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PREFACE. 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  History  of  England  for 
Schools  and  Families  is  a  desideratum  in  literature :  that 
while  there  are  many  Histories  published  for  the  use  of 
young  people,  there  is  not  one  on  which  they  can  depend 
for  sound  information.  Those  Histories,  moreover,  for  the 
most  part  are  only  outlines,  or  mere  narratives  of  civil  and 
military  transactions.  Nor  are  these  events  recorded  truth- 
fully :  errors  particularly  abound  in  the  History  commonly 
used  in  schools,  and  which  professes  to  be  an  improved  edition 
of  the  work  originally  written  by  Goldsmith.  But  even  if 
this  History  were  perfect  in  what  it  records,  at  the  present 
day  something  more  is  required  than  the  dry  and  often  revolt- 
ing details  of  war  and  bloodshed.  Such  details  should  never 
form  the  distinctive  feature  of  a  History  for  youth.  Am- 
bition begets  ambition.  The  war-narrative  of  Homer 
inflamed  the  ambition  of  Alexander;  and  the  pages  of  Xeno- 
phon  in  a  great  measure  formed  the  warlike  and  dangerous 
character  of  Napoleon.  A  notice  of  the  wars  in  which 
England  has  been  engaged  should  not  be  omitted,  but  they 
should  not  form  the  all-absorbing  topics  of  the  pages  of 
English  History.  A  nation's  true  greatness  does  not  consist 
in  the  victories  gained  by  its  armies :  they  exhibit  only 
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its  physical,  not  its  mental  strength.     A  complete  History 
of  England  most,  therefore,  present  a  view  of  the  people  at 
large,  in  their  religion,  government,  laws,  literature,  arts, 
sciences,  commerce,  industry,  manufactures,  and  manners 
and  customs.     On  such  principles  is  this  History  written. 
Its  pages  unfold  not  only  the  nature  and  progress  of  politi- 
cal events ;  not  only  relate  the  wars  in  which  the  monarchs 
of  Great  Britain  have  been  engaged,  internally  and  exter- 
nally ;  but  the  nature  and  progress  of  all  that  appertains  to 
the  religious,  moral,  and  social  condition  of  the  people : 
commencing  at  the  earliest  period,  and  concluding  with  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria. 
Interspersed  throughout  the  work  will  be  found  lessons  con- 
veying moral  and  religious  instruction :  the  writer  conceiv- 
ing that  the  one  aim  of  the  historian  should  be  so  to  mould 
the  minds  of  the  young  that  they  may  become  loyal  and 
good  subjects,  and  peacefiil  and  useful  members  of  the 
community. 

IVER, 

December  y  1847. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   ANCIENT   BRITONS:     THEIR  ORIOIN,   CONDITION,   ETC. 

The  origin  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  British  islands  is 
inYolved  in  obscurity.  The  earliest  traditions  respecting  them 
are  preserved  in  the  Welsh  poetical  histories,  known  bj  the 
name  of  the  ''  Triads;"  in  allusion  to  the  three  events  which 
they  commemorate.    The  first  Triad  says,  ^' Three  names 
have  successively  been  given  to  the  island  of  Britain.     Be- 
fore it  was  inhabited  it  was  called  Clas  Merddin,  '  the  couu- 
try  with  sea  and  clifis ; '  and  afterwards  Fel  Yni^,  *  the  is- 
land of  honey.'     When  a  government  had  been  imposed 
upon  it  by  Prydain,  the  son  of  ^dd  the  Great,  it  was  called 
Inys  PrydaiHy  Hhe  island  of  Prydain;'  and  there  was  no 
tribute  to  any  but  to  the  race  of  the  Cymri,  because  they 
first  obtained  it.     Before  them  there  were  no  human  beings 
in  it,  but  only  bears,  wolves,  beavers,  and  oxen  with  the  high 
prominence."     According  to  this  authority,  therefore,  the 
Cymri,  or  ancestors  of  the  present  Welsh,  who  still  call  them- 
selves Cymri,  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain.    Another 
Triad  states  that  their  leader  was  Hu  CadarUj  or  ''  Hugh 
the  Strong,"  and  that  he  conducted  them  through  the  Hazy 
-—that  is,  the  German  Ocean — to  Britain  ;  and  to  I^lydaw — 
that  is,  Armorica — from  "  the  country  of  Summer,"  where 
Constantinople  now  is.     Other  Triads  inform  us,  that  the 
next  people  who  came  to  Britain  were  the  Llorgewys,  who 
came  from  the  land  of  Gwasgwyn,  or  Gascony,  and  were  of 
the  same  race  with  the  Cymri ;  as  were  also  the  next  colo- 
nists, the  Brython,  fi'om  the  land  of  Llydaw.     The  Triads 
represent  these  three  nations  as  living  together  in  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  as  speaking  the  same  language.     After- 
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wards,  these  traditionary  poems  say,  that  other  nations  came 
to  the  country  with  more  or  less  violence ;  as  the  Romans 
and  the  Gwyddyl  Fficti,  or  Picts,  to  Alban  or  Scotland,  on 
the  part  which  lies  nearest  to  the  Baltic ;  the  Corraniaid 
from  Pwyll,  probably  Poland,  to  the  Humber ;  the  men  of 
Galedin,  or  Flanders,  to  Wyth ;  the  Saxons,  and  the  Llych- 
lynians,  or  Northmen. 

According  to  an  ancient  legend  which  was  perpetuated  by- 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  first  Britons  were  descended  from  the  Trojans,  a 
colony  of  whom,  it  states,  was  conducted  to  this  island  by 
Brutus,  a  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  ^neas,  after  the 
destruction  of  Troy  by  the  confederated  Greeks.  The  vanity 
of  being  supposed  to  be  sprung  from  the  Trojans  was  an- 
ciently common  to  many  European  nations ;  but  the  English 
seem  to  have  retained  the  notion  to  a  later  date  than  any 
other  people.  The  first  King  Edward  gravely  alleged  it  in 
a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Pope  Boniface,  A.D.  1301,  as 
part  of  the  argument  by  which  he  attempted  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  the  English  crown  over  Scotland.  The  tale 
was  first  questioned  by  Camden  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but  nearly  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  a  belief  in  its  truth 
still  lingered  in  the  poetical  imagination  of  Milton;  and  there 
are  some  who  believe  it  even  to  this  day.  But  even  if  Bru- 
tus and  his  Trojans  did  settle  in  the  British  islands,  it  is  cer- 
tain they  were  not  the  first  settlers.  Holinshed  observes, 
that  he  must  have  found  the  island  peopled,  either  with  the 
generation  of  those  which  Albion,  the  giant,  had  placed  there- 
in, or  some  other  kind  of  people,  whom  he  subdued  and 
reigned  over  in  common  with  those  he  brought  with  him. 

The  traditionary  tale  to  which  Holinshed  here  alludes,  . 
states  that  Albion  was  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  took  the  is- 
land from  the  Celts  after  they  had  occupied  it  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  Five  kings  reiened  over  the  Celts ; 
the  first  of  whom  was  Samothes,  the  eldest  son  of  Japheth, 
who  is  called  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  Meshech.  From 
Samothes  Britain  received  its  first  name  Samothea.  Albion 
and  his  brother  Bergion,  who  reiffned  over  Ireland,  were 
eventually  conquered  and  put  to  death  by  Hercules.  But 
this  tale,  which  was  first  published  about  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, must  be  looked  upon  as  essentially  fabulous. 

Among  the  modem  theories  proposed  on  this  subject,  one 
IS,  that  the  Phoenicians  first  colonized  both  Britain  and  Ire- 
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lancL  These  enterprising  naTigators,  it  is  supposed,  yen- 
tiued  to  pass  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  coasted  alonjr 
Spain  ana  France  till  they  reached  Britain.  The  Phoeni- 
cians, however,  cannot  be  deemed  the  earliest  settlers  in  Bri- 
tain. Their  first  app^vance  in  the  country  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading  with  its  inhabitants  for  tin,  an  article  for 
which  in  the  earliest  ages  it  was  celebrated.  The  Phoeni- 
cians were  for  a  lone  time  careful  not  to  mention  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  from  whence  they  obtained  this  article. 
They  appear  to  have  kept  the  secret  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years ;  and  Strabo  relates  that,  in  one  instance,  the  master  of 
a  Phoenician  vessel  ran  his  ship  aground  and  destroyed  it, 
on  finding  that  some  Roman  vessels  were  resolved  to  follow 
his  course.  It  may  appear  strange  to  be  told  that  a  people 
of  Italy  did  not  know  of  such  an  island  as  Britain :  but  in 
that  age  pilots  never  willingly  went  out  of  sight  of  land,  and 
the  situation  of  foreign  countries  was  very  little  known. 

During  their  season  of  commerce,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  some  of  the  Phoenician  traders  settled  in  Britain  and 
amalgamated  with  its  original  inhabitants.     It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  numerous  population  which  the  Romans  found 
in  the  occupation  of  the  southern  part  of  Britain  about  half 
a  century  before  our  era,  was  principally  a  Celtic  race ;  and 
this  race  seems  to  have  been  immediately  derived  fit>m 
Grallia,  or  France.    Csesar,  the  first  Roman  who  has  de- 
scribed this  people,  states  that  their  buildings  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  Gauls,  and  that  their  religion  was  the  same. 
And  that  a  close  political  alliance  existed  between  the  states 
of  Britain  and  Gaul  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  latter 
were  all  along  aided  by  the  former  in  their  fierce  hostility  to 
the  Romans.     Tacitus  also  has  expressly  r^orded  that,  in 
addition  to  an  identity  of  religious  rites,  the  language  of  the 
Gauls  and  the  Britons  was  nearly  the  same.     Evidence  of 
tbb  fact  remains  to  the  present  day  in  the  Celtic  character 
of  the  topographical  nomenclature  of  the  south  and  other 
parts  of  Britain.     As  Bishop  Percy  has  observed,  although 
the  names  of  towns  and  villages  are  generally  of  Anelo- 
Saxon  derivation,  yet  the  names  of  hills,  forests,  rivers,  &;c., 
are  for  the  most  part  Celtic.     It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  southern  parts  of  Britain  were  originally  occupied  by  the 
Cymerian  or  Celtic  tribes.    At  the  same  time  the  interior 
was  inhabited,  according  to  the  common  belief  at  least,  by  a 
different  race.    Csesar,  who  describes  these  as  much  more 
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rude  in  their  manners,  and  less  advanced  in  civilization  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south,  says,  that  the  tradition  was  that 
they  originated  in  the  island  itself;  whereas,  those  who  oc- 
cupied the  maritime  parts  came  from  Belgium,  and  seized 
the  country  in  which  they  lived  by  violence.  This  statement 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  occupation  of  the  coast  was  a 
more  recent  event  than  the  colonization  from  which  the 
people  of  the  interior  had  descended.  Yet  both  the  tribes  of 
the  coast  and  interior  were  of  the  same  Celtic  descent,  for  all 
spoke  dialects  of  the  same  Celtic  tongue.  Evidences  of  this 
community  of  language  and  lineage  are  found  throughout 
Britain,  from  its  northern  boundary  to  the  Channel.  The 
oldest  names  of  natural  objects  and  localities,  both  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  interior,  are  Celtic.  There  appears  to  be 
little  reason  to  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  what  is 
now  called  England  was  first  occupied  by  a  Celtic  popula- 
tion, which  came  over  in  successive  swarms  from  Gaul. 
Colonies  from  other  quarters  afterwards  may  have  mingled 
with  them,  but  they  formed  the  basis  of  society  in  the  earliest 
ages ;  for  everything  of  the  greatest  antiquity  that  survives 
among  us  is  Celtic. 

The  names  of  the  British  or  Celtic  tribes,  and  their  local- 
ities at  the  first  dawn  of  authenticated  English  history,  which 
was  about  one  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  were 
as  follows : — 

1. — The  Bibroci,  in  Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  part  of 
Berkshire. 
2. — The  Segontiady  in  Hampshire,  and  part  of  Berkshire. 
3. — The  Durofrigesy  in  Dorsetshire. 
4. — The  CamahiL  1  t   ^i   •    -r\  i.* 

5.-The  Cimbri,    ]  ^^^  '"  Devonshire. 

6. — The  Hedui,  in  Somersetshire,  part  of  Gloucestershire, 
and  Wiltshire. 

7. — The  AncalitiSf  in  a  small  district  near  Henley-on- 
Thames. 

8. — The  Dobuniy  in  Oxfordshire,  part  of  Gloucestershire, 
and  part  of  Worcestershire. 

9. — The  Cassiiy  in  Hertfordshire,  Bedfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Middlesex,  and  Essex. 

10. — The  Iceni  Mjagni,  in  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridge- 
shire, Norfolk,  Sufiblk,  and  part  of  TforthamptonBhire. 

11. — ^The  Cariceni,  including  the  Jugantes^  in  Lincoln- 
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shire,  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshirey  Ratland- 
shire,  and  part  of  Northamptonshire. 

12, — ^The  Camahiiy  in  Warwickshire,  part  of  Worcester^ 
shire,  Staffordshire,  Salop,  and  Cheshire. 

13. — The  Brigantesy  in  Durham,  Yorkshire,  Westmore- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Lancashire.  This  included  three 
minor  tribes. 

14.— The  Voluntiiy  \ 


15. — The  Sistuntii, 
16. — ^The  Parisii, 
17.— The  Ottadini, 
18.— The  Gadeni. 


These  tribes  held  the  country  north 
-    of  the  Tyne,  extending  into  Scot- 
land. 


^  These  tribes  occupied  all  the  coun- 
try of  Wales,  except  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey,  and  a  small  tract  near 
Bangor. 

22. — The  Cangiani,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and  the  small 
tract  near  Bangor. 


19.— The  Silures, 
20. — The  BimedcBj 
21. — The  Ordovicesy 


Although  the  position  of  these  tribes  may  be  traced  in  u 
map  of  £mgland,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  their  bound- 
aries were  marked  with  any  precision.  It  seems  probable 
that  rivers  and  ridges  of  hills  generally  formed  the  lines  of 
demarcation  among  the  ancient  Britons,  as  they  do  now 
amon^  the  savage  tribes  of  America  and  Polynesia ;  and 
these  unes  could  not  be  so  easily  defined  then  as  they  might 
be  at  the  present  time.  A  large  part  of  the  country  was 
covered  with  thick  forests,  extending  many  miles  in  length, 
while  other  parts  were  covered  with  marshes,  continually 
overflowed  by  the  rivers,  whose  course  was  hindered  by  vari- 
ous obstacles;  and  other  parts  with  lakes,  the  waters  of 
which  could  find  no  outlet. 

At  this  early  period  of  English  history  the  inhabitants  were 
few  in  number  compared  with  the  present  population.  The 
character  of  the  ancient  Britons  also  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  modems.  They  were  wild,  fierce,  and  uncivilized. 
The  greater  part  of  them  wore  long  hair,  and  the  clothing 
which  was  in  use  among  them  was  made  from  the  skins  of 
animals  in  their  natural  state.  Their  bodies  were  marked  with 
many  strange  figures  and  devices,  which  were  made  by  prick- 
ing the  skin  witn  an  instrument,  and  then  rubbing  the  punc- 
tured places  with  the  juice  of  a  plant  called  woad,  which 
stained  a  blue  colour.    Their  sustenance  was  chiefly  milk 
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and  animal  food.  In  the  interior  many  lived  by  hunting  and 
fishings  for  which  latter  employment  itiej  used  small  canoes, 
hollowed  out  of  a  tree,  or  a  wicker  frame  covered  with  skins, 
which  they  could  carry  upon  their  backs  from  river  to  river, 
and  which  somewhat  resembled  the  coracles  now  used  on  the 
rivers  of  Wales.  The  Latin  poet,  Lucan,  alludes  to  this 
usage  in  the  following  passage : — 

*<  The  bending  willows  into  barks  they  twine, 
Then  line  the  work  with  skins  of  slaughtered  kine ; 
Such  are  the  floats  Venetian  filets  know, 
Where  in  dull  marshes  stands  the  settling  Po. 
On  such  to  neighbouring  Ghiul,  allured  by  gain, 
The  bolder  Britons  cross  the  swelling  main. 
Like  these  when  fruitful  Egypt  lies  afloat, 
The  Memphian  artist  builds  his  reedy  boat.** 

• 

Some  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  employed  in  agriculture. 
This  was  more  especially  the  case  in  the  southern  districts, 
where  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  more  enlightened 
and  more  civilized  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Com 
was  cultivated  there  to  some  extent,  the  earth  being  tilled,  or 
rather  scratched  with  a  rude  plough,  or  dug  with  a  mattock. 
To  the  flail  the  Britons  apptear  to  nave  been  strangers.  Dio- 
dorus  says  they  had  granaries,  or  subterranean  chambers,  in 
which  they  housed  their  com  in  the  esi,  beating  out  no  more 
than  they  required  for  one  day ;  then,  drying  and  bruising  the 
grain,  they  made  food  for  immediate  use.  Some  vestiges  of 
this  ancient  usage  were  remaining  not  long  ago  in  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland,  and  the  process  has  been  thus  described : — 

^'A  woman  sitting  down  takes  a  handful  of  com,  holding 
it  by  the  stalks  in  her  lefl  hand,  and  then  sets  fire  to  the  ears, 
which  are  presently  in  a  flame ;  she  has  a  stick  in  her  right 
hand,  which  she  manages  very  dexterously,  beating  off  the 
grain  at  the  very  instant  when  the  husk  is  quite  burnt;  for  if 
she  miss  of  that,  she  must  use  the  kiln.  The  com  may  be  so 
dressed,  winnowed,  ground,  and  baked  within  an  hour."  In 
the  isles  of  Scotland  this  process  is  called  graddauj  from  the 
Irish  word  ffrad,  which  signifies  ''  quick." 

The  houses  of  tlie  ancient  Britons  were  of  a  very  mde  con- 
struction. Diodorus  calls  them  wretched  cottages,  constmcted 
of  wood,  and  covered  with  straw.  Those  of  the  ruder  tribes 
were  mere  huts,   which  could  be  removed  from  place  to 

tlace ;  and  the  houses  generally  in  regular  towns  were  little 
etter,  being  formed  ofthe  boughs  oi  trees,  interwoven  and 
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ooTered  with  clay.  They  were  of  a  conical  fonn,  the  roof 
tapering  to  a  point,  with  an  aperture  to  let  out  the  smoke. 
Tbe  interior  was  an  open  space,  and  was  used  by  the  family 
in  common^  both  by  day  and  night.  The  fire  was  kindled  in 
the  centre,  and  the  inhabitants  slept  around  it  on  a  bed  of 
rushes.  Among  the  tribes  who  had  intercourse  with  the 
Granls,  there  were  some  houses  formed  exclusively  of  timber, 
and  some  of  stone ;  but  these  were  of  equally  rude  construc- 
tion with  the  wattled  houses  of  the  rudest  tribes.  In  many 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  vestiges  are  to  be  seen  of  stone 
foundations  and  walls  of  circular  houses.  Thus  at  Chun 
Castle,  in  Cornwall,  are  several  remains  of  these  buildings, 
which  consist  of  large  stones  piled  together  without  mortar, 
measuring  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  having  a 
doorway  with  an  upright  stone  or  jamb  on  each  side.  There 
IB  no  appearance  of  either  chimneys  or  windows. 

Towns  were  generally  placed  on  hills,  and  surrounded  by 
woods  and  ditches  for  security ;  hence  Strabo  says  that  the 
forests  of  the  Britons  were  their  cities ;  for  when  they  had 
enclosed  a  very  lai^e  circuit  with  felled  trees,  they  built  within 
it  houses  for  themselves  and  hovels  for  their  cattle.  Some  of 
the  embankments  which  surrounded  their  houses  are  still  in  ex- 
istence. There  is  one  in  Essex  including  a  space  of  about  twelve 
acres,  which  was  formerly  in  the  centre  of  Epping  Porest ; 
another  on  the  Malvern  Hills ;  and  another,  called  CaerMorus^ 
m  the  parish  of  Cellan,  county  of  Cardigan.  It  is  generally 
within  snch  intrenchments  that  remains  of  building  are  found. 

According  to  Caesar  the  ancient  Britons  e^^hibited  much 
skill  in  the  art  of  fortification  and  the  practice  of  encampment 
He  describes  the  capital  of  Cassivelaunus  as  admirably  de- 
fended both  by  nature  and  art.  Chun  Castle  is  an  interesting 
specimen  of  an  ancient  British  dun  or  fortress..  It  consists  of 
two  circular  walls,  having  a  terrace  between  them  thirty  feet 
in  width.  The  walls  are  built  of  rough  masses  of  granite, 
which  are  fitted  together  and  piled  up  without  cement.  Part 
of  the  outer  wall  is  ten  feet  high  and  about  hve  feet  thick,  but 
it  is  supposed  that  it  was  originally  fifteen  feet  high  and 
twelve  feet  thick.  This  wall  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch 
nineteen  feet  in  width,  and  the  only  entrance  to  it  was  towards 
the  south-west.  The  entrance  is  six  feet  wide  in  the  nar- 
rowest part,  and  sixteen  in  the  widest,  where  the  walls  diverge 
and  are  rounded  off  on  either  side.  Th^re  are  indications  of 
steps  up  to  the  level  of  the  area  within  the  castle,  and  the  re- 
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mains  of  a  wall  which,  crossing  the  terrace  from  the  outer 
wall,  divided  the  entrance  into  two  parts  at  its  widest  end. 
The  inner  wall  of  the  castle  encloses  an  area  measuring  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  north  and  south,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  east  and  west  Around  the  wall  are  cir- 
cular enclosures,  supposed  to  have  formed  the  hahitable  parts 
of  the  castle ;  these  are  generally  about  twenty  feet  in  diame- 
ter ;  but  at  the  northern  side  there  is  a  large  apartment,  which 
measures  thirty  feet  by  twenty-six. 

Nothing  is  recorded  respecting  the  internal  decorations  of 
the  houses,  or  of  the  furniture  of  the  ancient  Britons.  Those 
of  private  individuals  were  unadorned  and  unfurnished ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  residences  of  kings,  sages,  and  chiefs, 
possessed  such  ornaments  as  their  intercourse,  first  with  the 
Phoenecians  and  aflerwards  with  the  Gauls,  placed  within 
their  reach.  Of  the  handicrafis  in  which  they  themselves 
excelled,  that  of  basket  making,  or  wicker  work,  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal.  Of  wicker  work  they  even  con- 
structed the  gigantic  idols  in  which  they  burned  their  victims 
at  their  religious  festivals.  Long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Britons  possessed  implements 
required  for  cutting,  smoothing^  shaping,  and  joining  of  wood. 
At  the  period  of  Csesar's  invasion  they  had  carriages  for  war 
as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  which  is  an  evidence  of  this 
fact.  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  mention  British  wheel 
carriages  under  the  six  different  names  of  bennd,  petontum, 
currus,  covinusy  eseda,  and  rkeda.  It  is  probable  that  each 
of  these  terms  signified  a  particular  description  of  carriage, 
and  that  the  covmus  was  that  which  was  armed  with  scythes, 
for  the  purpose  of  war.  The  British  war  chariots  seem  to 
have  been  dreaded  by  the  Romans.  Cicero,  writing  to  Tre- 
batius,  who  served  under  Csesar,  afler  observing  that  he  heard 
Britain  yielded  neither  gold  nor  silver,  playfully  exhorted 
his  friends  to  capture  one  of  the  eseda,  and  make  his  way  back 
to  Rome  with  all  speed.  In  another  letter  he  cautioned  Tre- 
batius  to  take  care  that  he  was  not  snatched  up  and  carried 
off  by  some  driver  of  one  of  these  vehicles  before  he  was  aware. 

The  ancient  Britons  seem  to  have  understood  the  art  of 
manufacturing  earthenware ;  this,  however,  was  of  inferior 
description,  being  composed  of  coarse  materials,  rudely  formed, 
imperfectly  baked,  and  liable,  therefore,  to  crack  by  exposure 
to  the  weather.  The  ornaments  chiefly  consisted  of  the  zig- 
zag pattern,  and  of  lines  worked  by  some  pointed  instrument 
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with  the  hand.  The  vases  most  frequently  found  are  of  three 
kinds :  the  large  sepulchral  urn,  which  contains  the  homt 
bones  of  the  deceased^  and  is  a  truncated  cone ;  the  drinking* 
cup,  which  was  placed  at  the  head  and  feet  of  the  skeletonsi 
and  is  of  a  barrel  fomiy  widening  at  the  mouth ;  and  the  in* 
oense  cups,  which  are  more  fantastic  in  shape  and  ornaments 
than  the  former,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  filled  with 
perfumes  and  suspended  over  the  funeral  pile. 

Although  possessing  rich  mines  of  tin,  the  Britons  were  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  art  of  mining ;  the  only  mining 
known  to  them  was  that  which  consisted  in  digging  a  few 
feet  into  the  earth,  and  collecting  what  is  called  "  the  stream 
tin,"  from  the  modem  process  of  washing  and  separating  the 
particles  of  the  ore  thus  lodged,  by  directing  a  stream  of 
water  over  their  bed.  They  separated  the  metal  from  the 
dross  by  smelting,  and  after  it  was  thus  purified,  they  pre- 
pared it  for  market  by  casting  it  into  ingots  in  the  shape  of 
dice.  The  lead  which  they  had  was  procured  in  like  manner 
fix>m  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  within  a  few  feet  under  grotmd. 

The  Britons  seem  to  have  possessed  some  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  working  in  metals ;  moulds  for  spears,  arrows,  and  axe- 
heads  have  frequently  been  found  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
land. British  weapons,  also,  have  been  found ;  and  some  of 
them  being  chemically  analyzed,  the  proportions  were,  in  a 
spear  head,  one  part  of  tin  to  six  of  coppier ;  in  an  axe  head, 
one  of  tin  to  ten  of  copper ;  and  in  a  knife,  one  of  tin  to  seven 
and  a  half  of  copper* 

A  more  extensive  commerce  prevailed  in  Britain  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  rude  condition  of  its  na- 
tives. Strabo  says  that  its  exports  were  gold,  silver,  iron, 
com,  cattle,  skins,  and  dogs,  possessing  various  excellent 
qualities :  its  imports,  ivory,  bridles,  gold  chains,  cups  of  am- 
ber, drinking-glasses,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  of  the 
like  kind.  This  author  does  not  mention  either  lead  or  tin, 
which  certainly  formed  the  chief  articles  of  export,  both  to 
Phoenicia  and  to  Gaul ;  and  gold  and  silver  were  not  found  in 
the  island.  Diodorus  observes,  after  describing  the  manner 
in  which  tlie  tin  was  prepared  in  Cornwall,  '^  When  it  has 
been  refined  and  cast  into  ingots,  the  natives  convey  it  in 
wheeled  carriages  over  a  space  which  is  dry  at  low  water, 
to  a  neighbouring  island  called  Ictis,  where  the  forei^  mer- 
chants purchase  it,  and  transport  it  in  their  ships  to  the  coast 
of  Gaul."    Cicero  speaks  of  slaves  as  a  well-lmown  descrip- 
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tion  of  BritiBh  produce ;  but  this  may  haye  arisen  from  the 
Romish  invasion,  for  the  Romans  were  great  slave  dealers. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  the  coun-> 
try,  its  natural  resources  were  more  fully  developed^  and  its 
foreign  trade,  both  as  regards  exports  and  imports,  assumed 
a  new  aspect.  The  chief  export  of  Roman  Bntain  was  com, 
but  it  supplied  the  continental  parts  of  the  empire  with  other 
agricultm^  produce,  as  well  as  grain>  and  also  with  natural 
productions,  and  much  cattle.  The  British  horses  were  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Romans,  both  for  their  beauty  and  meir 
training ;  and  various  Latin  poets  have  celebrated  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  British  dogs  above  all  others  for  their  cou- 
rage, size,  strength,  fleetness,  and  scent.  Tacitus  mentions 
that  pearls  were  procured  from  Britain ;  and  the  testimony  of 
ancient  authors  proves  that  they  were  there  found  in  several 
rivers,  as  those  of  the  Conway  and  the  Irt.  Origen,  who  de- 
scribes these  as  somewhat  cloudy,  affirms  they  were  next  in 
value  to  those  of  India. 

The  genius  of  the  ancient  Britons,  however,  was  more 
warlike  than  commercial.  Their  chief  property  was  their 
arms  and  their  cattle ;  and  after  they  had  acquired  a  relish  of 
liberty,  it  was  impossible  for  their  princes  or  chieftains  to  es- 
tablish despotic  authority  over  them.  Their  govamments 
were  monarchical,  yet  free,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  Celtic 
nations,  and  the  common  people  seem  to  have  enjoyed  more 
liberty  among  them  than  among  the  nations  of  Gaul,  from 
whom,  chiefly,  they  had  descended.  Each  state  was  divided 
into  factions  within  itself,  and  was  agitated  with  jealousy  or 
animosity  against  the  neighbouring  states :  home  wars  were 
the  chief  occupation,  and  the  principal  object  of  ambition 
amon^  the  people. 

In  battle  the  ancient  Britons  fought  with  much  coun^e, 
both  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  chariots.  For  the  most 
part  theu*  chariots  were  armed  with  scythes ;  and  they  were 
driven  among  their  enlemies  with  great  fury,  for  the  purpose 
of  disordering  their  ranks,  and  cutting  down  all  who  opposed 
them.  Their  horsemen  are  sometimes  represented  in  a  state 
of  nudity,  and  sometimes  in  a  shag^  clothing. 

The  appearance  of  Britain  at  Uiis  early  period  has  been 
thus  aptly  described  by  a  poet : — 

«  Ruddy  overspread  with  shadowy  forests  lay 
Wide  trackless  wastes  that  never  saw  the  day  $ 
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Rich  fruitfol  plains,  now  wavii^  deep  with  com, 
Frown'd  rough  and  shaggy  with  the  tangled  thorn ; 
Through  joyless  heaths  and  valleys  dark  with  wooch, 
Majestic  rivers  rolled  their  useless  floods. 
FoU  oft  the  hunter  checked  his  ardent  chaae^ 
Dreading  the  latent  bog  and  green  moraas ; 
Whil&  like  a  blasting  mildew,  wide  were  spread 
Blue  tnickening  mists  in  stagnant  marshes  bred.** 


Bat;  although  this  description  is  essentially  trae^  tliere  were 
a  few  great  highways,  hy  which  communication  was  main* 
tained  between  one  district  and  another.  These  highways  are 
thus  enumerated : — 1,  the  Southern  Wailing  Street^  from  Kich. 
borough  in  Kent,  by  London,  Yerulam,  and  Weedon,  to 
Wellington  and  Wroxeter,  and  from  thence  to  Holyhead.  2, 
the  Northern  WatUng  Street^  firom  Chew  Green,  in  Scotland, 
and  passing  by  Manchester  and  Chester,  to  Holyhead.  S, 
the  Ickneild  Street,  from  Yarmouth  to  the  Land's  End,  by 
Royston^  Dunstable,  Chinnor,  Streatley,  to  Old  Sarum,  Exeter, 
ana  Totness.  4,  Rykneild  Street,  from  the  Tyne  to  Borough- 
bridge,  Birmingham,  Gloucester,  and  Caermarthen.  5,  the 
Ermyn  Street,  from  Berwick  to  Pevensey,  by  Doncaster, 
Stamford,  and  London.  6,  the  Ikeman  Street,  extending  from 
the  eastern  coast  to  St.  David's.  7,  the  Fossway,  from  Lin- 
colnshire, by  Leicester,  Cirencester,  Bath,  and  Ilchester,  to 
Beaton,  in  Devonshire ;  and  8,  the  Saltway,  from  Lincoln- 
shire to  Droitwich. 

If  some  of  these  roads  had  not  been  constructed,  Cesar 
could  scarcely  have  marched  his  forces  into  the  interior ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  Romans  transformed  them  into  those 
monuments  of  human  art  which  their  remains  declare  them 
to  have  been.  For  wherever  the  Romans  extended  their  con- 
quests they  turned  their  attention  to  road-making ;  and  in 
Britain  it  seems  probable  that  they  began  their  operations 
with  the  great  native  high  roads,  the  course  of  which  led  to 
the  most  important  towns  throughout  the  country.  These 
were  levelleci,  paved,  and  straitened,  so  as  to  form  lines  fit 
for  the  movements  of  large  bodies  of  infantry  and  cavaliy  at 
any  season  of  the  year.  They  formed  also  new  roads  leading 
from  one  to  another  of  the  many  stations  which  they  estab- 
lished in  Britain.  Some  of  these  lines  of  military  posts  were 
very  elaborately  constructed*  Like  the  famous  Appian  way 
and  others  in  Italy,  they  were  paved  with  flat  stones  cut  to 
a  uniform  rectangular  snape,  and  closely  joined  together. 
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Of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Britons  veiy 
little  is  satisfactorily  known.  Some  authors  chai^  them 
with  cannibalism,  and  with  immoral  habits,  which  the  rudest 
tribes  in  other  parts  of  the  world  abhor.  But,  whatever  their 
vices  might  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  deficient 
in  Pagan  virtues.  The  intensity  of  grief  which  they  felt  at 
the  death  of  a  friend^  is  exhibited  to  posterity  in  the  numerous 
barrows,  or  buryine-places,  that  exist  in  the  southern  division 
of  the  island,  and  the  cairns  that  are  found  in  the  northern. 
For  as  love  and  friendship  are  frequently  found  most  intense 
among  the  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  the  world ;  so  the  rudest 
tribes  are  found  to  present  the  most  striking  indications  of 
these  passions  in  theur  funeral  ceremonies  and  modes  of  burial. 

The  labour  with  which  the  old  British  barrows  were  con- 
structed, and  the  care  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  their  forms, 
excite  the  wonder  of  modem  ages.  They  exhibit  great  variety 
both  in  size  and  shape ;  and  by  this  may  be  conjectured  tioth 
the  period  of  their  construction,  and  die  condition  of  those 
whom  they  were  designed  to  commemorate^  Thus  the  im- 
mense mounds  of  earth  of  an  oblong  form  were  probably  the 
earliest  graves  of  the  island,  and  assigned  for  chieftains ;  the 
bowl-shaped  barriers,  which  are  plain  hemispheric  mounds 
of  earth,  were  of  a  later  period ;  and  the  bell-shaped  barrow, 
which  is  an  improvement  upon  the  former,  is  evidently  of  a 
still  later  date.  To  these  may  be  added  what  have  been 
called  Druid  barrows.  These  are  the  most  elegant  of  the 
whole  series  of  graves ;  and  appear,  from  the  finer  bones  and 
the  trinkets  they  contain,  to  have  been  generally  the  tombs 
of  females.  It  would  appear  also,  that  ali  these  various  bar- 
rows were  reserved  for  chiefs,  and  personages  of  rank :  the 
common  people  were  buried  in  humbler  graves^  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

What  ceremonies  were  used  in  the  interment  of  the  dead 
among  the  ancient  Britons  is  unknown.  From  the  contents 
of  the  graves,  however,  we  find  that,  like  other  rude  nations, 
they  buried  whatever  was  accounted  most  valuable  with  the 
body.  Weapons  of  war  and  the  chase,  ornaments,  articles  of 
jewellery,  and  the  relics  of  dogs  and  deer,  are  found  mixed 
with  human  bones.  All  this  evidently  had  a  prospective 
view  to  the  existence  of  the  departed  in  another  world.  The 
articles  of  jewellery  and  the  ornaments  were  designed  for  his 
future  adornment ;  and  the  weapons  of  war  and  the  chase  for 
the  means  of  defence,  subsistence,  and  amusement. 
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The  Britons  observed  a  variety  of  modes  in  the  disposition 
of  the  body  in  the  interment  of  the  dead.  The  earliest  mode 
seems  to  have  been  to  place  it  in  a  cist,  or  coffer,  with  the 
legs  bent  np  towards  tne  head.  This  practice  is  generally 
found  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  long  barrows ;  and  in  these 
there  are  sometimes  foond  bronze  daggers  and  drinking-cnpSy 
of  rude  workmanship.  At  a  later  date  they  laid  the  body  in 
the  grave  at  fall  length ;  and  in  these  graves  are  found  articles 
of  bronze  and  iron^  such  as  spear-heads,  lances,  swords,  bosses 
of  shields,  together  with  ornaments  of  chain-work,  beads  of 
^ass  and  amber,  with  other  trinkets ;  all  of  which  indicate  a 
more  refined  period.  In  some  instances  the  bodies  were  en- 
closed in  a  strong  wooden  coffin,  rivetted  with  bronze ;  and 
in  others  they  were  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  ashes  carefully 
deposited  on  the  floor  in  the  barrow,  or  within  a  cist  cut  in 
the  chalk.  A  still  more  classical  mode  of  burial  was  some* 
timi^  practised.  When  the  body  had  been  consumed  on  the 
pile,  the  ashes  were  collected,  enclosed  in  a  linen  sheet,  which 
was  secured  by  a  brass  pin,  and  deposited  in  an  urn,  after  the 
manner  of  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity. 

Though  the  Britons  were  a  hardy  race,  yet  the  climate  of 
the  country  rendered  a  fire  indispensable  during  the  season  of 
winter.  Before  the  Romans  introduced  among  them  the 
luxury  of  a  brazier,  this  was  lit  on  the  bare  floor  of  their  cot- 
tages%  They  were  supplied  with  fiiel  by  their  forests ;  but 
they  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  coal  before  the  ar- 
rival ol  their  conquerors.  What  coal  they  used,  however, 
was  gathered  upon  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  it  was 
only  made  available  in  places  where  wood  could  not  easily 
be  obtained. 

The  diet  of  the  ancient  Britons,  doubtless,  corresponded 
with  the  poverty  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  general  simplicity 
of  their  lives.  Those  inhabiting  the  country  opposite  the 
coast  of  Gaul  were  indeed  well  supplied  with  the  means  of 
comfortable  livings  having  corn-fields,  and  pastures  covered 
with  flocks  and  herds ;  but  their  more  barbarous  countrymen 
in  the  interior  and  other  parts  of  the  island,  must  have  been 
in  a  state  of  considerable  destitution.  Csesar  says  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  interior  sowed  no  grain,  but  lived  on  the  milk 
and  flesh  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  Those  who  lived  in  the 
uorth  were  still  more  destitute.  Under  the  most  favourable 
dreumstances,  it  is  said,  that  they  lived  upon  the  milk  of 
their  flocks,  wild  fruits,  and  whatever  they  could  procure  in 
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hunting ;  bat  there  were  seasons  when  they  fed  upon  roots 
and  leayes.  At  those  seasons  when  they  were  in  want  of 
natural  sustenance,  ancient  authors  relate,  that  they  used  a 
certain  composition,  of  which  when  they  had  eaten  about  the 
quantity  of  a  bean,  they  felt  neither  hunger  nor  thirst  This 
^'  composition "  was  probably  a  drug,  which  deadened  the 
gnawings  of  hunger,  just  as  Indian  hunters  in  similar  cases 
gird  a  bandage  tightly  upon  their  stomachs,  to  prevent  that 
painful  feeling. 

The  game  uplbn  which  the  needy  natives  both  of  the  north 
and  south  chiefly  subsisted,  seems  to  have  been  the  bison,  the 
boar,  and  the  mouse-deer;  in  the  procuring  of  which  their 
efforts  and  weapons  must  oflen  have  proved  unavailing.  A 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  how  they  cooked  this  game. 
While  some  assert  that  they  ate  it  raw,  after  clearing  the 
blood  away,  by  pressing  the  flesh  between  flat  stones  or  pieces 
of  timber;  others  suppose  that  the  carcass  was  baked  in  ^pit 
lined  with  heated  flints.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  the  southern  Britons  abstained  from  eating  hares  and 
poultry,  and  the  northern  Britains  from  fish :  articles  of  food 
now  considered  great  luxuries. 

Litde  is  known  concerning  tiie  drinking  habits  of  the  Britons. 
Water  from  the  brook  was  doubtless  their  principal  beverage, 
as  it  is  of  all  uncivilized  people ;  but  at  their  social  feasts  they 
drank  mead  or  metheglin.  They  are  also  said  to  have  used  a 
preparation  from  barley,  which  was  a  species  of  ale  common 
to  tne  Oauls  and  Spaniards,  and  to  the  nations  of  the  west 
and  north.  This  is  mentioned  by  several  Latin  writers,  who 
express  their  admiration  of  the  ingenuity  of  sayages  in 
makmg  even  water  mtoxicate. 

In  such  a  rude  state  of  society  it  can  hardly  have  been 
expected  that  any  kind  of  learning  or  scientific  knowledge 
existed.  In  soutiiem  Britain,  however,  there  was  a  class  of 
persons  called  the  Druids,  who  formed  a  body  of  national 
functionaries,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  instruction  of  the  people  in  every  department  of  learn* 
ing.  The  Druids  were  not  only  the  theolo^ns  and  priests 
of^the  nation,  but  they  were  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers  of 
youth,  moral  and  natural  philosophers,  astronomers,  mathe- 
nmticians,  architects,  musicians,  poets,  and  historians*  But 
the  Druids  did  not  diffuse  their  instructions  amone  the  people 
at  large.  The  genius  of  their  system  was  sinular  to  tnat 
which  prevailea  in  Greece,  where  philosophy  taught  that 
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while  the  few  should  be  instructed,  it  was  necessary  to  with- 
hold instruction  from  the  multitude.  The  Druids  knew  that 
**  knowledge  is  power/'  and  that  if  they  enlightened  the 
whole  oommunity,  they  would  lose  the  ascendancy  which 
their  superior  knowledge  gave  them.  At  the  same  time, 
while  they  no  more  thought  of  communicating  knowledge  to 
the  multitude,  than  peopfe  would  now  think  oflayishinff  away 
their  estates  or  their  money,  the  institution  of  the  Druids  was 
not  a  hereditary  oligarchy.  Even  the  Chief  Druid  obtained 
his  place  by  election ;  and  the  Druidical  clergy  appear  to 
have  consisted  of  persons  educated  to  the  professi(m  m>m  the 
various  families  of  the  land.  Their  institdtimi  was  main- 
tained by  constant  drafts  from  the  mass  of  the  nation. 

Concerning  the  course  of  the  studies  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Druids  little  is  known.  Csesar  states  that  they  sometimes 
remained  twenty  vears  under  tuition,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  tjiat  time  they  learned  a  great  number  of  verses,  and  were 
instructed  in  theology,  and  in  many  things  respecting  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  their  motion,  the  magnitude  of  the 
universe  and  the  earth,  and  the  nature  of  things ;  by  which 
last  phrase  must  be  understood  a  mixed  course  of  physics 
and  metaphysics.  All  these  instructions  were  imparted 
orally,  although  the  Druids  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
writing,  and  employed  it  on  all  common  occasions. 

As  eloquence  is  the  most  popular  instrument  for  ruling  the 
public  mind,  the  art  was  diligently  cultivated  by  the  Druids, 
as  well  as  by  the  leading  personages  in  the  various  tribes. 
Many  harangues  delivered  hy  Galgacus,  Boadicea,  and  other 
chiefs,  have  been  preserved  by  Roman  writers ;  and  though 
it  may  be  supposed  that  they  have  adorned  them,  yet  they 
possess  ffreat  native  merit.  Tacitus  relates  of  the  Druids  of 
Mona,  that  when  their  sanctuary  was  attacked  by  Suetonius, 
they  rushed  with  burning  torches  in  their  hands  through  the 
ranks  of  their  armed  countrymen,  and  inflamed  their  courage 
by  pouring  forth  frenzied  prayers.  Sometimes  they  would 
evince  their  powers  of  persuasion  by  throwing  themselves 
between  two  bodies  of  combatants  ready  to  engine,  and  by 
the  charms  of  their  eloquence  appease  their  mutual  rage,  and 
prevail  upon  them  to  throw  down  their  arms.  In  Anglesey, 
and  in  othfar  parts  of  Wales,  there  are  artificial  mounts  exist* 
ing,  called  Ckimeddsj  from  the  tops  of  which  it  is  supposed 
the  Druids  were  wont  to  deliver  their  regular  instructions  and 
admonitions  to  the  people  assembled  below. 
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Poetry  and  music  were  cultivated  by  that  particular  divi- 
sion of  the  body  of  Druids  called  Bards.  It  was  the  office 
of  these  Bards  to  celebrate  the  praises  both  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  their  nation  in  verse.  Sometimes  llieir  recitations 
were  accompanied  by  a  musical  instrument  resembling  the 
ancient  lyre  or  modern  harp.  Their  efiusions  occasionally 
partook  of  the  nature  of  predictions,  although  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  they  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Thus  it 
is  saidy  when  Boadicea,  smarting  under  the  rod  of  the 
Romans,  sought  counsel  of  the  gods  of  her  country,  the 
Druid  to  whom  she  applied  pronounced  the  destruction  of 
Rome,  as  he  swept  the  chords 

"Of  his  sweet  but  awful  Ijrrc'* 

The  medicine  of  the  Druids  in  its  general  character  was  a 
medley  of  their  vain  and  delusive  theology,  astrology,  divi- 
nation, and  magic.  In  their  art  of  healing,  v^etable  pro- 
ductions were  used ;  as  the  mistletoe,  sela^o,  supposed  to  be  a 
species  of  hed^e  hyssop,  samolus,  or  marsh-wort,  and  vervain, 
very  little  reliance,  however,  was  placed  by  the  Druidical 
physicians  upon  the  natural  properties  of  these  plants ;  every- 
thing depended  upon  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been  ga- 
thered :  thus  some  were  to  be  cut  from  their  stalks  with  an 
instrument  of  iron  ;  some  were  to  be  plucked  by  the  hand ; 
some  were  to  be  gathered  with  the  left,  and  others  with 
the  right  hand ;  some  were  to  be  obtained  when  the  sun  was 
shining,  and  others  by  moonlight ;  and  some  were  to  be  ga- 
thered in  the  absence  of  both  sun  and  moon,  and  under  the 
ascendancy  of  some  particular  star^  The  persons  who  ga- 
thered these  plants  were  sometimes  to  be  attired  in  white ;  at 
others  they  were  to  go  barefooted ;  and  at  others  fasting.  It 
is  probable  that  these  minute  formalities  were  enjoined  for  the 
double  purpose  of  impressing  a  sanctity  on  the  art  of  healing, 
and  for  affording  a  shelter  for  the  credit  of  the  drug  and  the 
doctor,  in  cases  where  they  failed  to  effect  a  cure. 

The  science  of  astronomy  among  the  Druids  seems  to  have 
sprung  out  of  the  national  religion :  at  all  events,  it  was 
blendai  with  their  theology ;  hence  some  have  endeavoured 
to  discover  an  astronomical  meaning  in  the  disposition  of  the 
stones  of  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  as  well  as  in  other  remains 
of  antiquity,  supposed  to  have  been  Druidical  temples.  The 
Irish  round  towers,  which  have  generally  four  openings  or 
windows  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  are  also  supposed  to 
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have  served  the  twofold  purpose  of  sacred  or  emblematical 
monuments,  and  of  Mratcntowers  of  the  heavens.  The  science 
of  astronomy  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  Druids, 
asbeingimagined  to  afford  them  the  means  of  looking  into  futu- 
rity ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  purposes  of  divination.  It  was 
also  studied  for  the  regulation  of  various  annual  festivals. 
Pliny  likewise  records  that  the  Druids  b^an  the  reckoning 
of  their  years,  months,  and  their  great  cycle,  which  was  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  from  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  in  his  description  of  the  wonders  of  the  Hy- 
perborean Isle-^Britain  or  Ireland — speaks  of  the  cycle  of 
nineteen  years,  called  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  imply  that  it  was  the  great  regulator  of  the  national 
religious  calendar.  He  says: — '' The  Hyperboreans  believe 
that  Apollo  descends  to  their  isle  at  the  end  of  every  nineteen 
years,  playing  upon  his  harp,  and  singing  and  dancing  all 
the  night,  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  rising  of  the 
Pleiades,  as  if  rejoicing  in  the  honours  paid  him  by  his  vo^ 
taries." 

This  passage  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  that  their  obser- 
vation of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  assisted  by  optical  instru- 
ments. That  they  had  an  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  moon  is 
evident,  but  this  may  have  been  transmittea  by  rumour  from 
other  countries.  A  curious  relic  has  been  discovered  in  Ire- 
land, which  is  thought  to  be  an  ancient  Celtic  astronomical 
instrument.  It  is  composed  of  bronze,  and  is  a  circle,  the 
outside  edge  of  which  represents  the  moon's  orbit,  having  on 
it  eight  rinss,  representing  the  di£Perent  phases  of  the  moon. 
In  the  inside  of  this  circle  is  another  fixed  on  an  axis,  in  the 
line  of  the  inclination  of  the  poles,  on  which  this,  which  re- 
presents the  earth,  traverses.  This  instrument  seems  to  have 
been  in  common  use  to  teach  the  science  of  astronomy.  There 
are  remains  of  several  circles  of  ancient  stones  in  existence, 
both  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  which  still  bear  the  name  of  the 
Astronomical  Circles,  and  are  supposed  to  mark  the  sites  of 
Druidical  seminaries  for  instruction  in  astronomy. 

The  function  which  procured  the  Druids  the  highest  ho- 
nour among  the  people,  was  that  which  they  discharged 
as  judges;  for  by  the  Druids  all  disputes  or  litigations 
were  determined.  If  any  thefit  or  murder  were  committed, 
or  if  any  difference  arose  about  an  inheritance,  or  the 
boundaries  of  the  land,  they  were  the  judges.  But  even 
in  this  capacity  religion  was  the  instrument  they  used  to 
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enforce  their  sentences.  If  any  one  refused  submission,  they 
interdicted  him  from  being  present  at  the  sacrifices ;  and  to 
be  interdicted  by  the  Druids  was  a  penalty  equally  severe  as 
to  be  excommunicated  by  the  Rombh  priests,  in  modem 
times :  the  person  who  incurred  this  punishment  was  consi- 
dered impious  and  accursed ;  he  was  shunned  by  every  one, 
and  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the^  law,  and  all  offices  of 
honour. 

The  chief  office  of  the  Druids  wa^  that  of  presiding  over 
sacred  things,  of  performing  all  public  and  private  sacrifices, 
and  of  directing  all  religious  matters.  Their  religious  rites, 
which  were  of  a  very  evil  character,  were  performed  in  the 
midst  of  oak  groves,  which  they  chose  for  their  residence. 
The  poet  Lucan  alludes  to  this  usage  in  a  celebrated  passage 
on  the  Druids  and  doctrines  of  their  religion,  which  reads 
thus : — 

^  The  Druids  now,  while  arms,  aire  heard  no  more, 
Old  mysteries  and  barbarous  rites  restore ; 
A  tribe  who  singular  religion  love, 

And  haunt  the  londy  covert  of  the  grove.  *    " 

To  these,  and  these  of  all  mankind  alone, 
The  gods  are  sure  reveal'd,  or  sure  unknown. 
If  dying  mortals*  dooms  they  sing  aright, 
No  ghosts  descend  to  dwell  in  dreadM  night ; 
No  parting  souls  to  grizzly  Pluto  go, 
Nor  seek  the  dreary,  silent  shades  below : 
Bat  forth  they  fly,  immortal  in  their  kind, 
And  other  bodies  in  new  worlds  they  find. 
Thus  life  for  ever  runs  its  endless  race, 
And  like  a  line,  death  but  divides  the  space : 
A  stop  which  can  but  for  a  moment  last ; 
A  point  between  the  Aiture  and  the  past. 
Thrice  happy  they  beneath  their  northern  skies, 
Who  that  worst  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  despise ; 
Hence  they  no  cares  for  this  frail  being  fed, 
But  rush  undaunted  on  the  pointed  sted ; 
Provoke  approaching  fate^  and  bravely  scorn 
To  spare  that  lift  which  must  so  soon  return.*' 

RowE*8  "Lucan." 

Many  superstitions  connected  with  the  oak  existed  among 
the  Druids,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  the  reverence 
they  paid  to  the  parasitical  plant  called  the  mistletoe  when  it 
was  round  growing  on  that  tree.  The  ceremony  of  gathering 
this  plant,  like  all  the  other  sacred  solemnities  of  the  Druids, 
was  performed  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon,  and  probably  as 
near  to  the  lOlh  of  March,  which  was  their  New  Year's  Day, 
as  this  rule  would  permit  Whenever  it  was  found  on  the  oak, 
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which  very  rarely  happened,  a  procession  was  made  to  it  on 
the  sacred  day  with  great  form  and  pomp.  Two  white  bulls 
were  first  bomid  to  the  oak  by  their  homs^  and  then  a  Druid, 
clothed  in  white,  mounted  the  tree.  This  Druid  cut  the  mis- 
tletoe with  a  knife  of  gold,  and  it  was  received  in  the  white 
robe  of  another  Druid,  standing  on  the  ground.  This  was 
followed  by  the  sacrifice  of  victims  and  festive  rejoicings. 

Pliny  says,  that  the  Druids  believed  that  God  loved  the 
oak  above  all  other  trees;  .that  everything  growing  upon  that 
tree  came  from  heaven;  and  that  nothing  is  more  sacred  than 
the  mistletoe  growing  thereon.  The  sacredness  of  the  mistle- 
toe, however,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Druids ;  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients,  to  which  Virgil,  who  was 
acquainted  widi  the  forms  of  old  creeds,  alludes  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  golden  branch,  which  ^neas  had  to  pluck  as 
a  passport  to  the  lower  regions  : — 

«  As  in  the  woods  beneath  mid-winter*s  snow, 
Shoots  from  the  oak  the  fresh-leaved  misdetoe^ 
Girding  the  dark  stem  with  its  saffron  glow  : 
So  sprang  the  bright  gold  from  the  dusky  rind ; 
So  the  leaf  rustled  in  the  fanning  wind." 

The  Dmidical  priesthood  were  divided  into  three  classes — 
the  Druids,  who  were  the  philosophers  and  theologians ;  the 
Ouates,  or  Vates,  who  sacrificed,  and  pretended  to  foretell 
events ;  and  the  Bards,  who  were  poets  and  musicians,  and 
who  preserved  what  little  historical  Knowledge  existed.  The 
official  dress  of  the  Druid  was  a  white  flowing  robe ;  the 
Vates  wore  a  dress  of  light  green;  and  the  Bards  were  clothed 
in  sky-blue,  which  was  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  peace.  Each 
order  appears  to  have  carried  a  wand,  or  staff,  and  had  what 
was  called  a  Druid's  egg  hung  about  his  neck,  enclosed  in 
gold.  All  of  them,  also,  wore  the  hair  of  their  heads  short 
and  their  beards  long ;  while  the  common  people  wore  long 
hair  and  shaved  their  beards,  with  the  exception  of  their 
upper  lip. 

The  historical  and  philosophical  knowledge  of  the  Druids 
was  preserved  in  rude  verses,  committed  to  memory.  These 
verses  amounted  to  many  thousands,  and  the  form  in  which 
they  were  composed  was  the  Triad,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  example : — 

^  Eiry  mjnydd,  glas  gwddfyd 
Naturiath,  fiiwb  a  *i  dilyd — 
Ni  bydd  doeth  yn  hiz  mewn  Hid.'* 
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This  Triad  has  been  thus  translated : — 

<*  'Mid  the  snow  green  plants  ariae  : 
An  aie  bound  by  natuie'ft  ties  ; 
Anger  dweOs  not  with  the  wise.'* 

The  Bardic  traditions  moulded  into  this  form  of  verse  were 
annually  recited  in  public,  and  some  authors  have  supposed 
that  they  were  thus  better  preserved  from  alteration  and  in- 
terpolation than  they  could  have  been  by  transcription,  the 
art  of  printing  being  wholly  unknown. 

The  Druids  believed  in  one  God  :  this  doctrine,  however, 
was  esteoric  or  secret,  being  taught  only  to  the  members  of 
iheir  own  order.  The  multitude  were  instructed  in  the  be- 
lief of  many  gods :  they  worshipped  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars,  and  the  elements  of  fire  and  water,  with  other  gods, 
some  of  whom  answered  to  those  of  the  classical  nations  of 
antiquity;  so  many  were  their  gods,  eventually^  that  it  anight 
be  said  of  them,  as  it  was  said  of  the  gods  of  Greece,  "  No- 
body would  undertake  to  say  how  many  there  were  not." 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  Druidism  there  were  neither  covered 
temples  nor  sculptured  images  of  the  gods.  It  is  said  of 
Jupiter,  indeed)  that  he  was  represented  by  a  lofty  oak,  and 
Mercury  by  a  cube ;  but  these  must  be  considered  not  as 
attempts  to  imitate  the  bodily  forms  of  the  gods,  but  on./ 
as  emblematic  illustrations  of  their  attributes.  At  a  later 
period  material  configurations  of  the  objects  of  worship  were 
formed  in  great  numbers ;  representations  of  some  of  which 
(as  Hesus,  answering  to  Mars,  the  god  of  warfare  still  in 
existence.  Gildas  relates  that  the  ancient  Britons  had  a 
greater  number  of  gods  than  the  Egyptians  themselves,  there 
being  scarcely  <i  lal  e,  mountain,  or  wood,  without  its  pecu- 
liar divinity. 

Concerning  the  peculiar  forms  of  Druidical  worship,  little 
is  known.  Pliny  merely  records,  that  in  oflfering  sacrifice, 
the  officiating  priest  was  wont  to  pray  to  the  divinity  for  a 
blessing  on  the  people ;  and  that  at  some  sacred  rites  the 
women  went  naked,  having  their  flesh  stained  with  the  dark 
juice  of  the  wood. 

The  rites  of  the  Druids  were  stained  with  cruelty.  They 
offered  up  human  sacrifices  at  the  shrines  of  their  deities ; 
and  their  victims  endured  the  most  shameful  deaths.  Some- 
times they  were  roasted,  with  all  descriptions  of  cattle  and 
beasts^  in  a  large  image  of  wicker  work ;  at  others  crucified, 
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or  shot  to  death  ^ith  arrows.  While  ofiering  them  up  to 
their  senseless  deities,  songs  and  masical  instruments  were 
employed  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  sufferers.  All  this  marks 
the  ferocity  of  the  character  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  and  it 
should  create  in  us  a  spirit  of  gratitude  that  we  are  hlessed 
with  the  light  of  Christianity  to  guide  us  through  life. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Druids  united  error  with  truth.  They 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  which  the  Bible  in- 
structs mankind  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  asserted  that  it 
passed  at  death  from  one  body  to  another,  and  not  either  to 
a  place  of  endless  happiness  or  unalterable  woe.  This  doc- 
trine was  inculcated  by  many  ancient  philosophers ;  and  it  is 
believed  at  this  day  in  the  East.  It  is  called  the  transmigra^ 
tion  of  souls. 

The  authority  which  the  Druids  maintained  over  the  people 
was  enforced  by  a  very  singular  custom.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  winter,  on  a  certain  day,  every  family  in  Britain  was 
compelled  to  extinguish  their  nres,  and  to  pass  the  night  in 
cold  and  darkness.  On  the  following  day  an  offering  was 
carried  to  the  nearest  Druid,  and  the  fire  procured  from 
the  consecrated  altar.  No  evasion  was  allowed;  and  the 
deities,  by  whom  the  Britons  were  taught  to  believe  that 
every  object  of  creation  was  tenanted,  would,  it  was  supposed, 
give  information  of  every  act  of  disobedience  to  the  Druids. 

The  Druidical  hierarchy  held  in  their  hands  the  regulation 
and  control  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  internsd  afikirs 
of  the  community.  If  it  was  not  superior  to  the  civil  power, 
it  was  distinctly  another  power,  and  by  no  means  secondary 
to  it.  There  was  one  head  Druid  set  over  the  whole  body, 
who  was  called  the  Arch-druid,  and  who  was  elected  to  his 
place  of  supreme  authority  by  the  sufirages  of  the  rest ;  just 
as  the  pontiff  of  Rome  is  elected  by  the  cardinals  in  con- 
clave. Sometimes,  if  there  was  no  single  individual  whose 
pre-eminence  prevented  all  competition  for  the  vacant  dig- 
nity, the  struggle  for  the  primacy  gave  rise  to  a  contest  of 
arms.  The  Druids  enjoyed  both  exemption  from  military 
service,  and  freedom  nom  all  other  public  burdens ;  whence 
numbers  of  persons  came  of  their  own  accord  to  be  trained 
up  in  their  discipline,  while  others  were  sent  to  them  by  their 
parents  and  relations. 

The  Druidical  system  as  established  in  Britain  assumes  the 
appearance  of  something  not  native,  but  superinduced  by 
foreign  importation  upon  the  native  barbarism.     It  is  proba- 
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ble  that  much  of  it  wad  introduoed  by  the  Phoenician  set^ 
tiers,  and  at  a  later  period  by  the  Romans.     like  the  Greeks 
of  old,  the  Druids  collected  ^ods  and  creeds  fix>m  other 
countries.    There  are  many  circumstances  connected  with 
their  religion  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  of  patriar* 
chal  origin.     Thus  the  superstitious  reverence  for  the  oak 
appears  to  have  had  some  connexion  with  that  holier  feeling 
which  led  Abraham  to  erect  his  tent  and  his  altar  beneath 
the  shadows  of  a  tree  at  Mamre.    Thus  also  the  circles  of 
stones  mentioned  as  Druidical  places  of  worship^  resemble  in 
some  respects  the  altar  and  pillars  erected  by  Moses  under 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  piles  of  great  stones  at  Oilgal  and 
Mount  Ebal.    Hence  Druidism,  divested  of  its  later  cruel 
practices,  has  been  described  rather  as  a  corruption  of  the 

Satriarchal  religion,  than  a  direct  opposition  thereto,  like  the 
eathen  rites  of  GreeQ.e  and  Rome. 

The  poet  Wordsworth  alludes  to  this  circumstance  in  one 
of  his  ecclesiastical  sopnets : — 

*^  Screams  round  the  Arch-dniid*8  brow  the  seamew — white 
As  Meiiai*8  foam  ;  and  toward  the  mystic  ring 
Where  Augurs  stand,  the  Aiture  questi<ming, 
Slowly  the  cormorant  auns  her  heavy  flight, 
Portending  ruin  to  each  baleful  rite, 
That,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  hath  crept  o*er 
Diluvian  truths  and  patriarchal  lore." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Druidism  could  be  entirely  era- 
dicated  afler  the  Roman  conquest.  The  practice  of  its  wor* 
ship  subsisted  for  centuries  after  the  Druids  as  an  order  of 
priesthood  wei*e  extinct.  In  the  annals  of  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  centuries  there  are  numerous  edicts  of  emperors 
and  canons  of  councils  against  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  trees.  £ven  at  the  present  day  some  prac> 
tices  of  the  old  superstition  are  remembered  in  popular 
sports,  pastimes,  and  anniversary  usages.  The  ceremonies 
of  All-Hallowmass,  the  bonfires  of  May-Day,  the  virtues 
attributed  to  the  mistletoe,  and  various  other  villa^  customs, 
still  point  to  the  days  of  Druidism,  and  evince  that  the  im- 
pression of  its  dark  ritual  has  not  been  obliterated  from  the 
popular  imagination  by  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  thousand 
years.  So  difficult  is  it  to  root  out  errors  promulgated  amonff 
the  people  at  large  when  once  they  beoome  popular !  a£ 
though  they  may  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  are  never  wholly  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   ROMAN   INVASION. 

The  Komans  bad  long  been  extending  tbeir  conquests 
tbroagbout  tbe  world  before  they  heard  of  Britain.  The 
richest  part  of  Asia  was  theirs ;  and  theirs  also  were  the  best 
portions  of  Africa  and  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  Julius 
Csesar  had  even  conquered  Gaul,  or  France,  from  the  shores 
of  which  he  descried  some  of  the  high  white  cliffs  surround- 
ing the  *^  sea-girt  is]e;"  and  he  resolved  to  annex  Britain  like- 
wise to  the  Roman  empire. 

There  were  several  motives  which  induced  Caesar  to  under- 
take the  conquest  of  Britain.  Its  disj^ipction  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  the  stormy  but  narrow  sea  that  flows  between 
this  country  and  Rome,  gave  a  bold  and  romantic  character  to 
the  enterprise  which  inflamed  his  ambition.  Then,  again, 
Britain  was  inhabited  by  a  people  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Gauls ;  and  during  his  arduous  campaigns  on  the  Continent 
they  had  fought  against  him  under  the  banners  of  their  kind- 
red, which  excited  his  revenge.  Moreover,  Britain  seems  to 
have  been  considered  a  sort  of  Holy  Land  by  the  Celtic  na- 
tions, and  the  great  centre  and  stronghold  of  the  Druids,  who 
were  the  revered  pi^esthood  of  an  iron  superstition  that  bound 
men  and  tribes  and  nations  toeether,  and  inflamed  them  even 
more  than  patriotism  against  the  Roman  conquerors.  It  must 
be  remembered,  likewise,  that  Csesar,  in  common  with  the 
whole  Roman  nation,  bore  an  implacable  hatred  towards  the 
Graulish  race,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  a  scourge 
to  Rome  for  centuries.  From  the  days  of  the  elder  Tarquin, 
they  had  occasionally  broken  through  the  barrier  of  the  Alps, 
and  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  home  territories  of  the  re- 
public ;  and  the  war  which  the  Gauls  at  this  period  were 
carrying  on  with  Csesar,  was  only  a  part  of  the  long  contest, 
which  did  not  terminate  till  the  mighty  empire  was  over- 
thrown in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  Hence  the  Britons, 
as  the  active  allies  of  the  Gauls,  could  not  expect  to  escape 
sharing  in  the  deadly  conflict.  Apart  from  these  motives 
Caesar  may  have  had  others ;  such  as  his  desire  of  dazzling 
his  countrymen,  and  of  seeming  to  be  absorbed  by  objects  re- 
mote flrom  internal  ambition  by  expeditions  against  a  new 
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world ;  or  of  furnishing  a  pretence  for  prolonging  his  com- 
mand in  the  province  of  Gaul,  and  keeping  up  an  army  de- 
voted to  his  interest,  till  the  time  should  arrive  for  his  tramp- 
ling upon  the  liberty  of  Rome«  which  he  had  long  meditated. 
Finally,  Caesar  might  have  invaded  Britain  in  order  to  obtain 
possession  of  its  valuable  productions ;  for  he  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  British  lead  and  tin  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians had  anciently  imported  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
which  Massilia,  or  Marseilles,  was  still  carrying  on  a  trade. 
All  these  motives  seem  to  have  weighed  with  Caesar  in  his 
invasion  of  Britain ;  but  his  ruling  motive  was,  doubtless,  a 
love  of  conquest  and  glory;  for  Caesar  was  a  mighty  and  am- 
bitious conqueror,  who  no  sooner  subdued  one  nation,  than 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  subjugation  of  other  nations. 

It  was  in  the  year  B.  C.  55  that  Caesar  resolved  to  cross 
the  British  Channel.  ,  Accordhig  to  his  own  annals  he  did 
not  then  design  attempting  the  conquest,  but  simply  to  take  a 
view  of  the  island,  learn  the  nature  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
survey  the  coast,  harbours,  and  landing-places,  Before  he 
sailed  he  sent  Yolusenus  forward,  with  a  single  galley,  to  ob- 
tain some  knowledge  of  these  things ;  but  bis  commander  ap- 
pears to  have  rendered  him  but  little  service.  He  took  a 
distant  view  of  the  British  coast,  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  his 
expedition  returned  to  head^quarters.  With  such  information 
as  he  had,  however,  Caesar  embarked  with  about  12,000  men 
from  Portus  Itius>  or  Witstand,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne : 
the  cavalry  were  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  a  port  about 
eight  miles  off;  but  Caesar  left  orders  for  them  to  sail  as  soon 
as  the  weather  permitted. 

Caesar  reached  the  British  coasts  near  Dover  on  the  26th 
of  August.  Before  he  had  set  sail,  many  of  the  states, 
warned  of  the  comins  danger  by  some  merchants,  had  sent 
over  ambassadors  to  him  with  an  offer  of  hostages  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Roman  authority.  Caesar  received  these  am- 
bassadors with  kindness,  and,  exhorting  them  to  continue  in 
the  same  pacific  intentions,  sent  them  back  to  their  own 
country,  despatching  with  then^  Comini^s,  a  Gaul,  in  whose 
virtue,  wisdom,  and  fidelity  he  placed  great  confidence,  and 
whom  he  charged  to  visit  as  many  of  the  British  states  as  he 
could,  and  persuade  them  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  But  the  submission  the  Britons  had  offered  was 
intended  only  to  retard  invasion ;  and  when  they  found,  on  the 
return  of  the  ambassadors,  that  Caesar  still  intended  to  visit 
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Britain,  they  made  Cominus  his  envoy  prisoner^  and  prepared 
for  their  defence.  When  the  Romans  looked  from  their 
ships,  therefore,  to  the  steep  white  cliffs  above  them,  they  saw 
tbein  covered  with  armed  Britons. 

Fmding  that  the  spot  to  which  he  had  sailed  was  not  a  con- 
venient landing-place  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy,  Caesar  pro- 
ceeded about  seven  miles  further  along  the  coast,  and  pre- 
pared to  land  his  forces  on  an  open  flat  shore  between  Walmer 
Castle  and  Sandwich.  His  motions,  however,  were  watched 
bv  the  Britons,  and  sending  their  cavalry  and  war-ohariots 
before,  they  marched  rapidly  on  with  their  main  force  to  op- 
pose his  landing.  The  Roman  soldiers  for  some  time  hesi- 
tated to  leave  their  ships,  but  at  length  the  standard  bearer 
of  the  tenth  legion,  having  besought  the  gods  of  Rome  that 
what  he  was  about  to  do  might  prove  fortunate  for  the  legion, 
exclaimed,  '^  Follow  me,  Romans,  unless  you  will  give  up 
your  eagle  to  the  enemy  !  I,  at  least,  will  ao  my  duty  to  the 
republic  and  our  general ! "  As  he  spoke  he  leaped  into  the 
sea,  and  dashed  with  his  ensign  among  the  enemy's  ranks, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  his  fellow-soldiers.  The  two 
armies  were  for  a  long  time  mixed  in  combat ;  but  at  length 
the  Britons  were  compelled  to  retreat.  As  the  cavalry  of 
of  Caesar  however  had  not  yet  arrived,  he  could  not  pursue 
them,  so  that  bis  victory  was  not  complete. 

Thus  defeated  the  British  tribes  sought  the  advantages  of 
a  hollow  peace.  'They  offered  hostages  and  an  entire  sub- 
mission to  Caesar,  at  the  same  time  liberating  Cominus,  The 
conqueror  afler  reproachmg  them  for  senmng  ambassadors 
into  Gaul,  to  sue  for  peace,  and  then  making  war  upon  him 
without  any  just  cause,  forgave  them,  and  ordered  them  to 
send  a  nnmber  of  hostages  to  his  camp  as  security  for  their 
foture  good  behaviour.  Some  of  these  hostages  were  delivered 
and  others  promised,  while  the  several  chiefs  came  to  Caesar's 
camp  to  offer  allegiance  and  negociate  or  intrigue  for  their 
own  separate  interests.  Their  forces  seemed  to  be  disbanded, 
but  an  event  occurred  which  emboldened  them  to  re-assemble 
them,  in  order  to  contest  the  victory  with  the  conqueror. 

On  the  day  that  peace  was  concluded  between  Caesar  and 
the  British  chiefs,  the  Roman  cavalry  were  enabled  to  quit 
their  port  on  the  coast  of  Gaul.  They  arrived  safely  in  the 
Channel,  but  when  they  neared  the  British  coast,  and  were 
^thin  view  of  Caesar's  camp,  they  were  dispersed  by  a  tem- 
IMand  driven  back  to  the  port  whence  they  had  sailed. 

c 
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This  disaster  spread  a  general  oonstemation  through  the 
camp^  for  there  were  no  other  vessels  to  carry  the  troops 
back,  and  Caesar  had  made  no  preparations  for  wintering  in 
Britain.  The  Britons  also  saw  the  extent  of  Caesar's  ^a- 
mity,  and  they  deyised  means  to  profit  by  it.  Having  pre- 
viously held  secret  consultations  among  themselves,  the  chiefs 
retired  from  Caesar's  camp  by  degrees,  and  beean  to  re-assem- 
ble their  troops.  The  effects  were  soon  made  visible.  The 
Britons  had  everywhere  gathered  in  their  harvest  except  one 
field,  and  as  one  of  the  two  legions  that  formed  the  expe- 
dition were  employed  in  cutting  down  the  com  in  that  field, 
Cssar  suddenly  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  risin?  in  that  direction. 
As  the  chiefs  had  been  slow  in  sending  their  promised  hos- 
tages, and  had  secretly  retired  from  his  camp,  Caesar  sus- 
pected their  fidelity,  and  he  rushed  to  the  spot  with  two 
cohorts,  leaving  orders  for  the  other  soldiers  of  the  legion  to 
follow  as  soon  as  possible.  When  he  arrived  he  found  that 
the  legion  which  had  been  surprbed  in  the  corn-field,  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  cavalry  and  war-chariots  of 
the  Britons,  who  had  been  concealed  in  the  neighbouring 
woods.  The  leeion  had  already  suffered  considerable  loss, 
but  he  succeeded  in  bringing  off  the  remnant,  with  which  he 
withdrew  to  his  intrenched  camp. 

Emboldened  by  this  partial  success,  the  British  force  of 
horse  and  foot,  being  re-enforced  from  all  parts,  gradually 
drew  round  the  camp  of  Caesar.  They  meditated  attacking 
him,  but  Caesar,  anticipating  them,  marshalled  his  legions  out- 
side of  the  camp,  and  seizing  a  favourable  opportunity  fell 
upon  them  and  put  them  to  flight.  The  Romans  pursued  the 
fugitives,  slaughtering  many  of  them,  and  setting  nre  to  some 
houses  and  villages,  after  which  they  returned  to  their  camp. 

The  Britons  now  again  sued  for  peace,  which  Caesar,  being 
anxious  to  return  to  Gaul  as  soon  as  possible,  granted.  The 
conditions  were  that  the  number  of  hostages  snould  be  dou- 
bled ;  but  he  did  not  wait  to  receive  these,  for,  a  fair  wind 
springing  up,  he  set  sail  at  midnight,  and  arrived  safely  in 
Gaul.  One  or  two  British  states  sent  their  hostages^  and 
the  breach  of  treaty  which,  the  rest  committed  gave  Caesar  a 
plea  of  justification  for  a  second  invasion  in  the  next  year, 
B.C.  54. 

Caesar  spent  the  winter  in  building  and  equipping  his  fleet 
When  he  embarked  he  had  800  vessels  of  different  classes, 
and  these  carried  five  legions  and  2,000  cavalry,  or  about 
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32,000  men.    He  set  saU  from  the  same  Portus  Itius,  and  he 
duembarked  apparently  on  the  same  flat  between  Walmer 
Castle  and  Sandwich  where  he  had  landed  the  year  before. 
No  enemy  appeared  on  the  beach  to  oppose  him,  bnt  the 
Britons  were  encamped  at  some  distance  with  an  evident  de- 
tennination  to  contest  the  possession  of  their  island  with  the 
invader.   Csesar  found  them  well  posted  on  some  rising  ground 
behind  a  river,  probably  the  Stour,  near  Canterbury;  the 
passage  of  which  river  was  gallantly  disputed  bv  the  confe- 
derate army  with  their  cavaSry  and  chariots.    The  Britons 
however  were  repulsed  by  the  Roman  horse,  and  they  re- 
treated towards  the  woods  to  a  place  strongly  fortifiea  by 
Tiature  and  art — strong  barricades  of  felled  trees  being  laid 
upon  one  another  so  as  to  secure  the  avenues.  But  this  strong- 
hold was  taken  by  the  soldiers  of  the  seventh  leffion,  who 
carried  it  by  means  of  a  mound  of  earth  cast  up  in  front  of  it, 
and  then  they  drove  the  Britons  from  the  cover  of  the  woods. 
The  evening  closed  on  their  retreat ;  and  the  Roman  eagles 
were  scarcdy  displayed  the  following  morning,  and  the  trum- 
pets had  hardly  sounded  the  advanqe,  when  intelligence  was 
brought  that  the  fleet  had  been  nearly  all  driven  on  the  shore 
and  wrecked  during  the  night.     On  repairing  to  the  coast 
Csesar  found  that  forty  of  his  ships  were  lost,  and  the  rest  so 
damaged  as  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  repair.  Caesar,  however, 
set  all  his  carpenters  to  work,  wrote  for  more  artisans  from 
Gaul,  and  ordered  the  legions  stationed  on  that  coast  to  build 
as  many  new  ships  as  they  could.     Having  repaired  his  loss, 
and  having  caused  all  his  fleet  to  be  drawn  upon  dry  land  and 
enclosed  within  his  fortified  camp,  he  again  marched  in  pur- 
smt  of  the  enemy.    In  his  absence  the  British  chiefs  nad 
appointed  Cassivelaunus  as  supreme   commander  of  their 
forces,  and  Csesar  found  him  well  posted  at  or  near  to  the  scene 
of  the  last  battle.     Cassivelaimus  had  a  reputation  for  skill 
and  braveiy,    and  on  this  occasion  he  well  sustained  it. 
Without  waiting  to  be  attacked  Cassivelaunus  boldly  charged 
the  Roman  cavalry  with  his  horse,  supported  by  his  chariots ; 
and  thoughCsesar  says  that  he  drove  the  Britons  to  their  woods 
and  thdr  hills  with  great  slaughter,  it  is  evident  that  the  vic- 
tory he  gained  was  not  complete.    Soon  after  the  British  gave 
the  Romans  a  severe  check.   Sallying  from  the  wood  they  cut 
Dp  the  Roman  advanced  guard ;  and  when  two  cohorts  were 
^t  to  their  aidi  the  Britons  charged  them  in  separate  parties, 
nmted  them,  and    then  retired  without  loss.     Csesar  was 
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obliged  to  confess  that  his  heavy-armed  legions  were  not  a 
match  for  the  active  and  liffht-armed  Britons.  But  these  suc- 
cesses of  the  Britons  led  to  their  overthrow.  Yenturiug  a 
general  engagement  on  the  following  day,  they  were  defeated; 
and  the  auxiliary  troops  which  had  joined  the  standard  of 
Cassivelaunus  returned  to  their  homes. 

Cassivelaunus  retired  for  the  defence  of  his  own  kingdom 
beyond  the  Thames,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  Romans. 
Caesar  reached  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames  at  Coway- 
Stokes,  near  Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  where  the  river  was  con- 
sidered fordable.  Cassivelaunus  had  caused  sharp  stakes  to  be 
driven  into  the  water  for  defence,  and  lined  the  opposite  shore 
with  armed  men ;  but  CsBsar  overcame  these  difficulties,  and 
dispersed  the  enemy.  The  greater  part  of  the  army  of  Cas- 
sivelaunus was  now  disbanded,  but  with  a  force  of  four  thou- 
sand war  chariots  he  still  harassed  the  Romans.  The  want 
of  union^  however,  among  the  petty  states  into  which  the 
island  was  divided,  soon  began  to  appear,  and  to  disconcert 
all  the  brave  chief's  measures  for  resistance.  Csesar  was 
joined  by  Mandubratius,  chief  of  the  Trinobantes,  who  dwelt 
m  Essex  and  Middlesex,  while  other  tribes  also  sent  in  then* 
submission.  Some  of  these  people  led  Csesar  to  the  capital 
of  Cassivelaunus,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  to 
the  site  of  St.  Albans,  and  on  the  spot  where  the  flourishing 
Roman  colony  of  Yerulamium  arose  many  years  after.  The 
capital  of  Cassivelaunus  was  captured,  and  at  the  news  of  this 
reverse,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  sue  for  peace.  Csesar  granted 
peace  on  such  easy  terms,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  tired  of 
the  war ;  but  he  says  that  he  wished  to  return  to  Gaul  in 
order  to  quell  the  insurrections  which  had  taken  place  in  that 
country.  The  terms  of  the  peace  were  that  hostages  should 
be  given  and  a  yearly  tribute  paid  to  the  Romans;  and  having 
received  the  hostages  he  retired  to  the  seacoast,  and  embarked 
again  for  Gaul.  He  had  not  conquered  the  country,  for  he 
had  not  erected  a  single  fort,  nor  did  he  leave  a  single  cohort 
behind  him  to  secure  the  ground  he  had  gained  in  the  island. 

After  the  departure  of  Csesar  Britain  was  left  undisturbed 
by  foreign  arms  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  Little  is 
known  of  the  Britons  during  that  period,  but  it  seems  clear 
that,  while  iuternal  wars  continued  to  be  waged,  they  made 
great  advances  in  civilization ;  and  especially  those  who  oc- 
cupied the  maritime  parts  opposite  the  coast  o^  Gaul.  The 
disunion  of  the  Britons,  their  constant  civil  dissensions,  and 
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theiir  want  of  a  system  of  defence,  laid  them  open  to  the 
Romans  whenever  they  should  think  fit  to  renew  the  stni^gle. 
The  fatal  civil  wars  among  themselves  for  a  time  checked  the 
ambition  of  the  Romans  for  foreign  conquest;  but  at  length, 
in  the  ninety-seventh  year  after  Caesar's  expedition,  (A.D.  43,) 
the  emperor  Claudius  resolved  to  seize  the  island.  Aulus 
Plaatius,  a  skilfid  commander,  was  sent  with  a  large  army 
to  invade  it,  and  the  Britons,  who  had  made  no  preparation, 
at  first  ofiered  no  resistance.  Subsequently  they  took  the 
field  under  Caractacus  and  Togudumnus;  but  they  were 
defeated  in  the  inland  country,  and  Aulus  Plautius  followed 
ap  his  victories  beyond  the  river  devem.  After  sustaining 
another  defeat  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn,  the  Britons 
retreated  eastward,  to  some  marshes  on  the  Thames^  where, 
availing  themselves  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  they  made  a 
desperate  stand,  and  caused  the  Romans  great  loss.  Plautius 
seeing  their  determined  spirit  retreated  to  the  south  of  the 
Thames,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  emperor  Claudius. 
Without  fighting  any  battles  he  accompanied  his  army  on  its 
advance  to  the  north  of  the  Thames,  and  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Camalodunum,  now  Colchester,  the  capital  of  the 
trinobantes,  after  which  he  returned  to  Rome.  Plautius  was 
left  to  pursue  the  conquest  of  the  country,  and  while  he  prose* 
cated  an  undecisive  warfare  with  the  inland  Britons,  Yespa- 
sian,  his  second  in  command,  was  employed  in  subdumg 
Vectis,  or  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  maratime  states  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  coasts.  That  part  of  the  island  which 
lies  to  the  south  of  the  Thames  was  subdued,  and  also  a 
narrow  strip  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  but  when  Pldutius 
was  recalled  to  Rome,  these  territories  were  overrun  and 
thrown  into  confiision  by  the  Britons. 

Pbiutius  was  succeeded  by  Ostorius  Scapala;  (A.  D.  50.) 
At  this  time  the  cause  of  the  Romans  seemed  almost  hope- 
less. Their  allies  were  falling  fi*Qm  them,  the  imsubdued 
states  were  becoming  more  bold>  and  the  people  they  had  held 
in  subjection  were  ripe  for  revolt.  Ostorius,  however,  proved 
equal  to  the  emeigency.  Although  it  was  midwinter  when  he 
arrived  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  and  the 
Britons,  taken  by  surprise,  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 
After  this  victory  Ostorius  employed  himself  in  erecting  for- 
tresses along  the  Banks  of  tne  Severn  and  the  Avon,  in 
Warwickshire,  to  secure  his  possession  of  the  countries  east 
Vkd  south  of  those  rivers.    It  was  by  the  gradual  advance  of 
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such  lines  of  fortresses  that  the  Bomans  brought  die  whole  of 
England  south  of  the  Tyne  under  subjection. 

Ostorius  also  adopted  the  cautious  policy  of  disarming 
all  such  of  the  Britons  within  the  line  of  forts  as  he  su8pecte£ 
This  measure  drove  the  Iceni,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
dwelt  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  into  open  revolt.     Havii^ 
formed  a  league  with  their  neighbours,  they  chose  their  groiind 
for  a  decisive  battle ;  but,  though  they  fought  obstinately, 
they  were  defeated.    Ostorius  subsequently  conquered  the 
Cangi,  and  subdued  a  rebellion  among  the  Brigantes,  who 
occupied  Yorkshire^  with  parts  of  Lancashire,  and  other  ad- 
jacent counties.    Having  subdued  these,  he  marched  rapidly 
against  the  Silures — ^the  inhabitants  of  South  Wales — who 
were  the  fiercest  enemies  the  Romans  ever  had  to  enooonter 
in  South  Britain.    These  people  were  under  the  conmiand  of 
Caractacus,  whose  known  valour  and  skill  in  the  stratagems 
of  war  increased  their  natural  courage.     Caractacus  retired 
to  the  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  where  he  resolved  to  wait 
firmly  the  issue  of  battle.    The  scene  of  the  action  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill  in  Shropshire, 
near  to  the  confiuence  of  the  rivers  Colne  and  Tame.    As  the 
Bomans  approached,  the  chieftains  of  the  confederated  Bri- 
tish clans  rushed  along  the  ranks,  exhorting  their  men,  and 
Caractacus  exclaimed,  ''  This  day  must  decide  the  fate  of 
Britain !    The  era  of  liberty  or  bondage  begins  fix>m  this 
hour !     Remember  your  brave  ancestors,  who  drove  Csesar 
fix)m  their  shores,  and  preserved  their  freedom,  their  pro- 
perty, and  the  persons  and  honours  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren."   Ostorius  was  astonished  at  the  arrangement  of  the 
British  chief,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Britons ;  but  his  numbers, 
discipline,  and  superior  arms,  once  more  ensured  him  the 
victory.     Having  neither  breast-plates  nor  helmets,  the  Bri- 
tons could  not  withstand  the  Roman  swords  and  spears,  and, 
afler  a  fearful  carnage,  they  were  routed.    Caractacus  es- 
caped firom  the  field  of  battle ;  but  having  taken  refuge  with 
his  stepmother,  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  that 
heartless  woman  caused  him  to  be  put  in  chains  and  delivered 
up  to  the  Romans.     From  the  camp  of  Ostorius  he  was  car- 
ried, with  his  wife  and  his  family,  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  cf 
Claudius.    The  arrival  of  a  barbarian  prince,  who  for  nine 
years  had  withstood  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  was  consi- 
dered a  fit  subject  for  a  triumph.    All  Rome,  all  Italv,  were 
impatient  to  gaze  on  the  indomitable  Briton ;  and  his  difpiified 
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oondact,  as  he  passed  throosh  the  throng,  gained  for  him  uni* 
▼ersal  respect.  Even  in  the  presence  of  Claudius  he  main- 
tained a  lo%^  hearing.  While  his  friends  and  family  im- 
plored mercy,  he  showed  himself  superior  to  misfortune. 
His  speech  was  manly,  his  countenance  unaltered :  he  was 
great  and  dignified,  even  in  ruin.  His  magnanimous  beha* 
▼ioor  procured  him  milder  treatment  than  the  Roman  c6n- 
querors  usually  bestowed  on  captive  princes ;  his  chains,  and 
those  of  his  family,  were  instantly  struck  off. 

Thouffh  defeated)  the  Silures  were  not  conquered.  Thev 
continuiuly  attacked  and  harassed  the  Romans,  till  at  length 
Ostorius  sunk  under  the  fatigue  and  vexation,  and  expired,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  Britons  r  they  boasted  that  the  war  had 
brought  him  to  his  grave. 

Under  Aulas  Didius  and  Yeranius,  the  immediate  succes- 
sors of  Ostorius,  the  Roman  power  in  Britain  remained  sta- 
tionary.   During  this  period,  indeed,  the  emperor  Nero,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father  Claudius,  entertained  the  thought  of 
withdrawing  his  troops  from  the  island.    The  next  governor, 
however,  Paulinns  Suetonius,  who  arrived  in  Britain  A.D. 
99,  revived  the  spirit  of  the  conquerors.    On  his  arrival  Sue- 
tonius captured  the  island  of  Mona,  now  Anglesey,  which 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Druids,  and  the  refuge  of  the  de- 
nted British  warriors,  and  the  disaffected  generally.    While 
engaged  in  securing  the  sacred  island,  events  took  place 
wmch  went  &r  to  commit  the  safety  of  the  entire  empire  of 
the  Romans  in  Britain.    Exasperated  at  his  attack  on  the 
Draids,  and  the  groves  of  Mona,  which  he  had  cut  down, 
and  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  treated  them  gene- 
nlly,  the  Britons  flew  to  arms.     One  circumstance  especially 
incited  them  to  revolt.    Prasutaffus,  kins  of  the  Iceni,  had 
'cceotly  died>  leaving  his  possessions  to  be  ruled  jointly  by 
the  Romans  and  his  queen  Boadicea.    The  Romans,  how- 
ler, were  not  satisfied  with  the  half  of  his  dominions.  They 
Kizedthe  whole;  and  when  Boadicea  remonstrated,  Catus, 
^  procurator,  caused  her  to  be  scourged,  subjected  her 
^soghters  to  gross  treatment,  and  caused  me  relations  of  her 
^^coised  husband  to  be  reduced  to  slavery.     Boadicea  was 
00  conunon  character ;  she  escaped  from  the  Romans,  made 
Known  her  wrongs,  and  an  extensive  armed  league  was 
l^od,  over  which  she  assumed  the  supreme  command. 
ThiiBtingfor  revenue,  she  pressed  forward  into  the  Roman 
povince;  destroyea  several  small  divisions  of  the  Roman 
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forces;  captured  and  reduced  to  ashes  the  cities  of  Camalodu^ 
nwony  London,  and  Yerulaminm ;  and  in  a  few  days  put  to 
death  seventy  thousand  Romans  and  their  confederates.  At 
the  head  of  a  numerous  host,  Boadicea  approached  the  Ro- 
man forces,  under  Suetonius,  who  had  hastened  from  the 
western  part  of  Britain  to  arrest  her  progress,  and  had  posted 
himself  in  a  strong  position  near  Yerulamium.  The  Romans 
were  rendered  desperate  hj  the  ferocity  which  Boadicea  dis- 
played, and  their  courage  and  discipline  once  more  prevailed. 
The  Britons  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  Boadicea 
slew  herself  after  the  hattle  in  despair. 

Suetonius  was  recalled  from  Britain  for  his  cruelty,  and 
notwithstanding  his  victories,  his  immediate  successors  were 
compelled  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  without  attempting  the 
extent  of  their  dominions.  At  length,  about  A.D.  75,  the 
Romans  under  Julius  Frontinus  recommenced  their  forward 
movements  by  subduing  the  Silures.  This  general  was  suc- 
ceeded, A.D.  78,  by  Agricola,  who  was  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
both  peace  and  war.  Asricola  completed  the  conquest  of 
Britain.  In  the  course  of  seven  campaigns  he  subdued  the 
northern  districts ;  constructed  a  line  of  forts  between  the 
Frith  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde ;  and  penetrated  even  further, 
defeating  his  opponents  on  the  Grampian  hills. 

While  Agricola  was  at  war  with  the  Britons,  he  sought  to 
improve  their  manners.  He  endeavoured  to  subdue  their 
fierceness,  find  change  their  erratic  disposition,  by  teaching 
them  some  of  the  useful  arts,  and  introducing  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  civilized  life.  He  persuaded  them  to  settle  in 
towns,  to  build  comfortable  dwelling  houses,  and  to  erect 
halls  and  temples.  It  was  a  part  of  ms  policy,  also,  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  education,  and  to  give  to  the  sons  of  the  lead- 
ing British  chiefs  a  knowledge  of  polite  letters.  By  degrees 
the  Britons  began  to  cultivate  the  beauties  of  the  Roman 
language,  to  wear  the  Roman  toga,  and  to  indulge  in  the 
luxuries  of  baths,  porticos,  and  elegant  banquets.  One  great 
advantage  resulted  from  his  influence.  Druidism  was  extir- 
pated, and  the  last  of  its  ministers  driven  from  the  blood- 
stained land. 

From  the  con<][uests  of  Agricola,  during  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  Britam  remained  so  tranquil  that  scarcely  a 
single  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Roman  annals.  The 
Britons  seemi  to  have  considered  the  Romans  rather  as  their 
protectors  and  teachers  than  as  their  persecutors.    In  Uie 
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reign  of  Hadrian^  however,  the  Romans  were  attacked  all 
along  their  northern  frontiers  by  the  Caledonians,  and  the 
whok  state  of  the  island  was  such  as  to  demand  that  em- 
peror's presence.  Hadrian  visited  Britain  A.D.  121,  at 
which  time  the  conquests  of  Agricola  north  of  the  Tyne  and 
Solway  were  lost,  and  his  advanced  line  of  forts  between  the 
Forth  and  the  Clyde  destroyed.  Without  either  resigning  or 
reconquering  all  that  territory,  Hadrian  contented  himself 
with  raising  a  new  rampart  between  the  Solway  Frith  and 
the  German  Ocean.  It  would  have  been  wise  in  the  Ro> 
mans  to  have  kept  to  this  line,  but  in  the  following  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  138,  the  governor  of  Britain,  Lollius 
Urbicus,  advanced  from  it,  and  again  fixed  the  Roman 
^ntier  at  the  isthmus  between  the  Clyde  and  Forth.  It 
was  the  boast  of  the  Romans  that  this  fortified  line  was  to 
cover  and  protect  all  the  fertile  territories  of  the  south,  and 
to  drive  the  enemy  into  another  island^  barren  and  barbarous 
like  themselves.  In  the  reign  of  Commodus,  A.D.  183, 
however,  the  northern  tribes  again  broke  through  this  bar- 
rier, and  the  country  which  lay  between  it  became  the  scene 
of  several  sanguinary  battles  with  the  Romans.  About  the 
same  time,  also,  a  mutinous  spirit  declared  itself  among  the 
legions  in  Britain,  and  symptoms  were  everywhere  seen  of 
that  decline  in  discipline  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  empire.  These  wars  continued  for  many  years,  and 
cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of  the  civilized  British  subjects  of 
Rome. 

In  the  year  A.D.  207,  the  Emperor  Severus  led  an  army 
in  person  against  the  northern  barbarians^  and  after  many 
arduous  contests  the  invaders  were  driven  back.  Severus 
erected  a  strong  stone  wall  near  to  the  rampart  of  Hadrian, 
which  was  twdve  feet  high  and  eight  feet  thick,  to  which 
were  added  a  number  of  stations  or  towns,  eighty-one  castles, 
and  numerous  castelets  or  turrets.  As  long  as  the  Roman 
power  lasted,  this  barrier  was  constantly  garrisoned  by  armed 
men. 

Severus  had  not  finished  this  great  work  when  the  north- 
ern tribes  resumed  the  ofiensive.  He  vowed  their  extermi- 
nation) and  marched  northward,  but  he  died  at  Eboracum,  or 
York)  in  the  early  pan  of  the  year  211.  Caracalla,  his  son 
and  successor)  who  had  been  serving  with  him  in  Britain, 
tired  of  the  warfare,  made  peace  with  the  Caledonians ;  for- 
mallv  ceding  to  them  the  debatable  ground  between  the  Sol- 
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way  and  Tyne,  and  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forthy  after 
which  he  returned  to  Rome. 

Of  the  history  of  Britain  daring  the  seventy  years  which 
followed  the  death  of  Severus,  few  genuine  particulars  are 
preserved  in  history.  The  country  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
general  tranqaiUibr,  and  the  people  to  have  advanced  m  the 
arts  of  civilized  me.  That  Britain  was  at  this  time  a  Tain* 
ahle  province  of  the  Roman  empire  is  evident  from  many 
passages  of  ancient  writers.  The  produce  of  the  mines  was 
wx  object  of  great  importance ;  considerable  sums  were  an- 
nually received  from  taxes ;  and  British  youths  rendered  im- 
portant services  in  the  Roman  armies. 

When  Britain  reappears  in  the  annals  of  history  she  was 
becomii^  the  scene  of  a  new  enterprise.  In  A.D.  286, 
Scandinavian  and  Saxon  pirates  began  to  ravage  her  coasts. 
At  this  time  Diocletian  and  Maximinian  swayed  the  Roman 
empire,  and  to  repress  these  marauders,  the  emperors  ap- 
pointed CarausiuSy  a  Menapian,  to  the  command  of  a  strone 
fleet,  the  head-quarters  of  which  was  in  the  British  Channel. 
Carausius  defeated  the  pirates  of  the  Baltic,  but  he  was  soon 
accused  of  collusion  with  the  enemy,  and  the  emperors  sent 
orders  from  Rome  to  put  him  to  death.  On  discovering  this, 
Carausius  fled  with  his  fleet  to  Britain,  where  the  legions 
rallied  round  his  victorious  standard,  and  bestowed  upon  him 
the  imperial  diadem.  The  joint  emperors  of  Rome  attempted 
to  reduce  him  to  their  allegiance,  but  they  were  defeated,  and 
were  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  conceding  to  him  the 
government  of  Britain,  of  Boulogne,  and  the  adjacent  coasts 
of  Gaul,  together  with  the  title  of  emperor.  Under  the 
reign  of  Carausius  Britain  figured  as  a  great  naval  power. 
He  built  ships  of  war,  manned  them  in  part  with  Scandina- 
vian and  Saxon  pirates,  and  remaining  absolute  master  of  the 
Channel,  his  fleets  swept  the  seas  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  But  his  reiffn  was  brie£ 
He  was  murderered  at  Eboracum,  or  York,  in  Sie  year  287, 
by  Allectus,  a  Briton,  who  succeeded  to  his  insular  empire. 

AUectus  reigned  about  three  years,  when  he  was  defeated 
atid  slain  by  an  officer  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  Roman  empire  on  the  resignation  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximinian*  Constantius  (JnlOTus  died  in 
A.Di  906,  at  Eboracum,  abd  his  son  Constantine,  afterwards 
called  the  Great,  began  his  reign  at  that  place.  Ccmstantine 
Waged  a  doubtAil  war  north  of  the  wall  of  Severus,  after 
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which  he  left  the  klandy  taking  with  him  a  great  namber  of 
British  youths  as  recruits  for  his  armj.  From  this  time  to 
the  death  of  Constantmey  in  337,  Britain  seems  again  to  have 
enjoyed  tranquillity. 

The  Roman  empire  was  now  fast  decayine.  The  removal 
of  its  capital  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  had  its  effects  on 
tiie  remote  proyinces  of  Britain.  Under  the  immediate  sue- 
oessora  of  Constantine,  while  the  Frank  and  Saxon  pirates 
ravaged  the  southern  Coasts,  the  Picts,  Scots,  and  Attacots, 
begun  to  harass  the  northern  provinces,  and  to  defy  the  wall  of 
stone  erected  by  Severus.  In  the  year  367,  it  is  said,  that  the 
Picts  and  Scots  pillaged  Augusta,  or  the  city  of  London, 
and  carried  off  its  inhabitants  as  slaves.  They  were  in  pos- 
session of  that  dty  when  Theodosius  arrived  as  governor  of 
Britain,  and  he  compelled  them  to  retreat  and  to  relinquish 
the  prisoners  and  booty  they  had  captured. ,  Theodosius  re- 
mained in  Britain  two  years,  and  did  much  towards  restor- 
loff  it  to  a  state  of  prosperity.  At  this  period,  indeed,  agri- 
cmtare  was  so  flourishmg  that  Britain  supplied  the  conti- 
nent with  large  quantities  of  com.  Its  mines  of  lead  and 
tin  were,  also,  worked  to  a  great  extent,  and  even  its  chalk 
was  exported^ 

In  382,  by  one  of  the  changes  which  were  now  becoming 
frequent,  Maximus,  the  governor  of  Britain,  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor.  He  might  have  retained  the  island,  but 
his  ambition  induced  him  to  seek  the  possession  of  all  that 
portion  of  the  Western  Empire  which  remained  to  Gratian. 
He  withdrew  nearly  all  his  troops,  and  so  many  of  the  Bri- 
tons followed  him  to  Gaul  that  tiie  island  was  left  almost 
defenceless.  Maximus  became  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Gratian  the  undisputed  master  of  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  He  estaUiahed  the  seat  of  his  government  at  Treves; 
but  Theodosius,  called  the  Great,  the  emperor  of  the  East, 
marched  against  him ;  and  after  being  defeated  in  two  great 
battles,  Maximus  retired  to  Aquilea,  on  the  confines  of  Italy 
and  lUyria,  where  he  was  betrayed  to  the  conqueror,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  A.D.  388. 

During  the  absence  of  Maximus,  the  Picts  and  Scots  re- 
newed their  depredations  in  Britain,  but  Chrysantus,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Theodosius,  repulsed  them.  In  the  reign  of  Hono- 
rins  they,  with  the  Saxons,  again  renewed  their  ravages,  and 
it  was  in  yain  that  Stilicho,  tne  guardian  of  the  boy-emperor, 
sought  to  restrain  them*    The  Roman  power  was  now,  in* 
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deed,  almost  broken,  and  the  Britons  knowing  itas,  permitted 
the  soldiery  to  elect  one  Marcus  emperor  of  Britain.  But 
Marcus  was  soon  dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  the  same 
soldiery  who  had  exalted  him,  as  was  also  one  Gratian,  whom 
they  had  set  up  in  his  stead.  Their  third  choice  fell  on  Con- 
stantine^  who,  like  Maximus,  aspired  to  the  empire  of  the 
West,  and,  like  Maximus,  fell  in  the  attempt  to  secure  it, 
A.  D.  411.  Ailer  the  death  of  Constantine,  Honorius  twice 
sent  over  troops  for  the  recovery  and  protection  of  Britain, 
but  danger  at  home  obliged  him  to  recall  them^  and  about 
the  year  420,  nearly  five  centuries  after  Caesar's  first  inva- 
sion, the  Roman  emperors  abandoned  the  island.  A  mutual 
friendship  subsisted  some  time  aflier  between  the  Britons  and 
Romans,  and  the  emperor  Honorius,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  states  of  Britain,  seemed  formally  to  release  them 
from  their  allegiance^  and  to  acknowledge  the  national  in- 
dependence. 

The  domination  of  the  Romans  over  the  Britons  lasted  for 
about  four  hundred  years.  After  the  period  of  transition  and 
conflict  was  over,  their  rule  was  on  the  whole  a  happy  one 
for  Britain.  Under  it  civilization  rapidly  gained  ground. 
Order  and  magnificence,  arts  and  literature,  took  the  place  of 
the  imperfect  government,  the  internal  wars,  the  ignorance,  the 
mud  hovels,  the  towns  in  the  woods,  and  the  generally  rude 
accommodations  of  the  Britons.  The  country  assumed  a  new 
aspect ;  it  looked  as  if  a  new  and  brighter  day  dawned  upon 
it.  Cultivation  was  improved  and  extended,  forests  were 
swept  away,  roads  were  formed,  and  towns  arose  which  ex- 
hibited piles  of  regular,  stately,  and  decorated  architecture^ 
The  Roman  stations  and  towns  exceeded  three  hundred ;  and 
many  of  these  may  yet  be  traced  with  some  degree  of  preci- 
sion. Roman  foundations  and  remains  still  abound;  and 
coins,  pottery,  urns  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  various 
instruments,  are  frequently  discovered,  on  the  soil  being 
turned  up  below  the  common  depth  of  cultivation.  The  state 
of  Britain  under  the  Romans  is  forcibly  depicted  by  the  ora- 
tor Eumenius.in  a  panegyric  on  Constantine  the  Great.  "  Oh, 
fortunate  Britannia,''  he  exclaims,  '^  thee  hath  nature  deser- 
vedly enriched  with  the  choicest  blessings  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Thou  neither  feelest  the  excessive  colds  of  winter,  nor 
the  scorching  heats  of  summer.  Thy  harvests  reward  thy 
labours  with  so  great  an  increase,  as  to  supply  thy  tables  with 
breads  and  thy  cellars  with  liquor.    Thy  woods  nave  no  se^ 
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Tttre  beasts ;  and  there  are  no  serpents  there  to  harm  the  tra- 
▼eSer.  Innumerable  are  thy  herds  of  cattle,  and  thy  flocks 
of  sheep,  which  feed  thee  plentifully,  and  clothe  thee  richly. 
As  to  the  comforts  of  life,  the  days  are  long,  and  no  night 
passes  without  some  glimpses  of  light''  There  is  reason  to 
belieTe  that,  at  least,  mroughout  the  whole  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain,  it  was  as 
flourishing  and  as  happy  a  province  as  any  other  in  the 
empuie. 

As  great  a  change  took  place  under  the  Roman  domination 
in  the  spiritual  as  m  the  moral  condition  of  Britain.  It  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty  who  first  disseminated  Christianity  in 
the  British  isles.  Eusebius  asserts  that  it  was  some  of  the 
apostles,  which  is  confirmed  by  Theodoret,  who,  after  haying 
mentioned  Spain,  says  that  St.  Paul  brought  salvation  to  die 
isles  which  lie  in  the  ocean.  Clement,  who  wrote  before  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  and  who  was  a  fellow- labourer  with 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  says,  that  being  a  preacher 
both  in  the  east  and  west,  he  taught  righteousness  to  tne  whole 
world,  and  went  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  west.  This  tes- 
timony in  favour  of  St.  Paul's  visiting  Britain  is  far  stronger 
than  the  traditional  testimony  concerning  St.  Peter,  St.  James, 
Simon  Zelotes,  Philip,,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea ;  but  whether 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  island  by  any  of  these 
holy  men;  or  whether,  after  the  persecution  and  death  of 
Stephen,  by  some  of  the  Syrian  Christians,  who  were  scat- 
tered abroad ;  or  by  the  devout  soldiers  of  the  same  nation, 
whom  a  famine  had  driven  into  the  armies  of  Claudius ;  or 
by  some  of  the  Jewish  converts,  dispersed  over  the  world, 
when  Claudius  **  commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome,*' 
cannot  be  clearly  ascertained.  It  must  suffice  to  know  that 
the  island  was  early  blessed  by  the  dissemination  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  before  the  end  of  the  second  centuiy  the 
Britons  had  generally  received  the  gospel. 

<'  The  Julian  spear, 
A  way  fint  opened,  and  with  Roman  chains 
The  tidings  came  of  Jesus  cracified : 
They  came — they  spread ;  the  weak,  the  suffering  bear, 
Receive  the  faith,  and  in  the  hope  abide." 

WOEDSWOHTH. 

So  well  grounded  in  the  Christian  faith  were  the  early 
Britons,  that,  in  the  third  century,  when  "  Diocletian's  fiery 
•word"  worked  "busy  as  the  lightning,"  many  were  found 
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willing  to  offer  up  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  the  gospeL  In 
that  persecution,  Alban,  '^  England's  first  martyr/'  perished 
at  Yerulamium,  now  St.  Albans ;  and  Julian,  Aaron,  and 
others  shared  his  &te.  This  persecution  was  stopped  in  the 
reign  of  Gonstantius  Ghlorus,  and  when  his  son  Constantine 
the  Great  assumed  the  empire,  the  British  church  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  That  it  was  an  independent  church  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  British  bishop  attended  the  council 
of  Aries  in  314,  of  Sardica  in  347,  ana  of  Ariminum  in  359 ; 
and  also  by  the  many  ecclesiastical  councils  held  in  Britain 
subsequently  to  the  Roman  domination.  The  particulars 
concerning  the  national  ecclesiastical  councils  in  England  are 
meaere,  but  they  prove  that  the  British  church  was  zealous 
for  &e  truth,  and  that  it  was  independent  But  a  change  was 
coming  over  the  social,  moral,  and  spiritual  condition  of  the 
people. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  INVASION  OF  BRITAIN   BT    tHB  SAXONS. 

For  some  years  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  mat  un- 
certainty exists  as  to  the  state  of  Britain.  It  would  appear 
that  the  free  municipal  government  of  the  cities  was  quickly 
overthrown  by  military  chiefs,  who  were  principally  of  British, 
but  partly  of  Roman  origin.  In  a  few  years  all  traces  of  po- 
pular government  were  lost,  and  a  number  of  petty  chiefs 
reigned  absolutely  and  tyrannically  as  kings  over  kingdoms 
less  in  extent  than  a  modem  county  of  England.  These 
kinglings,  instead  of  uniting  for  their  general  safety  against 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  who  still  harassed  the  country,  made 
wars  upon  each  other,  and  never  thought  of  forming  any 
great  defensive  league,  until  it  was  too  late.  It  was  not  the 
object  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  to  occupy  the  country  and  settle 
in  it  as  conquerors.  Their  expeditions  were  forays;  they 
came  to  plunder  and  destroy ;  and  the  booty  they  carried  off, 
season  aiter  season,  was  a  less  serious  loss  than  the  slaughter 
and  devastation  that  marked  their  advance  and  retreat 
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At  this  crisis  the  more  southern  and  least  exposed  parts  of 
the  island  were  occapied  bj  two  Actions :  the  Roman  partj, 
which  was  headed  by  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  emperors ;  and  the  British  who  rallied  round  the 
notorious  Yortigem.  Dissension  between  these  parties  was 
inevitable,  and  it  would  appear  that  Aurelius  Ambrosius  took 
apon  himself  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Romans.  In  the  year 
441  an  abject  prayer,  entitled  **  The  Groans  of  the  Britons^'' 
was  addressed  to  the  consul  ^tius,  which  stated  :^>''  The  bar* 
barians  chase  us  into  the  sea ;  the  sea  throws  us  back  upon 
the  barbarians ;  and  we  have  only  the  hard  choice  left  us,  of 
perishing  by  the  sword  or  by  the  waves/'  But  ^tius  was 
then  contending  with  Atdla,  **  the  scourge  of  Rome,"  and  he 
oonld  not  afford  a  single  cohort  to  the  supplicants.  The  ra* 
vages  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  oontinuea.  Germanus,  of 
Anxerre,  a  €^llic  bishop,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  Britain 
to  decide  a  religious  controversy,  and  who  had  been  a  soldier 
before  he  becfane  a  priest,  sallied  out  with  a  number  of 
Britons,  and  to  the  shouts  of  hallelujah  cut  up  a  party  of 
Picts,  who  were  plundering  the  coast ;  but  this  victory  was 
hr  ^m  being  sufficient  to  stay  the  march  of  the  invaders : 
they  still  plundered  the  country,  and  destroyed  its  inha- 
bitants. 

At  length,  in  the  year  449,  Yortigem  took  a  memorable 
step  by  calling  in  the  Saxon  freebooters  of  the  Baltic  and 
Dorthon  Germany.  At  this  time  three  chiules,  keeb,  or  long 
ships,  were  cruising  in  the  British  Channel,  under  the  com- 
mand of  two  brothers,  distinguished  warriors  among  the 
Saxons,  who  are  called  Hengist  and  Horsa.  It  was  on  the 
deck  of  these  marauding  ves^s  that  the  Saxons  received  the 
invitation,  which  was  r^idily  accepted,  and  which  eventually 
led  to  the  conquest  of  Britain.  Yortigem  appointed  his 
willing  guests  to  dwell  in  the  east  part  of  the  lana,  and  gave 
them  the  Isle  of  Thanet  for  their  residence. 

The  Saxons  appear  to  have  derived  their  or^in  from  the 
Serbians,  and  tney  first  entered  Europe  about  the  year  700, 
B.C.  At  the  period  when  Yortigem  implored  their  aid 
agamst  the  Picts  and  Scots,  they  were  a  ferocious  and  crael 
people,  who  plundered  and  destroyed  without  remorse.  Their 
tessels  were  for  the  most  part  mdl  barks»  Earned  of  wood. 
Bad  covered  with  skins ;  but  with  these  they  fearlessly  tra- 
Tened  the  seas,  and  attacked  any  country  wnither  they  were 
wafted  by  tJie  winds.    Every  warrior  among  them  had  his 
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dagger,  his  spear,  his  battle-axe,  and  sword,  all  of  steel. 
They  aJso  had  bows  and  arrows,  and  their  champions  wielded 
a  ponderous  club,  bound  and  spiked  with  iron ;  probably  a 
copy  from  the  Scandinavian  type  of  Thor's  "  mighty  ham- 
mer." The  battle  axe  and  the  hammer,  wielded  by  the  ner- 
vous arms  of  the  Saxons,  were  the  dread  of  their  enemies,  and 
by  their  bards  they  were  represented  as  cleaving  helmets  and 
brains  with  blows  that  nothing  could  withstand.  These  were 
a  dangerous  people  to  invite  into  a  country  torn  by  factions, 
and  weakened  by  invasions. 

In  the  first  instance  Hengist  and  Horsa  appear  to  have  ful- 
filled their  engagement,  by  marching  against  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  and  driving  these  invaders  from  tne  kingdom.  Soon 
after  this,  tradition  relates  that  Yortigem  formed  an  alliance 
with  Rowena,  the  fair  daughter  of  Hengist.  This  is  not  an 
authenticated  fact  in  history;  but  either  from  Yortigem's 
marriage  with  Rowena,  or  firom  his  gratitude  for  martiS  ser- 
nces  rendered  to  him,  the  Saxon  leaders  were  permitted  to 
fortify  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  to  invite  over  fresh  forces. 
Other  Saxons  arrived  in  succession ;  but  when  the  Scots  and 
Picts  were  defeated,  the  Britons  wished  for  the  departure  of 
their  allies.  The  Saxon  adventurers,  however,  had  observed 
the  fertility  of  Britain,  and  resolved  to  take  possession  of  it. 
The  sword  was  soon  drawn,  and  the  Saxons,  united  with  the 
Scots  and  Picts,  spread  death  and  destruction  ai'ound  them. 

Yortigem,  it  is  said,  was  deposed,  and  his  son  Yortinier 
elected  in  his  stead.  A  partial  league  was  then  formed  be- 
tween the  Roman  faction  and  the  Britons,  and  several 
battles  were  fought  by  their  united  forces  with  the  Saxons. 
After  a  time,  the  common  story  reports,  the  two  nations 
agreed  to  terminate  their  contention,  and  a  meeting  was  held, 
at  which  the  chief  personages  of  both  were  mixed  together, 
when  on  a  sudden  Hengist  commanded  the  Saxons  to  un- 
sheath  their  swords,  on  which  each  drew  a  short  sword,  or 
knife  which  he  had  brought  concealed  in  his  hose,  and  slew 
all  the  Britons,  Yortigem  only  excepted.  This  story  is  apo- 
cryphal ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  end,  Eric,  the  son  of 
Hengist,  remained  in  possession  of  all  Kent,  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  Kentish,  or  first  Saxon  kingdom  in  our  island. 

The  success  of  this  first  body  of  Saxons  indliced  others  to 
follow  their  example.  In  the  year  477,  Ella,  with  his  three 
sons,  landed  in  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Regni,  now  Sus- 
sex, and  after  a  slow  progress  of  eight  years,  established  the 
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b'ogdom  of  that  name.  In  495  another,  and  a  more  power- 
ful body  of  SaxonSy  arrived  under  Cerdic,  who,  by  conquering 
Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  founded  Wessex,  or  the  king- 
dom of  the  West  Saxons.  The  next  descent  was  to  the  north 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  where  Ercewine,  about  A.D.  528, 
took  possession  of  the  flats  of  Essex  with  some  of  the  adjacent 
coun^,  and  formed  the  state  of  the  East  Saxons.  Other  tribes 
carried  their  arms  in  this  direction  as  far  as  the  Stour.  About 
the  year  547,  Ida,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  Angles,  landed 
at  Flamborough  Head,  and  settled  between  the  Tees  and  the 
Tyne,  a  country  which  now  includes  the  county  of  Durham, 
and  this  conquest  obtained  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Ber- 
nicia.  Other  invaders  came  in  between  the  Tees  and  the 
Humber,  and  after  a  fierce  struggle,  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Deira.  Subsequently  two  great  divisions  of  the  Angles, 
called  the  Southfolk  and  the  Northfolk,  rushed  in  between  the 
Stow,  and  the  Great  Ouse  and  Wash,  and  their  conquest— 
all  Sofiblk  and  Norfolk — was  called  the  kingdom  of  East 
Anglia.  Other  Angles  advanced  from  beyond  the  Humber, 
and  fresh  tribes  arrived  from  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  and 
Holsteiu,  and  these  combining  seized  upon  the  territory  now 
forming  Lincolnshire,  between  the  Wasn  and  the  Humber : 
the  only  chasm  that  existed  in  the  Saxon  line  of  coast  from 
the  Avon  in  Hampshire,  to  the  Tyne  in  Northumberland. 
This  line  was  extended  as  far  north  as  the  Frith  of  Forth  by 
the  Saxons  of  Bemicia  and  Deira,  who,  about  the  year  617, 
were  united  under  one  sceptre  with  the  the  name  of  Northum- 
brians. All  the  western  coast,  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde  to  the 
Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  and  the  southern  coast  from  the 
Land's  End  to  the  confines  of  Hampshire  still  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Britons.  Such  had  been  the  security  of 
Cornwall,  that,  while  the  states  of  the  south  were  becoming  a 
prey  to  the  Saxon  invaders,  in  the  year  470,  twelve  thousand 
9rmed  Britons  left  its  shore  to  assist  Anthemius,  who  reigned 
in  Italy,  against  the  Visigoths. 

The  breadth  of  the  Saxon  territories  was  long  uncertain  and 
wavering.  Under  the  name  of  Mereia,  a  branch  of  the 
Saxons  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  island,  and  founded  a 
kingdom  that  extended  over  all  the  midland  counties  from 
the  Severn  to  the  Humber.  At  one  period  the  Mercian 
Saxons  spread  to  the  south  and  east,  till  they  reached  the 
Thames.  London  was  included  in  their  dominion,  agd  a 
lungdom  was  formed,  which  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  Uep- 
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tarchj  to  be  OTerthrown.    During  thdr  power,  the  Mercians 
sought  to  oonqaer  the  bold  mountaineers  of  Wales,  but  they 
trere  never  able  to  effect  their  object.    The  Anglo-Saxons, 
who  seized  the  dominions  of  the  Mercians  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuiT,  were  equally  unsuccessfol :  though  the  country 
was  reducea  to  its  present  limits  of  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire, Cambria  was  never  conquered  by  the  Saxons.    The 
people  of  Strathdyde  and  Cambria,  whose  territories  extended 
aloi^  the  western  coast  from  the  Frith    of  Clyde  to  the 
Mersey  and  the  Dee,  also,  successfully  resisted  the  Saxons* 
Lower  down  on  the  western  coast,  however,  the  Saxon  arms 
were  more  successful.    By  the  year  647,  the  inhabitants  of 
Dunmonia,  or  Devonshire,  submitted  to  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
who  may  now  be  called  the  English,  afler  having  fought 
many  battles'  to  sustain  their  independence. 

Few  authentic  particulars  of  the  events  which  happened 
during  the  Saxon  conquest  have  been  preserved.  All  details 
of  the  British  champions,  not  excepting  those  of  the  famous 
King  Arthur,  indeed  must  be  omitted,  as  unworthy  of  belief. 
It  is  doubtftd  whether  such  a  person  as  Arthur  even  lived,  and 
if  he  did,  the  stories  related  of  him  savour  more  of  romance 
than  of  history.  If  he  lived,  he  was  a  chieftain  in  some  part 
of  south-west  Britain,  who  indulged  in  deeds  of  violence  and 
blood  within  a  narrow  sphere,  probably  never  exceeding  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  centre  of  Somersetshire.  Were  his 
knights  and  his  courtiers  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  man  only, 
every  one  of  them  would  be  found  deserving  to  be  ranked 
among  felons  and  the  outcasts  of  society. 

The  history  of  the  heptarchy  is  also  more  than  half  fabu- 
lous. Some  writers  have  supposed  that  there  was  always  a 
lord  paramount,  or  a  sort  of  emperor  of  England,  over  the 
seven  separate  and  independent  states  or  kingdoms  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  This  ascendant  monarch  is  caUied  the  Bret- 
walda,  a  Saxon  term,  which  signifies  the  ruler  of  Brit,  or 
Britain.  According  to  Bede,  and  the  Saxon  chronicle,  seven 
or  eight  of  the  Saxon  princes  in  irregular  succession  bore  this 
proud  title.  This  is  not  certain,  although  the  names  of  those 
are  mentioned  who  are  said  to  have  enjoyed  this  dignity. 

The  first  Bretwalda  was  Ella,  the  conqueror  of  Sussex,  and 
the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons.  Ella  died 
about  the  year  510,  and  after  a  long  interval  Ceawlin,  kine  of 
Wessex,  who  began  to  reign  about  568,  assumed  the  dimity. 
His  claun  was  cQsputed  by  Ethelbert,  fourth  king  of  Kent, 
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who  claimed  it  in  riffbt  of  his  descent  jfrom  Hengist,  tbe 
brother  of  Horsa.  The  dispute  led  to  hostilities^  and  ^heU 
bert  was  twice  defeated;  but  in  the  year  593  he  acquired 
Che  dignity  for  which  he  had  fought,  by  the  death  of  his 
riraL 

In  the  reign  of  Ethelbert  a  remarkable  incident  oocomd* 
By  the  conquest  of  the  Saxons,  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
ciTil  government  was  overturned,  and  their  barbaritj  spread 
each  devastation  throughout  the  land  that  Christianity  was 
chiefly  confined  to  those  mountainous  districts  where  the 
Britons  still  retained  their  liberty.  A  second  and  a  darker 
shade  of  Pagan  night  prevailed  in  England.  The  stom 
burst  with  equal  vimence  upon  tower  and  temple.  Churches 
were  destroyed,  and  ecclesiastics  murdered,  so  that  at  length 
the  Christianity  of  the  country  was  chiefly  to  be  traced  by 
heaps  of  ashes  and  tokens  of  devastation.  Still  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  all  the  British  Christians  were  exterminated. 
There  is  direct  testimony  that  some  continued  in  the  land 
under  the  Saxon  rule,  and  that  by  them  the  light  of  the 
gospel  was  preserved  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  British  church  was  ^'cast  down  but  not  destroyed:'*  it 
bowed  before  the  Tartaric  idolatry  of  the  north,  but  was  not 
wholly  swept  away.  But  the  time  was  come  when  even  the 
Pagan  conquerors  of  Britain  were  to  become  converted  to  the 
Christian  ^th. 

Before  Gregory  the  Oreat  was  elevated  to  the  pontificate 
he  saw  a  number  of  comely  Saxon  youths  in  the  slave  market 
at  Rome.  Struck  with  their  appearance  he  inquired  who 
they  were,  and  on  being  told  that  they  were  called  Angles,  he 
exclaimed,  '^Angels  they  truly  are,  and  oi^ht  to  be  joined  to 
the  angelic  company/'  On  being  further  told  that  they  came 
fix>m  the  province  of  Deira,  he  replied,  *'  Ay!  de  ira  indeed ; 
from  the  wrath  of  God  they  must  be  plucked,  and  brought 
unto  the  grace  of  Christ"  His  passion  for  quibbling  was  still 
unsatisfied.  When  he  learned  that  Ella  was  the  name  of 
their  king,  he  rejoined, "  Alleluia !  alleluias  must  be  chanted 
by  them  in  the  dominions  of  their  sovereign,'^  The  design 
which  was  thus  quaintly  expressed  was  never  dropped  from 
the  mind  of  Gregory,  and  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  Papal 
throne  he  despatched  forty  monks  to  England  to  put  it  into 
execution,  at  the  head  of  which  mission  was  Augustine. 

The  enterprise  of  Augustine  was  greatly  favoured  by  the 
dnmiiistanoe  that  Bertha,  the  wife  of  Ethelbert,  who  was  a 
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Frankifih  princess,  was  passionately  devoted  to  the  Christilin 
faith.     After  the  arrival  of  Augustine  and  his  fellow  mission- 
aries, Ethelhert  was  informed  that  certain  strangers^  habited 
in  a  foreign  garb,    and  practising  several  mysterious  cere- 
monies, wishei  to  be  admitted  into  his  presence,  in  order  that 
they  might  communicate  to  him  and  his  people  tidings  of  im- 
portance to  their  eternal  welfare.     He  granted  them  an  au- 
dience in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  surrounded  by  his  nobles,  and 
seated  in  the  open  air,  conformably  to  an  ancient  superstitious 
notion  that  if  tney  practised  enchantments  they  would  be  less 
potent  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  than  within  the  walls  of  a 
building  made  with  hands.     Augustine  and  his  companions 
approached  in  procession,  bearing  a  silver  crucifix,  and  the 
figure  of  our  Saviour  painted  upon  a  banner,  and  channting 
the  solemn  litany  of  the  Church.     On  approaching  Ethelhert, 
they  stated  to  him  the  object  of  their  mission,  and  having 
received  a  favourable  reply,  in  which  they  were  permitted  to 
fix  their  residence  at  Canterbury,  they  retired  and  commenced 
their  labours.    Their  success  was  rapid  and  decided.    Under 
the  protection  of  Ethelhert  the  new  religion  prevailed:  the 
Saxon  priesthood  themselves,  in  many  instances,  setting  the 
example  of  conversion.    It  is  related  that  on  the  first  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  in  Northumberland,  the  Saxon  pontiff 
mounted  a  horse,  which  was  an  abomination  to  his  order,  and 
burst  into  the  consecrated  precinct,  where  he  hewed  that  idol 
in  pieces  to  whose  service  his  life  had  been  devoted.    That  the 
religion  of  the  Cross  was  embraced  by  the  Saxon  populace 
with  fervid  zeal,  is  clear  from  the  change  which  took  place  in 
society.     The  asperities  of  savage  life  were  gradually  softened 
down,  and  the  passionate  devotion  to  war  and  bloodshed 
tamed.    A  milder  spirit  insinuated  itself  into  the  social  mass, 
until  at  length  the  monastic  system  obtained  predominance 
throughout  the  realm,  and  powerfullv  advanced  the  work  of 
civilization.    Thus  at  die  opening  of  the  seventh  century  were 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church. 

Ethelbert's  re^  was  a  very  long  and  happy  one;  He  died 
in  the  year  616,  and  was  succeed^,  as  king  of  Kent^  by  his 
son  Eadbald*  Eadbald  married  his  step-mother  Bertha, 
and,  as  the  Christians  reprobated  such  marriages,  he  returned 
to  the  Teutonic  idolatry*  The  people  of  Kent  turned  with 
him,  and  again  the  rude  altars  of  the  Scandinavian  idols  were 
set  up.  Laurentius,  the  successor  of  Augustine,  however, 
prevailed  on  Eadbald  to  put  away  his  step-mother  and  return 
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to  Us  fold ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  king  done  so,  than  aU  his 
nibjects  returned  with  him  without  a  murmur. 

£adbald  laid  claim  to  the  dignity  of  Bretwalda,  but  this 
was  disputed  by  the  other  princes,  and  the  dignity  was  con- 
ferred on  Redwaldy  king  of  East  Anglia.  Redwald  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  some  years  belbre  fithelbert,  but 
his  wife  and  people  were  attached  to  the  old  idolatry,  and 
yieldii^  to  thejr  importunities  he  re-opened  the  temples,  at  the 
same  time  placing  a  Christian  altar  by  the  side  of  the  statue 
of  Woden.  During  his  reign  Redwald  was  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Northumbrian  king  Edilfrid.  A  battle  was  fought 
between  them  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Idel,  in  Nottingham- 
shire,  and  Edilfrid  was  defeated  and  slain. 
^  Edwin  succeeded  Edilfrid  in  his  kingdom,  and  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Redwald  as  Bretwalda.  So  successful  was  this  prince 
in  his  wars  that  he  raised  Northumbria  to  a  superiority  over 
sll  the  Saxon  kingdoms ;  thus  transferring  the  ascendancy 
from  the  south  to  the  north  of  the  island. 

Edwin  had  been  instructed  when  a  child  in  the  Christian 
faith,  but  he  still  retained  an  attachment  to  Pagan  super- 
stitions. Soon  after  he  commenced  his  reign,  however, 
he  was  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Paulinus,  a  Roman 
niissionary,  and  the  influence  of  his  wife,  Edilbui*ga,  who 
was  daughter  of  Ethelbert  The  happiest  effects  are  said 
to  have  followed  the  conversion  of  Edwin.  It  was  a  com- 
mon saying  that  in  his  reign  a  woman  with  a  babe  in 
her  arms  might  travel  without  a  protector,  without  experi- 
encing either  insult  or  injury.  But  his  reign  was  brief. 
About  the  year  633,  Penda,  the  Saxon  prince  of  Mercia,  re- 
belled against  his  authorityas  Bretwalda,  and  forming  an 
alliance  with  Cadwallader,  the  king  of  North  Wales,  he 
fought  a  great  battle  at  Heathfleld,  near  the  river  Trent,  in 
which  Edwin  was  defeated  and  slain. 

The  confederated  armies  of  Penda  and  Cadwallader  com- 
mitted a  hori*ible  slaughter,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 
Cadwallader  remained  in  the  territory  of  Northumbrian  but 
Penda  marched  into  Norfolk,  against  the  East  Angles. 
Sigebert,  the  king  of  the  East  Angles,  had  lately  renounced 
his  crown  to  his  cousin  Egeric,  and  retired  into  a  monastery; 
but  at  the  approach  of  Penda  and  his  Pagan  host  he  left  his 
retirement,  and  joined  Egeric  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
Penda  was  agiain  successful;  both  Sigebert  and  Egeric  fell 
in  battle. 
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In  the  year  634,  Oswald,  the  nephew  of  Edwin,  raised  his 
banner  in  Northumbria,  and  he  surprised  Cadwalladar  and 
his  Webh  forces  near  Hexham.  The  Anglo-Saxons  this 
time  prevailed.  On  their  part  the  battle  b^an  with  prayers : 
it  ended  on  the  part  of  tne  Webh  in  their  defeat  and  the 
death  of  Cadwallader.  Oswald  was  recognized  by  the  two 
Northumbrian  states  of  Bemicia  and  Deira ;  recovered  ail  that 
his  uncle  Edwin  had  lost ;  and  was  acknowledged  as  Bret- 
walda.  He  shewed  his  gratitude  by  endeavourmg  to  estab- 
lish Christiantty  throughout  the  north,  in  which  he  appears  to 
have  been  successful.  As  Bretwalda,  Oswald  exercised  an 
authority  over  the  Saxon  nations  and  provinces  equal  to  that 
of  his  uncle  Edwin,  and  he  is  said  to  have  compelled  the  chie& 
of  the  Scots  and  Picts  to  acknowledge  themselves  as  his  vas- 
sals. But  Oswald's  reign  was  brief.  He  was  slain  in  battle 
in  the  year  642,  by  the  fierce  and  still  unconverted  Penda, 
king  of  Mercia. 

Oswald  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Osway ;  but  about 
the  year  651,  his  kingdom  was  re-divided  into  its  two  ancient 
independent  states :  whilst  Oswy  retained  Bemicia,  Odelwald 
reined  in  Deira.  Penda  was  still  anxious  to  obtain  the  dignity 
of  Bretwalda,  and  after  having  driven  the  Christian  king  of 
Wessex  from  the  throne,  in  the  year  652,  he  again  advanced 
into  Northumberland.    Oswy  entreated  for  peace,  which  he 
obtained  by  means  of  presents,  hostages,  and  an  arrangement 
of  intermarriage.      But  as  long  as  Penda  was  alive,  thei« 
could  be  no  lasting  peace  in  the  country.     Having  desolated 
East  Anglia  in  654,  he  returned  into  Northumbria,  and  this 
time  gifts  and  offers  were  of  no  avail.     Oswy  was  compelled 
to  fi^t,  and  he  was  victorious.     Penda  perished  by  that 
violent  death  he  had  caused  so  many  princes,  and  many  of 
his  chief  captains  were  slain  with  him.     After  Penda's  death, 
Oswy  overran  the  country  of  his  old  enemies  the  Mercians ; 
attached  all  the  territory  north  of  the  Trent  and  the  southern 
port  of  Mercia  to  his  kingdom ;  and  assumed  the  rank  of 
Bretwalda. 

There  was  soon  another  Bretwalda.  In  656  the  nobles 
of  Mercia  rose  up  in  arms,  expelled  the  Northumbrians,  and 
gave  the  crown  to  Wulfare,  one  of  Penda's  sons,  whom  they 
concealed  from  the  search  of  Oswy.  Wulfare  extended  his 
dominions  by  conquest  in  Wessex  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  then  proclaimed  himself  king  of  all  me  ''Aus- 
tralian r^ons,"  or  Bretwalda  in  all  those  parts  of  the  island 
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south  of  the  Humber.  About  this  time  a  sickness^  called  the 
jeHoWy  or  the  yellow  plague^  ravaged  the  country.  Kinge, 
archbishops,  monks,  and  nuns  were  among  the  yictims  of 
this  pestilence.  It  lasted  for  twenty  years,  and  dnrine  its 
progress,  Oswy,  who  is  generally  considered  the  last  of  the 
Bretwaldas,  died,  though  not  of  the  disease^  A.  D.  670. 

Oswy  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Egfrid,  who  had  scarcely 
ascended  the  throne  when  the  Picts,  seated  between  the  Tyne 
and  the  Forth,  revolted.  They  were  defeated,  and  again  re- 
duced to  a  doubtful  obedience,  after  which  £gfiid«  ambitious 
of  obtaining  all  the  possessions  his  father  had  once  held,  in- 
vaded Mercia.  A  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  679,  and 
great  slaughter  took  place  on  both  sides,  when  peace  was  re- 
stored by  the  mediation  of  a  bishop.  Egfrid  was  slain  in 
685,  in  a  war  with  Brude,  king  of  the  Picts,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Northumbria  then  became  the  scene  of  wretchedness 
and  anarchy.  In  the  course  of  a  century  six  kinn  were 
mardered;  five  were  expelled  by  their  subjects;  two  became 
monks :  and  one  only  died  with  the  crown  on  his  head* 

On  the  decline  of  Northumbria,  its  old  rival  Mercia  as- 
sumed the  ascendancy.  By  the  year  797,  Ethelbald,  the 
Mercian  king,  ruled  with  paramount  authoritv  over  all  the 
country  south  of  the  Hambcr,  Wales  excepted.  The  supe- 
riority of  Mercia,  however,  was  more  successfully  asserted 
by  Offa,  between  the  years  757  and  794.  After  subduiog 
parts  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  he  invaded  Oxfordshire,  and  took 
all  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  that  lay  on  the  left 
of  the  Thames.  Subsequently  he  drove  the  kings  of  Powis 
from  Pengwem,  now  Snrewsbury,  beyond  the  river  Wye, 
and  planted  strong  Saxon  colonies  between  that  river  and  the 
Severn.  He  caused  a  ditch  and  rampart  to  be  drawn  all 
alone  the  frontiers  of  Wales,  remains  of  which  still  exists, 
whidi  are  called  Ofia's  Dyke.  This  work  was  scarcely  fin- 
ished when  the  Welsh  filled  up  part  of  the  ditch,  broke 
through  the  rampart,  and  slew  many  of  Offa's  soldiers  while 
enjoying  the  festivities  of  Christmas.  Offa  took  a  terrible 
revenge.  Encountering  the  mountaineers  at  Rhuddlan,  the 
king  of  North  Wales,  and  the  pride  of  the  Welsh  youth  and 
nobili^  were  slain.  The  last  exploit  of  Offa  was  the  defeat 
of  a  body  of  Danish  invaders :  a  people  that  were  designing 
the  future  conquest  of  England.  Omt  died  in  the  year  79^ 
when  the  great  power  of  Mercia  began  rapidly  to  decline^ 
and  Wessex  to  obtain  the  ascendancy. 
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At  the  time  of  Offa's  death  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  was 
raled  by  Beortric.  The  right  of  Beortric  to  the  throne  of 
Weesex  was  unquestionable,  but  he  prevailed  over  his  rival 
Egbert,  who  repaired  to  the  court  oT  the  emperor  Charle- 
maj?ne.  Beortric  married  Eadburgha,  the  daughter  of 
Ona,  who  was  a  woman  of  a  most  depraved  character,  and 
possessed  the  most    cruel    nature.      Eadburgha  had  pre- 

gared  a  cup  of  poison  for  a  young  nobleman  who  was  her 
usband's  favourite,  and  the  king  drank  of  it,  with  the  in- 
tended victim,  and  died  a  horrid  death.  Eadbui^ha  fled 
and  took  refuge  with  Charlemagne,  who  assigned  her  a  re- 
sidence in  a  convent,  but  she  was  expelled  from  thence  for 
vicious  conduct,  and  she  ended  her  days  at  Pavia,  in  the  garb 
of  a  mendicant. 

The  death  of  Beortric  took  place  A.D.  800,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  old  rival  Egbert.  Early  in  his  reign,  Eg- 
bert had  to  meet  the  hostility  of  the  Mercians,  who  invaded 
Wessex,  but  he  defeated  them,  and  attached  Mercia  and  all 
its  dependencies  to  his  kingdom.  Egbert  established  sub. 
regulLy  or  under  kings,  in  Kent  and  East  Anglia,  and  in  the 
year  A.D.  825,  he  subdued  the  Northumbrians,  and  Eanred 
their  monarch  became  his  vassal  and  tributary.  The  king- 
doms of  the  Heptarchy  were  now  united  under  one  sove- 
reign ;  but  Egbert  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king  of  Eng- 
land. He  contented  himself  with  the  style  of  king  of  Wesv 
sex,  to  which  he  add^d  the  dignity  and  authority  of  Bret- 
walda.  This  authority  was  sometimes  disputed,  but  there 
were  none  who  could  withstand  his  power,  and  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  reign  he  ruled  over  more  territory  than 
any  Saxon  monarch  that  preceded  him.  At  one  time  he 
even  coerced  and  kept  Wales  in  a  dependent  state.  But  no 
sooner  had  England  made  some  approaches  to  union,  and  the 
blessings  of  a  regular  government,  than  the  Danes,  or  North- 
men, appeared  on  the  coasts,  and  begau  to  throw  everything 
into  confusion.  The  land  was  again  to  become  a  prey  to 
foreign  and  barbarous  invaders. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   INVASION  OF  THE  DANES. 

Thb  Danes  were  a  people  inhabifing  Norway,  Denmark^ 
and  Sweden.  They  were  divided  into  several  states,  and  were 
continually  engaged  in  mutual  warfare.  Nor  was  their  mar- 
tial prowess  confined  to  their  own  shores.  Habituated  to 
the  use  of  arms,  they  were  accustomed  to  navigate  the  seas, 
and  to  commit  acts  of  piracy  upon  the  neighbouring  nations. 
War  was  their  trade,  and  was  followed  universally  by  uie  sons  of 
noble  families,  who  were  provided  with  ships  and  followers, 
and  then  sent  to  sea  to  pursue  their  fortunes.  For  a  long 
time  the  warfare  of  these  hordes  of  savaees  was  confined  to 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  adjoinme  coasts.  At  the 
close  of  the  eighth  century,  however,  they  began  to  sail  fur« 
ther  from  home,  and  in  tlieir  onward  progress  they  invaded 
the  coasts  of  England. 

In  the  year  832,  when  Egbert  was  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  a  number  of  Danes  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
and  having  plundered  it,  escaped  to  their  ships  without  oppo- 
sition. The  next  year  the  marauders  again  landed  on  the 
coasts,  and  were  encountered  by  Egbert,  at  Charmonth,  in 
Dorsetshire.  Some  accounts  relate  that  Egbert  was  defeated, 
and  it  is  certain  that  after  a  desperate  battle  the  Danes  main- 
tained their  position  for  a  while,  and  again  retreated  to  their 
ships  without  hindrance.  In  cruising  along  the  English 
coasts  they  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  Corn- 
wall, which  ended  in  an  alliance.  In  the  year  834,  the 
Danes,  with  these  allies,  marched  into  Devonshire ;  but  Eg- 
bert met  them  with  a  large  army  at  Hengsdown-hill,  and 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  This  was  his  last  ex- 
ploit :  he  died  in  836. 

ETHELWULF. 

Egbert  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Ethelwulf.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  Ethelwulf  was  to  give  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  with  its  dependencies,  Sussex  and  Essex,  in  separate 
sovereignty,  to  his  son  Athelstane.  About  the  same  time 
Mercia  revolted  and  re-established  its  independence,  and  thus. 
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when  union  was  becoming  more  necessary  than  ever,  jealousy 
,  and  discord  prevailed. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  Danish  pirates  returned  to  Eng* 
land,  and  having  ravaged  all  the  southern  coasts  of  the  king- 
dom^ they  sailed  up  the  Thames  and  the  Medway,  and  stormed 
and  pillaged  London,  Rochester,  and  Canterbury.     Their  ra- 
vages induced  Ethelwulf,  and  Barhnlf,  king  of  Mercia,  to 
unite  their  forces,  and  some  ener^tic  measures  followed  their 
union.     Barhulf  was  slain,  but  Ethel wulf  and  his  son  Ethel- 
bald,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Danes  at  Okeley,  in 
Surrey.     Soon  after,  they  were  defeated  by  Athelstane,  the 
king  of  Kent,  at  Sandwich,  and  th^  were  also  beaten  by 
the  men  of  Devon,  at  Wenbury.     These  checks,  together 
with  the  disordered  state  of  France,  which  favoured  their  in- 
cursions in  that  direction,  induced  the  marauders  to  suspend 
their  attacks  on  England ;  but  such  was  the  apprehensions 
they  still  inspired,  that  every  Wednesday  was  appointed  as 
a  day  of  public  prayer,  to  implore  the  Divine  assistance 
against  them. 

Ever  since  their  conversion  the  Saxons  of  superior  condition 
had  been  accustomed  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Rome :  princes 
and  kings  had  told  their  orisons  before  the  altar  of  St.  Peter. 
Ethelwulf,  finding  his  kingdom  was  tranquil,  followed  the 
example  of  his  predecessors :  crossing  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines,  he  arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  remained  nearly  one 
year.  On  his  return,  though  an  old  man,  he  espoused  the 
youthful  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  the  Franks, 
with  great  solemnity,  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims,  where  he 

? laced  her  by  his  side,  and  caused  her  to  be  crowned  as  queen, 
^'he  constitution  and  the  laws  of  Wessex  had  for  ever  abol- 
ished the  queenly  dignity,  in  consequence  of  the  crimes  of 
Eadburgha,  and  on  hearing  of  this  event  prince  Ethel- 
bald,  Adelstane,  bishop  of  Sherbom,  and  the  thanes  and  men 
of  Wessex,  joined  in  a  plot  to  dethrone  Ethelwulf.  On  his 
return  to  the  island  with  his  young  bride,  he  foimd  a  formi- 
dable faction  in  arms,  and  though  he  had  still  many  friends, 
he  shrunk  fi*om  a  civil  war  with  his  son,  and  consented  to  a 
compromise.  He  retained  to  himself  the  eastern  part  of 
Wessex,  but  resigned  all  the  western,  which  was  considered 
the  richest  and  best  portion,  to  Ethelbald.  Ethelwulf  did  not 
long  survive  this  partition :  he  died  in  the  year  857. 
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ETHELBALD. 

At  the  time  when  Ethelwulf  died,  Athelstan,  his  eldest  son, 
was  dead  also,  so  that  Ethelbald  succeeded  to  the  whole  of 
liis  father's  kingdom.  He  married  his  father's  yoonff 
widow,  bat  this  union  could  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Romish 
charch,  and  its  bishops  obtained  his  consent  to  a  divorce. 
Some  authorities,  however,  relate  that  the  marriage  was  only 
dissolved  by  his  death,  and  that  both  priests  and  people  attn- 
bated  the  shortness  of  his  reign,  to  his  sinful  marriage,  which 
had  drawn  down  God's  vengeance  upon  his  head.  He  died 
A.D.  859. 

ETflELBERT. 

Ethelbald  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Ethelbert,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex.  Ethelbert's  brief  rei^  was  greatly 
troubled  by  the  Danes,  who  made  inroads  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  island.  They  burned  Winchester,  his  capital,  and  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  which  they  made 
tbekey  of  their  conquests,  as  the  Saxons  had  done  before  them. 
Ethelbert  diecl  m  the  year  866  or  867. 

ETHELRED. 

Ethelbert  was  •succeeded  by  his  brother  Ethelred,  who  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  had  to  fight  nine  battles  with  the 
Banes.  While  thus  engaged  in  resisting  the  invaders,  the 
chiefs  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria  withdrew  from  their  alli- 
ance, and  the  men  of  Wessex  were  left  to  maintain  the  strug- 
gle alone.  During  the  first  six  years  of  Ethelred's  reign  it  is 
said  that  the  destruction  of  the  Danes  was  great ;  but  their  loss 
was  constantly  supplied  by  fresh  forces  from  the  north.  In 
most  of  the  conflicts  Alfred  fought  along  with  Ethelred,  his 
brother,  and  at  Aston,  or  Ashenden,  in  Berkshire,  he  mainly 
contributed  to  a  great  victory,  while  the  king  was  engaged  at 
prajers,  and  his  division  was  inactive.  The  victory  of  Aston 
vas  followed  by  the  defeats  of  Basing  and  Mereton,  and  soon 
after  Ethelred  died,  leaving  his  crown  to  Alfred.    A.D.  871. 

ALFRED. 

Alfred  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he  commenced 
his  reign     At  that  time  the  Danes  held  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
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which  gave  them  the  command  of  the  river  Thames  and  the 
coast  of  Kent  and  Essex.  They  had  also  conquered  North 
umhria;  planted  strong  colonies  at  York;  desolated  Not- 
tinghamshire,  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk;  ranged 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  island  on  this  side  the  Tweed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  western  counties  of  England ;  and 
had  established  fortified  camps  between  the  Severn  and  the 
Thames.  The  Anglo-Saxon  standard  had  retreated  towards 
the  south-western  comer  of  the  island,  which  includes  Somer^ 
setshire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall,  and  which  now  became 
the  scene  of  warfare. 

Surrounded  by  enemies  Alfred  did  not  despair.  He  had 
been  already  tiied  in  many  battles,  and  thoueb  his  enemies 
were  fierce  and  powerful,  he  did  not  fear  them.  He  had 
scarcely  been  a  month  on  the  throne  when  a  battle  was  fought 
at  Wilton,  in  which  the  Danes  suffered  so  severely  that  they 
were  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  and  to  evacuate  his  kingdom 
of  Wessex.  The  invading  army  withdrew  to  London,  where 
they  wintered ;  and  in  the  following  spring,  having  been  joined 
by  fresh  hosts,  they  marched  into  Lincolnshire,  which  they 
desolated.  From  Lincolnshire  they  marched  to  Derbyshire, 
and  there,  at  the  town  of  Repton,  took  up  their  winter  quarters. 

In  the  next  year,  A.  D.  875,  one  army  of  Danes,  under 
Halfdane,  conquered  Northumbria,  and  divided  the  mass  of 
its  territory  among  his  followers,  who,  settling  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  there,  and  intermarrying  with  them,  became 
so  mixed  as  almost  to  form  one  people.  While  Halfdane  was 
thus  employed,  another  army,  commanded  by  three  kings, 
marched  upon  Cambridge,  which  they  fortified,  and  made 
their  winter  quarters.  At  this  period  the  Anglo-Saxon  king- 
doms of  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and  East-Anglia  were  ob- 
literated, and  the  contest  lay  between  the  Danes  and  Alfred's 
kingdom  of  Wessex. 

In  the  year  876,  the  Danes  that  had  wintered  at  Cam- 
bridge, took  to  their  ships  and  carried  the  war  into  Wessex. 
They  landed  on  the  coasts  of  Dorsetshire,  surprised  the  castle 
of  Wareham,  and  desolated  the  neighbouring  districts.  In  the 
interval  of  the  peace,  however,  Alfred  had  conceived  an  idea 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  naval 
glory  of  England.  On  establishing  themselves  in  the  country 
the  Saxons  had  neglected  sea  ahairs,  but  Alfred  renewed 
them.  He  set  afloat  a  small  flotilla,  and  in  its  very  first 
encounter  with  the  enemy  it  proved  victorious ;  attacking  a 
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Danish  squadron  of  seven  ships,  one  was  taken,  and  the  rest 
put  to  flight  The  Danes  now  again  treated  for  peace,  and 
swore  hj  their  eolden  hracelets,  which  with  them  was  a  solemn 
fonn  of  oath,  that  they  would  evactiate  Wessex.  Alfred  in- 
slated  that  they  should  swear  upon  the  relics  of  some  Chris- 
tian saints,  and  they  made  this  double  oath ;  but  the  very 
next  nieht  they  fell  upon  Alfred  unexpectedly  near  Winches- 
ter. Alfred  had  a  narrow  escape ;  the  horsemen  who  were  in 
attendance  upon  him  were  nearly  all  dismounted  and  slain, 
and  the  Danes,  seizing  their  horses,  hastened  towards  Exeter. 
Their  plan  now  was  to  take  Alfred  in  the  rear  of  his  stronghold 
in  the  west  of  England,  and  again  to  rouse  the  people  of  Corn- 
wall gainst  the  Saxons.  A  formidable  Danish  fleet  sailed 
from  the  Thames  to  reinforce  the  troops  in  Devonshire,  but 
a  storm  which  arose  caused  the  wreck  of  half  his  fleet,  and 
the  other  half  was  destroyed  by  the  Saxon  fleet  that  block- 
aded the  £xe.  By  this  time  Alfred  had  invested  Exeter  with 
his  land-forces,  and  Guthrun,  the  Danish  king,  who  held 
that  town,  capitulated,  gave  hostages  and  oaths,  and  then 
marched  into  Mercia. 

By  the  old  writers  the  Danes  were  called  '*  truce  breakers,'* 
and  they  well  deserved  the  name.  No  sooner  had  Guthrun 
retreated  from  Exeter  than  he  began  to  prepare  for  another 
war.  He  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  city  of  Gloucester ; 
the  broad  and  fertile  lands  around  which  he  distributed  among 
his  warriors.  A  winter  campaij^  was  hitherto  tmknown 
among  the  Danes ;  but  on  the  first  day  of  January,  878, 
Guthrun  gave  orders  to  his  warriors  to  meet  him  at  an  ap- 
pointed place.  Alfred  was  then  at  Chippenham,  a  strong 
residence  of  the  Wessex  kings,  and  on  the  feast  of  the  Epi- 
phany, or  twelflh-night,  when  the  Saxons  were  celebrating 
that  festival,  he  heard  that  Guthrun  and  his  Danes  were 
at  the  gates.  •  Thus  surprised,  he  could  ofier  but  a  feeble  re- 
sistance :  many  of  his  followers  were  slain ;  the  foe  burst  into 
Chippenham,  and  Alfred,  with  a  little  band,  escaped  to  the 
&stnesses  of  the  moors.  The  Danes  now  rode  over  the  king- 
dom of  Wessex  in  triumph :  no  army  was  leflto  oppose  them, 
and  while  numbers  of  the  population  fled  to  the  Isle  of  W  ight, 
the  rest  submitted  to  the  conquerors. 

Alfred  sought  refuge  in  Somersetshire ;  but  although  the 
people  of  that  country  generally  remained  true  to  his  cause, 
he  was  obliged  to  hide  m  fens  and  coverts,  for  fear  of  being 
betrayed  to  his  enemy,  Guthrun.      His  hiding-place  was 
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near  the  confluenoe  of  the  rivers  Thone  and  Parret,  in  a 
tract  of  country  still  called  Athelney,  or  the  Prince's  Island. 
This  tract  was  then  covered  by  a  dense  wood,  and  was  the 
secluded  haunt  of  deer,  wild  boars,  wild  soats,  and  other 
beasts  of  the  forest.  The  sustenance  of  Alfred  and  his  little 
band  in  this  wild  place  depended  upon  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  the  spoils  they  could  make  by  sudden  forrays  among  the 
Danes.  Several  incidents  are  related  as  having  occurred  to 
Alfred  while  in  this  seclusion.  In  one  of  his  excursions, 
says  the  monk  Asser,  he  took  refuge  in  the  cabin  of  a  swine- 
herd. One  day  the  herdsman  led  his  swine  to  pasture,  and 
the  king  remained  in  the  hut.  On  this  occasion  the  wife  of 
the  swain  prepared  to  bake  her  loaves  of  bread  amon^  the 
ashes  on  the  hearth.  Alfred  was  busied  by  the  fire,  maldng 
ready  his  bows  and  arrows,  when  on  a  sudden  the  woman 
beheld  her  loaves  burning.  She  ran  hastily  and  removed 
them,  and  reproaching  Alfred  for  his  negligence,  exclaimed, 
"  You  man  !  You  will  not  turn  the  bread  you  see  burning, 
but  you  will  be  glad  enough  to  eat  it.''  The  king  submitt^ 
with  a  good  grace  to  the  reproof,  and  afterwards  became 
more  attentive  to  the  duties  of  the  family  where  he  found 
shelter. 

From  his  retreat  in  Athelney,  Alfred  maintained  a  corres- 
pondence with  some  of  his  faithful  adherents,  and  by  de- 
grees some  bold  warriors  gathered  round  his  standard  in  that 
islet.  Between  the  Easter  and  Whitsunday  following  his 
flight,  he  saw  hopes  of  emerging  from  his  obscurity.  The 
men  of  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Hamp- 
shire resorted  to  him,  and  Alfred  was  soon  able  to  contend 
with  his  foes.  An  important  event  favoured  his  cause« 
Hubba>  a  Danish  king,  in  attempting  to  land  in  Devonshire, 
was  slain,  with  many  of  his  followers,  and  their  magical  ban- 
ner, a  raven,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Saxons. 

Emboldened  by  this  event,  Alfred  determined  to  com* 
mence  decisive  operations.  To  this  end  he  sought  to  know 
the  precise  force  and  condition  of  the  army  under  Guthrun. 
To  obtain  this  information  he  put  himself  in  great  jeopardy. 
The  Danes  had  formed  a  permanent  cam  p  at  Yatton,  near 
Westbury,  and  into  this  he  entered  in  the  habit  of  a  wander- 
ing minstrel.  As  he  amused  the  Danes  with  songs  and  in- 
terludes, he  noticed  their  sloth  and  negligence,  and  heard 
much  of  their  councils  and  plans.  On  nis  return  to  Athel- 
ney, he  sent  messengers  to  all  quarters,  requesting  the  trusty 
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men  of  Wessex  to  meet  him  in  anns  at  Egbert's  stone^  which 
was  on  the  east  of  Selwood  Forest.  The  summons  was 
obejedy  and  in  a  general  battle  at  EthandanCy  now  Yatton, 
which  ensued,  the  Danes  were  defeated. 

Guthrun  retreated  with  the  remnant  of  his  army  to  a  for- 
tified position,  but  in  fourteen  days  he  was  compelled  to  ac- 
cept the  conditions  offered  by  Alfred.  These  were  liberal 
and  enlightened  conditions.  Guthrun  was  to  evacuate  all 
Wessezy  and  be  baptized ;  on  consenting  to  which,  an  ezten- 
si?e  cession  of  territory  was  to  be  made  to  him  and  the  Danes. 
These  terms  were  accepted ;  Guthrun  was  baptized,  Alfred 
answering  for  him  at  the  baptismal  font,  and  he  and  his  fol* 
lowers  were  allowed  to  settle  m  the  eastern  part  of  England 
as  peaceable  colonists.  Whatever  were  the  inward  oonvic* 
tioDs  of  Guthrun,  or  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  he  was 
certainly  captivated  by  the  merits  of  his  ocHiqueror,  and 
erer  afterwards  continued  Alfred's  faithful  friend  and  ally. 
The  Danes  assumed  habits  of  industry  and  tranquillity,  and 
thejr  gradually  adopted  the  manners  and  customs  of  more 
civilized  life. 

About  the  time  that  Alfred  effected  the  conquest  of  his 
old  eaemy,  he  invited  Asser,  the  monk  of  St.  David's,  to  his 
court  or  camp,  that  he  might  profit  by  his  learning.  Ar^ 
rangements  were  made  between  them,  that  Asser  should  pass 
half  his  time  in  his  monastery  and  the  rest  of  the  year  at 
court  With  Asser  the  king  conversed  and  read  afl  such 
books  as  he  possessed,  and  their  friendship  continued  un- 
broken till  death.  When  Alfred  died,  the  honourable  testi- 
mony was  read  in  his  will,  that  Asser  was  a  person  in  whom 
lie  had  full  confidence. 

It  was  some  time  before  Alfred  could  give  himself  up  to 
quiet  enjoyments,  and  to  the  improvement  of  his  people. 
Guthrun  was  &ithful,  but  hosts  of  marauding  Danes  con- 
tinued to  cross  from  the  continent  and  infest  our  island.  In 
^9  a  large  army  came  and  wintered  at  FuUanham,  or  Ful- 
bam;  but  finding  no  encouragement  fron^  their  kindred,  in 
the  spring  they  passed  over  to  Flanders.  In  the  year  885, 
while  the  Danes  were  besieging  the  city  of  Paris,  Alfred 
rebuilt  and  fortified  the  city  of  London,  which  he  committed 
to  the  care  and  custody  of  his  son  Ethelred.  For  seven 
years  his  country  reposed,  and  during  this  time  he  was  em- 
ployed in  strengthening  his  kingdom  and  bettering  the  con- 
ation of  his  people,    in  the  year  893^  however^  the  Danes 
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once  more  turned  the  prows  of  their  vessels  towards  the  Bri- 
tish shores.  A  Conine  rs^ed  in  Flanders,  where  they  had 
been  employed,  and  they  longed  for  the  corn  and  fatted 
beeves  which  then  abomided  in  England. 

The  Danish  fleet,  which  came  from  Flanders,  consisted  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  every  one  of  which  was  full  of 
warriors  and  horses.     The  invaders  landed  near  Romney* 
marsh,  in  Kent,  and  they  proceeded  to  Apuldre,  or  Apple-* 
dore,  where  they  intrenched  themselves  in  a  strongly-forti- 
fied camp.     About  the  same  time.  Hasting,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  expedition,  entered  the  Thames  with  another 
division  of  ships,  and  landed  at  Milton,  where  he  threw  np 
strong  entrenchments.     For  some  time  the  Danes  contented 
themselves  with  scouring  the  country  in  foraging  parties,  and 
Alfi^,  who  had  made  every  exertion  to  meet  the  danger, 
could  not  bring  them  to  a  battle.  Alfred  took  up  his  position 
between  Hasting  and  the  other  division  of  the  Danes.      By 
this  means  he  kept  asunder  the  two  armies,  and  watched  for 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  either,  should  they  quit  their 
entrenchments.    The  Danes  were  by  his  vi^lance  finally 
confined  to  their  camp,   and  Hasting  at  lengm  resolved  to 
make  his  escape.     By  a  sudden  manoeuvre  he  passed  Alfred 
and  penetrated  into  Surrey ;  but  he  was  defeated  at  Famham, 
and  the  remains  of  his  forces  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Isle  of 
Mersey.     In  this  position  the  Danes  remained  blockaded  for 
some  time,  but  Alfred  was  called  away  from  them  by  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Danes  of  East-Anglia,  who  with  two  fleets 
had  proceeded  to  the  coast  as  far  as  Devonshire,  and  laid 
siege  to  Exeteri     Alfred,  leaving  a  part  of  his  army  on  the 
confines  of  Essex,  mounted  the  rest  on  horses  and  hastened 
to  the  west.    Victory  followed  him ;  the  Danes  were  driven 
to  their  ships  with  great  slaughter. 

During  Alfred's  absence,  Ethelred,  his  son-in-law,  laid 
siege  to  the  Danish  fortified  post  of  Benfleet,  in  Essex,  broke 
into  it,  and  took  captive  the  wife  of  Hasting  and  his  two 
sons,  Alfred,  on  his  return,  was  advised  to  put  them  to 
death,  but,  acting  with  Christian  magnanimity,  he  set  them 
at  liberty,  and  sent  them  to  the  Danish  chief.  Hasting  did 
not  appreciate  this  magnanimity.  By  this  time  he  had 
thrown  up  another  intrenchment  at  South-Showbury,  in 
Essex,  and  being  re-enforced,  ne  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and 
thence  spread  the  mass  of  his  forces  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom.    From  the  Thames  he  marched  to  the  Severn,  and 
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fortified  himself  at  Batdngton.  Here  he  w  sarromided 
hj  Alfiied,  who  was  joined  by  the  men  of  North  Wales,  and 
in  a  brief  time  the  supplies  of  the  Danes  were  cut  off.  Fa- 
mine  stared  them  in  the  fece,  and  Hasting  was  compelled  to 
issue  from  his  intrenchments  and  meet  his  enemy.  A  terrific 
battle  took  place,  and  the  Danes  were  defeated :  hundreds 
were  slain  in  the  attempt  to  break  through  Alfred's  lines ; 
many  were  drowned  in  the  Severn ;  and  the  rest,  headed  by 
Hasting,  effected  their  escape,  and  took  refuge  in  their  ships 
(» the  coast  of  Essex. 

During  the  winter  that  Allowed  his  defeat  on  the  Severn, 
Hasting  was  again  re-enforced,  and  in  the  spring  he  burst 
into  North  Wales.  After  ravaging  part  of  that  country,  he 
was  met  by  a  royal  army,  and  compelled  to  march  to  the 
north-east.  After  traversinff  Northumbria,  Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  he  reamed  his  fortified  post  at  South- 
Showbnry,  in  Essex,  where  ne  wintered.  Early  in  the  spring 
be  drew  his  ships  up  the  river  Lea,  securing  them  by  a  fort- 
ress erected  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  London. 
Here  he  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  Alfred  during 
the  smnmer,  but  in  the  autumn  Alfred  contrived  to  turn  the 
channel  of  the  Lea,  and  Hasting's  fleet  was  left  aground 
and  useless.  Hasting  fled,  and  while  the  citizens  of  London 
seized  his  grounded  fleet,  Alfired  followed  him.  Alfred 
found  his  enemy  in  a  fortified  position  at  Quatbridge,  in 
Shropshire,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  him  there  during 
the  winter.  By  this  time  Hasting  had  learned  that  his 
power  was  of  no  avail  against  the  arms  of  Alfred.  In  the 
following  spring  of  897  he  abandoned  his  camp ;  and  while 
some  of  his  followers  sought  shelter  among  their  brethren  in 
Northumbria,  or  Norfolk,  or  Suffolk,  others  sailed  for  the 
Scheldt  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  while  others,  adhering 
to  Hasting,  passed  over  to  France.  A  small  fleet  was  equip- 
ped on  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  humbled  chieftain  crossed 
the  Channel  without  profit  or  honour. 

Aiier  the  departure  of  Hasting,  the  Danes  of  Northum- 
bria and  East-Anglia  resumed  piratical  enterprises.  In  these 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Saxons,  who,  under  the  direction 
of  Alfred,  constructed  larger  vessels  than  those  of  the  enemy. 
By  this  means  he  conquered  the  sea-kings,  as  the  Danes  were 
called,  on  their  own  element ;  and  was  the  first  British  mo- 
iiarch  who  possessed  an  efficient  navy.  At  the  end  of  his 
''Bgn  his  fleet  exceeded  the  number  of  one  hundred  sail.    The 
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ships  were  divided  into  squadrons,  and  stationed  at  different 
ports  round  the  island,  while  some  kept  constantly  cruising 
round  the  coasts. 

During  the  excursions  of  Hasting,  England  suffered  greatly 
from  his  ravages.  Nor  were  these  the  only  calamities  which 
the  country  endured  at  this  period.  '^  For  three  years  the 
land  was  vexed  with  three  manner  of  sorrows : — with  war  of 
the  Danes,  pestilence  of  men,  and  murrain  of  beasts.''  The 
pestilence  carried  off  great  numbers,  and  among  them  many 
of  the  chief  thanes,  or  nobles,  of  the  Saxons.  It  continued 
some  time  after  the  departure  of  the  Danes,  and  on  its  ces- 
sation the  countiy  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  remainder  of  Alfred's  life  was  spent  with  as  much 
comfort  as  his  declining  health  would  permit  Even  the 
Britons  sought  to  be  at  peace  with  him.  His  latter  years 
were  marked  by  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  which 
were  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  A.D.  901. 

The  advantages  which  England  derived  from  the  rule  of 
Alfred  were  many  and  great.  Apart  from  his  delivering  his 
people  from  the  power  of  the  ferocious  Danes,  he  conferred 
other  and  lasting  benefits  on  them.  Thus  a  code  of  laws  was 
enacted  by  him,  founded  in  many  respects  upon  Scripture 
principles,  and  enforcing  Scripture  morals.  He  also  endea- 
voured, by  liberality  and  kindness,  to  attract  to  England  all 
such  foreigners  as  could  give  information  on  sea  affairs,  geo- 
graphy, and  the  discovery  of  unknown  countries,  and  were 
otherwise  qualified  to  illuminate  the  national  ignorance.  He 
taught  the  people  how  to  build  better  houses;  founded  or 
rebuilt  many  towns ;  erected  fortifications ;  and  established 
schoob.  His  desire  that  his  people  should  become  educated 
was  shown  both  by  precept  and  example.  Although  actively 
engaged  from  his  youth  in  war,  he  not  only  learned  to  read 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  also  Latin,  which  was  extraordinary  for  a 
pruice  of  the  ninth  century.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
he  regretted  the  neglected  education  of  his  youth,  more  than 
all  the  hardships,  and  sorrows,  and  crosses  that  befell  him  in 
after  life.  As  one  of  his  great  impediments  had  been  tbc 
Latin  language,  he  reconmiended,  in  an  address  to  the  bishops, 
that  all  good  and  useful  books  should  be  translated  into 
Anglo-Saxon,  so  that  the  youths  of  England  might  be  able 
to  read  them.  He  procured  the  translation  of  parts  of  tlic 
Bible  into  the  Saxon  langui^e,  by  which  means  the  ministers 
of  religion  and  the  people  at  large  were  greatly  improved* 
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His  own  litercuy  works— <for  Alfred  was  a  writer— -consialed 
ehieflj  of  translations  from  the  Latin  into  the  Anglo-Saxoo. 
How  he  could  find  time  for  these  laudable  occupationSi  may 
excite  surprise ;  but  Alfred  was  steady  and  persevering  in  his 
habits,  and  a  great  economist  of  time.  He  devoted  eight 
hours  of  each  day  to  the  affairs  of  government ;  eight  to  study 
and  prayer;  and  eight  to  sleep  and  meals.  Ulocks  and 
watches  were  then  unknown  in  England,  and  he  marked  his 
time  by  the  constant  burning  of  wax  torches,  which  were 
notched  in  the  stem  at  reguls^  distances.  These  torches  or 
candles  were  twelve  inches  long ;  six  of  them,  or  seventy-two 
inches  of  wax,  were  consum^  in  twenty-four  hours;  and 
thus,  supposing  the  notches  at  intervals  of  an  inch,  one  inch 
would  mark  the  lapse  of  twenty  minutes.  At  that  time  a  pa- 
lace was  more  exposed  to  the  weather  than  the  cottage  of  a 
peasant  at  the  present  day,  and  to  defend  his  candles  fi^m  the 
currents  of  air  which  passed  through  his  palace,  he  invented 
a  horn  lantern.  Asser  says,  that  the  king  having  found  that 
white  horn  could  be  rendered  transparent  as  glass,  he,  with 
that  material  and  wood,  made  a  case  for  his  candle,  which 
kept  it  from  wasting  or  flaring.  Alfred  not  only  apportioned 
his  time,  but  he  regulated  the  attendance  of  his  officers,  and 
the  expenditure  of  his  revenue,  with  equal  care*  A  consider- 
able part  of  his  revenue  was  employed  in  works  of  charity 
and  public  utility,  particularly  for  the  promotion  of  education* 
He  is  supposed  to  nave  been  the  founcLer  of  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  erected  several  educational 
establishments.  Another  of  his  plans  was  designed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  system  of  slavery  which  then  prevailed ;  but  his 
eicMts  were  not  successful.  In  his  regulations  for  promoting 
justice  and  security  he  succeeded  better :  he  established  so 
excellent  a  system  of  police  that,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign, 
it  is  asserted  that  golden  bracelets  and  jewels  might  have  been 
bnnff  in  the  pubuc  highways  mi  qross-roads,  and  no  man 
woi^  liave  dared  to  touch  them  for  fear  of  the  law.  Towards 
arbitrary,  unjust,  or  corrupt  administrators  of  the  law,  he  was 
inexorable ;  and  those  who  were  ignorant  or  careless  he  repri- 
manded and  suspended.  All  appeals  were  heard  by  him  with 
great  patience ;  and  in  cases  of  importance,  he  revised  all  law 
proceedings  with  the  utmost  industry.  The  system  of  trial  by 
jury  may  be  traced  to  him ;  which  system  ha9  proved  a  bles^*- 
ing  to  succeeding  generations.  His  history  and  exaniple,  in- 
deed, should  be  mipressed  upon  the  mind  of  ev^ry  roy^l  imd 
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noble  youth :  ten  talents  were  committed  to  his  charge,  and 
he  studiously  improved  them.  For  the  age  in  which  he  liyed, 
he  was  a  great,  a  wise,  and  a  pious  monarch. 

EDWARD  THE  ELDER. 

On  the  death  of  Alfred,  the  succession  to  the  throne  was 
disputed  between  his  son  Edward  and  his  nephew  Ethel wald, 
a  son  of  Ethelbald,  one  of  Alfred's  elder  brothers.  Each  party 
armed;  but  Ethelwald,  finding  himself  the  weakest^  fled  to  the 
Danes  in  the  north  of  England,  and  was  hailed  by  them  as  their 
king.  In  the  year  905  Ethelwald  made  an  incursion  through 
Mercia  and  the  midland  counties ;  but,  being  repulsed,  ne 
returned  to  Lincolnshire,  where  he  perished  in  a  battle  with 
the  forces  of  Edward.  The  Danes  still  continued  a  desultory 
warfare,  but  in  the  year  911,  Edward  obtained  a  decisive 
victory  over  them,  by  which  his  power  was  established.  The 
spirit  of  Alfred,  however,  seemed  more  particularly  to  survive 
in  his  daughter  Ethelfleda,  who  had  been  married  to  Ethel- 
red,  who  ruled  over  Mercia.  Her  brother  Edward  took  pos- 
session of  London  and  Oxford,  but  she  resolutely  defended 
the  rest  of  Mercia  aeainst  all  her  enemies.  At  her  death, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  920,  Mercia  was  united  to  Wes- 
sex ;  afler  which  Edward  took  most  of  the  Danish  towns  be- 
tween the  Thames  and  the  Humber,  and  forced  the  Danes 
north  of  the  Humber  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  The 
Welsh,  the  Scots,  and  the  men  of  Galloway,  are  also  said  to 
have  done  him  homage,  and  to  have  accepted  him  as  their 
'^  father,  lord,  and  protector."  Edward  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  university  of  Cambridge,  by  removing  thither 
some  professors  from  Oxford.     He  died  A.D.  925. 

ATHELSTANE. 

The  death  of  Edward  was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  that  of  his 
eldest  son  Ethelwald,  when  Athelstane  was  called  to  the  throne. 
Athelstane  established  a  more  brilliant  throne,  and  made 
a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  England  than 
his  father  had  done.  He  reduced  all  Wales  to  tranquillity,  if 
not  to  vassalage ;  the  Welsh  were  bound  to  send  gold,  silver, 
beeves,  and  their  best  hounds  and  hawks,  to  his  court.  He 
next  turned  his  arms  i^inst  the  old  tribes  of  Cornwall,  who 
had  made  encroachments  in  Devonshire,  and  he  reduced  them 
to  obedience  and  good  order  beyond  the  Tamar. 
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This  increase  of  Athelstane's  power  indnced  a  general  con- 
federacy of  the  Danes  and  neighbouring  princes  against 
him.  In  the  year  984,  Anlaf^  a  Danish  prince,  who  had 
already  been  settled  in  Northnmbria,  and  who  made  consi- 
derable conquests  in  Ireland,  sailed  into  the  harbour  with  a 
fleet  of  six  hundred  vessels.  Anlaf  was  joined  by  Constan- 
tine,  king  of  the  Scots,  the  people  of  Strathclyde,  and  Cum- 
bria, and  the  northern  Welsh.  This  was  a  formidable  coali- 
tion, bat  it  was  utterly  destroyed  at  Brunnaburgh :  Athel- 
stane  gained  a  great  victory ;  five  Danish  kings  and  seven 
earls  fell  in  the  contest.  Anlaf  fled  to  Ireland ;  and  after 
this  event  Athelstane  reigned  in  peace.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Athelstane  assumed  the  title  of  '^  King  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,"  or  "  King  of  the  English." 

The  fame  of  Athelstane,  both  as  a  monarch  and  a  man  of 
learning,  excited  the  attention  of  foreign  princes,  and  brought 
England  into  closer  alliance  with  them.  Three  kings  were 
nortiured  at  his  court :  Alan  of  Bretagne,  Louis  of  France, 
and  Haco  of  Norway.  His  sisters  were  bestowed  in  mar* 
riage  to  the  first  sovereigns  of  that  period ;  and  he  enjoyed 
a  respect  among  foreign  courts^  unsurpassed  by  any  living 
soTereign.  As  a  monarchy  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been 
without  reproach.  He  revised  the  laws,'  promulgated  new 
ones,  made  provision  for  the  poor,  and  encouraged  learning. 
Like  Alfred,  he  was  fond  of  tne  Bible,  and  he  promoted  the 
translation  of  it  in  the  language  of  the  people.  His  life, 
however,  was  brief:  he  di»i  A.D.  940,  being  then  forty- 
seven  years  of  age. 


EDMUND  THE   ELDER. 


Athelstane  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Edmund,  who 
was  not  quite  eighteen  years  old.  Edmund  had  scarcely  as- 
cended the  throne,  when  Anlaf,  invited  by  the  Northum- 
brians, again  sailed  for  Ireland,  and  the  result  of  the  war 
was  that  Edmund  was  obliged  to  resign  to  him,  in  separate 
sovereignty,  the  whole  of  the  island  north  of  Watling-Street 
Anlaf,  however,  shortly  after  died,  and  then  Edmund  re* 
possessed  himself  of  the  ceded  territory.  About  the  same 
time  the  people  of  Cumbria  rebelled,  and  Edmund  marched 
against  them,  defeated  their  king  Dunmail,  and  having  cap- 
tiffed  his  two  sons,  barbarously  put  out  their  eyes.  Ecbnund 
^  not  long  survive  this  atrocious  deed*    At  the  festival  of 
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St.  Augustine,  as  he  was  carousing  with  his  nobles  and  ofii- 
cei*s,  a  banished  robber,  named  Leof,  dared  to  mingle  with 
the  company.  Leof  was  ordered  to  depart,  but  he  refused ; 
and  when  Edmund  seized  hold  of  him  he  stabbed  the  king 
mortally  with  a  dagger.  A  D.  946. 

EDRBD. 

Edred,  a  younger  brother  of  Edmund,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  He  was  not  twenty-three  years  old,  but  he  was 
afflicted  with  a  disease  which  had  brought  on  premature  old 
age.  Soon  after  his  accession  the  Danes  of  Northumbria,  being 
joined  by  Eric  and  other  princes  from  Denmark,  Norway, 
Ireland,  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Hebrides,  once  more  tried  the 
fortune  of  war  with  the  Saxons.  They  were  unsuccessful ; 
the  forces  of  Edred  defeated  them,  and  the  Danes  in  North- 
umbria were  brought  under  subjection.  Edred  died  soon 
ailer  the  reduction  of  Northumbria,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  son  of  Edmund,  his  brother  and  predecessor.  A.D.  935. 

EDWY. 

Edwy  was  fifteen  years  old  when  he  be^n  to  reign.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  his  government  was  me  appointment  of 
his  brother  Edgar  to  be  yassal-king  of  a  part  of  England; 
probably  the  old  kingdom  of  Mercia,  where  he  was  to  ac- 
knowledge Edwy's  supremacy.  Edwy  had  no  armed  enemies 
to  oppose,  but  he  had  to  contend  with  a  body  more  powerful 
than  the  Danes,  and  who  fought  with  a  weapon  more  deadly 
than  the  sword. 

The  commotions  which  rent  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of 
Edwy  were  stirred  up  by  papal  crafl  and  papal  ambition. 
The  spirit  which  presided  over  them  was  Dunstan,  that  mas- 
ter-mmd,  who  turned 

'<  The  instruments  of  good  to  ill, 
Moulding  the  credulous  people  to  his  wilL'* 

Dunstan  was  born  in  the  year  925.  He  receiyed  his  early 
education  in  Glastonbury  Monastery,  and  was  subsequently 
introduced  at  the  court  of  Athelstane,  by  his  uncle,  Adhelm, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Disgusted  with  the  manners  of 
the  court,  howeyer,  he  returned  to  Glastonbury:  and  haying, 
in  early  youth,  receiyed  the  tonsure,  he  built  for  himiself  a  ceU,, 
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or  hermitag^y  with  an  oratory*  In  this  hermitage  he  em- 
ployed his  time  partly  in  devotional  austerities,  and  partly  in 
making  crosses,  censers,  vestments,  kc.,  for  the  service  of 
the  church.  His  mode  of  life  gained  the  ^vour  of  Edmund, 
and  lie  was  appointed  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  with  fiill  power 
to  draw  funds  from  the  royal  treasury  for  its  restoration. 

Dunstan  emplo;^ed  the  funds  placed  at  his  disposal  to  fur- 
ther the  ends  of  his  ambition.  On  the  accession  of  £dwy 
he  was  determined  to  subject  the  young  monarch  to  his  rule. 
An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself  for  the  display  of  his 
power.  On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  £dwy  left  the  feast 
where  his  nobles  were  carousing,  and  resorted  to  the  apart- 
ment of  Elgiva,  his  wife,  whom  he  had  recently  privately 
married.  His  absence  was  remarked  by  Odo,  archbbhop  of 
Canterbury,  who  ordered  some  one  to  follow  him,  and  to 
bring  him  back  to  the  offended  company.  None  moved  but 
Dunatao,  and  he  rushed  to  the  inner  apartment,  dragged  the 
young  king  from  the  side  of  Elgiva,  and  thrust  him  into  the 
hanquetting-hall  by  main  force.  Nor  was  this  the  only  in- 
sult he  put  upon  Edwy.  While  in  the  chamber  Dunstan 
^dressed  the  queen  and  her  mother,  who  was  present,  and 
threatened  the  latter  with  infamy  and  the  gallows. 

Dunstan's  bold  and  outrageous  conduct  naturally  excited 
the  wrath  of  Edwy  and  his  bride.  He  had  been  treasurer 
to  Edred,  the  preceding  sovereign;  and  Edwy,  who  had 
suspected  his  integrity,  charged  him  with  peculation  in  his 
office^  sequestered  his  property,  drove  out  the  monks  of 
Glastonbury,  and  put  in  the  secular  clergy ;  and  finally  ban* 
ished  Dunstan  from  the  kingdom.  Dunstan  fied  fbr  the 
monastery  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Ghent;  but  the  king  found  a 
more  powerful  enemy  in  Odo.  After  Dunstan's  flight,  the 
king  made  himself  the  protector  of  the  secular,  or  married 
cWgy,  and  incensed  at  this,  Odo  pronounced  a  divorce  be- 
tween the  king  and  queen ;  seized  the  queen  and  branded 
her  in  the  face  with  a  red-hot  iron,  to  destroy  her  beauty,  and 
then  hurried  her  to  the  coast,  whence  she  was  transported  to 
beland.  Elgiva  was  cured  of  the  cruel  wounds  inflicted ; 
her  scars  were  obliterated ;  and  she  found  means  to  return  to 
England  with  her  beauty  unimpaired.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
Elgiva  had  joined  her  husband,  but  it  is  certain  that  she  was 
seized,  near  Gloucester,  by  her  monkish  persecutors,  who 
^^aiaed  her  to  be  mangled  and  hamstrung,  which  in  a  few 
%8  caused  her  death.  Edwy  did  not  long  survive  his  wife: 
he  died  in  the  following  year  from  grief.    A.D.  958. 
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EBOAIU 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  Edwy's  reign,  Edgar,  his  brother, 
had  taken  up  arms  against  him,  and  he  now  sacceeded 
to  all  his  dignities.  Edgar  had  recalled  Dunstan,  and, 
as  he  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  became  a  passive 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  that  designing  monk  and  his 
party.  Dunstan  ruled  absolutely;  and  was  enabled  to 
eiye  the  Romish  see  a  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  before  un- 
known. In  order  to  effect  this  object,  the  secular  clergy 
were  excluded  from  their  livings,  and  the  monks  were  ap- 
pointed to  supply  their  places.  In  this  attempt  Dunstan 
was  supported  by  Edgar,  and  he  overpowered  the  resistance 
which  the  country  had  long  maintained  against  papal  do- 
minion, and  gave  to  the  monks  an  influence,  the  baneful 
effects  of  which  were  seen  and  felt  till  the  Reformation. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  Dunstan  and  the  monks 
ruled  the  kingdom  with  vigour  and  success.  At  this  period 
the  detached  states  were  consolidated  into  conipacter  in- 
tegrity and  union  than  had  ever  been  known  before.  The 
fleet  of  Edgar  consisted  of  about  four  hundred  ships,  and 
these  ships  were  so  well  disposed  that  the  sea-kings  were  pre- 
vented from  landing  and  troubling  the  country.  Tutored  by 
Dunstan,  who  had  become  archoishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
king  accustomed  himself  to  visit  in  person  every  part  of  his 
dominions  annually,  which  made  him  acquainted  with  all  the 
nobles  and  principal  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  this  had  the 
effect  of  insuring  their  obedience. 

Edgar  assumed  the  title  of  Basileus,  or  Emperor,  of  Albion, 
king  of  the  English,  and  of  all  the  nations  ana  islands  around* 
From  the  circumstance  that  there  were  no  wars  during  his 
reign  he  was  also  styled  the  Peaceable,  or  Pacific.  But  Ed- 
gar was  a  licentious  and  cruel  character.  Several  instances 
of  his  licentiousness  and  violence  are  recorded,  one  of  which 
requires  to  be  noticed. 

Hearing  of  the  beauty  of  Elfrida,  a  daughter  of  Ordgar, 
earl  of  Devonshire,  he  sent  Athelwold,  one  of  his  nobles,  to 
ascertain  if  the  report  were  true.  Athelwold  himself  became 
enamoured  of  the  beauty,  married  her,  and  then  represented 
to  the  king,  that  though  rich  she  was  not  beautiful.  Edgar 
either  suspected  or  was  told  the  truth,  and  he  insisted  on  pay- 
ing her  a  visit.  Her  husband  was  allowed  to  precede  him| 
and  he  besought  Elfrida  to  disguise  her  beauty.    This  waa 
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tehsed;  the  Tisit  was  made ;  the  king  was  captiyated ;  and 
soon  afler  Athelwold  was  found  murdered  in  a  wood,  when 
£dgar  married  his  widow.  This  union,  began  in  crime,  led 
to  die  murder  of  Edgar's  son ;  and  under  Ethelred,  the  only 
son  he  had  by  Elfrida,  the  glory  of  the  house  of  Alfred  was 
eclipsed  for  ever.  Edgar  himself  did  not  long  survive  his 
manwe:  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  and  was 
buried  in  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury.     A.  D.  976. 

Edgar  with  all  his  vices  possessed  some  popular  qualities. 
He  showed  great  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  By 
his  fleets  he  protected  their  coasts ;  he  reformed  the  coinage, 
and  had  new  coins  issued  over  all  the  kingdom ;  and  he  com* 
muted  a  tribute  he  received  from  a  part  of  Wales  into  three 
hundred  heads  of  wolyes  annually,  in  order  to  extirpate  those 
ravenons  animals.  Edgar  deserves  credit  for  these  actions ; 
but  they  were  greatly  smlied  by  his  private  character.  Even 
the  monks  who  upheld  him  as  a  godly  virtuous  prince  have 
Tecordtid  actions  which  prove  him  to  have  been  the  most 
profligate  of  all  the  Saxon  monarchs* 

BDWARB. 

Edward,  commonly  called  the  Martyr,  was  Edgar's  son  by 
first  marriage.  On  his  accession  he  was  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  his  rights  were  dbputed  by  Elfrida,  who 
was  an  ambitious  and  remorseless  woman,  in  favourof  her  own 
son,  Ethelred.  Edward  was  crowned  and  supported  by  Dun* 
Stan;  and  Elfrida  then  gave  the  weight  of  her  son  Ethelred*s 
name  to  the  secular  clergy,  who  were  headed  by  Alfere,  the 
powerful  governor  of  Mercia.  Dunstan  prevailed ;  but  tlie 
^bition  of  Elfrida  was  not  to  be  thwarted.  She  soon  found 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  confederacy  of  nobles, 
who  were  resolved  her  son  should  reign,  and  Dunstan  be  de- 
prived of  his  power.  Before  this  confederacy  was  fully 
an^nged,  Edward  placed  himself  in  the  power  of  Elfrida. 
As  he  was  hunting  one  day  in  Dorsetshire,  he  quitted  his 
company  and  attendants  to  visit  his  half-brother,  Ethelred, 
who  wag  living  with  his  mother  at  Corfe  Castle.  Elfrida 
<^^e  forth  with  her  son  to  meet  him,  bade  him  welcome  with 
a  smiling  face,  and  invited  him  to  dismount.  The  king  de- 
clmed  this  invitation  from  fear  he  should  miss  his  company, 
but  he  craved  a  cup  of  wine,  which  he  might  drink  in  his 
*^<Ue  to  her  and  his  brother.    The  wine  was  brought^  and 
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as  Edward  was  lifting  the  cap  to  his  lips,  one  of  Elfnda*» 
attendants  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  The  wounded  king  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  but  soon  fainting  {rom  loss  of  blood,  he 
fell  out  of  his  saddle,  and  was  dragged  by  one  foot  in  the 
stirrup  through  woods  and  ragged  roads  until  he  was  dead. 
His  companions  traced  him  by  his  blood,  and  on.  finding  his. 
disfigured  corpse,  they  burned  it,  and  then  buried  its  ashes  at 
Wareham,  without  any  pomp  or  regal  ceremonies.  A.  D.  978. 

BTHBLRED. 

Ethelred,  who  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  had  no  part 
in  the  guilt  which  gave  him  a  crown.  It  is  related,  indeed^ 
that  he  dearly  loved  his  half-brother,  and  wept  on  hearing  of 
his  death,  for  which  Elfrida,  seizing  a  large  torch  at  hand,  beat 
him  with  it  with  a  severit}'  that  nearly  proved  fataL  The  death 
of  Edward  brought  such  odium,  both  on  Elfrida  and  her  son, 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne,  by 
substituting  Edgitha,  Edgar's  natural  daughter.  Edgitba 
was  a  nun,  and  she  resolutely  refused  to  exchange  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  cell  for  the  dangers  of  the  throne;  and,  as  there 
was  no  other  pretender  to  set  up,  the  prelates  and  thanes  were 
compelled  to  crown  the  son  of  Edward's  murderess.  Ethel- 
red  was  crowned  by  Dunstan  at  the  festival  of  Easter,  A.  D. 
979,  in  the  old  chapel  of  Kingston,  then  the  usual  crowning- 
place  of  the  Saxon  monarchs.  It  is  said  that  Dunstan,  in  the 
very  act  of  crowning  the  young  monarch,  pronounced  a  bitter 
malediction  on  his  head. 

Ethelred  commenced  his  reign  with  the  unluckly  name  of 
Unready.  During  the  first  part  of  his  minority,  Elfrida  en- 
joyed great  authority ;  but  as  he  advanced  in  years  her  in- 
fluence declined,  and  she  at  length  retired  from  court  to 
expiate  her  sins  in  building  and  endowing  monasteries.  The 
king  himself  was  vicions  and  indolent,  and  civil  discords 
became  rife  in  the  country,  in  the  midst  of  which  Dunstan 
died.  About  the  same  time  the  Danes  began  again  to  plun- 
der the  coasts;  and  Siric,  Dunstan's  successor,  unable  to 
excite  the  nobles  to  arm  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  per^ 
suaded  Ethelred  to  purchase  their  retreat,  by  the  payment  of 
ten  thousand  pounds.  The  sea-kings  departed  for  a  wnile ;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  A.D.  992,  they  aeain  re- 
turned. A  powerfiil  fleet  was  now  fitted  out  to  attack  them, 
and  among  the  leaders  appointed  were  two  bishops.    The 
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cUef  command  was  given  to  Alfiric,  duke  of  Mercia;  and  he 
proved  a  traitor.  Aifnc  gave  the  Danes  notice  of  the  mea- 
sures concerted  against  them,  and  joined  their  fleet  with  his 
own  ship.  The  Danes  retired,  but  being  met  by  a  part  of  the 
English  fleet,  Alfric's  vessel  was  captured,  and  he  himself 
escaped  with  difliculty. 

In  the  year  993,  the  Danes  again  invaded  England.  Land- 
ing in  the  n<»*th,  they  took  Bamborough  Castle  by  storm ;  and 
the  Danish  chiefs,  who  had  been  appointed  to  oonunand  their 
natives,  threw  down  the  standard  of  Ethelred,  and  ranged 
themselves  under  the  raven.  In  the  following  year  Sweyn, 
king  of  Denmark,  and  Olave,  king  of  Norway,  ravaged  all 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  island,  and  t£ey  were  also 
bought  off  with  money:  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  silver 
were  exacted,  and  paid.  By  a  clause  in  the  treaty,  Olave  and 
some  chiefs  were  bound  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion;  and 
Olave,  at  least,  regarded  the  oath  which  he  took  at  the  font, 
never  again  to  molest  the  English,  for  he  never  returned. 
Bat  it  was  not  so  with  the  other  Danish  chiefs.  During  the 
four  following  years  they  continued  their  invasions,  and  on 
their  next  returning  in  force,  A.  D.  1001,  they  ravaged  the 
whole  kingdom  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  British  Chan- 
nel A  li^e  sum  was  again  paid  to  purchase  peace :  twenty* 
four  thousand  pounds,  were  raised  for  them  by  direct  taxation 
upon  land. 

In  the  year  1002,  Ethelred  married  Emma,  sister  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy.  The  rejoicings  of  this  marriage  were 
scarcely  over,  when  an  atrocity  was  committed  which  covered 
the  land  with  blood  and  horror.  In  many  instances  the 
Danes  were  living  peaceably  among  the  Saxons,  and  on  the 
festival  of  a  Saxon  saint,  named  Brita,  which  was  kept  on  the 
13th  of  November,  by  the  orders  of  Ethelred,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  surprise,  and  massacred  without  distinction  of 
9°^^J9  %^  01*  sex.  Gunhilda,  the  sister  of  Sweyn,  kins  of 
Denmark,  who  had  embraced  Christianity  and  was  married  to 
an  English  earl,  was  beheaded,  after  witnessing  the  execution 
of  her  husband  and  son. 

Sweyn  prepared  for  a  deadly  revenge*  He  assembled  a 
a  numerous  fleet,  and  with  the  choicest  warriors  of  his  nation 
embarked  for  England.  The  first  place  where  he  landed  was 
Exeter,  which  was  plundered  and  dismantled ;  and  Sweyn 
^  marched  through  the  country  into  Wiltshire,  his  forces 
conmuttiDg  every  excess  that  a  thirst  for  vengeance  and  ra- 
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pine  could  suggest.  At  length  he  was  met  by  an  Anelo- 
Saxon  army.  But  this  army  was  headed  by  Alfiic,  the  Mer- 
cian, who  had  been  restored  to  favour  and  employment,  and 
he  again  proved  a  traitor.  Pretending  to  be  seized  with  a 
sudden  illness,  he  called  off  his  men  when  they  wer6  about  to 
engage,  and  permitted  Sweyn  to  retire  with  his  army  through 
Ss^sbuiy  to  the  sea-coast. 

In  the  following  year  the  Danes  captured  Norwich,  which 
was  plundered  and  burnt ;  and  the  same  fate  befell  almost 
every  town  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Hun* 
tingdonshire,  and  Lincolnshire.  In  the  year  1004  he  re- 
turned to  the  Baltic,  but  his  revenge  and  rapacity  were  not 
yet  satisfied.  Returning  two  years  afterwards,  he  carried  fire 
and  sword  over  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  was  only 
induced  to  leave  the  country  by  the  payment  of  thirty-six 
thousand  pounds  in  gold.  The  frequent  raising  of  these  sums 
exhausted  the  people,  whose  doors  were  almost  constantly 
beset  by  tax-gatherers,  or  Danish  marauders.  Yet  in  the 
year  1008,  Ethelred  found  means  to  build  a  large  fleet,  and 
to  raise  a  large  army  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  But 
this  fleet  was  rendered  useless  by  treachery  at  home.  Ethel- 
red  was  governed  by  one  Edric,  who  had  obtained  one  of  the 
kin^*s  daughters  in  marriage,  and  had  obtained  one  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  kingdom.  Brihtric,  the  brother  of  this 
favourite,  conspired  against  Earl  Wuifnoth,  and  the  earl  fijed 
and  carried  twenty  of  the  new  ships  with  him,  with  which  he 
plundered  all  the  southern  coasts  of  England*  Brihtric  pur- 
sued him  with  eighty  other  ships ;  but  mese  were  wreckechb 
a  storm  on  the  coast,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  fleet  dispersed 
in  anarchy  and  confusion.  The  last  hope  of  England  thus 
perished. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE   DANISH  CONQUEST. 


The  Saxon  dynasty  drew  near  to  a  close.  No  sooner  had 
the  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  Ethelred's  fleet  reached 
the  Baltic,  than  "  ThurkilFs  host,"  set  sail  for  England.  For 
three  years  this  host  devastated  the  country,  and  at  the  end 
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at  that  time  the  Danes  had  made  themselves  masters  of  a 
krge  part  of  the  kingdom.  Truces  were  sold  by  them  to  the 
Saxons  for  gold,  but  they  never  evinced  any  intention  of 
leaving  the  island.  Ethelred's  difficulties  were  ereat,  for  he 
had  not  a  single  officer  on  whom  he  could  depena.  All  were 
base  and  cowardly^  and  the  only  instance  of  courage  and 
finnness  recorded  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  churchman. 

The  Danes  laid  siege  to  Canterbury,  and  that  city  was  de* 
fended  by  Alphege,  the  archbishop.  For  twenty  days  he 
preserved  it  from  their  power,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  its 
gates  were  opened  by  a  traitor.  Alphege  was  made  prisoner, 
and  loaded  with  chains.  The  Danes  pressed  him  to  purchase 
his  liberty  and  life  with  gold.  A  sum  was  mentioned,  and 
when  he  refused  to  obtain  it  from  the  people,  they  proposed  to 
take  a  smaller,  if  Alphege  would  engage  to  advise  the  king 
to  pay  them  a  further  amount  as  a  largess.  The  noble  arch- 
bishop still  refused,  and  when  the  Danes,  more  covetous  of 
money  than  blood,  renewed  their  demands,  he  remarked, 
''Yon  press  me  in  vain :  I  am  not  the  man  to  provide  Chris« 
tian  flesh  for  pagan  teeth,  by  robbing  my  poor  countrymen, 
to  enrich  their  enemies.''  The  Danes  at  length  lost  their  pa- 
tience. One  day,  when  at  a  drunken  banquet,  they  caused 
him  to  be  dragged  before  them,  and,  as  they  gathered  round 
him  in  menacing  attitudes,  they  exclaimed,  "  Gold,  bishop ; 
give  OS  gold  !  gold !  '*  Alphege  still  refused,  and  the  Danes, 
nimiing  to  a  heap  of  bones,  horns,  and  jaw-bones,  the  remains 
of  their  sensual  feast,  they  threw  them  at  him  until  he  was 
almost  dead.  A  Danish  pirate  then,  whom  Alphege  had 
baptized  wtth  his  own  hand,  seized  his  battle  axe,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  life. 

This  noble  example  had  no  effect  upon  Ethelred ;  for  he  still 
continued  to  pay  gold.  Thurkill  demanded  and  received  forty- 
eieht  thousand  pounds,  and  the  cession  of  several  counties, 
when  he  took  the  oaths  of  peace,  and  became,  with  many  of  his 
chiefs,  Ethelred's  ally,  Sweyn,  the  Danish  king,  affected  to  con- 
sider this  compact  as  treason  to  himself,  and  he  pre])ared  a  fresh 
expedition,  resolving  on  the  conquest  of  our  island.  His  fleet 
sailed  up  the  Hum^r,  and  he  landed  in  the  vjcinity  of  York. 
The  Danes  advanced  into  the  country,  escorted  by  fire  and 
sword ;  and  they  were  joined  on  every  hand  by  the  Danish 
settlers,  and  even  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Leaving  his  fleet 
to  the  care  of  his  son  Canute,  Sweyn  marched  to  the  south, 
uid  Oxford,  Winchester,  and  other  important  towns  opened 
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their  gates  to  him.    The  detennined  valour  of  the  citizens  of 
London  obliged  him  to  retire  from  thence,  and  he  then  turned 
to  the  west,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms.     Kis 
head-quarters  were  at  Bath,  and  thither  all  the  nobles  of 
Devonshire  repaired  to  do  him  homage  as  their  sovereign. 
London  at  length  revolted ;  and  in  this  general  defection, 
Ethelred,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that  city,  fled  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  thence  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
at  Rouen,  leaving  Sweyn  master  of  his  kingdom,  A.D.  1013. 
Sweyn  was  acknowledged  "  foil  king  of  England ;"  but  he 
did  not  long  enjoy  his  conquest.    In  about  six  weeks  after 
his  final  triumpn  he  died  suddenly,  and  Ethelred  was  invited 
by  the  Saxon  nobles  and  prelates,  by  whom  he  had  been 
'^abandoned,  deserted,  and  betrayed/'  to  return  and  take 
possession  of  his  kingdom.     Before  venturing  himself,  Ethel- 
red  sent  his  son  Edward,  with  solemn  promises  and  assur- 
ances.    Pledges  were  then  given  for  the  faithfol  performance 
of  the  compact  between  the  king  and  the  people ;  and  a  sen- 
tence of  outlawry  pronounced  against  every  Danish  chief. 
Before  the  end  of  Lent  Ethelred  was  restored  to  his  dominions. 
In  the  meantime  the  Danish  army  in  England  had  proclaimed 
Canute  king  of  the  country,  and  prepared  to  support  his  pre- 
tensions.     A  sanguinary  war  ensued ;  and  Ethelred  was  fast 
falling  before  the  power  of  his  enemy,  when  he  died,  A.I>. 
1016. 

EDMUND   IRONSIDE. 

On  the  death  of  Ethelred,  setting  aside  his  legitimate  chil- 
dren, the  Saxons  chose  for  their  king  his  natural  son  Ed*" 
mund,  sumamed  Ironside.  Edmund  had  given  many  proofs 
of  his  courage  in  the  field,  and  wisdom  in  the  council;  but  the 
country  was  too  much  worn  out  and  divided  to  permit  his  re- 
storing the  independence  of  the  Saxon  power.  After  fighting 
five  battles,  and  twice  relieving  London  when  besieged  by 
Canute,  Edmund  proposed  that  he  and  his  rival  should 
decide  their  claims  in  a  single-combat.  Canute  declined 
the  duel,  and  said  that  it  would  be  wiser  and  better  for  them 
to  divide  England  between  them.  This  proposal  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  by  both  armies,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Canute 
shoidd  rei^n  over  the  north,  and  Edmund  ironside  over  the 
south,  with  a  nominal  superiority  over  the  Danes'  portion. 
But  Edmund  did  not  long  survive  this  treaty.    About  two 
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months  after  he  died  suddenly  ;  but  whether  his  death  was 
nataial,  or  he  was  cut  off  by  assassination,  is  not  certain. 

CANUTE. 

On  the  death  of  his  riyal,  Canute  called  a  great  council  of 
the  bishops  and  nobles,  at  London,  and  before  them  appealed 
to  those  who  had  been  witnesses  to  the  convention  between 
him  and  Ironside,  and  called  upon  them  to  state  upon  what 
tenns  the  compact  was  concluded.  Intimidated  by  force,  or 
won  by  promises,  they  all  testified  that  Edmund  never  in* 
tended  to  reserve  any  right  of  succession  to  his  brothers,  and 
that  it  was  even  his  wish  that  Canute  should  be  the  guardian 
of  his  own  children.  All  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Canute, 
as  king  of  England ;  and  he  in  return  swore  to  be  just  and 
benevolent,  and  he  clasped  their  hands  with  his  naked  hand  in 
token  of  sincerity. 

Canute  promised  a  full  amnesty,  but  the  words  had  scarcely 
passed  from  his  lips,  when  he  began  to  proscribe  those  whom 
he  had  promised  to  cherish.  All  the  Saxon  chiefs  who  had 
formerly  opposed  him,  and  the  relations  of  Edmund  and 
Ethehed  were  banished  or  put  to  death.  The  witenagemot,  or 
parliament^  which  had  recently  passed  the  same  sentence 
against  the  Danish  princes,  seconded  his  measures.  They 
declared  Edwy,  the  brother  of  Ironside,  an  outlaw,  and  when 
he  was  murdered,  by  the  command  of  Canute,  they  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  that  execution.  The  two  infant  sons  of 
the  deceased,  Edmund  and  Edward,  were  sent  to  Canute's 
allj  and  vassal  the  king  of  Sweden,  with  a  request  to  dispose 
of  them  in  such  a  manner  as  should  remove  all  uneasiness  on 
his  part  on  their  account.  Canute  meant  that  they  should  be 
destroyed ;  but  the  Swedish  king,  moved  by  their  innocence, 
sent  them  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  had  them  brought  up 
with  afiectionate  care. 

There  were  yet  two  princes  whose  claims  to  the  crown 
might  some  day  disquiet  Canute,  but  they  were  in  Nor- 
mandy. These  were  Edward  and  Alfred,  the  sons  of  king 
Ethelred,  by  Emma.  Their  uncle,  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
demanded  on  their  behalf  the  restitution  of  the  kingdom,  but 
though  his  power  was  great,  he  adopted  no  measures  to  in- 
duce Canute  to  surrender  it,  and  shortly  after  he  entered  into 
close  friendship  with  him,  and  even  the  mother  of  hb  nephews, 
^  his  own  sister  in  marriage.    Canute  was  married  to 
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Einmay  the  wife  of  Ethelred,  whose  throne  he  had  sub- 
verted. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  all  who  could  give  him  fear  or 
umbrage,  Canute  assumed  a  mild  tone  towards  his  new  sub- 
jects, and  to  some  extent  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  good- 
will. They  followed  him  willingly  to  foreign  wars,  in  which 
they  fought  bravely  for  the  enslaving  of  other  nations.  Ca- 
nute's last  expedition  was  against  the  Cumbrians  and  Scots, 
who  refused  to  do  him  homage,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
usurper,  but  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  his  power. 
A.  D.  1017-19. 

Surrounded  with  peace,  Canute  reigned  with  milder  sway. 
The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  marked  with  no  acts  of 
cruelty,  and  the  people  were  happier  than  they  had  been  since 
the  days  of  Alfred  and  Athelstane.  He  was  cheerful  and 
accessible  to  all  his  subjects,  without  distinction  either  of  race 
or  nation :  for  he  held,  or  pretended  to  hold  the  crowns  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  besides  that  of  England. 
Perhaps  the  means  by  which  he  gained  the  greater  part  of  his 
popularity,  was  the  patronage  of  the  scalds,  minstrels^  and 
gleemen,  who  were  the  poets  and  musicians  of  that  time.  He 
took  pleasure  in  songs  and  ballads,  of  which  both  Danes  and 
Saxons  were  passionately  fond,  and  a  ballad  of  his  own  com- 
posing continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  favourite  with  the 
English  peasantry. 

Yet  Canute  was  not  a  happy  monarch.  The  blood  he  had 
shed  and  the  crimes  he  had  committed  filled  him  with  re- 
morse ;  and,  to  appease  his  conscience,  he  became  a  friend  of 
monks,  and  a  founder  of  churches  and  monasteries.  In  the 
year  1030  he  determined  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and 
he  started  on  his  journey  with  a  wallet  on  his  back  and  a  pil- 
grim's staff  in  his  hand.  Returning  from  Ron^e,  where  he 
resided  for  some  time,  he  visited  Denmark  to  settle  differ- 
ences in  that  country.  He  returned  to  England  about  the 
year  1032,  and  three  years  after  his  return  from  Rome  he 
died  at  Shaftesbury,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester,  A.  D. 
1036. 

The  power  of  Canute  as  a  monarch  is  well  illustrated  by  an 
often*repeated  incident.  When  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
and  all  things  seemed  to  bend  to  his  lordly  will,  Canute,  one 
day  disgusted  with  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  determined  to 
read  them  a  practical  lesson.  He  caused  liis  throne  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  verge  of  the  sea  as  the  tide  was  rolling  in 
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with  resistless  mighty  and  seating  himself^  he  exclaimed: 
"  Ocean !  the  land  on  which  I  sit  is  my  dominion,  and  thou 
art  part  of  my  dominion — therefore,  rise  not;  obey  my  com- 
mands, nor  presume  to  wet  the  edge  of  my  robe/'  The  sea 
gtill  rolled  on  its  course ;  succeeding  waves  broke  nearer  and 
nearer  to  his  feet,  till  at  length  the  skirts  of  his  garment  and 
his  legs  were  bathed  by  the  waters.  Rising  frombis  seat,  and 
turning  to  his  courtiers,  Canute  exclaimed :  "  Confess  now 
how  frivolous  and  vain  is  the  might  of  an  earthly  king,  com- 
pared to  that  great  power  who  rules  the  elements,  and  who 
alone  can  say  unto  the  ocean, '  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and 
no  further.' "  It  is  added  by  the  chroniclers,  that  Canute 
took  off  his  crown,  and  depositing  it  in  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chester, never  wore  it  again. 

HAROLD  I. 

On  his  decease  Canute  directed  that  Harold^  his  natural 
son,  should  reign  in  England;  Sweyn  in  Norway;  and  Har- 
dicanute  in  Denmark.  Swe3rn  and  Hardicanute  were  both 
in  the  north  of  Europe  when  their  father  died,  and  apparently 
in  possession  of  power.  The  powerful  earl  Goawin  and 
the  Saxons  of  the  south  wished  to  choose  one  of  Ethelred's 
6ons  as  king ;  or  at  least  Hardicanute,  who  was  the  son  of 
Emma,  and  therefore  connected  with  the  old  Saxon  line.  A 
civil  war  seemed  imminent,  when  it  was  determined  that  the 
matter  should  be  settled  by  parliament.  That  assembly  met 
at  Oxford,  and  determined  that  Harold  should  have  all  the 
provinces  north  of  the  Thames,  with  London  for  his  capital, 
while  Hardicanute  should  rule  south  of  that  river. 

Hardicanute  showed  no  anxiety  to  leave  Denmark,  and  his 
mother  and  earl  Godwin  governed  in  his  behalf,  having  their 
court  at  Winchester.  Harold,  however,  took  measures  for 
attaching  the  provinces  of  the  south  to  his  dominions.  Two 
fruitless  invasions  from  Normandy  favoured  his  design. 
The  iirst  of  these  invasions  was  headed  by  Edward,  the  el- 
dest son  of  Ethelred,  who  landed  at  Southampton;  but  was 
opposed  by  his  own  mother  Emma,  and  compelled  to  return 
to  Normandy.  Soon  after  this  Alfred,  the  second  son  of 
Ethelred,  disembarked  opposite  to  Canterbury,  probably 
ahout  Heme  Bay,  from  whence  he  marched  to  Guildford.  It 
vould  appear  that  Alfred  was  supported  by  earl  Godwin,  but 
he  with  his  followers  were  seized,  at  Guildford,  by  the  forces 
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of  Harold,  and,  with  the  exception  of  every  tenth  man,  they 
were  all  massacred.  Alfred  was  hurried  away  to  London, 
and  from  thence  to  Ely,  where  he  was  arraigned  before  a 
mock  court  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  condemned  to 
lose  his  eyes.  He  died  a  few  days  afler  from  the  anguish  he 
endured.  Shortly  afler  his  death  Emma  was  either  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom  by  Harold,  or  retired  as  a  voluntary  exile. 

Harold  was  now  proclaimed  ''full  king"  over  all  the 
island.  Great  opposition,  however,  was  offered  by  the  church 
to  his  pretensions.  Ethelnoth,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
declared  that' he  would  not  crown  him,  and  that  no  bishop 
should  consecrate  him  on  his  throne.  It  is  said,  that  on  this, 
Harold  put  the  crown  on  his  own  head;  but  other  authorities 
assert  that  he  never  was  crowned  at  all.  But  he  did  not  reign 
long  over  England.  He  died  after  ruling  four  years,  and 
was  buried  at  Westminster.    A.  D.  1040. 

HARDICANUTE. 

When  Harold  died,  Hardicanute  was  at  Bruges,  and  on 
the  point  of  invading  England.  He  had  been  but  a  short 
time  at  Bruges,  when  a  deputation  of  English  and  Danish 
thanes  arrived  to  invite  him  to  ascend  the  throne  of  England. 
Hardicanute  readily  consented,  and  the  thanes  were  soon 
made  to  repent  inviting  him  over.  He  brought  with  him  a 
great  number  of  Danish  chiefs  and  courtiers,  and  an  expensive 
Danish  army  and  navy,  to  support  which  he  resorted  to  op- 
pressive levies  on  all  classes  of  people.  These  levies  were 
collected  by  his  household  troops,  which  caused  frequent 
commotions. 

Hardicanute  was  a  monarch  who  indulged  in  gluttony  and 
intemperance.  The  authority  of  his  government  was  divided 
between  earl  Godwin  and  Emma,  the  queen-mother,  who 
were  in  friendly  alliance  with  him.  While  they  ruled  he  en- 
joyed the  things  he  most  prized  in  life — his  banquets  by  day^ 
and  his  carousals  at  night.  His  death  was  in  keeping  with  the 
tenor  of  his  life.  At  the  marriage-feast  of  one  of  h^  Danish 
thanes,  at  Clapham,  as  he  stood  up  to  pledge  the  company,  he 
fell  down  senseless,  with  the  cup  in  his  hand.  He  was  re- 
moved to  an  inner  chamber,  where  he  died.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Winchester.    A.  D.  1042. 
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BDWARD   THE   C0NFE8S0B. 

The  people  of  England  were  now  lired  of  the  Danish 
princes.  They  chose  for  their  sovereign,  Edward,  the  snnriving 
son  of  Etheh*ed.  During  his  hrief  reign|  Hardicanute  had 
recalled  Edward  to  England,  and  had  treated  him  with 
honour  and  affection.  On  the  death  of  Hardicanate  he  was 
assisted  to  the  throne  hy  the  ''king^maker"  of  the  age,  earl 
Godwin,  wVio  induced  him  to  marry  his  daughter  Editha. 
The  fair  Editha,  who  appears  to  have  heen  endowed  with 
many  excellent  qualities,  became  queen  of  England,  but  Ed- 
ward was  never  a  husband  to  her.  He  first  neglected  and 
then  persecuted  her,  as  he  did  the  queen-mother,  Emma.  To 
the  latter  he  behaved  with  great  harshness  to  the  day  of  her 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1052. 

In  the  second  year  of  Edward*s  reign  a  feeble  attempt  was 
made  by  Magnus,  king  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  to  re- 
establish the  Scandinavian  supremacy  in  England.  Edward, 
however,  assembled  a  great  fleet  at  Sandwich,  and  Magnus 
heing  overawed,  was  induced  to  declare  that  he  should  let 
Edward  enjoy  his  crown,  and  content  himself  with  the  king- 
doms which  God  had  given  him. 

Edward  reigned,  but  he  was  still  only  ,a  king  in  name. 
At  this  period  England  was,  for  the  most  part,  governed  by  a 
few  nobles.  Godwin  ruled  in  the  southern  counties ;  his  son 
Harold  in  Essex,  and  that  part  formerly  called  East- Anglia ; 
Sweyne,  another  son,  governed  some  of  the  central  counties, 
and  Leofric,  earl  of  Leicester,  the  rest;  while  Seward,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  ruled  in  the  north.  These  rulers  were  men 
of  ability,  and  as  the  mild  and  equitable  proceedings  of  Ed- 
ward made  him  popular,  all  was  for  some  time  peaceable 
throughout  England. 

There  were,  however,  circumstances  which  neutralized 
Edward's  popularity,  and  gave  the  favourable  colour  of  na- 
tionaUty  and  patriotism  to  the  conduct  of  Godwin  whenever 
he  chose  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  king.  Edward  was  only 
thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  was  sent  to  Normandy,  and  he 
had  imbibed  an  affection  for  the  Normans^  many  of  whom  re- 
sorted to  his  court.  This  gave  rise  to  an  accusation  of  favorit- 
ism, and  as  the  French  language  and  manners  were  introduced 
at  his  court,  it  was  said  that  he  loved  French,  or  **  Romance," 
better  than  Anglo-Saxon.  The  charge  against  Edward  seems 
to  have  been  just,  for  many  Kormans  were  promoted  to  th« 
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highest  offices  hoth  in  church  and  state.  Some  Saxon  nobles, 
who  hoped  to  prosper  at  court,  learned  to  speak  French,  and 
to  imitate  the  manners,  dress,  and  fashions  of  the  Normans. 
All  this,  however,  was  distasteful  to  the  Saxon  people,  and 
earl  Godwin  especially  was  irritated  by  it.  An  opportunity- 
only  was  wanting  for  Godwin  to  break  with  the  King,  and 
that  soon  offered  itself. 

Among  the  foreigners  that  visited  Edward,  was  Eustace, 
count  of  Bologne,  who  had  married  Goda,  a  daughter  of 
Ethelred,  and  sister  to  Edward.  Eustace  was  hospitably  en- 
tertained at  the  court  of  Edward,  and  seeing  everything 
French  and  foreign  preferred  before  Saxon,  he  was  led  to  de- 
spise the  Saxons  as  a  people  already  conquered.  On  his 
retuni  home,  Eustace  and  his  followers  entered  Dover,  armed 
in  coats  of  mail,  marched  insolently  through  the  town,  and  took 
free  quai*ters  among  the  citizens  without  asking  permission. 
One  of  the  townsmen  repelled  a  retainer  from  his  threshold  ; 
on  which  the  stranger  drew  his  sword  and  wounded  him.  In 
the  fray  which  foUowed,  the  Frenchman  was  slain,  and  on 
hearing  this  count  Eustace  and  his  troop  surrounded  the 
house,  and  some  forcing  their  way  in,  murdered  the  English- 
man on  his  own  hearth.  On  retiring,  they  assaulted  all  who 
came  in  their  way,  and  these  outrages  roused  the  spirit  of 
the  citizens.  They  armed  themselves,  met  Eustace  and 
his  followers  in  a  mass,  and  after  a  fierce  conflict  nineteen 
Frenchmen  were  slain. 

Eustace,  and  those  who  escaped  the  slaughtjer,  fled  to  Glou- 
cester, to  lay  their  complaints  before  the  king ;  and  Edward* 
sent  directions  to  Godwin,  in  whose  government  the  city  lay, 
instantly  to  chastise  with  the  sword  those  who  had  dared  to  at- 
tack his  relations.  "  It  ill  becomes  the  king,"  replied  Godwin, 
"  to  condemn  the  men  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  protect,  without 
a  hearing.**  Instead  of  chastising  the  burghers,  Godwin  took 
tlieir  part ;  and  Edward  summoned  him  to  appear  before  his 
court,  at  Gloucester,  on  pain  of  banishment  and  confiscation. 
Godwin  replied  by.  arming,  and  by  marching  at  the  head  of 
all  the  forces  south  of  the  Thames  against  Edward.  He  was 
joined  by  his  sons  Harold  and  Sweyn,  and  their  forces  con- 
centrated near  Gloucester,  then  the  royal  residence.  He  de- 
manded that  Eustace  and  his  companions  should  be  given  up 
to  the  justice  of  the  nation ;  and,  to  gain  time  for  resistance, 
Edward  opened  a  negociation.  Godwin  granted  the  delay 
required  j  and  Edward,  who  had  secured  the  goodwill  of 
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Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia, 
applied  to  them  for  protection.  They  came  with  forces  su- 
perior in  number  to  those  of  Godwin,  and  the  two  armies 
inarched  to  battle.  But  the  people  had  improved  in  wisdom. 
Old  animosities  between  the  Anglo-Danes  and  the  Saxons 
had  departed,  and  both  armies  mutually  determined  not  to 
draw  their  swords.  An  armistice  was  concluded  between 
the  king  and  Godwin^  and  it  was  agreed  to  refer  all  differ- 
ences  to  an  assembly  of  the  legislature  to  be  held  at  London 
in  the  following  autumn. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  published  a  ban  for  the  levying 
of  a  royal  army  all  over  the  kingdom.  A  large  body  of 
forces  were  collected  within  and  about  London,  and  the  chief 
commands  in  it  were  given  to  the  Normans.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time,  earl  Godwin  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
parliament  without  any  military  escort,  but  he  refused  to 
attend  unless  proper  securities  were  given  for  his  safety. 
This  demand  was  refused,  and  Edward  and  the  assembly 
then  decreed  that  the  earl  and  his  family  should  quit  England 
for  ever  within  five  days.  Godwin  was  then  at  Southwark, 
with  a  small  force,  but  this  was  thinned  by  hourly  desertion, 
and  he  with  his  family  fled  for  their  lives.  With  his  wife 
and  three  sons  he  sailed  for  Flanders ;  but  Harold  and  his 
brother  Leofwin  crossed  the  sea  to  Ireland. 

Edward  took  a  severe  and  unjust  revenge.  All  the  pro- 
perty of  Godwin  and  his  sons  was  confiscated,  and  with  tneir 
gOYemments  and  honours,  distributed  chiefly  among  foreign- 
ers. His  revenge  extended  itself  to  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Godwin.  He  seized  her  dower;  took  from  her  all  her  jewels 
and  money,  and  confined  her  in  the  monastery  of  Wherwell, 
where  ^*in  tears  and  prayers  she  cpcpected  the  day  of  her  re- 
lease and  comfort." 

The  Normans  were  now  more  favoured  than  before.  Shoals 
of  them  flocked  over  to  make  their  fortunes  in  England,  and 
William,  their  reigning  duke,  who  already  entertained  pro- 
jects on  the  country,  at  the  invitation  of  Edward,  visited  his 
court  with  a  large  retinue.  The  throne  seemed  open  to 
him,  for  the  king  had  no  children,  and  the  only  heir  to  it 
was  a  youth  in  Hungary.  He  was,  moreover,  connected 
^th  Edward  by  the  ties  of  marriage,  as  well  as  of  friend- 
ship. Duke  William  received  a  hearty  welcome,  and  after 
his  deprture  the  Normans  in  England  assumed  a  superiority 
over  the  Saxons  still  more  haughtily  than  before. 
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Preparations  were  in  progress^  however,  for  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  Norman  domination.  Ever  since  his  flight,  earl 
Godwin  had  been  preparing  for  his  triumphant  return,  by- 
raising  troops  and  by  negociations  with  the  Saxons  at  home. 
In  the  year,  1052,  having  got  together  a  number  of  ships, 
he  fell  upon  the  southern  coast,  where  many  Saxons  gave 
him  a  hearty  welcome.  Hosts  of  people  took  up  arms, 
binding  themselves  by  oath  to  live  or  die  with  him.  On  the 
Sussex  coast  he  was  met  by  his  sons  Harold  and  Leofwin, 
with  ships  from  Ireland.  They  sailed  together  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  thence  to  Sandwich,  where  they  landed  part  of 
their  forces,  and  with  the  rest  doubled  the  North  Foreland, 
and  sailed  up  the  Thames,  towards  London.  As  they  ad^ 
vanced  the  popularity  of  their  cause  was  made  manifest. 
The  troops  of  the  king  went  over  to  them,  and  the  burghers 
and  peasants  supplied  them  with  provisions.  On  aniving  at 
Soutnwark  everything  was  thrown  into  confusion :  the  court 
party  soon  saw  that  the  citizens  of  London  were  well  aflected 
to  Godwin.  The  earl  sent  a  message  to  the  king,  requesting 
the  reversion  of  the  sentence  of  exile,  and  the  restoration  of  his 
confiscated  territories,  honours,  and  employments.  Edward 
sternly  refused  to  comply,  and  menaced  Godwin  with  a  con- 
siderable army  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  Normans  pressed 
him  to  give  the  signal  for  attack,  but  the  royal  troops  refused 
to  fight;  and  the  arguments  of  the  priest,  Stigard,  and  some 
Saxon  nobles,  finally  induced  the  king  to  yield.  The  Nor- 
mans now  fled,  with  what  property  they  could  collect,  in  all 
directions ;  a  national  council  was  summoned;  and  Godwin 
solemnly  made  oath  that  he  was  guiltless  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  his  charge.  The  property,  honours,  and  employments  of 
himself  and  his  sons  were  restored ;  and  a  sentence  of  exile 
was  pronounced  against  all  the  Normans  and  French.  As  a 
completion  of  his  triumph,  Editha,  his  daughter,  was  removed 
from  her  monastic  prison,  and  restored  to  the  court,  and  her 
honours  as  queen. 

Godwin  did  not  long  survive  this  victory  over  his  sovereign. 
A  short  time  after  their  feigned  reconciliation,  as  Godwin  sat 
at  table  with  Edward,  at  W  indsor^  the  king  reproached  him 
with  his  brother  Alfred's  murder,  of  which  he  had  been 
always  suspected.  It  is  said  that  Godwin  took  a  piece 
of  breads  and  desired  that  it  might  choke  him  if  he  were 
guilty ;  on  which  he  fell  speechless  to  the  ground.  He  was 
borne  by  his  sons  to  an  inner  chamber,  where  he  lingered  for 
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three  days  in  great  agony  of  body  and  mindy  and  then  de- 
parted to  stand  before  the  Judge  of  all  men. 

Godwin  was  succeeded  in  his  territories  and  commands  by 
his  son  Harold,  and  he-became  even  more  powerful  than  his 
fiither  had  been.  His  power  was  soon  made  manifest.  The 
command  of  East-Anelia,  which  he  had  vacated  on  succeed- 
ing to  his  father's  earldom,  was  bestowed  upon  Algar,  the  son 
of  Leofi*iCy  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  nouse  of  Godwin. 
Algar  was  driven  by  Harold  into  the  moors  and  morasses  of 
Wales,  but  he  still  showed  himself  so  powerful  that  Harold 
was  obliged  to  treat  with  him.  Algar  was  allowed  to  return ; 
bat  the  jealousy  of  Harold  being  again  excited,  he  was  once 
more  driven  from  his  territories.  This  time  he  fled  into 
Ireland,  whence  he  soon  returned,  and  was  again  enabled 
to  recover  his  earldoms,  which  he  held,  in  defiance  of  Harold, 
till  his  death,  which  happened  about  a  year  afler.  A.D.  1059. 

About  this  time  Harold's  power  was  augmented  by  the 
death  of  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumbria,  whose  territories 
were  given  to  Tostig,  the  brother  of  Harold.  It  was  also 
farther  increased  by  a  successful  campaign  against  the 
Webb,  who  had  inflamed  the  hatred  of  the  Saxon  people  by 
recent  forays  and  cruel  murders.  In  1063  Harold  was  com- 
missioned to  carry  extreme  measures  into  efiect  against  the 
Welsh,  and  be  gained  a  succession  of  victories  which  re- 
duced the  mountaineers  to  such  despair,  that  they  slew  their 
king  Griffith,  and  sent  his  head  to  Harold,  in  token  of  sub- 
mission. Hostages  were  given  to  Edward  and  Harold,  and 
the  victorious  earl  returned,  in  a  sort  of  Roman  triumph,  to 
his  sovereign. 

The  reign  of  Edward  drew  near  to  a  close.  He  had  long 
Boffered  from  bodily  infirmities,  and  these  daily  increasing, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon 
him.  He  died  early  in  January,  1065,  and  all  that  remained 
of  the  last  Saxon  lung  of  the  race  of  Cerdic  and  Alfred  was 
interred  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  on  the  festival  of  the 
Epiphany,  within  the  walls  of  St.  f^eter,  at  Westminster, 
which  he  had  recently  rebuilt. 

There  were  many  amiable  and  excellent  traits  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  an  age  when  war  was 
considered  the  noblest  occupation  of  a  king,  he  was  a  con- 
stant lover  of  peace.  He  was  an  enemy  to  all  violence  and 
oppression,  and  sought  to  govern  his  people  by  the  mild  em- 
pte  of  the  law.     The  laws  he  compiled  were  selected  from 
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the  codes  of  his  predecessors^  and  these  were  esteemed  by 
the  nation  at  large.  One  of  his  most  popular  measures  was 
the  abolition  of  the  tax  called  "  Danegelt,"  by  which  he 
lightened  the  load  which  had  so  long  oppressed  the  people. 
It  is  said  he  could  not  look  on  a  heap  of  gold  or  silver  with- 
out melancholy  reflections  on  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  wrung  from  his  subjects.  One  day^  when  looking  into 
his  treasury,  his  imagination  was  so  anected  by  the  money 
that  had  just  been  coUected,  that  he  fancied  he  saw  some  evil 
spirit  leaping  exultingly  about  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  people.  Much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  reli- 
gious observances ;  but  these,  though  well  intentioned,  were 
chiefly  acts  of  will-worship  or  superstition.  These,  with 
his  charities,  a  large  portion  of  which  were  bestowed  on  the 
church  and  the  clergy,  procured  him  the  appellation  of  Con- 
fessor. They  also  obtained  him  canonization  from  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

HAROLD   II. 

As  Edward  the  Confessor  was  childless,  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  appoint  his  only  surviving  nephew,  Edward,  the 
son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  as  his  successor  to  the  throne  of 
England.  With  this  view  he  had  sent  for  his  nephew  from 
Hungary,  but  he  died  soon  after,  leaving  a  son,  Edgar  Athel- 
ing,  who  was  a  weak-minded  youth  and  unfit  to  reign. 
There  being  no  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  Harold  was  pro- 
claimed king  in  a  vast  assembly  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles, 
and  of  the  citizens  of  London,  and  he  was  solemnly  crowned 
king  of  England. 

There  was,  however,  a  competition  for  the  kingdom.  On 
his  dying  bed,  some  writers  say,  that  Edward,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Harold,  asserted  that  he  had  bequeathed  his  king- 
dom to  William,  duke  of  Normandy ;  while  others  say, 
that  he  named  Harold  his  successor.  A  story  also  is  related 
that  previous  to  the  death  of  Edward,  Harold  went  into  a 
flshing-boat  for  recreation,  with  but  few  attendants,  and  that 
he  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  coasts  of  Normandy.  He 
was  wrecked,  or  stranded,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Som- 
me,  in  the  territory  of  Guy,  count  of  Ponthieu,  who  seized 
the  wrecl^  as  his  right,  and  made  the  passengers  his  prisoners, 
until  they  should  pay  a  ransom  for  their  release.  Harold 
made  known  his  condition  to  William,  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  he  instantly  demanded  that  Harold  should  be  released 
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and  sent  to  his  court.  But  this  good  act  arose  neither  from 
friendship  nor  compassion.  He  demanded,  as  the  price  of 
his  mediation  for  his  release,  that  Harold  should,  on  the 
death  of  Edward,  assist  him  in  obtaining  the  throne  of  Eng* 
land. '  Being  in  the  power  of  William,  Harold,  it  is  said, 
took  an  oath  to  that  effect  before  a  grand  council  of  the 
barons  and  head  men  of  Normandy.  The  sanctity  of  an  oath 
in  those  days  was  so  frequently  disregarded,  that  sundry 
plans  had  been  invented,  such  as  swearing  upon  the  host,  or 
consecrated  wafer,  and  upon  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
which  it  was  thought  would  render  oaths  more  binding. 
Harold  would  not  have  taken  such  an  oath  as  this,  but  WO- 
liam  resorted  to  a  device,  by  which  such  an  oath  might  pass 
Harold's  lips.  He  caused  the  bones  and  relics  of  saints  in 
all  the  churches  and  monasteries  in  the  country  to  be  deposited 
in  a  hrge  tub,  which  was  placed  in  the  council-chamber,  and 
concealed  under  a  cloth-of-gold.  The  missal  on  which  Harold 
took  the  oath  was  laid  upon  this  cloth-of-gold,  and  on  the  con- 
clnsion  of  the  ceremony  the  missal  was  removed,  and  the  cloth 
taken  off,  when  Harold  saw  that  his  promise  had  been  made 
upon  the  relics  and  bones  of  saints.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
alarmed,  but  he  durst  not  retract ;  and  William,  having,  as  he 
thought^  made  surety  doubly  sure,  loaded  Harold  with  pre- 
sents, and  permitted  him  to  depart. 

Harold,  however,  made  no  scruple  in  breaking  this  pro- 
mise, and  he,  on  the  death  of  Edward,  ascended  the  throne 
of  England.  He  obtained  the  crown,  but  he  soon  found 
that  it  was  lined  with  thorns. 

When  William  heard  of  the  death  of  Edward,  and  the 
accession  of  Harold,  he  was  in  his  hunting-grounds  at  Rouen. 
On  a  sudden  he  was  observed  to  be  very  pensive,  and  giving 
his  bow  to  one  of  his  followers,  he  hurried  to  his  palace, 
where  he  strode  the  apartments  with  such  energy,  and 
looked  so  fierce  and  agitated,  that  for  some  time  no  one 
dared  to  approach  him.  At  length  an  officer  of  rank,  who 
had  long  enjoyed  his  confidence,  advanced  towards  him,  and 
thus  addressed  him  :  '^  My  lord>  where  is  the  use  of  hiding 
your  news  from  us  ?  It  is  reported  that  the  king  of  England 
is  dead,  and  that  Harold  has  seized  his  kingdom,  regardless 
of  his  oath  to  you."  "  It  is  true,"  replied  the  duke ;  "  my 
spite  comes  from  the  death  of  Edward,  and  the  wrong  that 
Harold  has  done  me."  "  Well,  sire,"  rejoined  the  courtier, 
"  for  the  death  of  Edward  there  is  no  help ;  but  there  is  one 
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for  the  wrongs  of  Harold.  Justice  is  on  yoar  side,  and  yoa 
have  good  soldiers :  undertake  boldly ;  a  thing  well  begun  is 
half  done/*  William  recovered  from  his  reverie,  and  agreed 
that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  forthwith  to  England. 

An  embassy  was  sent  to  Harold  demanding  the  crown,  re- 
minding him  of  his  solemn  oath,  and  threatening  to  invade 
the  kingdom.  Harold,  however,  refused  to  vacate  the 
throne  to  which  the  people  had  called  him,  and  made  no 
scruple  about  his  oath :  it  was  extorted,  he  replied,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  binding.  William  now  proceeded  to 
collect  troops ;  offering  good  pay  to  every  tall,  robust  man 
who  would  serve  him  with  the  lance,  the  sword,  or  the  cross- 
bow. Multitudes  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts;  from 
Maine,  Anjou,  Poitou,  Bretagne,  Flanders,  Aquitaine,  Bur- 
gundy, Piedmont,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Of 
these,  some  were  knights  and  chiefs,  and  others  foot-soldiers 
— some  demanded  regular  pay  in  money;  others  merely 
their  passage  across  the  Channel,  and  all  the  booty  they 
might  make.  William  was  aided  in  his  preparations  for  war 
by  the  church  of  Rome.  The  pope  sent  a  bull,  justifying  the 
expedition,  and  a  consecrated  banner,  which  was  to  float  over 
it ;  and  the  matrons  of  Normandy  sent  their  sons  to  enrol 
themselves  under  it  for  the  health  of  their  souls.  This 
licence  from  the  pope  to  invade  England  was  obtained  on  the 
condition,  that  the  Norman  duke,  when  he  had  conquered  it, 
should  hold  it  as  a  fief  of  the  church. 

The  first  storm  of  war  that  fell  upon  England  in  the  days 
of  Harold  did  not  proceed  from  Normandy.  While  William 
was  making  preparations,  Harold  had  to  encounter  Tostig, 
his  own  brother.  Tostig  had  been  expelled  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Northumbria  for  his  rapacity  and  cruelty,  and  Ha- 
jold,  convinced  of  his  crimes,  had  agreed  with  the  Northum- 
brians that  Morcar,  the  son  of  earl  Algar,  should  govern 
them.  This  inflamed  the  resentment  of  Tostig,  and  being 
assisted  by  the  duke  pf  Normandy,  he  commenced  hostilities 
with  a  few  ships  on  the  coasts  of  Sussex  and  Lincolnshire. 
He  was  defeated  by  the  earls  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria, 
and  took  refuge  in  Scotland.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
king  of  that  country  to  aid  him,  and  failing  in  this,  he  sailed 
to  the  Baltic,  to  invite  Sweyn,  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  the  con- 
quest of  our  island.  Swejn  declined  ;  but  Harold  Hadrada, 
king  of  Norway,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  set  sail  with  a 
fleet  consisting  of  about  five  hundred  ships. 
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The  king  of  Norway  and  Tostig  landed  their  forces  at 
Riccaliy  or  Richale,  not  far  from  the  city  of  York.  They 
TTere  joined  by  many  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  were 
enabled  to  defeat  the  northern  earls  in  a  battle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Onse.  The  invaders  entered  York  but  a  few  days 
afler  their  landing:  Harold  advanced  to  oppose  them.  Had* 
rada  drew  up  his  forces  at  Stamford  Bndge,  and  a  fierce 
batde  was  fought,  in  which  the  arms  of  Harold  prevailed. 
Hadrada  fell  with  nearly  all  his  chiefs,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  men^  and  Tostig  also  was  slain.  The  Norwegian  fleet 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

Three  days  after  this  victory  the  Normans  landed  in  the 
south.  Harold  received  this  news  as  he  was  sitting  at  table 
with  the  citizens  of  York,  and  he  was  soon  on  his  way  for 
London.  His  forces  had  sreatly  sufiered  in  the  recent  battle, 
and  in  his  route  it  was  mrther  weakened  by  desertion  and 
the  fetigues  of  the  march.  This  was  unfavourable  for  his 
cause,  as  the  enemies  he  now  had  to  encounter  were  most 
formidable. 

William  set  sail  for  England  with  three  thousand  vessels, 
of  which  several  hundreds  were  of  a  superior  order.  This 
fleet  came  to  anchor  on  the  Sussex  coast  without  meeting 
with  any  resistance.  Harold's  ships,  which  had  long  cruized 
on  that  coast,  had  been  called  elsewhere^  or  had  returned  into 
port  through  want  of  pay  and  provisions.  Thus  favoured, 
William  landed  and  marched  to  Hastings,  near  to  which 
town  he  traced  a  fortified  camp,  and  established  his  army. 
From  his  camp  detachments  were  sent  into  the  neighbouring 
country,  whicn  pillaged  and  burned  the  houses.  Irritated 
by  the  ravages  committed  by  the  invaders,  Harold,  who  had 
received  some  re-enforcements,  marched  for  the  Sussex  coast 
by  night,  only  six  days  afiier  his  arrival  in  London.  His 
forces  were  inferior  in  numbers  to  those  of  William,  but  he 
hoped  that  he  should  be  able  to  fall  upon  his  enemy  sud- 
denly, and  thus  gain  a  victory.  But  William  was  too  much 
on  the  alert  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  when  the  English 
anny  arrived  at  Senlac,  since  called  Battle,  Harold  found 
that  his  approach  was  known  to  the  enemy. 

Harold  now  changed  his  plan.  He  surrounded  his  camp 
with  ditches  and  palisades,  and  there  waited  the  attack  of 
his  rival.  A  whole  day  was  passed  in  fruitless  negociation  : 
William  required  that  Harold  should  do  one  of  three  things, 
resign  the  crown,  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  pope,  or 
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decide  the  quarrel  by  single-combat.  Harold  refused  his  as- 
sent to  either  of  these  proposals ;  and  subsequently  he  re- 
fused an  offer  from  William  of  all  the  coimtry  beyond  the 
river  Humber. 

A  battle  was  inevitable.  The  night  preceding  it  was 
spent  by  the  two  armies  in  a  very  different  manner.  While 
the  English  feasted  and  rejoiced,  singing  their  old  national 
songs,  and  emptying  their  horn  cups,  the  Normans  looked 
to  their  arn^s  and  their  horses,  and  passed  the  night  in  acts 
of  devotion.  Morning  dawned,  and  the  leaders  prepared 
for  battle.  William  arranged  his  troops,  wearing  round  his 
neck  some  of  the  relics  over  which  Harold  had  taken  his 
oath.  The  whole  army  was  divided  into  three  columns  of 
attack:  the  third,  composed  of  Normans,  and  including  many 
nobles,  being  headed  by  the  duke  in  person.  Preparations 
being  made,  William  animated  his  soldiers  by  an  impressive 
address,  and  then  led  them  forward  to  battle.  The  Normans 
shouted,  "  God  is  our  help  ;*'  while  the  watchword  of  the 
English  was, "  The  holy  cross."  The  English  infantry  were 
armed  with  battle-axes,  and  were  arranged  in  a  compact  and 
wedge*hke  body.  On  these  the  Norman  bowmen  and  cross- 
bowmen  made  no  impression,  and  when  their  cavalry  charged, 
the  battle-axe  of  the  English  broke  the  lances,  and  cut  the 
coats  of  mail,  on  which  the  Normans  relied,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  retire.  The  duke  then  threw  forward  all  his 
archers,  and  supported  them  by  a  charge  of  cavalry ;  but 
though  the  English  line  was  at  first  broken,  the  assailants 
were  thrown  back  to  a  trench  covered  over  with  bushes  and 
grass,  where  numbers  perished.  For  a  moment  there  was  a 
general  panic  ;  a  cry  was  raised  that  the  duke  was  killed,  and 
a  flight  commenced.  William,  however,  restored  order,  and 
as  he  could  not  hope  to  break  the  line  of  English  infantry  by 
a  direct  attack,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  A  body  of 
cavalry  charged  and  feigned  to  retreat,  and  the  English,  leav- 
ing their  positions  to  follow  them,  were  surprised  in  their 
disorder,  and  assailed  on  every  side  by  swords  and.  lances. 
This  stratagem  was  repeated  in  another  part  of  the  field  with 
the  same  success,  and  many  hundreds  of  the  English  were 
slain.  Still  the  main  body  retained  its  position  behind  the 
stakes  and  palisades  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill ;  and  such  was 
their  courage,  that  the  Normans  were  obliged  to  try  the 
stratagem  the  third  time.  Again  they  succeeded ;  and  when 
the  English  were  disordered,  the  Norman  horse  and  foot 
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harBt  into  the  enclosure^  and  broke  the  line  in  several  points. 
But  still  the  victory  was  undecided.  Harold  was  surrounded 
hj  the  remains  of  his  broken  phalanx,  which  defied  all  the 
power  of  the  Normans.  As  a  last  effort,  William  directed 
his  archers  to  point  their  arrows  upward  that  they  might  fall 
upon  the  heads  of  the  English.  This  was  &tal  to  Harold  : 
he  was  struck  by  an  arrow,  which  entered  his  left  eye  and 
penetrated  his  brain.  The  English  then  gave  way ;  but  they 
onlj  retreated  to  their  standard,  which  they  sought  to  de- 
fend. Desperate  efforts  were  made  by  the  Normans  to 
seize  the  banner,  and  at  length  a  band  of  twenty  threw 
themselves  into  the  ranks,  and  succeeded,  after  ten  of  their 
Dumber  had  perished.  At  this  rallying  point,  Gurth  and 
Leofwin,  the  brothers  of  Harold,  perished,  and  after  this  the 
English  troops,  broken  and  dispirited,  dispersed  through  the 
woods  which  lay  in  the  rear  of  their  position.  The  Normans 
followed  them  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  but  the  English 
slew  many  of  their  pursuers,  and  they  soon  gave  up  the 
chase. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Hastings,  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Saxon-Englandt  By  this  battle,  indeed,  William  did  not 
gain  a  fourth  part  of  England ;  his  wars  for  the  conquest  of 
the  west,  the  north,  and  the  east,  were  protracted  for  seven 
long  years.  The  battle,  though  lost,  was  nobly  fought  on  the 
part  of  England.  All  the  Norman  writers  express  their  ad- 
miration of  the  valour  of  the  foe ;  and  most  of  them  confess 
that  the  great  superiority  of  his  forces  alone  enabled  William 
to  obtain  the  victory.  But  it  is  not  always  by  numbers  that 
victoiy  is  obtained ;  and  it  would  rather  appear  that  a  special 
Providence  opened  the  way  for  William  to  succeed  to  the 
throne;  The  arrow  which  entered  the  eye  of  Harold  was 
as  surely  charged  with  a  commission,  as  the  Syrian  shaft 
^t  struck  Ahab.     His  days  were  numbered. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  aOTERNMEMT^   LAWS^   ETC.,  OF  THE  ANOLO-SAXONS. 

The  Government,  tfc, — The  annals  of  the  Saxons  are  so 
imperfect  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  define  exactly  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  or  the  privileges  of  the  people^  after 
their  settlement  in  Britain.  The  Anglo-Saxon  govemmeut, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  an  aristocracy^  might  be 
somewhat  different  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  the -heptarchy, 
and  might  be  liable  to  change.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  laws  were  made  by  the  king  and  a  national  assembly,  or 
parliament,  composed  of  the  nobihty,  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  freeholders  possessing  a  certain  portion  of  land. 
This  was  called  the  Witenagemot,  or  ^^  the  meeting  of  the  'wise 
men." 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  Saxon  domination,  the  kuigs 
were  elected  by  the  chiefs  and  priests.     By  degrees  attention 
to  hereditary  succession  became  general,  but  a  son  or  a  ne- 
phew was  frequently  set  aside  for  a  chief  possessing  ereater 
power.    At  the  coronation  of  the  Saxon  kings  the  pubUc  ser- 
vice had  many  references  to  Scripture  historv  and  principles, 
and  they  distinctly  sought  the  blessin?  of  Gk>d,  by  whom  suone 
kings  reign.    They  had  considerable  privileges  and  powers, 
but  they  were  supreme  chie&  among  other  rulers,  and  not 
such  monarchs  as  now  rule  over  Europe.    Their  author^' 
gradually  increased,  being  supported  by  popes,  but  it  -v 
with  their  personal  characters ;  and  down  to  the  latest  p 
they  were  consulted  by  influential  noblemen. 

Castes. — Like  the  other  Teutonic  nations,  the  A 
Saxons  were  divided  into  various  castes.    The  highe 
these  was  that  out  of  which  their  kings  were  taken ;  v 
race  were  said  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  the  d 
monarch  of  the  Asi,  Odin,  or  Woden.     The  second 
caste  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  the  nobility  who  bo         ^ 
title  of  eorls  or  thanes.     These  were  a  numerous  body  of  ^nen, 
comprehending  all  the  considerable  landholders  in  England. 
They  were  the  descendants  and  representatives  of  the  ancient 
German  companions  of  their  princes.     In  times  of  war  they 
constituted  the  flower  of  the  armies,  and  in  times  of  peace 
they  swelled  the  trains  of  their  monarchs,  or  resided  on  their 
estates.     From  this  body  all  the  chief  officers,  both  civil  and 
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militaiy,  were  taken.  The  third  caste  was  composed  of  the 
remainder  of  the  people,  and  consisted  of  the  ceorls,  or  vil- 
lains. The  distinctions  between  the  eorl  and  the  ceorl  were 
distinctly  marked.  Thus,  the  declaration  of  one  eorl  was 
equal  to  that  of  six  ceorls ;  and  the  life  of  one  eorl  was  eqaal  in 
yaloe  to  that  of  six  ceorls.  The  ceorl,  or  villain,  was  a  tenant 
of  the  glebe;  one  who,  performing  prsedial  or  aCTicultural 
senrioes,  was  unable  to  depart  from  the  land  which  he  held, 
and  who  had  acquired  a  definite  and  recognised  estate  in  the 
soil.  The  ceorl  was  in  some  sense  free ;  he  could  be  given 
and  bequeathed,  bought  and  sold,  but  he  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated fix>m  his  land :  those  who  bought  the  ceorl,  must  pur^ 
chase  the  estate  on  which  he  resided.  So  Ion?  as  he  per- 
formed his  services  he  could  not  be  removed ;  nor  was  a 
higher  rent  or  a  greater  proportion  of  labour  to  be  exacted 
irom  him  than  what  was  usual.  That  the  rights  of  the  thane 
over  the  ceorl  were  limited  and  certain,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  he  could  purchase  his  own  freedom,  and  that  of  his  wife 
and  children:  he  therefore  had  the  means  of  acquiring 
wealth. 

There  were  slaves  among  the  Saxons.    These  were  called 

theowes;  (the  Servi,  of  Domesday;)  and  they  were  destitute 

of  pohtical  rights.    Their  condition  was  similar  to  that  of  a 

D^rro  slave.     Some  of  these  theowes  were  the  offspring  of 

Bntish  Ber& ;  but  the  greatest  portion  of  them  were  freemen 

^NltMbHeited  their  liberty  by  crimes.     Slavery  continued 

^°  long  as  the  Saxons  were  heathens,  and  for 

:hey  were  converted  to  Christianity.     Slaves 

imerous  class  in  the  community ;  but  they  did 

the  people. 

he  Country. — Little  is  known  of  the  territo- 
'  the  Anglo-Saxons.    It  seems  certain,  how- 
ivision  of  the  country  into  counties,  hundreds, 
•es  back  to  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
land.     Over  each  of  these  divisions  there  pre- 
sided a  njttj,     :ate :  over  the  county,  a  count,  earl,  or  alder- 
man; over  the  hundred,  a  centenary,  or  hundreden;  and 
over  the  tithing,  a  decanus,  or  tithing-man.     Each  of  these 
officers  held  a  court,  in  which  justice  was  administered,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  district  discussed  and  settled.     These  courts 
were  subordinate  to  one  another :  from  the  decision  of  the 
tithing  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  hundred ;  and  from  that  of 
the  hundred  an  appeal  to  the  shire. 
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Laws. — The  criminal  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  very 
mild.  The  leading  principle  in  the  Saxon  legislature  was  that 
of  pecuniary  compensation^  rather  than  boduy  inflictions,  for 
the  punishment  of  crimes.  A  compensation  in  money  or  kind 
was  sufficient  for  murder  of  any  species,  and  for  the  life  of 
persons  of  any  rank^  not  excepting  the  king,  or  the  archbishop, 
whose  life,  by  the  laws  of  Kent,  was  estimated  higher  than  the 
king's.  It  was  considered  by  them  that  the  death  of  a  man  could 
not  repair  the  evils  he  had  occasioned,  and  it  was  a  common 
maxim  among  them,  ^^  Unwillingly  offend,  willingly  amend." 
The  general  principles  of  the  Saxon  laws  display  great  jus- 
tice and  equity.    Among  them  were  laws  enforcing  mercy  to 
animals,  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest 
from  worldly  labours.    Trial  by  jury  ori^ated  among  them, 
and  was  applied  to  civil  as  well  as  to  criminal  cases.    Twelve 
men  of  honest  and  good  report  were' chosen  to  decide  disputes 
after  hearing  the  statements  of  both  parties.    The  witnesses 
were  examined  upon  oath,  and  the  punishment  ibr  perjury 
was  very  severe.     Some  questions  were  decided  by  the  Wit- 
enagemot,  or  parliament,  and  others  by  the  courts  above  men- 
tioned.   Before  the  trial  by  jury  was  established,  persons 
were  tried  by  ordeals.    The  usual  course  was  for  the  accused 
person  to  plunge  his  hand  into  boiling  water,  or  to  cany  a 
hot  iron  a  certain  distance.    The  hand  was  then  bound  up, 
and  the  man  was  adjudged  innocent  or  guiltv  according  to  its 
appearance  at  the  end  of  three  days.     But  tLese  fiery  ordeals 
were  gross  impositions  on  the  credulity  of  the  people,  and 
o^;en  enabled  the  presiding  priests  to  use  many  deceptions  in 
favour  of  the  accused.  ^ 

Guilds. — Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  guilds,  or  clubs, 
which  appear  to  have  been  associations  of  individuals  with 
rules  mutually  agreed  upon.  From  these  the  companies  and 
corporations  of  later  date  seem  to  have  originated.  Guilds 
were  also  a  sort  of  friendly  societies ;  and  they  generally  mani- 
fested that  inclination  for  festive  enjoyments  which  is  at  the 
present  time  characteristic  of  such  associations.  At  that  pe- 
riod, however,  guilds  were  useful  in  promoting  commerce, 
and  in  checking  the  power  of  the  nobiuty.  Union  was  then 
necessary  for  mutual  protection,  and  to  supply  the  capital 
needed  for  enterprise. 

Trades, — Trades  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  pursued 
by  the  servants  of  a  family,  by  travelling  artisans,  and  bv 
those  who  settled  in  certain  places  to  carry  on  trade  on  their 
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own  account.  Smiths^  carpenters^  and  workers  in  leather, 
were  very  common ;  but  the  artisans  employed  in  more  ele- 
gant works  were  comparatively  few.  The  art  of  working  in 
^old,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  jewels  was  frequently  practised 
by  priests.  Dunstan,  who  governed  both  church  and  state 
with  absolute  sway,  was  the  best  blacksmith,-  brazier,  gold- 
smith, and  engraver,  of  his  age.  He  was  the  founder  of 
church  bells;  and  many  trinkets  manufactured  by  him  were 
preserved  by  the  church  as  precious  relics.  It  is  said  that 
liog  Edgar  required  that  every  priest  should  know  how  to 
practise  some  handicraft. 

Spinning,  weaving,  embroiderv,  and  dying  were  practised  in 
domestic  occupations.  The  skill  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  in 
needlework  and  embroidery  with  gold  was  so  remarkable,  that 
their  performances  were  called  Anglicum  opusj  or  English  work. 

Commerce. — The  Anglo-Saxons  paid  great  attention  to 
foreign  trade.  Irish  merchants  sold  cloth  at  Cambridge,  and 
purchased  slaves  at  Bristol.  Glass  and  whale-oil  were  arti- 
cles of  commerce ;  but  commercial  intercourse  was  limited, 
as  appears  from  the  laws,  which  made  housekeepers  respon- 
sible for  their  guests,  whether  traders,  or  merely  wayfaring 
men.  Every  traveller,  at  one  time,  seems  to  have  been  an 
object  of  suspicion  as  a  smuggler ;  for  a  regulation  was  made 
that  whoever  travelled  through  a  wood,  or  out  of  the  common 
road,  should  blow  a  horn,  or  else  be  deemed  a  thief.  Smug- 
gling was  common ;  and  foreign  articles  were  often  concealed 
ttnder  the  pilgrim's  garb. 

There  is  a  volume  of  Saxon  Dialogues  in  the  British  Mu- 
seun,  which  gives  an  account  of  a  Saxon  merchant's  occu- 
pation and  way  of  life.  In  answer  to  a  question,  the  merchant 
says,  <<  I  am  useful  to  the  king,  and  to  ealdermen,  and  to  the 
rich,  and  to  all  people.  I  ascend  my  ship  with  my  mer- 
chandise, and  sail  over  the  sea-like  places,  and  sell  my  things ; 
and  buy  dear  things  which  are  not  produced  in  this  land, 
and  I  bring  them  here  to  you  with  great  danger  over  the  sea: 
sometimes  I  suffer  shipwreck,  with  the  loss  of  all  my  things, 
scarcely  escaping  myself."  The  merchant  is  then  asked  what 
be  brings  to  England ;  on  which  he  replies :— "  Skins,  silks, 
costly  gems,  and  gold ;  various  garments,  pigment,  wine,  oil, 
ivory,  orichalcus,  (perhaps  brass,)  copper  and  tin,  silver,  glass, 
and  such  like."  The  principle  of  commercial  dealings  is 
rtated  in  answer  to  the  next  question .  He  is  asked  whether  he 
would  sell  the  things  here  as  he  bought  them  there ;  to  which 
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he  replies,  "  I  will  not ;  because  what  would  my  labour  bene* 
fit  me  ?  I  will  sell  them  here  dearer  than  I  bought  them 
there,  that  I  may  get  some  profit  to  feed  me,  my  wife,  and  my 
children."  Foreign  commerce  was  greatly  encouraged  by 
some  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  especially  Alfi^,  Athelstan, 
and  Ethelred.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  not  much  to  export 
except  wool:  it  is  probable  that  the  mines  of  the  different 
metals  yielded  something  for  exportation ;  but  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  horses  were  exported ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  slaves 
were  in  great  abundance.  The  mission  of  Augustine  to  £ng> 
land  was  the  result  of  the  exposure  of  a  group  of  Angles  for 
sale  as  slaves  in  the  slave-market  at  Rome. 

Agriculture. — The  great  bulk  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  popula* 
tion  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  A  considerable 
portion  of  each  estate  was  woodland,  which  furnished  timber 
for  building ;  farms  were  divided  into  meadow,  pasture,  ara- 
ble, and  woodland.  The  boundaries  of  property  were  defined 
by  a  ditch,  a  brook,  a  hedge,  a  wooden  mark,  or  some  other 
prominent  object.  The  arable  portion  of  an  estate  was  gene« 
rally  situated  nearest  to  the  dwelling-house.  It  produced 
but  a  small  quantity  of  com,  but  still  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  the  population.  Bread  was  made  of  barley,  as  well  as 
wheat.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  however,  were  rather  graziers 
than  ploughmen ;  for  almost  three  parts  of  the  kingdom  were 
set  apart  for  cattle.  They  possessed  large  flocks  of  sheep,  as 
well  as  herds  of  neat  cattle  and  swine.  There  are  many  re- 
gulations concerning  the  pasturing  of  cattle  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Kiws.  In  Wales,  and  probably,  also,  in  England,  the  com- 
mon lands  were  pastured  by  cattle  belonging  to  several 
owners,  under  the  direction  of  a  neatherd  and  his  assistants. 
Goats,  geese,  and  fowls  were  likewise  bred  in  g^eat  abun- 
dance. The  price  of  cattle  was  very  low ;  but  the  value  of 
money  was  greater  at  that  period  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

Coinage, "^The  money  of  the  An^lo-Saxons  consisted  of 
farthings,  pence,  shillings,  and  pounds.  They  had  two  sorts 
of  pennies,  five  of  the  large  being  equal  to  a  shilling.  Both 
sorts  of  pennies  were  silvei*  coins,  and  of  these  there  are  many 
varieties  in  existence.  Gold  was  a  medium  of  exchange  in  an 
uncoined  state :  no  Saxon  gold  coins  are  indeed  known ;  but  a 
foreign  gold  coin  was  current.  The  value  of  the  several  coins, 
or  denominations  of  money,  is  uncertain :  almost  the  only 
thing  known  concerning  them  is,  that  the  pound  was  always 
understood  to  be  a  full  pound  of  silver.    This,  however^  was 
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sot  the  common  troy  pounds  but  another  measure^  known  in 
Germany  by  the  name  of  the  Cologne  pound^  and  which  was 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce  less  than  the  pound  troy.  Out  of 
this  amount  of  silver  it  was  usual  to  coin  two  hundred  and 
forty  silyer  pennies. 

Manners  and  Customs. — Of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  there  are  many  particulars  on  record.  The 
respect  paid  to  women  and  the  influence  which  they  enjoyed 
vere  very  remarkable.  Instead  of  being  slaves,  as  they  were 
in  some  countries,  they  exercised  a  permanent  influence  over 
men,  and  occupied  the  position  of  their  associates  and  equals* 
It  was  rare  that  a  woman  took  part  in  the  labours  of  the 
field,  even  those  of  the  lightest  kind :  men  only  were  em« 
ployed.  The  shepherd  who  tended  his  flock  also  milked  the 
ewes  and  made  cheese.  Their  superior  condition  does  not 
appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  refined  manners  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  women ;  but  rather  from  the  performance  of  meir 
duties  as  mothers  and  housewives.  Women  were  possessors 
of  land,  slaves,  and  other  property,  and  they  could  make 
wills  and  bequeath  possessions.  All  this  must  be  considered 
as  a  tribute  to  the  virtue  and  superior  chastity  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  females. 

Houses. — The  habitations  of  the  Saxons  appear  to  have 
resembled  the  old  cottages  and  farmhouses  still  common  in 
England.  They  were  framed  of  timber,  and  the  walls  were 
GOTered  with  plaster  or  clay.  In  the  houses  of  the  rich  the 
rode  workmanship  of  the  carpenter  was  concealed  by  hanging 
of  needlework  or  painted  cloth,  which  were  oflen  very  ex- 
pensive. The  furniture  was  rudely  constructed ;  but  it  often 
consisted  of  expensive  materials  and  costly  workmanship,  and 
was  sometimes  ornamented  with  silver,  gold,  and  ivory.  A 
table  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  bv  an 
artist  named  Athelwold,  which  was  of  the  value  of  three  nun" 
dred  pounds.  The  tables  were  covered  with  tablecloths,  and 
iiirnished  with  knives,  spoons,  drinking-rhoms  and  cups, 
bowls  and  dishes,  but  no  forks.  The  vessels  used  at  table 
were  often  very  costly ;  but  drinking-horns,  some  of  which 
^ere  richly  carved  and  ornamented,  were  more  common  than 
cups  of  gold  and  silver.  Glass  vessels  were  rare  in  the  early 
periods,  but  they  became  more  common  towards  the  Norman 
conquest.  Illuminated  manuscripts  represent  Anglo-Saxon 
hedsteads ;  and  in  some  instances  they  have  posts  and  cur- 
tains;  but  more  generally  they  slept  in  a  species  of  box  or 
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trough,  filled  with  straw,  and  cloths  or  coYorlids,  which  were 
sometimes  made  of  skins  of  animals. 

Dress. — The  garments  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  both  men  and 
women,  were  loose  and  flowing,  and  chiefly  made  of  linen, 
adorned  with  broad  borders,  woven  or  embroidered  colours. 
Woollen  and  skins  of  beasts  were  also  used  for  clothing. 
The  undermost  part  of  the  male  attire  consisted  of  a  linen 
shirt,  above  which  they  wore  a  tunic  of  linen  or  woollen, 
according  to  the  season,  descending  to  the  knee,  and  plain  or 
ornamented  round  the  collar,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
wearer.     This  was  generally  confined  by  a  girdle  or  belt 
around  the  waist.     Linen  drawers,  stockings  of  linen   or 
woollen  were  worn  by  the  better  orders,  and  shoes  of  some 
description  were  worn  by  all  classes.    The  Saxon  shoe  is 
generally  painted  black,  and  drawn  with  an  opening  down 
the  instep,  which  is  secured  by  two  thongs.    They  also  wore 
a  sort  or  shoe  or  buskin ;  and  a  half-stocking  or  sock  was 
sometimes  worn  over  the  hose,  which,  however^  was  usually 
bandaged  from  the  knee  to  the  ancle  with  strips  of  cloth, 
linen,  or  leather.    Coverings  for  the  head  are  rarely  seen, 
except  upon  the  figures  of  warriors :    the  cap  was  their  hel- 
met, and  its  shape  was  generally  conical.     Silk  was  very 
little  known ;  but  it  sometimes  formed  the  mantle  of  sove- 
reigns and  princes :  furs  were  likewise  used  for  the  lining  and 
ornamenting  of  garments.      The  female  costume  generally 
consisted  of  a  long  and  ample  garment  with  loose  sleeves, 
worn  over  a  closer-fitting  one,  which  had  high  sleeves,  reach- 
ing to  the  waist.    Their  shoes  were  similar  to  those  worn 
by  the  male  sex,  and  they  wore  a   head-dress  formed  of 
a  veil,  or  long  piece  of  linen  or  silk,  wrapped  round  the  head 
and  neck.     The  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  paid  great  attention  to 
their  hair :  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  poem  called  Judith,  she  is  de- 
scribed as  '^  the  maid  of  the  Creator  with  twisted  locks." 
They  appear  to  have  painted  the  cheek ;  and  both  men  and 
women  were  adorned  with  ornaments  of  various  kinds.    Men- 
tion is  made  of  a  golden  fly,  beautifully  adorned  with  gems; 
of  gold  vermiculated  necklaces,  golden  head-bands,  earrings, 
a  neck-cross,  bracelets,  brooches,  belts  of  gold  and  silver  stud- 
ded with  jewels,  and  other  ornaments  of  great  value. 

Food. — The  food  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  consisted  of  both 
vegetable  and  animal  substances;  but  the  latter  was  die  pre- 
vauing  food.  Their  modes  of  preparing  it  was  by  boilmg, 
baking,  and  broiling;  the  former  being  the  most  common. 
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Herbs  of  Yarions  kinds  were  used  to  season  their  food ;  but 
their  principal  vegetable  inmdient  was  colewort.  Both  sexes 
assembled  round  the  table,  and  their  manners  were  what 
would  now  be  considered  rude.  After  a  feast,  bones  and 
other  remains  were  to  be  seen  scattered  on  the  floor.  Both 
males  and  females  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  eating ;  and  the 
former  were  still  more  addicted  to  the  love  of  drinking.  Ex* 
cessive  drinking  was  the  common  yice  of  all  ranks  of  the 
people :  even  the  festivals  of  the  church  were  diseraced  by 
mtemperance.  Ale  was  the  national  drink ;  and  tnere  were 
seyertu  sorts  of  this  liquor.  Wine  was  used  as  a  foreign 
luxury;  and  mead  was  a  favourite  beverage.  Mention  is 
made  likewise  of*  other  favourite  and  choice  liquors:  as  pig« 
ment,  which  was  a  wine  enriched  with  honey  and  spices; 
morat,  made  from  honey,  with  the  juice  of  mulberries ;  and 
cider,  the  produce  of  apples.  The  guests  usuaUy  drank  from 
the  same  cup ;  and  as  disputes  often  arose  as  to  the  quantity 
which  each  person  had  taken,  Edgar  caused  the  drinking^ 
cups  to  be  marked,  so  that  no  one  might  take  more  than  his 
share.  The  harp,  as  well  as  the  drinking-cup,  was  handed 
round  at  festive  meetings,  and  each  individual  was  expected 
to  sing  and  play  on  the  instrument  in  his  turn. 

Salutations. — ^The  mode  of  salutation  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  that  which  several 
continental  nations  still  observe :  namely,  kissing  each  other. 
When  a  stranger  entered  a  house,  it  was  customary  to  bring 
him  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  warm  water  for  his  feet. 
The  use  of  warm  baths  was  very  general ;  and  they  were 
held  in  such  estimation,  that  the  deprivation  of  them,  to- 
gether with  a  soft  bed^  was  inflicted  by  the  church  as  a  pe- 
nance. On  the  other  hand,  cold-bathing  was  imposed  as  a 
mortification ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  penitent  was  not  to 
pay  any  attention  to  his  personal  ornament  or  comfort :  the 
iron  was  not  to  touch  his  hair  or  his  nails. 

CAt^ren.— -Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  desertion  of 
children  sometimes  occurred.  This  practice  was  common  to 
their  ancestors ;  but  the  influence  of  Christianity  soon  caused 
it  to  be  consida^  as  a  crime,  and  a  law  was  passed  for  its  re- 
pression. Those  who  found  and  fostered  a  deserted  child,  were 
paid  a  sum  which  increased  yearly  and  according  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  child.  From  the  birth,  until  after  the  period 
of  childhood,  children  were  under  the  care  of  females.  Cradles 
were  used,  and  women  generally  nursed  their  own  children. 
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Travelling. — The  common  method  of  travelling  amoo^ 
the  Anglo-Saxons  was  on  horseback.  They  had  carriages, 
but  they  were  of  rude  construction,  and  not  common.  Their 
wheel-carriages,  called  chariots,  were  light  two-wheeled  cars, 
and  also  four-wheeled  vehicles,  carrying  four  or  six  persons, 
in  a  kind  of  hammock.  The  trappings  of  their  riding-horses 
were  very  splendid ;  and  the  nobles  had  numerous  retainers. 

Amusements, — In  their  pagan  state,  the  Saxon  amuse- 
ments were  brutal,  and  often  bloody;  but  as  they  advanced 
in  civilization,  they  adopted  more  innocent  sports  and  pas- 
times. Hunting  and  hawking  were  the  favourite  amuse- 
ments of  the  kings  and  nobles ;  and  jugglers'  tricks  and  pos- 
tures, requiring  skill  and  dexterity,  were  the  delight  of  the 
whole  population. 

Literature,  Language,  Science,  and  the  Fine  Arts, — When 
the  Saxons  invaded  England  they  were  in  a  state  of  barba- 
rism. King  Alfred  states,  that  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
all  learning  and  knowledge  were  extinguished  in  the  English 
nation ;  insomuch,  that  none  on  the  south  of  the  Thames, 
and  few  south  of  the  Humber  understood  the  common 
prayers  of  the  church,  or  were  capable  of  translating  a 
single  sentence  of  Latin  into  English.  By  Alfred's  exer- 
tions a  better  state  of  things  was  brought  about ;  but  even 
then  literature  was  not  of  an  exalted  character. 

In  the  dark  ages  preceding  Alfred's  reign,  however,  &ere 
were  some  who  prevented  the  total  extinction  of  literature 
in  our  island.  Among  them  was  Gildas,  the  historian,  who 
is  the  only  British  author  of  the  sixth  century  whose  works 
are  published.  Gildas  obtained  the  appellation  of  **  The 
Wise,"  though  his  works  do  not  seem  to  entitle  him  to  that 
distinction:  his  history  is  only  valuable  for  its  antiquity.  The 
immediate  successor  of  Gildas^  among  our  historians,  is 
Nennius,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  monks  of  Bangor, 
from  the  massacre  of  whom,  in  613,  he  escaped,  after  which 
he  wrote  his  "  History  of  the  Britons."  Contemporary 
with  him  was  the  Irish  saint,  Columbanus,  who  was  dis* 
tinguished  for  his  missionary  labours  among  the  Gauls  and 
the  Germans.  Of  the  Latin  writers  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
the  most  ancient  is  Adhelm,  abbot  of  Malmesbury^  and  af- 
terwards bishop  of  Sherbom,  who  died  in  709,  and  who 
wrote  various  works  in  prose  and  verse.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
name,  however,  most  distinguished  in  literature,  is  that  of 
Beda,  or  Bede,  upon  whom  the  name  of  '^  Venerable"  has 
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been  justly  bestowed  by  posterity.  Bede,  who  died  in  735^ 
wrote  the  **  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England/'  and  many 
other  works,  as  commentaries  on  most  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  Apocrypha,  two  books  of 
Homilies,  and  a  Martyrology.  Contempory  with  Bede  were 
St  Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  Germany,  and  Eddios,  sur- 
named  Stephanas,  the  author  of  the  Latin  Life  of  Bishop 
Wilfrid.  Alcuin,  abbot  of  Canterbury,  flourished  as  a 
philosopher,  orator,  and  divine,  about  seventy  years  after 
fiede :  he  composed  many  treatises  on  various  subjects  in  an 
elegant  and  easy  style.  The  most  learned  man  m  Europe, 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  was  Johannes  Scotus 
Erigena,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Air,  in  North  Bri- 
tain. He  wrote  many  works,  the  chief  of  which  is  his  work 
"  On  the  Division  of  Nature."  The  reign  of  Alfred  is  a  me- 
morable period  in  the  annals  of  literature  :  inspired  with  the 
love  of  learning  himself,  he  sought  to  encourage  its  growth 
among  his  people.  Learning  flourished  under  his  auspices ; 
and  the  measures  commenced  by  him  for  eflecting  the  literary 
dvilization  of  his  subjects  were  probably  pursued  bv  his 
SQccessors.  After  his  death,  however,  the  torch  of  science, 
which  he  took  such  pains  to  relume,  was  almost  extinguished. 
He  and  a  few  others  were  but  as  meteors  that  flash  on  the 
sorronnding  gloom,  are  gazed  at  for  a  moment  with  wonder, 
aod  are  then  lost  in  the  darkness  of  returning  night  '^  The 
succeeding  age,  for  its  barbarism  and  wickedness,  may  be 
calkd  the  age  of  iron ;  for  its  dulness  and  stupidity,  the  age 
of  lead;  and  for  its  blindness  and  ignorance,  the  age  of 
darimese." 

The  Anglo-Saxon  language,  the  basis  on  which  the  pre- 
sent English  language  is  founded,  is  one  of  the  dialects  of  the 
ancient  Gothic.  It  has  been  divided  by  philologists  into 
three  dialects :  the  first,  that  in  use  firom  the  arrival  of  the 
8axons  till  the  irruption  of  the  Danes ;  the  second,  which 
prevailed  from  the  Danish  to  the  Norman  invasion,  called 
the  Dano-Saxon ;  and  the  third,  which  was  then  in  a  state 
of  transition  to  the  English^  called  Normanno-Saxon,  which 
extends  as  low  as  the  time  of  Henry  II.  These  were  rather 
sQcoessive  stages  of  the  language,  than  different  dialects ;  for 
no  clear  traces  are  to  be  met  with  of  anything  that  can  pro- 
peiiy  be  called  a  variation  of  dialect  The  oldest  branch  of 
An^o-Saxon  literature  was  poetry,  of  which  there  are  several 
maanscripts  and  fragments  extant.    The  other  branches  of 
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Anglo-Saxon  literature  are  commentaries,  homilies,  injunc- 
tions to  the  clergy,  lives  of  the  saints,  or  biography,  theology, 
moral  philosophy,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  laws,  char- 
ters, accompanied  by  what  are  termed  land  books,  or  exem- 
plifications of  the  boundaries  of  land,  medical  botany,  and 
romance  literature.  In  all  these  branches  of  literature  there 
are  still  some  works,  or  fragments  of  works,  extant. 

Poetry   was  much   admired  and  cultivated  amon^   the 
Anglo-Saxons.     The  greatest  princes  were  no  less  ambitious 
of  the  laurel  than  of  the  crown.     Alfred  was  a  good  poet  for 
his  age^  and  employed  his  poetic  talent  to  enlighten    the 
minds  and  civilize  the  manners  of  his  subjects.     The  poets  of 
the  north  were  especially  celebrated,  and  much  caressed  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monarchs.    "  I  know  a  song,"  says  one  of  them, 
^^  by  which  I  soflen  and  enchant  the  arms  of  my  enemies,  and 
render  their  weapons  of  none  effect.     I  know  a  song,  which 
I  need  only  to  sing,  when  men  have  loaded  me  with  bonds ; 
for  the  moment  I  sing  it,  my  chains  fall  in  pieces,  and  I  walk 
forth  at  liberty.     I  know  a  song,  useful  to  all  mankind ;   for 
as  soon  as  hatred  inflames  the  sons  of  men,  the  moment  I  sing 
it  they  are  appeased.     I  know  a  song  of  such  virtue,  that 
were  I  caught  in  a  storm,  I  can  hush  the  winds,  and  render 
the  air  perfectly  calm."     To  the  cultivation  of  poetry  was 
added  that  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental.     To  be  ignorant 
of  this  art  was  accounted  a  disgrace.     Besides  the  harp  they 
played  the  small  pipe,  the  bagpipe,  the  flute,  and  the  tabor. 
A  sort  of  organ  seems  also  to  have  been  used.     Bede  de- 
scribes an  organ  as  a  kind  of  tower  made  of  a  number  of  pipes, 
from  which,  by  the  blowing  of  bellows,  sounds  issued,  mo- 
dulated by  keys  pressed  by  the  player's  fingers. 

The  art  of  painting  was  practised  by  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
chiefly  for  religious  purposes.  Most  of  the  churches  were 
adorned  with  portraits  of  saints,  or  with  representations  of 
events  recorded  in  Scripture  history.  Some  of  the  representa- 
tions of  this  period  are  still  in  existence,  and,  though  defi- 
cient in  perspective  and  proportions,  are  sufficiently  faithful 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  objects  intended.  Sculpture  was 
also  cultivated ;  but,  like  painting,  it  was  for  the  most  part 
employed  in  ornamenting  churches. 

The  useful  art  of  architecture  was  carefully  studied  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  Before  their  conversion  to  Christianity  they 
erected  temples  for  their  pagan  worship ;  but  of  their  form  or 
materials  nothing  is  known  with  certainty.    After  their  con- 
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renion  they  erected  churches.  These  were  in  the  first  two 
centaries  built  with  wood ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh 
centoiy  masonry  was  restored  in  England,  and  some  other 
arts  connected  with  it.  Of  all  the  buildings  erected  by  the 
Anglo-Saxonsy  howcTcr,  whether  abbeys,  churches,  or  houses. 
Dot  one  stone  remains  upon  another  to  inform  us  of  their  cha- 
racter or  extent.  It  is  only  from  the  scanty  notices  of  them 
in  chronicles  and  records  of  the  time  that  any  judgment  can 
be  formed  of  them  ;  and  from  these  it  would  appear  that 
some  of  their  buildings  were  of  considerable  solidity  and 
magnificence.  Thus  the  abbey  of  Ramsay,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, which  was  completed  in  974,  is  described  as  having 
two  towers  raised  above  the  roof;  one  at  the  west  end,  and 
the  other,  which  was  larger,  supported  by  four  pillars,  in  the 
middle  of  the  building,  where  it  divided  into  four  parts,  being 
connected  together  by  arches,  with  other  adjoinmg  arches, 
which  prevented  them  giving  way.  This  is  a  clear  descrip- 
tion of  a  church  with  transepts,  and  a  tower  at  the  intersec- 
tion. It  may  safely  be  inferred  that  the  architecture  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  was  identical  with  that  of  the  Continent,  as  far 
as  me  Christian  religion  had  spread  a  taste  for  Soman  art; 
an  inference  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  later  styles,  even 
<iown  to  the  fourteenth  century. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  PERIOD  FROM   THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST    TO  THB 

DEATH   OF  KING   JOHN. 

WILLIAM   I.   8URNAMKD  THE   CoNQUBROR. 

After  the  battle  of  Hastings  the  Normans  exhibited  sensa- 
tions of  triumph  and  joy,  almost  amoimting  to  a  delirium. 
They  are  represented  as  making  their  horses  prance  and 
boond  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  as 
feasting  on  the  field  of  battle.  William  vowed  that  he  would 
erect  a  splendid  ahbey  on  the  spot ;  and  in  process  of  time 
this  vow  was  accomplished.  The  exterior  walls  of  this  abbey 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  hill  where  the  bravest  of  the  Eng- 
lish &1I*  and  all  the  porrounding  country  became  the  pro- 
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Siiiy  of  the  holy  house,  which  was  called  the  Abbey  or 
attle.  Monks,  inyited  from  the  great  convent  of  Mar* 
montier,  near  Tours,  took  up  their  residence  in  the  new  edi* 
fice ;  and,  endowed  with  the  property  of  the  English  who  had 
died  in  the  battle,  they  prayed  alike  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
of  those  victims,  and  for  the  prosperity  and  long  life  of  the 
Normans  who  had  killed  them. 

After  the  battle  of  Hastings  the  Conqueror  did  not  march 
straight  to  London,  as  was  expected,  but  made  a  retrograde 
movement.  He  retired  to  Hastings,  where  he  hoped  that 
the  population  of  those  parts  would  resort  to  make  voluntary 
submission.  No  one,  however,  asked  for  peace,  and  William, 
having  received  re-enforcements  fromNormandy,  resumed  his 
march.  He  kept  close  to  the  sea-coast,  marching  from  south 
to  north,  and  spreading  devastation  in  his  route.  Romney 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred ;  and 
Dover,  with  its  strong  castle,  was  captured.  He  remained 
there  some  days ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  submission  of  the 
people  of  Kent,  he  then  marched  towards  London.  As- 
sembled there  were  all  the  thanes  and  chiefs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  with  their  servants  and  followers;  and 
William,  fearing  to  attack  them,  after  setting  fire  to  South- 
wark,  marched  away  with  a  determination  of  ravi^ng  the 
country  around  it,  and  destroying  the  property  of  the  absent 
thanes.  The  people  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and 
Berkshire,  were  made  to  feel  his  revenge ;  and  this  done,  he 
proceeded  across  Buckinghamshire  into  Hertfordshire,  slay- 
mg  the  people  till  he  came  to  Berkhampstead,  where  he  took 
up  a  position  in  order  to  interrupt  all  communication  with 
London  from  the  north. 

On  the  death  of  Harold  the  Saxon  Witan  had  assembled 
in  London,  and  had  proclaimed  Edgar  Atheling,  the  imbecile 
son  of  Edmnnd  Ironside,  king  of  England.  A  few  acts  of 
legal  authority  were  performed  in  his  name,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  was  given  to  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar. 
These  two  sons  of  Alfgar  probably  hoped  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  the  north ;  but  they  showed  littie  zeal  in 
the  command  of  a  weak  and  as  yet  unorganized  army.  After 
some  time,  indeed,  they  returned  from  uie  north  to  London, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  Berk- 
hampstead to  ofier  William  the  crown.  King  Edgar  him- 
self, the  primate,  Stigand^  the  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar, 
with  many  prelates  and  chiefe,  composed  this  deputation. 
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They  were  received  with  an  outward  show  of  moderation  and 
iiodnesB,  and  while  Edgar  made  a  verbal  renunciation  of  the 
throne,  the  rest  swore  allegiance  to  the  Conqueror;  the 
bishops  swearing  for  the  clergy,  the  chiefs  for  the  nobilitji 
and  the  citizens  for  the  good  city  of  London.  Having 
taken  oaths  of  fidelity  and  peace,  the  Saxon  deputies  left 
hostages  with  the  Conqueror,  who  on  his  part  promised  to  be 
mild  and  merciful  to  all  men. 

William  and  his  Normans  now  marched  towards  London ; 
bat  he  did  not  enter  it  until  a  fortress  had  been  erected  for  his 
reception.  This  fortress  which  was  built  on  the  site,  and 
probably  included  parf  of  a  Roman  castle,  grew  grada* 
ally,  in  after  times,  to  the  Tower  of  London.  As  soon  as 
this  stronghold  was  finished,  William,  who  had  encamped  at 
some  distance  from  the  city,  took  possession  of  it,  and  the 
coronation  was  fixed  for  a  few  davs  after. 

The  coronation,  which  took  place  on  Christmas-day,  was 
accompanied  by  accidents  and  circumstances  highly  irritating 
to  the  people.  The  new  abbey  of  Westminster  was  chosen 
as  the  place  for  the  coronation,  and  the  suburbs,  the  streets  of 
I^don,  and  all  the  approaches  to  the  abbey  were  lined  with 
double  rows  of  soldiers,  horse  and  foot.  The  crown  was 
placed  on  his  head  by  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York,  and  in 
doing  so,  he  asked  the  English  if  they  would  have  William 
the  Norman  for  their  king.  A  reply  was  given  by  acclama- 
tion in  the  affirmative ;  out  the  troops  took  the  confused 
noise  for  a  cry  of  alarm  raised  by  their  friends,  and  they  im- 
nwdiately  attacked  ^e  crowd,  and  plundered  and  set  nre  to 
the  neighbouring  houses.  The  greater  part  of  the  assembly 
in  the  abbey  hastened  away,  struck  with  consternation ;  but 
the  archbishop,  Aldred,  and  some  terrified  priests,  of  both 
nadons,  remained  and  completed  the  ceremony.  This  con* 
duct  of  the  Norman  soldiery,  which  was  with  difficulty  re- 
pressed, exasperated  the  people,  and  diminished  their  con- 
fidence in  their  new  monarch.  It  was  a  bad  auguiy  for  the 
peace  of  his  kingdom. 

William  at  his  coronation  took  an  oath  to  govern  with 
^oity,  and  to  treat  the  English  people  as  well  as  the  best  of 
^eir  longs  had  done.  For  a  short  time  he  respected  this 
^«  He  granted  privileges  to  the  city  of  London,  for- 
^  all  violence  on  the  part  of  his  soldiers,  regulated  the  ad- 
''^iiustration  of  justice,  and  encouraged  agriculture  and  com* 
^Qctie.    At  the  same  time  he  mimiiested  his  distrust  of  his 
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tifew  sabjects,  by  conferring  all  places  of  trust  and  power  on 
the  Normans,  and  erecting  castles,  in  which  he  placed  gar- 
risons of  Norman  soldiers.  These  operations  were  distasteful 
to  the  English ;  and  they  were  further  irritated  by  seeing 
proud  foreign  lords  fixed  among  them,  and  married  to  the 
widows  and  heiresses  of  the  chiefs  who  had  fallen  in  the 
battle  of  Hastings. 

In  the  spring  of  1067  William  returned  to  Normandy, 
carrying  with  him  many  of  the  English  nobility.  His  rea- 
son for  taking  this  step  is  uncertain.  Some  have  supposed 
that  he  left  England  in  the  hope  that  the  people  would  break 
out  into  insurrection,  which  would  give  him  a  pretext  for  far- 
ther exerting  the  right  of  conquest.  If  this  was  his  motive, 
he  ably  seconded  it  by  leaving  England  under  the  rule  of  his 
half-brother,  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  William  Fitz- 
osbome,  one  of  his  favourites.  Both  of  these  were  arbitrary 
and  severe  characters,  and  well  calculated  to  yex  and  rouse 
the  EngUsh.  The  rule  of  Odo  soon  pressed  hardly  upon 
them,  and  their  complaints  and  cries  for  justice  were  de- 
bpised.  All  classes  of  people  were  plundered,  and  the  cup  of 
misery  and  degradation  was  filled  up  by  violence  offered  to 
the  women.  But  the  English  spirit  was  not  yet  so  depressed 
as  to  tolerate  such  wrongs.  Partial  insurrections  took  place 
on  every  hand,  and  many  a  Norman,  caught  beyond  the  walls 
of  his  castle  or  garrison  town,  was  cut  to  pieces.  These  par- 
tial insurrections  were  soon  followed  by  extensively  combmed 
movements.  A  grand  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  William's 
throne  was  made  to  totter  before  it  was  nine  months  old.  At 
this  time,  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  who  had  caused  such 
a  stir  at  Dover  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was 
at  enmity  with  William  the  Norman ;  and  the  people  of  Kent, 
forgetting  their  old  grievances,  sent  a  message  to  him,  pro- 
mising to  put  Dover  into  his  hands,  if  he  would  make  a  de- 
scent on  the  coast,  and  assist  them  against  their  Norman  op- 
pressors. Eustace  obeyed  the  invitation,  and  on  landing  near 
Dover,  he  was  joined  by  a  host  of  Kentish  men ;  but  on  at- 
tacking the  castle,  he  was  repulsed,  and  he  fled  to  his  ship, 
and  returned  home.  In  the  west,  Edric  the  Forester  took 
up  arms,  and  forming  an  alliance  with  two  Welsh  princes, 
he  shut  up  the  Normans  within  the  walls  of  a  garrison  in  the 
city  of  Hereford.  At  the  same  time  the  two  sons  of  king 
Harold  appeared  in  the  west,  with  a  considerable  force  from 
Ireland ;  but  they  were  defeated  by  the  English  themselves^ 
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wlio  looked  upon  them  as  common  enemies^  and  they  return* 
ed  to  Ireland.  Other  insurrections  took  place  in  Shropshire, 
Notdnghamshire,  and  various  parts  of  tne  kingdom  ;  and  it 
appeared  to  be  the  general  intention  of  throwing  off  the  con« 
qaeror's  yoke.  Letter  afler  letter  was  sent  into  Normandy 
mfonDing  William  of  the  state  of  the  country;  and  at  length, 
on  the  6ui  of  December,  he  embarked  at  Dieppe  in  haste,  and 
set  sail  for  England.  On  arriving  in  London,  with  a  crafty 
pradence,  he  applied  himself  to  soothe  the  storm,  by  promis- 
ing  the  people  that  no  one  should  for  the  future  do  them 
wrong;  but  his  first  act  after  making  such  a  promise,  was  to 
impose  a  tax,  which  was  made  more  and  more  burdensome  as 
Ills  power  increased. 

Discontent  still  existed,  and  war  became  inevitable.  In 
the  spring  of  1068  the  people  of  Devonshire,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  their  hardy  neighbours  of  Cornwall,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge his  government,  and  prepared  for  resistance. 
William  marched  against  them,  and  some  of  the  thanes  who 
commanded  the  insurgent  forces,  proved  traitors^  or  cowards ; 
but  the  men  of  Exeter  were  resolute  in  the  defence  of  their 
citjt  For  eighteen  days  they  boldly  defied  his  power ;  and 
when  the  city  surrendered,  it  was  because  their  chiefs  had 
^fm  betrayed  them.  Afi;er  this  conquest,  William  estab* 
lished  his  authority  in  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  and 
Gloucestershire,  and  made  himself  master  of  Oxford,  and 
other  fortified  cities,  which  he  had  left,  in  his  rear,  when  he 
advanced  into  the  west.  Wherever  he  imposed  his  dominion, 
the  mass  of  land  was  given  to  his  lords  and  knights,  and  for- 
tresses and  castles  were  erected  by  Normans  and  other 
foreimers,  who  continued  to  cross  the  Channel  in  search  of 
employment^  wealth,  and  honours.  The  very  meanest  of 
^ese  adventurers  considered  himself  entitled  to  treat  all 
classes  of  Englishmen  with  contempt,  as  slaves  and  barbarians. 

In  one  o^  his  conciliating  moods,  William  had  promised 
Bdwin^earl  of  Mercia,  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage ;  and 
flattereii  by  the  prospect  of  such  a  prize,  this  powerful  no- 
bleman had  rendered  important  services  to  the  Norman 
cause.  When  Edwin,  however,  asked  his  reward,  he  not  only 
refused  the  fair  bride,  but  insulted  the  suitor.  Thus  disap- 
pointed, Edwin  with  his  brother  Morcar  fied  to  the  north, 
^ere  to  join  their  incensed  countr3rmen,  and  to  make  a  grand 
^ort  for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  liberties.  No  foreign 
tidier  bad  as  yet  passed  the  Humber ;  and  with  thousands  of 
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liardy  warriors,  who  swore  they  would  not  sleep  under  the 
roof  of  a  house  till  the  day  of  yictory,  Edwin  and  Morcar 
fixed  the  great  camp  of  independence  on  the  hanks  of  that 
river.  They  were  joined  hy  some  allies  from  the  mountain » 
of  Wales ;  hut  the  Conqueror  came  upon  them  before  they 
wefe  prepared,  and  after  a  severe  battle  they  were  defeated. 
A  great  number  of  the  English  perished ;  the  rest  fled  to 
York,  pursued  by  the  Normans ;  and  being  expelled  from 
thence,  they  turned  to  the  north,  and  landed  in  the  country  of 
the  Scotch,  or  in  the  territory  near  their  borders.  In  this  ex- 
pedition William  took  Warwick,  Leicester,  Derby,  Notting- 
ham, Lincoln,  and  York ;  in  the  latter  of  which  places  he  buflt 
a  strong  citadel,  which  became  the  advanced  post  and  bul- 
wark of  the  Normans  towards  the  north. 

The  people  of  the  north  were  still  hostile  to  the  Normans  ; 
and  fearing  to  be  besieged  in  their  tuin,  they  collected  all 
the  provisions  they  could,  and  stored  them  up  in  the  cita- 
deL  At  this  crisis,  Aldred,  the  archbishop  of  York,  who 
had  crowned  and  favoured  William,  came  to  his  cathed^  to 
celebrate  a  religious  festival.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  sent 
to  his  lands,  situated  near  the  city,  for  provisions ;  but  as  they 
entered  the  gate,  they  were  seized  by  the  Norman  governor 
of  York,  who  caused  them  to  be  carried  to  his  magazines  in 
the  castle.  On  hearing  this,  Aldred  immediately  resorted  to 
the  camp  of  the  Conqueror  in  the  south,  before  whom  he  pre-> 
sented  himself  in  his  pontifical  robes,  holding  his  pastoral 
staff  in  his  hands.  William  rose  to  ofier  him  the  kiss  of 
peace;  but  Aldred  stood  at  a  distance, and  exclaimed: — 
^'  Listen  to  me,  king  WiUiam !  Thou  wast  a  foreigner;  and 
notwithstanding  that,  God,  wishing  to  punish  our  nation,  thou 
obtainedst,  at  me  price  of  much  blood,  this  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land. I  consecrated,  blessed,  and  crowned  thee  with  mine 
own  hand,  but  now  I  curse  thee — thee  and  thy  race — because 
thou  hast  made  thyself  the  persecutor  of  God's  church,  and 
the  oppressor  of  its  ministers."  The  Norman  nobles  who 
were  present,  drew  their  swords,  and  would  have  slain  the 
bishop,  but  ihey  were  prevented  by  their  master ;  and  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  York,  where  he  shortly  after  died. 

Although  William  triumphed  in  the  north,  his  throne  was 
still  threatened.  The  country  was  agitated  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  The  English  nobles  who  nad  hitherto  adhered  to 
his  cause,  fell  fiom  nim  in  ereat  numbers,  and  took  refuge 
with  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotknd;  and  these  emigrants  with 
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odiers  tliat  arrived  at  a  later  period,  became  the  stocks  of  a 
pnncipal  part  of  the  Scottisn  nobUity.    It  is  probable  that 
nillijun  did  not  regret  the  loss  of  these  English  thanes,  but 
he  was  soon  vexed  by  the  departure  of  some  of  the  Norman 
chiefs,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  of  fortune  that  had  followed 
him  from  the  Continent    These  warriors  were  wearied  by  the 
constant  attacks  of  the  English,  who  carried  on  a  species  of 
guerilla  warfare ;  and  seeing  no  term  to  the  strife,  re-crossed 
the  Channel.     William  punished  this  desertion  by  confisca- 
tion of  their  possessions  in  the  island ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
invited  fiesh  adventurers    from   nearly   every  country  in 
Europe ;  and,  allured  by  his  brilliant  offers,  bands  flocked  to 
him  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the 
Garonne,  and  the  Tagus,  from  the  Alps,  and  the  Italian  pe- 
ninsula beyond  the  Alps. 

In  the  year  1069  the  strong  garrison  which  the  Conqueror 
had  left  at  York  was  in  such  danger  from  the  natives  around 
the  city,  that  he  was  obliged  to  march  thither  again  for  its  de- 
fence. He  subdued  the  revolt ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  done  so, 
than  he  found  himself  threatened  in  other  quarters.  The  sons 
of  Harold  threatened  the  south  with  an  Irish  fleet;  while  the 
Danes  landed  on  the  east,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  York.  On 
the  approach  of  William,  the  Danes  retired  to  the  Humber, 
when  they  were  induced  to  embark' by  the  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money.  About  the  same  time  Robert  de  Comines  under- 
took an  expedition  to  Durham,  where  he  committed  many 
excesses,  but  the  English  took  a  terrible  revenge  on  him  and 
his  followers :  as  they  lay  buried  in  sleep  they  were  suddenly 
i^ttacked,  and  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  expedition  only  two 
escaped.     Robert  de  Comines  himself  perished* 

Two  years  passed  away  without  any  important  struggle, 
^d  William  employed  himself  during  that  period  in  erectmg 
castles  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  English, 
though  quiet,  were  not  subdued.  They  had  been  negociating 
with  Sw^rn  Estridsen,  king  of  Denmark,  and  that  powerful 
monarch  now  despatched  a  fleet,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  sail,  to  their  aid.  The  army  embarked  in  this 
fleet  was  composed  of  Danes,  Holsteiners,  Frisians,  Saxons, 
Poles,  and  adventurers  from  other  countries,  and  was  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Osbeom.  The  Danes  sailed  up 
the  Humber,  as  their  ancestors  had  done ;  and  on  landing  they 
were  joined  by  the  emigrants  from  Scotland,  and  by  the 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  country.    Operations  were  com- 
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menced  by  the  capture  of  York :  the  Norman  garrison  were 
slain  almost  to  a  man,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  ivith 
the  minster,  or  cathedral,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Such  parts 
of  the  city  as  escaped  the  conflagration,  were  occupied  by 
Edgar  Atheling,  who  had  arrived  from  Scotland,  and  who 
assumed  the  royal  title,  and  exercised  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 
A  rapid  advance  to  the  south  might  have  ensured  the  confe- 
derates signal  success;  but  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  who 
had  promised  to  aid  them,  did  not  appear,  and  at  the  approach 
of  winter  the  Danes  retired  to  their  ships  in  the  Humber,  or 
took  up  quarters  between  the  Ouse  and  the  Trent. 

When  William  first  heard  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
York,  he  was  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  and  he  swore  that 
he  would  utterly  exterminate  the  Northumbrian  people*    He 
performed  his  deadly  vow.     He  took  the  field  with  a  large 
army  in  the  spring ;  and  although  insurrections  arose  in  his 
rear,  he  advanced  steadily  towards  the  north.     By  this  time 
the  JDanes  had  abandoned  the  north  Saxons,  and  were  sailing 
away  to  the  south ;  but,  though  left  to  themselves,  they  made 
an  obstinate  resistance,  nor  was  York  re-captured,  until  many 
hundreds  of  English  and  Normans  lay  dead  together.  Edgar 
Atheling  again  fled  to  Scotland ;  and  William,  elated  by  his 
victory,  then  continued  his  march  northward.      All   the 
country  between  York  and  Durham  was  laid  waste,  and  left 
without  a  human  habitation.    The  inhabitants  were  either 
driven  away  or  massacred :  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
perished.     A  havoc  more  complete  and  diabolical  was  never 
committed  by  human  agency ;  and  its  horrors  were  succeeded 
by  pestilence  and  famine.     As  a  completion  to  this  picture  of 
horror^  some  of  the  English,  to  escape  death  by  starvation, 
sold  themselves^  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  the  Norman 
soldiery,  who  were  well  provided  with  food  from  the  Conti- 
nent, purchased  with  gold  and  goods,  robbed  from   the 
Englisn, 

Confiscation  now  became  general,  and  William  ayowed  his 
determination  to  despoil  and  degrade  the  natives.  All  pro- 
perty in  land  began  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans 
and  other  foreigners ;  and  they  were  even  enriched  by  the 
spoils  of  the  church.  Much  plate  and  many  costly  jewels 
had  been  deposited  in  the  monasteries,  in  the  hope  tnat  these 
sanctuaries  would  be  respected  by  men  professing  to  be 
Christians ;  but  these,  together  with  the  church  ornaments, 
and  the  vessels  of  silver  and  gold  attached  to  the  service  of 
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the  altar,  were  carried  away  by  the  spoilers.  The  Normans 
also  remoYed  or  destroyed  all  deeds  and  documents,  charters 
of  immanities,  and  evidences  of  property.  The  spoils  of  the 
Normans  were  immense.  Whole  counties  were  granted  to 
some  chiefs,  while  numerous  manors  and  villages  fdl  into  the 
liands  of  others. 

The  insurrections  which  broke  out  in  William's  rear,  during 
his  march  to  York,  were  partially  suppressed  by  his  lieute* 
nants;  but  the  whole  of  the  north-west  was  still  insecure,  and 
William  was  compelled  to  march  thither  in  person.  Chester, 
which  had  not  yet  been  touched  by  the  Normans,  was  cap- 
tured, and  a  strong  castle  was  erected  there,  while  detacn- 
ments  of  his  army  reduced  the  surrounding  country.  To  re- 
tain the  newly-conquered  province  in  the  north-west,  William 
left  a  strong  body  of  troops  behind  him  under  the  command 
of  a  Fleming  named  Onerbaud,  who  became  the  first  earl 
of  Chester.  Subsequently  he  was  succeeded  by  Hugh 
d'Avranches,  who,  for  his  fierceness  of  character,  was  sur^ 
named  The  Wolf.  The  new  earl  i*epeated  the  fearful  tn^edy 
of  Northumbria  in  the  districts  around  Chester,  and  the  con- 
quered territory  was  apportioned  as  in  the  north. 

On  the  eastern  coast  there  were  still  disturbances  demand- 
ing attention.  In  that  part  Hereward,  **  England's  darling," 
a  Saxon  leader^  made  a  successful  resistance.  His  power  ex- 
tended along  the  eastern  sea-line,  over  the  fine  country  of 
Lincohshire,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge,  and  English  re- 
fagees  of  all  classes  repaired  to  his  camp  for  refuse.  The 
jealons  fears  of  the  king  increased  his  danger.  Edwin  and 
Morcar  remained  quiet,  but  he  dreaded  them  on  account  of 
their  popularity,  and  resolved  to  seize  their  persons.  The  two 
^8  received  timely  notice  of  his  intention,  and  Morcar 
effected  his  escape  to  Hereward,  but  Edwin,  who  fled  to- 
wards the  Scottish  border,  was  betraved  by  his  attendants, 
and  was  slain  by  the  Normans.  At  length  William  moved 
forward  against  Hereward  with  a  formidable  army.  The 
gUant  chief  was  in  a  fortified  station  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and 
William  proceeded  against  him  by  blockade :  his  army  was 
M  stationed  as  to  block  up  every  road  that  led  into  the  fens 
bj  land,  while  his  fleet,  in  the  Wash,  watched  every  inlet 
^m  the  sea.  In  order  to  approach  the  fortified  camp, 
William  commenced  a  wooden  causeway,  two  miles  'long, 
^th  bridges  over  the  beds  of  the  rivers  ;  but  these  operations 
^cre  BO  frequently  interrupted,  and  in  a  manner  so  murder- 
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ouSy  sudden^  and  mysterioas,  that  the  Normans  conceived 
Hereward  was  in  league  with  some  demoniacal  power.  A 
sorceress  was  employed,  in  order  to  neutralize  or  defeat  the 
spells  of  the  English.  She  was  placed  with  much  ceremony 
on  the  top  of  a  tower,  at  the  head  of  the  works ;  hut  Here- 
ward, watching  his  opportunity,  set  fire  to  the  dry  reeds  and 
rushes,  and  the  tower  with  the  sorceress,  workmen,  and  sol- 
diers were  consumed.  But  at  length  famine  favoured  Wil-^ 
Ham.  The  monks  of  Ely,  whose  profession  and  vowed 
duties  included  fasting,  became  impatient  under  privation ; 
and  under  their  guidance  the  Normans  found  their  way 
across  the  fens  into  the  Isle  of  Ely.  A  thousand  English 
were  slain,  and  the  rest  laid  down  their  arms ;  but  Hereward 
fled  to  the  swampy  lands  in  Lincolnshire,  and  William  was, 
after  all,  glad  to  purchase  his  submission,  by  restoring  his 
estates.  The  exploits  of  this  last  hero  of  An^lo-Saxon  inde- 
pendence, formed  a  favourite  theme  of  tradition  and  poetry; 
and  long  after  his  death  the  people  of  Ely  delighted  in  show- 
ing the  ruins  of  a  wooden  tower,  which  uiey  called  the  castle 
of  Hereward. 

The  ambition  of  William  was  not  confined  to  England. 
In  the  year  1072,  he  marched  against  Malcolm,  king  of 
Scotland,  whom  he  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  authority. 
At  the  same  time  Malcolm  refused  to  deliver  the  Saxon  refu- 
gees into  the  conqueror's  power. 

At  this  period,  England,  with  the  exception  of  Wales,  was 
conquered.  The  people  had  fought  bravely  against  his 
power,  but  William  was  finally  victorious.  Not  long  after 
his  return  from  Scotland,  however,  circumstances  demanded 
his  presence  in  his  continental  dominions.  There  were  insur- 
rections in  the  country  of  Maine ;  and,  collecting  a  body  of 
English  forces,  William  proceeded  thither,  where  he  com- 
mitted as  much  mischief  as  he  had  perpetrated  in  his  wars  in 
England.  While  on  the  Continent,  Edgar  Atheling,  assisted 
by  Fhilip,  king  of  France,  i^ain  set  sail  to  invade  England; 
but  he  had  scarcely  gained  the  sea  when  a  storm  arose,  and 
drove  his  ships  on  tne  coast  of  Northumberland.  Some  of 
his  followers  were  drowned,  and  others  taken  prisoners  by 
the  Normans;  but  he  and  a  few  friends  were  enabled  to  return 
to  Scotland.  After  this  misfortune,  on  the  advice  of  Mal- 
colm, he  sought  and  obtained  a  reconciliation  with  William : 
im  apartment  in  the  palace  of  Rouen  was  allotted  him,  with 
a  pound  of  silver  a  day  for  his  maintenance ;   and  there  the 
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<]escendant  of  the  great  Alfred  passed  the  latter  part  of  his 
Mcy  occupying  himself  with  dogs  and  horses. 

The  condition  of  an  usurper  is  always  uncertain  and  unsafe. 
William  had  been  called  into  Normandy  to  repress  insurrec* 
tion,  and  he  was  recalled  to  England  by  another  of  a  much 
more  threatening  nature.  This  new  insurrection  in  England 
was  of  a  different  description  from  any  that  had  before  taken 
place :  it  was  not  planned  by  the  En^sh,  but  by  Norman 
barons.  At  this  time  the  earldom  of  Hereford  was  held  by 
a  young  nobleman  named  Robert  Fitz-Osbom.  The  young 
earl  was  negociating  a  marriage  with  Ralph  de  Gael,  a 
Briton  by  birth ;  but  for  some  reason  the  king  prohibited  it 
All  parties  wene  enraged  at  this  prohibition,  and  resolved 
not  to  regard  it.  The  wedding  took  place,  and  at  the  feast, 
when  all  were  heated  with  wine,  Hereford  complamed  of  the 
lung's  conduct,  with  regard  to  the  marriage ;  asserting  that 
it  was  an  insiilt  offered  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  to 
whom  the  bastard  owed  his  crown.  By  degrees  the  lips  of 
other  barons  were  opened  in  invective  against  William,  and 
they  finally  agreed  to  conspire  against  his  throne.  Their 
great  object  was  to  gain  over  earl  Waltheof,  who  was 
present,  and  whose  warlike  qualities,  and  great  popularity 
with  the  English,  were  well  known.  Waltheof  had  been 
rewarded  for  his  fidelity  with  the  hand  of  Judith,  the 
king's  niece;  but  he  either  promised  to  aid  them,  or  else  took 
an  oath  of  secrecy.  The  conspiracy  was  disclosed  by  him  to 
his  wife,  and  this  proved  the  cause  of  his  own  ruin.  Roger 
Fitz-Osbom  and  Ralph  de  Gael  were  hurried  into  action  be- 
fore the  scheme  was  ripe :  the  former  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
the  latter  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  and  scarcely  one  of 
the  guests  at  me  marriage  escaped  with  life.  Waltheof*  him- 
self, although  he  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  conspiracy, 
was  first  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Winchester,  and  then  exe- 
cated.  His  great  possessions  proved  his  ruin,  rather  than 
treason ;  for  there  were  many  Norman  barons  who  had  cast 
the  eyes  of  affection  on  his  honours  and  estates. 

William's  crown  was  still  surrounded  by  thorns ;  from  the 
jeoT  1077  to  1079,  he  was  wounded  by  the  sharp  tooth  of 
filial  disobedience.  When  he  received  the  submission  of  the 
provmce  of  Maine,  he  promised  the  inhabitants  to  make  his 
eldest  son,  Robert,  their  prince ;  and  before  departing  for  the 
conquest  of  England,  he  stipulated,  that  in  case  of  success, 
he  would  resign  the  duchy  of  Normandy  to  the  same  son. 
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When  he  was  firmly  seated  in  his  conquest,  however,  he 
showed  his  determination  of  keeping  and  ruling  both  his  in- 
sular kingdom  and  hi^  continental  duchy.  When  Robert 
claimed  what  was  his  right,  he  was  informed  by  his  &ther, 
that  he  was  wont  to  throw  off  his  clothes  only  when  he  went 
to  bed.  Robert  was  brave,  ambitious,  and  impatient  of  com- 
mand; and  being  surrounded  by  men  ambitious  as  himself,  he 
was  soon  led  to  rebel  against  his  &ther.  The  immediate 
cause  of  his  revolt  was  a  quarrel  with  his  brothers,  occasioned 
by  their  throwing  water  upon  his  head,  in  sport,  from  a  bal- 
cony. Irritated  by  this  act,  Robert  drew  his  sword  and  ran 
up-stairs,  vowine  that  he  would  wipe  out  the  insult  with 
blood.  A  tumult  followed,  and  the  king  had  much  difficulty 
in  quelling  it;  and  that  very  night  Robert  and  his  com<* 
panions  fled  to  Rouen,  fully  determined  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt.  His  character,  however,  was  unsteady  and  im- 
petuous, and  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful ;  till  at  last,  in  the 
year  1079,  he  obtained  aid  from  the  French  king,  who  wished 
to  weaken  the  power  of  William,  by  divisions  among  his 
subjects.  He  established  himself  in  the  castle  of  G^rberoy, 
on  the  confines  of  Normandy;  and,  burning  with  rage,  the 
king  crossed  the  Channel  with  a  formidable  English  army, 
and  laid  siege  to  it.  William  lost  many  men  in  fruitless 
operations,  and  from  sorties  made  by  the  garrison,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  siege  in  despair.  It  is  said 
that  one  day  during  a  vigorous  sally,  Robert,  observing  a 
knight  in  close  armour,  encountered  and  brought  him  to  the 
ground.  In  the  voice  of  the  fallen  warrior  he  recognised  his 
lather,  and  he  generously  stayed  his  hand,  and  dismounting, 
assisted  him  to  rise,  and  seated  him  on  his  own  horse.  Sub- 
sequently a  reconciliation  was  effected,  and  Robert  returned 
with  his  father  to  England;  but  his  disorderly  conduct  soon 
renewed  the  quarrel,  and  he  again  left  the  court  He  never 
saw  his  father's  face  again ;  ana  his  departure  was  followed  by 
a  paternal  malediction,  which  was  never  revoked. 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  bishops  became 
soldiers,  as  well  as  priests.  Several  instances  are  on  record 
of  their  wielding  the  lance  as  well  as  the  crosier;  but  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  of  Odo,  the  king's  brother,  who  was 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  and  earl  of  Kent  in  Eng- 
land. The  bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  equally  skilful  in 
repressing  rebellion  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  reforming 
the  morals  of  the  English  by  eloquent  discourse,  had  been 
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rerently  slain  in  a  tamult  at  Gateshead,  by  the  people  of 
Dnrhsun,  and  Odo  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  avenging 
Ids  death.     Odo  found  no  force  to  resist  him ;  but  he  treated 
the  whole  province  as  insurgent,  and  without  employing 
jadidal  forms,  beheaded  or  mutilated  all  the  men  he  could 
find  in  their  houses.     Bv  this  exterminating  expedition,  Odo 
obtained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  dominators 
of  the  English.     But  this  title  was  not  sufficient  for  him : 
proftne  crowns  were  out  of  his  reach ;   but  he  aspired  to  a 
sacred  one — the  tiara.    To  this  end  he  opened  a  oorrespond- 
enoe  with  the  eternal  city,  by  means  of  Ei^lish  and  Norman 
pilgrims ;   bought  a  palace  at  Rome,  and  sent  rich  presents  to 
the  senators.    His  hopes  were  inflamed  by  Italian  astrolo- 
gers, who  predicted  that  he  would  be  the  successor  of  Gre- 
gory YII.,    the  reigning  pope;  and  encouraged    bv  the 
net,  that  Robert  Guiscard,  one  of  twelve  Norman  heroic 
brodiers,  ruled  over  all  the  country  now  included  within  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.   A  great  number  of  Norman  chiefs,  also, 
ent^^  into  his  views,  and  a  secret  expedition  was  formed 
for  the  conquest  of  Italy.    William  was  in  Normandy  when 
Le  heard  of  tins  design,  and  being  determined  to  stop  it,  he 
set  sail  for  Ei^land.   He  surpris^  the  aspirant  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  seized  all  his  treasures,  and  summoned  him  before  a 
council  of  Norman  barons.     At  this  council  he  ordered  Odo 
to  be  taken  into  custody,  but  no  one  moved.    William  then 
sprang  forward  and  seized  him ;   and  when  Odo  exclaimed 
against  this  violence  to  a  bishop,  he  replied,  that  he  was  ar- 
rested as  earl  of  Kent,  and  as  a  vassal  whose  duty  it  was  to  give 
an  account  of  his  government.     Odo  was  carried  forthwith  to 
Normandy,  where  he  was  shut  up  in  the  dungeon  of  a  castle. 
About  this  time  England  was  again  threatened  by  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Danes,  under  Canute,  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Sueno,  who  had  recentlv  died.    A  fleet  of  about  one  thou- 
sand sail  was  prepared  for  the  expedition ;  but  it  was  delayed 
by  bad  weather,  contrary  winds,  and  inauspicious  omens,  and 
was  eventually  abandoned*    The  known  intention  of  Canute 
kept  William  id  a  state  of  anxiety  for  nearly  two  years, 
during  which  period  he  revived  the  odious  Dane-gelt,  by  which 
he  drained  the  country  of  its  treasures,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  an  army  to  meet  the  comins  danger.    To  complete 
the  miseries  inflicted  upon  Englancf  at  wis  time,  William 
ordered  all  the  land  lying  near  the  sea-coast  to  be  laid  waste, 
that  the  Danes  might  not  find  food  or  forage. 
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^o  single  act  of  the  conqaeror,  howeyer,  inflicted  more 
misery  within  the  limits  of  its  operations,  than  his  seizure  and 
wasting  of  the  lands  in  Hampshire,  to  make  himself  a  hant- 
in^-ground.     He  depopulated  that  country  to  the  extent  of 
thirty  miles,  and  haying  turned  out  the  inhabitants,  destroyed 
aU  the  yillages,  plantations,  houses,  and  eyen  churches,  which 
stood  within  that  district,  he  resenred  it  for  the  habitation  of 
wild  beasts,  and  distinguished  it  by  the  name  of  New  Forest. 
At  the  same  time  he  enacted  new  and  seyere  laws,  by  which 
he  prohibited  hunting  in  any  of  his  forests :  the  killing  of  a 
man  might  at  this  time  be  atoned  for  by  payment  of  a  moderate 
fine ;  but  whoeyer  killed  a  stag  or  a  deer  was  to  haye  his 
eyes  torn  out    The  Saxon  chronicle  says,  that  '^  this  sayage 
king  loyed  wild  beasts  as  if  he  had  been  their  father." 

Awards  the  close  of  the  year  1086,  William  met  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  kingdom,  both  lay  and  churchmen,  at  Salisbury, 
who  again  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  This  was  pre- 
paratory to  his  passing  oyer  to  the  Continent,  taking  with 
nim  a  sreat  mass  of  money,  for  some  great  attempt  The 
enterprise  contemplated  was  a  war  with  France  for  the  pos- 
session of  Mantes,  with  the  territory  situated  between  the 
Epte  and  the  Oise.  At  first  William  entered  into  negocia- 
tions  for  this  territory ;  but  Philip,  the  French  king,  after 
amusing  him  with  quibbles,  suddenly  marched  troops  into  the 
country,  and  ordered  some  of  his  barons  to  make  incursions 
on  the  fiontiers.  During  the  negociations,  William  fell  sick 
and  kept  his  bed.  His  natred  of  the  French  king  was  in- 
tense, and  he  was  driyen  to  frenzy  on  hearing  that  Philip, 
in  allusion  to  his  corpulency,  had  remarked,  that  there  would 
be  a  fine  churching  when  he  was  deliyered.  In  reply  to  this 
coarse  jest,  William  swore,  by  the  most  terrible  of  oaths,  that 
he  would  be  churched  in  Notre  Dame,  the  cathedral  of  Paris, 
and  that  he  would  present  so  many  wax-torches,  that  aU 
France  should  be  set  in  a  blaze.  About  the  end  of  July, 
1067,  he  proceeded  to  the  performance  of  his  declaration : 
Mantes  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  his»  forces ;  and,  as 
the  Conqueror  rode  to  yiew  the  ruin  they  had  made,  his  horse 
put  his  mre  feet  on  some  hot  embers  which  caused  him  to 
plunge  so  yiolently  that  the  rider  was  thrown  on  the  high 
pummel  of  his  saddle,  and  seriously  bruised.  He  was  car- 
ried in  a  litter  to  Rouen,  where,  after  lingering  in  great  pain^ 
till  the  ninth  of  September,  he  died. 

The  death  of  William  was  the  signal  for  a  general  flight  and 
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scramble.  All  by  whom  he  bad  been  surroimded  mounted 
their  horses  and  returned  to  their  several  homes,  to  look  after 
their  property  and  interests.  For  three  hours  the  corpse  of 
the  mighty  conqueror  lay  unheeded  on  the  bare  boards.  The 
citLzeojs  of  Rouen  were  in  great  alarm :  they  fled  from  their 
houses,  and  concealed  their  property,  fearing  a  general  pil- 
lage. At  length  the  clei^  and  the  monks  thought  of  the 
interment  of  their  sovereign :  forming  a  procession,  they  went 
with  the  crucifix,  burning  tapers,  and  incense,  to  pray  over 
the  dishonoured  corpse  for  the  peace  of  its  soul.  It  was  or- 
dained by  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  that  the  body  should  be 
interred  at  Caen ;  but  even  now  there  were  none  to  do  it  ho- 
Door.  The  mighty  monarch's  son  and  all  his  friends  had  fled ; 
and  an  obscure  country  knight  was  the  only  man  who  could 
be  found  to  undertake  the  charge  of  burying  him.  The  body 
was  conveyed  by  the  Seine  and  the  sea  to  Caen,  where  it  was 
buried  in  a  church  which  William  had  founded.  But  even 
the  last  burial  service  did  not  pass  undisturbed.  The  cere- 
mony had  scarcely  commenced  when  Asseline  Fitz* Arthur 
exclaimed,  that  the  man  whom  they  praised  was  a  robber, 
who  had  deprived  him  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stood, 
and,  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  God,  forbade  the  interment  of 
the  corpse  in  his  glebe.  The  priests  and  people  were  asto- 
nished; but  the  statement  of  Fitz- Arthur  was  correct,  and 
the  bishops  present  were  compelled  to  pay  him  sixty  shillings 
for  the  grave,  and  engage  to  procure  the  full  value  of  his 
land.  Then,  without  a  coffin>  this  mighty  monarch  was 
lowered  into  the  tomb,  and  the  assembly  dispersed. 

During  his  rei^  William  established  the  feudal  system  in 
England.  He  also  caused  a  minute  account  of  all  the  landed 
property  in  England  to  be  taken  and  recorded  in  what  is 
called  ''  The  Domesday  Book."  His  laws  with  respect  to 
the  English  constitution  proved  upon  the  whole  beneficial. 
But  William  was  rather  a  warrior  than  a  legislator:  no 
prince  of  the  time  equalled  him  as  a  general ;  and  he  sur- 
passed them  all  in  the  difficult  art  of  ruling  a  turbulent  no- 
bility :  their  obedience,  however,  arose  from  fear  rather  than 
We.  William's  temper  was  of  the  most  fiery  description,  and 
to  offend  him  was  to  ensure  either  death  or  disgrace.  That  he 
was  not  loved  is  shown  by  the  scene  after  his  death :  though 
a  few  days  before  he  could  command  the  obedience  of  a  hun- 
^  thousand  knights,  not  one  so  loved  him  as  to  be  induced 
to  honour  his  remains.    He  departed  without  being  desired. 
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WILLIAM   II.)  SURNAMED  RUFUS. 

While  on  his  death-bed  William  the  Conqueror  summoned 
some  of  his  chief  prelates  and  barons  around  him,  and  de- 
clared in  their  presence  that  he  bequeathed  the  duchy  of 
Normandy,  with  Maine,  and  its  other  dependencies,  to  his 
eldest  son  Robert.  '^  As  for  the  crown  of  England,"  he  re- 
markied,  ^'  I  bequeath  it  to  no  one,  as  I  did  not  receive  it,  like 
the  duchy  of  iHormandy,  in  inheritance,  but  acquired  it  by 
conquest  and  the  shedding  of  blood.  The  succession  of  that 
kingdom  I  leave  to  the  decision  of  Gtod,  only  desiring  most 
fervently  that  my  son  William,  who  has  ever  been  dutiful  to 
me  in  all  things,  may  obtain  it,  and  prosper  in  it." 

William  was  at  the  bedside  of  his  dying  father  when  he 
made  this  declaration,  and  he  instantly  set  out  for  England 
to  look  after  his  crown.  He  was  on  the  point  of  embarking 
at  Wissant,  near  Calais,  when  he  was  informed  of  his  parent's 
decease ;  but  he  neither  halted  nor  looked  back :  his  only  de- 
sire was  to  obtain  the  crown  he  had  in  view.  On  arriving  in 
England,  his  cause  was  espoused  by  Lanfranc,  the  primate, 
and  he  was  readily  chosen  king.  There  was  a  strong  feel- 
ing among  the  nobles  against  his  election ;  but  no  opposition 
was  made  to  it,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  Lan- 
franc, on  Sunday,  the  29th  of  September,  the  seventeenth  day 
after  his  father's  death,  A.D.  1087. 

When  Robert  heard  of  his  father's  death  he  was  living  as 
an  exile  at  Abbeville,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  in 
Germany.  He  soon  appeared  in  Normandy,  where  he  was 
joyfully  received,  and  recognised  as  reigning  duke  by  the  pre- 
lates, barons,  and  other  chief  men.  Normandy,  however, 
was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  Robert :  he  wanted 
the  crown  of  England  likewise ;  and  his  great  barons,  having 
possessions  in  this  country,  fostered  his  desires.  His  uncle 
Odo,  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  especially  inflamed  his  ambition; 
and  a  war  between  the  brothers  became  inevitable. 

William,  who  was  sumamed  Rufus,  from  the  colour  of  his 
hair,  at  the  festival  of  Easter,  1088,  kept  his  court  at  Win- 
chester. He  invited  thither  all  his  great  lords ;  and  Odo,  who 
was  present,  took  this  opportunity  of  arranging  his  plans  for 
his  dethronement.  From  the  festival  Odo^  with  other  bishops 
and  chiefsj,  departed  to  raise  the  standard  of  Robert  in  their 
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several  fiefs  and  governments  in  the  east,  west^  south,  and 
Qorth.  A  dangerous  rising  took  place  simoitaneously  in  many 
parts  of  Engbnd ;  but  the  insurgents  lost  time,  and  injured 
tbeir  cause  by  acts  of  depredation.  Robert  had  promised  to 
come  over  with  an  army  to  support  Odo,  but  this  army  was 
i^low  in  making  its  appearance.  In  the  mean  time  Rufus  was 
not  idle.  Hearing  of  the  preparations  in  Normandy  for  the 
inyasioD  of  England,  he  permitted  his  subjects  to  fit  out 
cniizerB;  and  these  adventurers  did  him  great  service.  Cal* 
cokting  that  there  was  .no  royal  navy  to  oppose  them,  the 
Normans  began  to  cross  the  Channel  in  small  companies, 
sod  so  many  of  them  were  captured  that  the  attempt  at  inva- 
sion was  abandoned.  Rufus  was  also  greatly  indebted  to  an- 
other measure  which  he  adopted  at  this  crisis.  As  the 
Normans  were  generally  arrayed  against  him  he  had  recourse 
to  the  native  English;  and  when  he  proclaimed  his  ban 
of  war  in  the  old  Saxon  form — "  Let  every  man  who  is  not  a 
man  of  nothing,  whether  he  live  in  burgh,  or  out  of  burgh, 
leave  his  house  and  come,"  thirty  thousand  stout  English- 
men ranged  themselves  under  his  banner. 

The  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Rufus  was  Odo,  bishop  of 
Bayeux  and  earl  of  Kent ;  and  against  him  he  first  turned  his 
anns.  Rochester  Castle,  which  the  warrior  bishop  had  forti- 
fied, and  where  he  was  surrounded  by  barons  and  soldiers, 
vas  besieged;  and  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  this  strong 
iiold  to  his  nephew,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  kingdom  for  ever.  Having  disposed  of  his 
iiDcle,  Rufus  found  no  difficulty  with  the  other  conspirators. 
8ome  were  detached  Irom  the  confederacy  by  peaceful  nego- 
ciations ;  others  were  won  over  by  blandishments.  The  bishop 
of  Durham  was  defeated  by  a  division  of  the  king's  army ; 
and  the  rest  either  submitted  on  proclamation,  or  escaped  into 
Normandy.  A  few  received  pardon ;  but  the  greater  part 
^^ere attainted;  and  Rufus  bestowed  their  estates  on  such  of 
the  English  barons  as  had  done  him  best  service. 

Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  was  good-natured  and  brave, 
out  he  was  indolent  and  vicious,  and  so  easily  ruled  by  others 
jtat  he  lost  the  respect  of  his  subjects.  By  the  year  1090 
his  country  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  complete  anarchy 
uttongh  bis  imprudent  conduct,  and  the  friends  of  William 
J6*olved  to  drive  him  out  of  Normandy.  Several  Norman 
fortresses  were  taken  by  bribery  or  treachery,  and  forthwith 
E^^rrisoned  for  Rufus ;  and  Rouen  itself  wa&  in  danger.    In 
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these  difficulties  Robert  claimed  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Henry^  to  whom  his  father  had  bequeathed  five  thousand 
pounds  of  silver,  without  any  territory.  Henry  joined  his 
brother  at  Rouen^  and  greatly  contributed  to  put  down  the 
conspiracy,  and  to  repulse  the  troops  by  which  that  city  was 
threatened..  In  the  following  year  Rufus  himself  appeared 
in  Normandy  at  the  head  of  an  English  army,  and  Robert 
called  in  the  French  king,  by  whose  mediation  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  at  Caen.  Rufus  was  a  ereat  gainer  by 
this  treaty,  for  he  retained  possession  of  all  the  fortresses  he 
had  acquired  in  Normandy,  together  with  the  territories  of 
Eu,  Aumale,  and  other  places ;  and  in  addition,  the  renuncia- 
tion, on  the  part  of  Robert,  of  all  claims  to  the  English  throne. 

Robert  and  William  had  no  sooner  made  up  their  quarrel 
than  they  turned  their  arms  against  their  brother  Henry,  his 
known  abilities  and  decision  of  character  having  excited  their 
jealousy.  Henry  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  castle  of  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  and  in  this  position  he  was  besieged  by  his 
brothers.  During  the  siege  Rufus  was  riding  one  day  alone 
near  the  fortress,  when  he  was  attacked  by  two  soldiers  in 
Henry's  pay,  and  dismounted.  One  of  the  soldiers  raised 
his  arm  to  slay  him,  but  on  his  exclaiming  that  he  was  the 
king  of  England  he  stayed  his  hand,  and  assisted  him  to  rise 
and  to  remount  his  horse.  In  the  end  Henry  was  obliged  to 
capitulate,  and  he  obtained  permission  to  retire  into  Britanny. 
He  was  despoiled  of  all  he  had,  and  wandered  from  place  to 
place  for  two  years,  when  he  was  invited  by  the  people  of 
Damfront  to  govern  that  city. 

Lanfranc,  the  primate,  died  in  1089,  and  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury was  kept  vacant  till  1093,  when  Anselm  was  appointed 
archbishop.  Anselm  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  day  in 
point  of  learning,  but  he  lacked  prudence.  Soon  after  his 
appointment,  he  demanded  not  only  the  lands  possessed  by 
Lanfranc,  but  also  other  lands  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  see,  and  which  had  for  many  years  been  the  property 
of  others.  This  req  est  was  refused,  and  the  dispute  thus 
commenced  between  the  king  and  the  archbishop  continued 
through  this  reign.  In  the  midst  of  it  Anselm  set  out  as  a 
pilgrim  for  Rome,  and  the  revenues  of  his  see  were  seized  by 
the  monarch,  nor  were  they  restored  during  his  life. 

On  ihe  return  of  Rufus  from  Normandy  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  Robert.  In  the  treaty  of  Caen,  William 
nad  engaged  to  indemnify  his  brother  for  what  he  had  re- 
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i^gDfid  in  Normandy,  by  an  eqiuvalent  of  territory  in  England. 
mnng  his  stay  in  England  Robert  repeatedly  claimed  ^8 
promised  indemnity ;  but  he  returned  to  Normandy  withont 
luiTing  his  claims  satisfied.  Messenger  after  messenger  was 
despatched  from  the  Continent ;  but  still  William  womd  give 
np  none  of  his  domains.  At  length,  in  1094,  Robert  sent 
two  heralds^  who  having  found  their  way  into  the  presence  of 
RoiiiSy  denounced  him  before  his  chie&  as  a  &lse  and  per- 
jured knight,  with  whom  his  brother  would  no  longer  hold 
friendship.  Rufus  followed  the  two  heralds  to  Normandy  to 
defend  his  honour,  and  the  dispute  was  submitted  to  twenty- 
four  barons,  who  decided  against  him.  William  now  ap- 
pealed to  the  sword,  and  Robert  applied  for  assistance  to  me 
'^  of  France,  who  once  more  marched  with  an  army  into 
Normandy.  Philip,  however,  was  bought  off  by  English 
gold;  and  it  is  probable  that  Rufns  would  have  conquered 
Normandy  had  he  not  been  recalled  to  England  by  important 
eTcnts. 

Daring  his  first  war  in  Normandy  the  Scotch  king,  Mal- 
colm Caenmore,  had  invaded  England ;  and,  on  his  return, 
William  made  war  upon  him,  and  reduced  him  to  stib- 
miarion.  This  time  the  Welsh  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
Yaiiance  of  the  two  brothers,  by  invading  the  country,  taking 
^tj  of  cattle,  and  destroying  the  people.  Before  Rufus 
Qodd  reach  the  scene  of  action  mey  had  overrun  several  coun- 
ties, and  had  reduced  the  Isle  of  Anglesey.  To  chastise  them 
Redetermined  to  follow  them  through  their  own  country;  but 
^  was  compelled  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  In  the  summer 
of  1095  he  again  entered  the  mountains  with  a  numerous 
^"ojt  and  was  again  forced  to  retire  with  loss  and  shame ;  so 
^  he  turned  fix>m  Wales  in  despair.  About  the  same 
|une,  however,  he  quelled  a  conspiracy  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
^d,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Robert  Mowbray,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  country  was  restored  to  peace. 

b  the  reign  of  Rufus,  the  Romish  clergy,  taking  advantage 
^the  chivam>us  temper  of  the  people,  urged  them  to  invade 
Palestine, in  order  to  recover  the  holy  sepulchre  fi^m  the 
'^ds  of  the  infidel  Turks.  Kinffs  and  princes  responded  to 
^ exhortations;  and  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  was  one  of 
^  most  eager  to  engage  in  this  adventure.  Wanting  money, 
'^  mortgi^ed  Normandy  to  his  brother  William  for  three 
y^>  as  security  /or  the  repayment  of  ten  thousand  marks 
^mk  he  borrowed  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  expedition. 
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Robert  departed  for  Palestine,  flattering  himself  with  a 
splendid  futurity;  and  William  sailed  to  the  Continent  to 
take  possession  of  Normandy  and  its  dependencies.  By  the 
Normans  he  was  received  without  opposition ;  but  the  people 
of  Maine  burst  out  into  universal  insurrection.  They  were 
defeated ;  but  William,  being  wounded  while  laying  siege  to  a 
small  castle,  returned  suddenly  to  England. 

Ru^s  returned  to  die.  A  short  time  before,  Richard,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  duke  Robert,  was  killed  by  an  arrow 
while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest.  This  was  the  second  time 
that  the  blood  of  William  the  Conqueror  had  been  shed  in 
that  place ;  and  men  said  it  would  not  be  the  last  time.  Nor 
was  it.  On  the  2nd  of  August  William,  with  many  lords 
and  knights,  hunted  in  the  forest,  and  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel, 
his  special  favourite  in  these  sports,  remained  constantly  near 
him,  their  dogs  hunting  together.  Towards  the  evening  a 
hart  came  bounding .  by,  and  the  king  shot  at  it  without 
effect.  His  bowstring  broke,  and  being  unprovided  with  a 
second,  he  called  to  Sir  Walter,  who  stood  concealed  in  the 
thickets,  to  shoot,  fearing  to  lose  the  prey.  Tyrrel  drew  his 
bow,  and  the  fork-head  arrow^  glanced  aside  by  an  intep- 
yening  tree,  pierced  the  heart  of  his  master :  with  one  groan, 
and  no  word  or  prayer  uttered,  Rufus  expired.  Tyrrel,  on 
discovering  the  catastrophe,  mounted  his  horse,  galloped  to 
the  sea-coast,  and  embarked  for  Normandy.  Later  in  the 
evening  the  body  of  the  king  was  found  by  a  charcoal-burner, 
who  carried  it  in  a  cart  to  Winchester,  where  it  was  buried. 

Such  is  the  generally-received  account  of  the  death  of 
Rufus ;  but  though  it  is  certain  that  he  was  shot  by  an 
arrow  in  the  New  Forest,  some  doubts  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  precise  circumstances  attending  his  death.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  ambition  of  his  brother  Henry,  who  was 
hunting  with  him,  might  have  prompted  the  murder ;  and 
others,  that  the  shaft  was  shot  by  some  desperate  English* 
man  who  had  wrongs  to  revenge.  The  most  charitable  con- 
struction, however,  is  that  the  party  was  intoxicated  with  the 
wine  of  the  feast  which  had  preceded  the  hunt,  and  that  in 
the  confusion  consequent  on  drunkenness  the  king  was  struck 
by  a  random  arrow.  When  he  died  he  was  full  of  health 
and  vigour,  being  then  only  forty  years  of  age. 
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A.D.  1100.  At  the  earliest  report  of  his  brother's  death, 
Henry  hastened  to  Winchester  castle,  and  imperiously  de- 
manded the  keys  of  the  royal  treasury.  He  was  opposed  in 
his  demand  by  William  de  Breteuil,  the  royal  treasurer,  who 
asserted  Robert's  right  not  only  to  the  treasury  but  to  the 
crown  of  England.  Henry  was  not  to  be  thwarted  in  his  de- 
sign. Drawing  his  sword,  he  threatened  immediate  death 
to  all  who  shoiud  oppose  him ;  and  being  seconded  by  some 
powerful  barons,  he  seized  the  money  and  crown-jewels  before 
the  eyes  of  the  treasurer.  Having  secured  the  contents  of 
the  coffers,  he  hastened  to  London,  where  he  obtained  the 
concurrence  of  the  nobles,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster 
Abbey  only  three  days  after  the  death  of  Ruius.  In  his  own 
language^  he  was  ''  crowned  by  the  mercy  of  Ood,  and  by 
the  common  consent  of  the  barons  of  the  kingdom." 

Henry  commenced  his  reign  by  issuing  a  charter  of  liberties, 
vhich  gained,  him  great  popularity. .  lie  also  solemnly  en- 
gaged to  correct  several  evils^  and  never  to  meddle  with  the 
ivvennes  of  the  church,  or  with  church  preferments.  He 
ivther  rendered  himself  popular  by  marrying  Matilda,  daugh- 
ter to  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  last  of  the  SUxon 
piinces,  by  Malciblm,  king  of  Scotland.  Matilda  had  resided 
^thin  a  convent ;  but  as  she  had  not  taken  the  vows  the 
marriage  was  allowed,  apd  she  became  aueen  of  England, 
She  was  much  beloved  by  the  nation  for  ner  Saxon  descent, 
hat  still  more  for  her  piety  and, benevolence. 

On  ascending  the  throne,  Henry  had  caused  a  report  to  be 
circulated,  that  his  brother  Robert  was  crowned  king  of 
Jerusalem,  and  would  never  return  to  England.  This  was 
^  untruth.  At  that  time  Robert  was  actually  in  Eu- 
rope, and  on  his  way  back  to  Normandy.  Robert  had 
gf^y  distinguished  himself  in  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
^d  the  taking  of  Jerusalem ;  and  when  he  returned,  he  was 
everywhere  received  with  great  honour.  He  was  rejoicing, 
ifi  these  honours  when  he  first  received  the  news  of  the  usurp- 
^^  of  his  brother,  and  he  immediately  proclaimed  the  ban 
of  war.  He  was  seconded  in  his  designs  by  his  Norman  vas- 
sals and  barons,  who  were  eager  to  fight  under  the  banners 
<^a  prince  who  had  won  laurels  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Benry  was  ready  to  mee,t  this  invasion^  for  all  classes  of 
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cociety  dreaded  the  ferocious  tyranny  of  the  Normans,  and 
rallied  round  his  standard.  Robert  landed  at  Portsmouth, 
and  the  two  armies  met  near  Winchester ;  but,  to  the  surprise 
of  most  men^  his  expedition  ended  in  a  hurried  peace,  and  a 
seeming  reconciliation  of  the  two  rivals.  Robert  returned 
peaceably  to  the  Continent,  renouncing  all  claim  to  England, 
for  the  yearly  payment  of  three  thousand  marks,  and  the 
cession  to  him  of  all  the  castles  which  Henry  possessed  in 
Normandy. 

Henry  promised  pardon  to  his  brother's  partisans  in  Eng. 
land ;  but  Robert  was  scarcely  returned  to  Normandy  when 
he  began  to  take  measures  against  them.  Many  a  baron  -was 
outlawed;  and  Robert,  following  one  of  those  generous  im- 
pulses to  which  his  romantic  nature  was  prone,  came  to  Eng- 
land to  plead  their  cause.  Henry  received  him  with  smiles 
and  brotherly  embraces ;  but  Robert  soon  found  that  he  was 
a  prisoner,  and  was  glad  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  renounc- 
ing his  annuity  of  three  thousand  marks.  He  returned  to 
Normandy,  and,  in  self-defence,  renewed  his  friendship  with 
the  barons  exiled  from  England ;  on  which  Henry  declared 
that  peace  between  them  was  at  an  end. 

The  truth  is,  Henry  was  resolved  to  unite  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  to  his  own  kingdom.  He  was  favoured  in  his 
design  by  the  disorder  and  confusion  which  prevailed  in  that 
country.  Though  brave  and  generous,  Robert  was  incapa- 
ble of  governing  a  factious  and  intriguing  nobility,  or  any 
state,  as  states  were  then  constituted.  Henry  took  advantage 
of  this :  he  called  on  Robert  to  cede  the  duchy  for  a  sum  of 
money,  or  an  annual  pension,  on  the  score  of  bad  govern- 
ment. This  proposal  was  rejected ;  on  which  Henry  crossed 
the  seas  with  a  large  army,  to  reduce  Normandy  to  his  sway. 
In  his  first  campaign  he  was  unsuccessful;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  1106,  ne  defeated  Robert  at  Tenchebray,  and  took 
him  prisoner,  with  many  of  the  barons  who  fought  under  his 
banner.  The  jealousy  of  Henry  induced  hun  to  shut  up  his 
brother  in  Cardiff  Castle,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
after  being  in  confinement  twenty-eight  years. 

In  obtaining  possession  of  Robert's  person,  Henry  became 
master  of  all  Normandy.  A  source  of  disquietude,  nowever, 
still  attended  his  conquest.  When  Robert  was  taken  prisoner, 
his  son,  five  years  old,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror, 
who  committed  him  to  the  care  of  a  Norman  baron,  named 
HeUe,  on  whom  he  thought  he  could  rely.    His  distrustful 
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temper  afterwards  led  him  to  attempt  regaining  possession  of 
the  bo7 ;  bat  Helie  conveyed  him  to  a  place  oi  safety,  and 
subsequently  induced  the  king  of  France  and  others  to  es- 
poose  his  cause.  In  the  year  1113  Henry  was  attacked  at 
eyeiy  point  along  the  frontiers  of  Normandy.  Towns  and 
casties  were  quic^y  lost ;  and  a  report  was  spread  that  some 
friends  of  duke  Robert  had  designs  against  his  life.  Th6 
war  lasted  two  years ;  but  it  was  then  ended  by  a  skilful 
treaty^  in  which  Henry  regained  whatever  he  had  lost  in 
Normandv,  and  in  which  the  interests  of  the  young  prince 
were  overlooked.  These  advantages  were  obtained  by  giving 
the  estates  and  honours  of  the  faithful  Helie,  to  Fulk,  earl  of 
Anjou;  and  by  stipulating  a  marriage  between  Henry's 
only  son,  prince  William,  and  Matilda,  a  daughter  of  that 
earl  These  arrangements  were  not  made  without  great 
sacrifices  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  £nglish  people,  iniich 
were  more  severely  felt,  as  three  years  before  he  had  levied 
a  tax  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Matilda,  to 
HeniyV.,  emperor  ofGermany.  This  tax  was  laid  upon  land, 
Bt  the  rate  of  three  shillings  per  hide,  and  was  exacted  with 
great  rigour. 

Havipg  regained  Normandy,  Henry  checked  some  incur- 
sioQs  of  the  Welsh,  and  following  them  into  their  fast*> 
068868,  gained  several  advantages  over  them.  About  this 
tim«,  Im  mind  was  abo  occujtied  in  securing  the  succession 
of  all  his  dominions  to  his  son  William.  All  the  barons  and 
prelates  of  Normandy  and  England  were  required  to  swear 
^tj  and  do  homage  to  the  boy.  His  want  of  good  faith^ 
however,  hurried  on  a  storm  which  soon  burst  over  his  head. 
He  had  secretly  assisted  in  a  revolt  against  the  French  king ; 
^broken  on  the  match  between  his  son  William  and 
Matilda,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Anjou ;  and  had  belied 
Dumy  promises  made  to  the  Norman  barons  in  his  hour  of 
i>^  All  these  leagued  against  him,  and  a  war  conmienced, 
which  continued  for  two  years,  and  was  only  jided  through 
the  mediation  of  the  pope.  By  a  treaty  of  peace,  Henry 
preserved  Normandy,  and  Louis  consented  to  receive  the 
homage  due  to  him  for  the  duchy  from  the  son,  instead  of  the 
father. 

Slated  by  success,  Henry  resolved  to  return  triumphantly 
to  England.  He  reached  its  shores,  but  it  was  in  sorrow*  In 
^year  1118,  he  had  lost  Matilda,  his  wife;  in  the  present 
yor,  1120y  he  was  doomed  to  lose  lus  only  legitimate  son  and 
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heir  to  his  crojvn,  by  an  untimely  death.     The  prince  em- 
barkedy  with  a  large  company  of  youthful  nobles^  in  a  ship 
.gallantly  equipped ;  the  numbers,  with  the  crew,  amounting 
to  three  hundred  persons*     It  was  usual  to  regale  the  mari- 
ners with  wine;  and  the  prince  and  the  young  men  with  him 
■ordered  three  casks  to  be  distributed  amon^  them.     They 
drank  .out  their  wits  and  their  reason;  and  the  departure  of 
the  ship  was  delayed.     It  was  November,  and  the  darkness 
of  the  night  came  on  at  an  early  hour.    The  vessel  then  be- 
gan her  course,  and  the  prince  urged  the  drunken  crew  to 
overtake  that  which  conveyed  the  Sing.     Every  sail  was  set, 
and  fifty  sturdy  mariners  plied  the  oar  with  all  their  vigour. 
On  a  sudden,  however,  the  ship  struck  upon  a  rock,  which 
was  covered  at  the  time  of  the  tide,  and  immediately  began  to 
fill.    The  prince  was  hurried  into  a  boat ;  but  his  sister  Mary 
had  been  left  behind  in  the  ship,  and  her  shrieks  reached 
his  heart.     He  ordered  the  boat  to  be  put  back  to  take  her 
in ;  but  such  numbers  leaped  into  it  with  his  sister,  that  it  Was 
swamped^  and  all  in  it  perished.     Only  one  of  the  whole  num- 
ber in  the  ship  escape^.     This  was  a  butcher  of  Rouen,  and 
from  him  the  circumstances  of  the  fearful  event  were  learned. 
The  tidings  reached  England  on  the  following  day ;  but  for 
three  days  the  courtiers  concealed  the  fact  from  the  king. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  they  sent  in  a  little  boy,  who,  weeping 
bitterly,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  tcftd  him  that  the  "  White  ship  " 
was  lost,  and  that  all  on  board  had  perished.     The  hard  heart 
of  Henry  was  not  proof  to  this  shock :  he  sunk  to  the  ground 
in  a  swoon,  and  though  he  suryiyed  it  many  years,  he  was 
never  afterwards  seen  to  smile.     Kings,  alike  with  their  sub- 
jects, have  their  sorrows :  the  brow  of  Henry's  son,  instead  of 
being  girded  with  the  crown  of  gold,  was  beaten  against  the 
rocks  of  the  ocean. 

Though  left  without  a  child  who  could  succeed  him  on  his 
throne,  Henry  still  kept  his  brother  Robert  in  confinement, 
and  still  sought  to  injure  that  brother's  son,  William.  At 
this  time  the  hopes  of  his  nephew  were  brightened.  Those 
hopes,  however,  soon  perished.  The  king  of  France  made 
him  ear]  of  Flanders ;  but  his  subjects  revolted,  and  their  in- 
surrection was  fomented  by  Henry.  In  a  skirmish  with  the 
revdlters,  William  was  wounded,  and  he  was  conveyed  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Omer,  where  he  died.  In  his  last  mo- 
ments he  wrote  to  Henry  to  implore  mercy  for  the  Norman 
^arons  who  had  fought  for  him,  which  request  was  granted. 
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After  the  death  of  Matilda^  Heniy  married  again;  bat 
h&mg  no  more  children,  he  soa^ht  to  ensure  the  succession 
to  his  onJj  lawful  daughter,  Matuda,  who  had  been  married 
to  Heniy,  the  emperor  of  Germany.  That  emperor  had  died 
soon  afier  his  marriage ;  and  on  her  return  to  England,  her 
felher  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Geoffrey,  count  of  Anjou ; 
and  this  union,  though  an  unhappy  one,  produced  three  sons. 

The  last  four  years  of  Henry's  life  were  spent  on  the  Con- 
tineDty  and  were  troubled  by  the  domestic  broils  between  his 
daughter  and  her  husband.  In  the  year  1135,  an  incursion 
of  the  Welsh  demanded  his  presence  in  England ;  and  he  was 
preparing  to  return,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  death.  His 
health  and  spirits  bad  been  long  declining ;  but  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  November,  to  drive  his  griefs  away,  he  went  abroad 
to  hunt  On  his  return,  being  hungry,  he  fancied  he  should 
like  a  dish  of  lampreys,  a  food  which  always  disa^ed  with 
him.  The  lampreys  he  ate  brought  on  indigestion,  and  a 
feyer  ensued,  which  in  a  few  days  Drought  him  to  his  grave. 
His  body  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  interred  in  Reading 
Abbey,  which  he  had  himself  erected. 

The  character  of  Henry  is  differently  represented  by  his 
friends  and  his  enemies.  By  the  former  he  is  commended 
for  the  three  qualities  of  wisdom,  valour,  and  wealth ;  by  the 
latter,  condemned  fos  the  three  vices  of  covetousness,  cruelty, 
iuid  last.  To  these  should  be  added  the  qualities  of  craft, 
treachery,  and  an  implacable  revenge.  The  best  circum- 
stances attending  his  reign  were  the  peace  he  maintained  in 
England,  and  the  partial  respect  to  the  laws  which  his  vigor- 
OQs  government  enforced.  He  was  a  great  politician ;  but 
the  means  he  adopted  to  secure  his  sway  were  too  often  of  an 
c'il  character.  Tnis  is  especially  to  be  deplored,  as  his  learn- 
ing was  very  great,  and  obtained  for  him  the  honourable 
^e  of  Beauclerc,  or  "  the  fine  scholar."  But  his  learning 
^d  not  affect  his  heart :  with  all  his  refinement,  he  neither 
^rded  his  oaths  nor  the  lives  of  his  subjects.  His  one 
^taim  was  to  secure  the  throne  to  himself  and  his  family; 
^d  he  cared  little  by  what  means  he  secured  it.  And 
jet,  after  all,  he  was  unsuccessful :  death  deprived  him  of  his 
crown :  death  robbed  him  of  his  son,  on  whom  his  hopes 
°^  been  placed ;  and  a  favourite  set  aside  the  succession  of 
*»»  daughter. 
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STEPHEN. 

By  his  will  Henry  left  to  his  daughter  Matilda  and  lier 
heirs  for  ever  all  his  territories  on  either  side  of  the  sea ;  and 
Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  grandson  of  William  the  Conqueror 
by  his  daughter  Adela,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  Henry, 
swore  solemnly  to  promote  the  succession  of  Matilda.  Henry- 
had  been  an  oath-breaker,  and  Stephen  followed  his  example. 
Regardless  of  his  solemn  engagement,  he  endeavoured  to 
procure  the  crown  for  himself.  This  was  not  a  difficult  task 
in  those  stormy  times,  when  the  military  rulers  considered  it 
disgraceful  to  be  governed  by  a  woman.  At  the  time  when 
his  uncle  died  Stephen  was  nearer  England  than  Matilda ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  his  situation,  he  crossed  the  Channel, 
secured  the  treasury,  by  means  of  his  brother,  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  was  then  chosen  king.  He  was  crowned  at 
Westminster  on  the  26th  of  September,  and  his  usurpation 
was  sanctioned  by  Pope  Innocent  II.  He  was  adopted  by 
the  pontiff  '^  as  a  son  of  the  blessed  apostle  Peter,  and  of  the 
holy  Roman  Church." 

To  secure  his  usurped  dignity,  Stephen  lavished  away  the 
treasures  and  possessions  of  the  crown :  he  also  made  lai^ 
concessions  to  his  subjects,  granting  a  charter,  in  which  he 
laid  particular  stress  on  his  election  as  king,  with  the  consent 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  In  the  same  charter  he  pro- 
mised to  redress  all  grievances,  and  grant  to  the  people  all 
the  good  laws  and  customs  of  Edward  the  Confessor :  he  fur- 
ther granted  the  lay  barons  permission  to  fortify  their  castles, 
and  to  build  new  ones.  This  was  a  most  unwise  concession, 
for  it  contributed  largely  to  the  frightful  anarchy  which  en- 
sued. At  first  all  went  on  in  peace  and  harmony^  and  hoth 
in  England  and  Normandy  his  throne  seemed  to  be  estab- 
lished. By  the  year  1137,  however,  the  spirit  of  revolt  was 
displayed  on  every  hand,  and  sedition  was  no  sooner  sup- 
pressed in  one  place  than  it  broke  out  in  others.  Most  of  the 
great  barons,  pleading  that  Stephen  had  not  given  them 
enough  nor  extended  meir  privileges  as  he  had  promised,  fell 
from  him  and  withdrew  to  their  castles.  At  this  crisis  of  his 
forftines  Stephen  displayed  great  vigour :  castle  aflier  castle 
was  besieged,  and  the  king  was  almost  invariably  successfiiL 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Stephen  had  a  most  powerful  foe  to 
contend  with.    Matilda  and  her  friends  thought  this  a  favour- 
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opportunity  of  obtaining  the  crown  for  her ;  and  m  the 
rear  1138  David,  king  of  Scotland,  was  induced  to  enforce 
her  claims  by  invading  the  northern  counties,  while  the  earl 
of  Gloucester,  her  half-brother,  began  a  civil  warfare  in  the 
west  In  1189,  Matilda  landed  at  Arundel ;  and  Stephen, 
in  accordance  with  the  chivalrous  feelings  of  that  day,  gave 
her  permission  to  travel  in  safety  to  join  her  brother  at  Bristol. 
The  war  thus  commenced  continued  fourteen  years,  and 
dttrio|  that  period  England  presented  everywhere  a  scene  of 
cahnuty  and  oppression.  In  the  year  1141  Stephen  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Matilda  was  then  crowned  at  Winchester, 
and  blessed  by  the  papal  le^te.  But  her  prosperity  was 
brief.  Her  arrogance  and  pride  were  distasteful  to  the  people 
at  huge,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  citizens  of  London  rose 
against  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  flight.  The 
orl  of  Gloucester  was  besieged  at  Winchester  and  taken  pri- 
roner,  and  he  was  exchanged  for  Stephen^  who  was  again  ac- 
bowkdged  king. 

Stephen  pursued  the  contest  vigorously :  he  besieged  Ma- 
tilda in  Oxford;  but  she  escaped  m  disguise  at  midnight,  and 
snbfleqaently  withdrew  to  the  Continent.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, A.D.  1147,  Henry,  her  son,  was'grown  up,  and  he  now 
pot  in  his  claims  for  the  crown.  He  obtained  possession  of 
Normandy,  and,  in  1152,  invaded  England.  Stephen  had 
lost  much  of  his  influence  with  the  clergy,  and  civil  war 
voold  have  been  again  renewed ;  but  at  this  juncture  his  son 
Eustace  died,  and  it  was  agreed  between  the  rivals  that 
Stephen  should  reign  during  his  life,  and  that  Henry  should 
he  his  successor.  By  this  arrangement  peace  was  preserved, 
and  Henry  soon  ascended  the  throne ;  for  Stephen  died  in 
1154,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  his  wife  Maud,  who  died  three  years  before  him, 
at  the  monastery  of  Faversham,  in  Kent. 

The  Saxon  chronicler  says,  that  in  this  king's  reign  all  was 
dissension,  evil,  and  rapine.  Not  only  did  thcf  barons  whom 
Stephen  had  permitted  to  erect  castles  fight  against  the  king, 
hot  they  cruelly  oppressed  the  wretched  people.  Their  castles 
were  filled  with  men  who  were  ready  to  commit  any  outrage 
Qpon  the  surrounding  population.  Those  whom  they  supposed 
to  have  any  goods  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  and 
tortured  for  their  gold  and  silver.  Some  were  hanged  up  by 
thor  feet  and  smoked  with  foul  smoke ;  others  by  the  head ; 
«nd  others  by  their  thumbs  or  their  beards,  while  coats  of 
^  G  2 
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heavy  mail  were  attached  to  their  feet.  They  were  also 
thrown  into  dungeons  with  adders,  snakes,  and  toads ;  and 
many  thousands  perished  with  hunger.  Tribute  afler  tribute 
was  laid  upon  towns  and  cities,  and  when  the  townsmen  had 
nothing  more  to  give,  they  set  fire  to  their  houses.  All  was 
desolation.  The  poor  died  of  hunger,  and  those  who  had 
been  rich  begged  their  bread.  As  for  the  land  it  was  left  in 
many  parts  uncultivated:  ''to  till  the  ground  was  to  plough  the 
lands  of  the  sea."  This  lasted  during  the  nineteen  years  of  Ste- 
phen's reign,  and  matters  continually  grew  worse  and  worse. 

HENRY  II.,  suRNAMED  Plantaqenet. 

A.D.  1154.  When  Henry  Plantagenet  received  the  news 
of  Stephen's  death,  he  was  engaged  in  the  si^e  of  a  castle 
on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy.  Reljdng  on  the  favour  of  the 
English  people,  he  prosecuted  the  siege  to  a  successful  close, 
and  in  about  six  weeks  he  landed  in  England,  where  he  was 
received  with  enthusiastic  joy*  He  brought  with  him  a 
splendid  retinue,  and  his  wife  Eleanor,  whose  stem  character 
was  destined  to  influence  so  many  events  of  his  reign.  Eleanor 
was  a  divorced  queen  of  France,  and  her  popularity  was  by 
no  means  great ;  but  at  their  first  amval  in  England,  how- 
ever, everything  wore  a  bright  prospect.  They  received  the 
homage  of  the  nobility  at  Winchester,  and  were  crowned  on 
the  19th  of  December  at  Westminster,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people. 

The  first  acts  of  Henry's  government  corresponded  with 
the  high  idea  entertained  of  his  abilities.  All  the  mercenary 
troops  were  dismissed,  and  the  castles  erected  by  the  consent 
of  Stephen  levelled  to  the  ground.  Before  their  destruction 
was  complete,  Henry's  active  mind  was  occupied  by  the 
affairs  of  the  Continent.  His  younger  brother,  GeoflBrey, 
had  advanced  a  title  to  Anjou  and  Maine,  and  had  invaded 
those  provinces.  In  the  year  1156  Henry  crossed  the  seas, 
and,  having  detached  the  French  king  from  his  brother's 
interests,  he  compelled  Geoffrey  to  resign  his  claims  for  a  pen- 
sion of  1000  English  and  2000  Angevin  pounds.  On  his 
return  to  England,  in  1157,  Henry  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  Welsh,  who  still  fought  for  their  mdependence.  At  first 
he  suffered  a  seripus  loss ;  but,  afler  a  few  months,  the  Welsh 
were  glad  to  purchase  peace  by  the  resignation  of  such  portions 
of  tlieir  native  territory  as  they  had  retaken  from  Stej^en. 
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Geoffirey  did  not  live  long  to  exact  the  payment  of  his 
brother's  annuities.  Soon  aner  concluding  the  treaty  with 
Henry,  the  citizens  of  Nantes,  in  Lower  Britanny,  offered  him 
the  government  of  their  city.  This  offer  was  accepted ;  hut 
Geo&ej  died  in  1158,  and  the  citizens  of  Nantes,  returning 
to  their  old  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  were 
gOYemed  by  Conan,  hereditary  duke  of  Britanny.  To  the 
Borprise  of  everybody,  however,  Henry  claimed  the  free  city 
of  Nantes  as  hereditary  property,  devolved  to  him  by  his 
brother's  death.  He  affected  to  treat  Conan  as  an  usurper 
of  his  rights ;  and  crossing  the  Channel  with  a  large  army, 
soread  such  terror  that  the  citizens  of  Nantes  submitted.  He 
then  took  possession  of  the  whole  country  between  the  Loire 
and  Yilaine ;  and  having  purchased  the  French  king's  neu- 
^^f  by  affiancin?  his  eldest  son  to  Margaret,  an  infant 
daughter  of  Louis,  he  prosecuted  his  views  on  the  rest  of 
Britanny.  With  Conan  he  concliided  a  compact  which 
threatened  the  independence  of  the  whole  country.  He  affi- 
anced his  then  youngest  son  to  Constantia,  an  infant  daugh- 
ter of  Conan;  the  latter  engaging  to  bequeath  to  his  daughter 
all  his  rights  in  Britanny  at  his  death,  and  Henry  engaging 
to  support  him  in  his  present  power  during  his  life. 

The  ambition  of  Henry  was  not  yet  satisfied.  He  next 
sought  to  obtain  the  great  earldom  of  Toulouse,  by  right  of 
his  wife,  by  which  he  hoped  to  spread  his  power  across  the 
whole  of  the  isthmus  that  joins  France  to  Spain,  and  to  range 
along  the  French  coast  on  the  Mediterranean.  This  claim 
was  unjust,  and  was  resisted  by  the  French  king,  who  roused 
himself  to  a  formidable  exertion,  in  order  to  check  the  new 
encroachment.  Both  kines  prepared  for  the  contest.  A 
brief  war  ensued,  in  which  Henry  captured  a  few  fortresses 
in  the  earldom  of  Toulouse;  but  a  truce  was  concluded  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  this  truce  was  in  1160  converted  into 
a  formal  peace ;  Henry's  eldest  son  doing  homage  to  the 
French  king  for  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  Henry  being 
permitted  to  retain  the  few  places  he  had  conquered  in  the 
earldom  of  Toulouse.  This  peace  was  soon  broken ;  but 
Louis  was  no  match  for  the  powerful  and  politic  Henry ;  and 
after  the  shivering  of  a  few  lances  and  the  besieging  of  a  few 
castles,  another  peace  was  concluded  through  the  mediation 
of  the  pope. 

In  all  his  wars  and  negociations  on  the  Continent,  Henry 

^  been  ably  assisted  by  his  prime  favourite,  Thomas  a 
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Becket.  On  Henry's  accession,  this  man  assisted  Theobald, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  duties  as  prime-minister. 
This  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  king,  who  soon  after 
made  him  chancellor,  and  bestowed  upon  him  many  other 
honours  and  emoluments.  While  chancellor,  Becket  was 
pompous  in  his  retinue,  sumptuous  in  his  furniture,  and  lux- 
urious in  his  table,  beyond  what  Britain  had  ever  seen  in  a 
subject:  his  house  *was  a  place  of  education  for  the  sons  of 
the  chief  nobility,  and  the  king  himself  often  partook  of  his 
entertainments.  His  amusements  were  as  gay  as  his  manner 
of  life  was  splendid  and  elegant.  He  employed  himself  at 
leisure  hours  in  hunting,  hawking,  gaming,  and  horseman- 
ship. Such  a  man  was  sure  to  find  favour  with  the  king ; 
but  Henry  loved  him  also  for  his  industry  and  abilities.  As 
chancellor,  he  was  a  most  useful  servant  to  the  king ;  and  it 
would  have  been  well  for  Henry  had  he  not  further  exalted  him. 
In  1161,  however,  when  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
died,  Becket  was  made  primate  of  all  England.  From  that 
time  he  became  an  altered  character :  he  had  been  a  soldier, 
statesman,  hunter,  courtier,  ^an  of  the  world,  and  man  of 
pleasure ;  he  now  became  a  rigid  and  ascetic  monk,  renounc- 
ing even  the  enjoyments  of  life.  He  maintained  in  his 
retinue  and  attendants  alone  his  usual  pomp  and  lustre :  in 
his  own  person  he  affected  the  gi'eatest  austerity  and  morti- 
fication. He  wore  sackcloth  next  his  skin;  his  food  was 
generally  bread,  and  his  drink  water ;  he  lacerated  his  back 
with  frequent  discipline ;  and  he  daily  washed  the  feet  of 
thirteen  beggars.  But  with  all  this  seeming  sanctity,  Becket 
was  still  an  ambitious  man.  He  had  been  made  second  per- 
son in  the  kingdom,  and  he  secretly  aspired  at  being  the  first. 
The  king  was  inclined  to  invade  the  privileges  of  the  church ; 
but  Becket  resolved  to  stand  against  his  innovations.  Colli- 
sion was  inevitable ;  and  it  first  took  place  concerning  the 
enactments  of  the  Council  of  Westminster,  which  went  to 
render  the  clei^  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  courts 
for  murder,  felony,  and  other  crimes.  At  first  Becket  re- 
fused to  sign  these  enactments,  on  which  the  king  deprived 
him  of  the  manor  of  Eye  and  the  castle  of  Berkhampstead. 
Subsequently,  Becket  signed  a  similar  body  of  enactments, 
at  a  great  council  held  at  Clarend(« ;  but  tb^se  were  rejected 
by  the  pope,  and  the  archbishop  was  thereby  encouraged  in 
his  resistance  to  the  king.  But  Henry  was  not  a  monarch 
to  be  trifled  with:  Becket  was  summoned  before  a  great 
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oooiidl  in  the  town  of  Northampton^  where  he  was  charged 
with  a  breach  of  allegiance  and  acts  of  contempt  aeainst  the 
king,  and  condemned  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  ana  chattels. 
This  forfeiture  was  commuted  for  a  fine ;  but  the  next  day  the 
king  required  him  to  refund  certain  sums  of  money,  and  to 
render  an  account  of  all  his  receipts  from  vacant  abbeys  and 
bishoprics  during  his  chancellorship.  Becket  perceived  that 
the  kmg  was  bent  on  his  ruin,  but  still  he  defied  his  power. 
He  even  braved  the  king  in  his  wrath,  by  resorting  to  his 
palace,  holding  his  cross  in  his  right  hand,  in  token  of  de- 
fiance. For  this  act  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  was  issued 
against  him ;  but  he  fled  to  the  Continent,  where  he  was  pro- 
tected by  Louis^  king  of  France.  Becket  had  still  the  sup- 
port of  the  pope ;  and,  encoun^ed  by  it,  he  declared  that 
Christ  was  again  tried  in  his  case,  before  a  lay  tribunal,  and 
cTQcified  afiresh  in  the  person  of  himself,  the  servant  of 
Christ.  All  the  Enelisn  clergy  on  the  side  of  the  king 
vere  excommunicated,  and  his  subjects  absolved  from  their 
allegiance.  Henry  now  yielded.  He  submitted  to  treat  with 
his  rebel  prelate ;  and  on  one  occasion  humiliated  himself  so 
&r  as  to  hold  the  stirrup  while  he  mounted  his  horse.  Becket 
was  reinstated  in  his  archbishopric ;  but  hb  pride  and  inso- 
lence soon  proved  his  ruin.  On  Christmas-day,  after  his 
retom  to  England,  he  preached  in  his  cathedral  at  Can- 
terbury; and  in  his  sermon  he  asserted  that  before  his  death 
he  would  avenge  some  of  the  wrongs  which  the  church  had 
suffered  during  the  last  seven  years.  At  the  same  time,  he 
publicly  excommunicated  thi^  prelates.  This  was  his  last 
act.  Henry  was  then  on  the  Continent ;  and  being  informed 
of  his  proceedings,  he  exclaimed,  '^  Is  there  none  who  will 
feyenge  his  monarch's  cause  upon  this  audacious  priest  ? " 
There  were  four  knights  present  who  had  probably  wrongs  of 
their  own  to  avenge,  and  who  took  this  outburst  of  temper  as 
Beckefs  death-warrant  They  set  out  immediately  for  Can- 
terbury, and  murdered  Becket  before  the  altar  of  his  own 
church.  A.  D.  1171. 

Such  was  the  tragical  death  of  this  lofty  and  inflexible 
prelate,  whose  pride  and  ambition  were  disguised  by  sanctity 
and  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion.  His  murderers  with- 
drew without  any  molestation ;  but  when  the  fearftil  news 
•pread  through  Canterbury  and  the  neighbouring  country, 
toe  greatest  excitement  prevailed.  By  the  people  at  large 
Bec£et  was  considered  a  martyr,  and  it  was  m  vain  that  tne 
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Buperior  orders  attempted  to  suppress  their  veneration.  Two 
years  after  he  was  canonized  as  a  saint  by  pope  Alexan- 
der ;  miracles  were  said  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb ;  and  pil- 
grims thronged  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  com- 
puted that  in  one  year  above  one  hundred  thousand  pilgrims 
arrived  at  Canterbury,  and  paid  their  devotions  at  his  tomb. 

On  receiving  the  intelligence  of  Becket's  death,  Hepry  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  grief  and  sorrow,  shut  himself  up  in  his 
room,  and  for  three  days  refused  to  receive  either  consolation 
or  food.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  hasty  expression  which  led 
to  Becket's  death  had  been  misinterpreted.  Henry  was  not 
addicted  to  cruelty  or  assassination;  at  the  same  time  his 
chief  fear  was  the  displeasure  of  the  pope.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  could  establish  his  innocence  at  Rome ;  bat 
he  found  means,  by  a  well-timed  embassy,  to  divert  the  pon- 
tiff's anathemas  from  himself:  they  were  only  levelled  against 
all  the  actors,  abettors,  and  accomplices  of  the  murder.  The 
four  knights  resorted  to  Rome  and  submitted  to  the  penances 
enjoined,  which  included  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land; 
that  being  considered  an  act  of  such  merit  as  to  expiate  the 
greatest  guilt. 

The  year  following  the  death  of  Becket  was  made  memo- 
rable by  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Henry  had  obtained  au- 
thority from  pope  Adrian  to  effect  this  conquest  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  but  he  did  not  then  avail  himself  of  it  In 
the  meantime  Ireland  was  almost  subjected  to  the  sway  of 
Dermond,  king  of  Leinster.  In  his  struggle  for  supremacy, 
Dermond  was  assisted  by  Hugh  Fitzstephen,  a  Welsh  knight, 
and  Strongbow,  the  earl  of  Strigul.  His  successes  drew  the 
attention  of  Henry,  who,  in  the  year  1174,  went  himself  to 
Ireland  with  an  army.  The  Irish  princes  submitted  to  him 
without  a  struggle,  and  he  became  lord  of  Ireland.  His 
occupation  of  that  country  was  very  imperfect ;  but  it  greatly 
added  to  his  reputation  both  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

The  last  years  of  Henry's  life  were  embittered  by  domestic 
broils  and  civil  wars.  Henry  was  an  unfaithful  husband, 
and  Eleanor  a  vindictive  wife.  His  infidelity  was  resented 
by  Eleanor's  encouraging  his  sons  in  repeated  rebellions. 
When  his  son  Henry  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  caused  him 
to  be  crowned,  and  even  waited  upon  him  at  the  coronation. 
The  young  prince  was  to  succeed  not  only  to  England  but  to 
Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine.     At  the  same  time 
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A'cfaard  was  invested  with  the  states  of  his  mother,  Aquitaine 
aod  Poicton  :  Geoffrey  was  to  have  Britanny,  and  John  was 
to  possess  Ireland.  With  these  prospects  in  view,  however, 
Heniy^  Richard,  and  Geoffrey,  rebelled  against  him,  and 
civil  contests  arose  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Henry  especially  vexed  his  father  by  bis  rebellious  conduct. 
But  he  aid  not  prosper :  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  wars, 
and  his  vexation  brought  on,  or  aggravated,  a  malady  which 
soon  became  fatal.  He  died  at  Limoges,  in  France,  in  the 
year  1183. 

While  Henry  was  at  war  with  his  unnatural  sons  on  the 
Continent  news  arrived  that  the  king  of  Scotland  had  invaded 
England  with  an  army  of  80,000  men :  he  was  then  preparin^^ 
to  reduce  the  castles  in  Poictou ;  but  he  had  scarcely  heard 
the  news  when  he  mounted  his  horse,  rode  to  the  coast,  and, 
embarking  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  set  sail  for  England. 
Sensible  of  his  danger,  and  of  the  effects  of  superstition  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  he  had  scarcely  set  foot  on  shore 
than  he  went  barefoot  to  Becket's  tomb,  prostrated  himself 
before  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  remained  in  fasting  and  prayer 
daring  a  whole  day,  and  watched  all  night  the  holy  relics. 
He  even  submitted  to  a  penance  still  more  singular  and  hu- 
miliating. He  assembled  a  chapter  of  the  monks,  put  r 
scourge  of  discipline  in  the  hands  of  each,  and  presented  his 
bare  shoulders  to  the  lashes  which  they  inflicted  on  him. 
Next  morning  he  received  absolution ;  and  on  the  same  day 
his  generals  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Scots,  which 
was  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  his  reconciliation  with  Heaven 
and  Thomas  a  Becket. 

After  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  the  confederacy  which 
had  been  formed  against  his  father  was  partly  broken  up  by 
the  king's  victorious  arms,  and  partly  dissolved  of  itself. 
Prince  Geoffrey  sought  and  obtained  his  father's  paixlon ; 
and  a  momentary  reconciliation  took  place  between  Henry 
and  his  queen :  family  concord,  however,  lasted  only  a  few 
months.  Geoffrey  demanded  the  earldom  of  Aujou;  and,  on 
being  refused,  withdrew  to  the  French  court  to  prepare  for 
another  war.  Soon  afler,  his  turbulent  career,  like  tliat  of  his 
brother  Henry,  was  cut  short :  he  was  dismounted  at  a  tour^ 
lament  and  trampled  to  death  under  the  feet  of  the  horses  of 
the  other  knights  engaged  in  the  lists.  At  this  time,  A.D. 
1186,  Philip  II.  reigned  in  France;  and,  after  burying 
Oeoffivy  with  great  pomp,  he  invited  Richard  the  Lion-hearted 
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to  his  court.  Supported  by  Philip,  and  onwanried  by  the 
fate  of  his  brothers,  Richard  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
Aquitaine ;  but  the  people  did  not  respond  to  his  call,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  seek  nis  father's  psj^lon :  he  swore  fealty, 
upon  this  occasion  on  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Evangelists,  and 
was  restored  to  favour. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land  were 
the  means  of  producing  a  brief  peace  between  Henry  and 
Philip.  At  this  time  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Saladin,  and 
the  kings  of  France  and  England  undertook  to  join  in  a  cru- 
sade to  wrest  it  out  of  his  hands.  To  provide  ways  and 
means  for  this  crusade  it  was  enacted  by  the  barons,  both  lay 
and  ecclesiastic,  that  a  tenth  of  all  rents  for  one  year,  and  a 
tenth  of  all  the  moveable  property  in  the  land,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  books  of  the  clergy,  and  the  arms  and  horses 
of  the  knights,  should  be  forthwith  levied.  The  sum  thus 
raised,  however^  was  deficient,  and  Henry  had  recourse  to 
extortion  and  violent  measures  against  the  Jews :  a  tax  was 
laid  upon  them  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  of  their  personal  pro- 
perty. But  the  money  thus  wrung  from  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians was  never  employed  against  the  Turks.  Richard  the 
Idon-hearted,  though  enthusiastic  almost  to  madness  in  the 
cause  of  the  crusade,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  take 
up  arms,  was  unwilling  to  enter  upon  the  expedition  without 
being  accompanied  by  his  brother  John.  This  desire  was 
not  prompted  by  afiection,  but  rather  from  jealousy :  his 
mind  was  haunted  by  the  beHef  that  his  father  destined  the 
Enelish  crown  for  his  youngest  son  John.  To  obviate  this 
design,  he  demanded  that  his  brother  should  accompany  him ; 
and  when  his  request  was  refused,  he  employed  his  troops 
in  again  making  war  upon  his  father.  In  this  unholy  war- 
fare ne  was  joined  by  Philip,  king  of  France ;  and  Henry, 
whose  iron  frame  now  felt  the  inroads  of  disease  and  grief, 
was  at  length  unable  to  struggle  with  them.  After  the  loss 
of  several  of  his  towns,  and  the  seduction  of  many  of  his 
knights,  be  was  compelled  to  consent  to  terms  which  weak- 
ened his  power  and  lessened  his  dignity. 

In  the  treaty  to  which  Henry  was  obliged  to  consent,  in 
one  of  the  articles  it  was  required  that  all  such  barons  as  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Richard  should  still  be  considered  his 
liege  men  and  vassals,  unless  they  chose  to  return  to  the 
father.  Before  agreeing  to  this,  Henry,  who  was  then  suffer^ 
ing  in  bed,  asked  for  a  list  of  their  names.    The  list  was 
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gi?en  him,  and  the  first  name  upon  it  which  struck  his  eye 
was  that  of  his  heloved  son  John.  **  Is  it  true/'  exclaimed 
the  astonished  monarch,  as  he  started  up  from  his  bed,  "  that 
John,  the  child  of  my  heart,  he  whom  I  have  cherished  more 
than  all  the  rest,  and  for  whom  I  have  drawn  down  on  my 
head  all  these  troubles,  hath  verily  betrayed  me?"  Henry 
foand  it  was  too  true ;  and,  -  falling  back  on  his  bed,  and 
turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  he  said,  *'  Let  everythine^  go  as 
it  will :  I  have  no  longer  care  for  myself  or  the  world?'  This 
was  a  stroke  too  heavy  for  Henry  to  bear.  In  a  few  days  he 
laid  himself  down  to  die,  and  in  his  last  moments  he  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  Cursed  be  the  day  on  which  I  was  bom ; 
and  cursed  of  God  the  children  I  leave  behind  me  !"  This 
malediction  was  never  retracted:  he  died  in  bitterness  of 
heart  against  his  own  offspring ;  a  bitterness  which  was  in- 
duced by  their  unnatural  conduct,  A.D.  1189. 

Heniys  death  took  place  in  the  pleasant  town  of  Chinon, 
and  as  soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body  it  was  forsaken 
hj  all  his  attendants :  bishops,  priests,  and  barons  took  their 
hurried  departure.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  people 
were  found  to  wrap  it  in  a  windingsheet,  and  to  convey  it  to 
the  abbey  of  Fontevraud.  On  its  way  thither  Richard  came 
to  nieet  the  funeral  procession,  and  to  accompany  it  to  the 
church.  Here,  as  the  dead  king  lay  stretched  on  the  bier, 
his  face  was  uncovered  that  Richard  might  look  upon  it  for 
the  last  time.  It  was  marked  with  the  awful  expression  of  a 
long  agony ;  and  on  beholding  it  he  was  strucK  with  com- 
punction. No  sooner  was  the  funeral  over  than  he  quitted 
the  church,  and  he  did  not  enter  it  again  till  that  time  when, 
<^t  off  in  the  full  strength  and  prime  of  manhood,  he  was 
carried  thither  a  corpse  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  his  father. 

Boring  the  reign  of  Henry,  England  advanced  in  power 
^d  prosperity.  With  a  few  bnef  exceptions  peace  was 
maintained,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  generally  ele- 
'^ated  and  improved.  That  the  character  of  Henry  was  not 
without  blemishes  is  certain ;  but  he  was  an  illustrious  prince, 
^d  possessed  many  endearing  qualities.  Among  the  piinci- 
pal  features  in  his  character  were  activity  and  restlessness : 
oe  was  seldom  seen  in  a  posture  of  repose,  and  his  attend- 
^tsvere  wearied  by  his  constant  removals  from  place  to 
place.  His  restlessness  naturally  affected  his  temper:  he  was 
initable  and  violent  without  measure,  and  was  not  to  be  ap- 
proached without  danger  in  bis  moments  of  passion.  ^  On  the 
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Other  hand  he  is  represented  as  being  affable,  facetious^  and 
courteous  in  his  manners  when  unprovoked.  He  was  an 
affectionate  parent  to  his  children  in  their  infancy ;  and  if  his 
severity  was  great  towards  them  in  later  years,  it  was  their 
own  undutifuT  conduct  that  induced  it.  It  is  an  awful  cir- 
cumstance when  children  rebel  against  their  parents ;  when 
they  despise  those  whom  they  should  love  and  revere.  Such 
children  not  only  obtain  the  maledictions  of  their  parents, 
as  the  sons  of  Henry  did,  but  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God. 
None  can  rebel  against  them  and  prosper. 

RICHARD   I.,   SURNAMED   COBUR   DE    LlON. 

A.D.  II89.  Richard,  whose  courage  had  obtained  for 
him  the  sui*name  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  or  the  Lion  Hearted,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  throne  and  kingdom  without  oppo- 
sition. After  making  all  necessary  preparations  he  crossed 
the  Channel,  accompanied  by  his  brother  John,  and  resorted 
to  Winchester,  where  he  seized  upon  the  treasury.  He  was 
crowned  at  Westminster  on  the  third  of  September  with  un- 
usual magnificence ;  the  abbots  and  bishops  and  most  of  the 
lay  barons  attending  on  the  occasion. 

Upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  Richard  expressed  re- 
morse for  his  undutiful  conduct  towards  his  father,  snd 
evinced  his  sincerity  by  favouring  those  who  had  supported 
his  parent,  and  dismissing  those  who  had  fomented  his 
rebellions.  He  also  released  his  mother,  queen  Eleanor, 
from  her  long  confinement,  and  upon  his  brother  John  he 
heaped  kindnesses  as  signal  as  they  were  undeserved.  His 
general  conduct,  indeed,  had  the  efiect  of  conciliating  all 
classes  of  society,  and  even  of  those  who,  from  his  unnatural 
conduct  toward  his  father,  had  freely  censured  his  vices  and 
dreaded  his  reign. 

The  day  of  his  coronation,  however,  was  marked  by  blood. 
Many  Jews  had  assembled  in  London  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  meaning  to  honour  it  with  their  presence,  and  to 
present  to  Richard  some  honourable  gift,  whereby  they  mi^ht 
declare  themselves  glad  for  his  advancement,  and  secure  his 
favour.  The  poor  Jew,  however,  was  at  this  period  despised 
by  both  king  and  people.  On  the  day  before,  Richard  issued 
a  proclamation,  forbidding  Jews  and  women  to  be  present, 
either  within  the  church  while  he  was  crowned,  or  within  the 
hall  while  he  was  at  dinner.     A  few,  however,  ventured  on 
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this  day  of  general  joy,  to  lay  their  offerings  at  his  feet. 
Their  presents  were  accepted ;  but  a  Christian  raised  an  outcry 
and  struck  a  Jew  that  was  entering  in  at  the  gate,  and  this  was 
a  signal  for  an  attack  upon  the  whole  body  of  Jews  through- 
oat  the  kingdom.  On  that  day  many  were  plundered  and  mas- 
sacred in  London ;  and  similar  tumults  soon  after  took  place 
in  other  cities,  especially  at  York,  where  the  principal  Jews, 
hms  shut  up  in  the  castle,  put  their  wives  and  families  to 
deatn,  and  then  destroyed  themselves.  Three  men  were  exe- 
cated,  and  Richard  issued  a  proclamation  stating  that  he  took 
the  Jews  under  his  own  immediate  protection,  and  command- 
ing that  no  person  should  harm  or  rob  them ;  but  these  were 
the  only  judicial  measures  that  followed  this  terrific  outrage, 
and  they  were  not  sufficient  to  restrain  the  malice  of  the 
people. 

The  affairs  of  his  own  country  did  not  long  interest  Rich- 
ard. At  this  time  the  cross  had  bowed  in  the  East  before 
the  victorious  crescent.  Sidon,  Ascalon,  and  Jerusalem  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and 
Tyre  was  only  held  by  the  Christians  at  the  expense  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  annually.  To  drive  the  Moslems  from  Jeru- 
salem appeared  to  Richard  to  be  the  highest  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian, a  monarch,  and  a  warrior.  He  had  undertaken  the 
crusade  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  he  was  impatient 
to  proceed  in  his  design.  For  that  purpose  he  made  the  most 
ma^ificent  preparations.  His  father  nad  left  the  large  sum 
of  100,000  marks,  and  he  added  to  this  large  sum  much  of 
the  treasures  of  his  subjects.  He  sold  the  royal  castles  and 
estates ;  made  money  of  dignities  and  honours ;  and  having  ob- 
tained authority  from  the  pope  as  legate,  plundered  all  classes 
vith  impunity.  The  grossest  and  most  infamous  extortions 
were  practised  by  his  order,  alike  on  Jew  and  Gentile.  Richard 
also  absolved  the  king  of  Scotland  from  his  oath  to  do  hom- 
age to  the  monarchs  of  England,  for  10,000  marks,  and  even 
sold  church  preferments  to  enrich  his  coffers.  All  places  of 
trust  and  honour,  the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom,  were  pub- 
licly sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Having  at  length  completed  his  armament,  and  having 
nominated  Hugh  Pudsey,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  regent,  to 
gvem  the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  Richard  left  England. 
He  was  joined  at  Messina  by  Philip,  king  of  France,  whose 
armamefit  was  scarcely  infenor  to  that  of  Richard.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  disasters  of  previous  crusades^  the  armies  pro- 
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ceeded  to  Palestine  by  sea;  and  on  their  voyage  thither,  the 
two  monarcbs  wintered  in  Sicily.  The  characters  of  Philip 
and  Richard  were  widely  difierent :  the  former  was  haughty, 
ambitious,  crafly,  and  dissimulating;  the  latter,  though  vain 
and  overbearing,  was  generous  and  bra^e.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  for  such  characters  to  continue  long  in  amity ;  and 
while  yet  in  Sicily,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  mutual  jealou- 
sies and  hatred.  Richard  had  been  contracted,  when  a  boy, 
to  Adelais,  sister  of  the  French  king,  and  Philip  had  confi- 
dently relied  upon  their  union  at  the  death  of  Henry.  While 
in  Sicily,  however,  Richard,  regardless  of  his  conduct,  mar- 
ried Berengaria,  princess  of  Navarre ;  and  this  destroyed  the 
lingering  hope  which  Philip  had  nourished  of  becoming  his 
brother-in-law,  and  engendered  a  hatred  in  his  bosom,  which 
lasted  through  life. 

The  rival  monarcbs,  however,  set  sail  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1191,  for  Acre.  A  party  of  crusaders  had  for  two  years 
besieged  Acre,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Philip  and  Richard  it 
was  soon  captured.  Its  reduction  was  marked  with  great 
crime,  Following  the  example  of  Saladin,  whose  career  in 
the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  displayed  the  usual  oriental 
ferocity,  both  Richard  and  Philip  caused  thousands  of  pri- 
soners to  be  massacred.  The  banners  of  the  two  kings  were 
raised  with  equal  honours  on  the  ramparts  of  Acre ;  but  they 
had  scarcely  entered  the  town,  when  Philip  expressed  his  de- 
termination to  return  to  Europe.  He  pleaded  ill  health  as 
the  cause ;  but  it  was  jealousy  of  the  renown,  and  hatred  of  the 
person  of  Richard,  which  induced  him  to  abandon  the  field 
of  glory.  On  his  departure,  he  took  a  solemn  oath  not  to 
make  any  incursions  upon  Richard's  Norman  dominions ; 
thouffh,  from  his  subsequent  conduct,  it  was  clear  that  such 
was  his  design.  He  left  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  command 
of  his  troops,  to  whom  he  gave  secret  instructions  to  throw 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Richard,  to  prevent  his  success. 

On  the  departure  of  the  French  king,  Richard  prepared  to 
march  upon  Jerusalem :  he  was  met  near  Azotus,  the  Ashdod 
of  the  Bible,  by  Saladin,  over  whom  he  gained  a  complete 
victory:  seven  thousand  and  thirty-two  emirs  were  slain. 
Richard  advanced  without  opposition  to  Jafia,  or  Joppa,  of 
which  he  took  possession.  He  would  have  advanced  to 
Jerusalem,  but  the  French  barons  urged  the  necessity  of 
restoring  the  fortifications  of  Jaffa  before  they  proceeded. 
By  this  measure  Saladin  was  enabled  again  to  mak^  head  - 
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and  hordes  of  Saracens  scoured  the  country  while  the  cni- 
gaders  were  enjoying  the  sports  of  the  £eld.  At  length  the 
crusaders  moved  from  Jaffa:  it  was  now  November;  and 
iflcessaot  rains  wetted  them  to  the  skin,  rusted  their  arms, 
and  rendered  the  roads  almost  impassable.  They  sought 
quarters  at  Bethany,  about  twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem ; 
but  &mine,  disease,  and  desertion,  had  thinned  their  ranks, 
and  Richard  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Ascalon.  The 
retreat  to  Ascalon  was  marked  by  the  most  terrible  privations 
and  safferings ;  and  when  they  arrived  there  it  was  in  such  a 
minoas  condition,  that  the  fatigued  and  half*famished  soldiers 
were  compelled  to  restore  its  dismantled  fortifications  before 
they  could  take  safe  repose.  To  set  a  ^ood  example  Richard. 
worked  upon  the  walls  and  battlements  Tike  a  common  mason ; 
and  all  the  men  of  rank  and  title,  except  the  proud  duke  of 
Buigandy,  did  the  same.  The  repairs  were  soon  completed ; 
bat  Richard  had  not  been  at  Ascalon  long  before  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  withdrew  his  troops,  and  left  him  to  fare  as  he 
might 

The  absence  of  Richard  from  England  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  productive  of  great  inconvenience  and  disturbances 
among  his  subjects.  While  the  king  was  absent  the  regency 
bad  been  wrenched  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Durham 
by  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely  and  chancellor  of  England. 
LoDgchamp  was  a  rapacious  and  insolent  character,  and  the 
barons  were  excited  by  his  conduct  to  deprive  him  of  his  au- 
thority. A  disturbance  was  created  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  the  prelate  was  compelled  to  fly  in  the  disguise  of  a  fe- 
male. At  the  same  time  Philip,  king  of  France,  was  threat- 
ening Normandy.  He  invited  prince  John  to  unite  with  him 
in  seizing  Richard's  dominions ;  but  though  John,  who  had 
designs  upon  the  English  crown,  was  desirous  of  closing  with 
his  invitation,  he  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of  queen 
Eleanor. 

Intelligence  of  these  events  having  reached  Richard  at 
Ascalon,  in  1192,  he  prepared  to  return  home.  As  he  was 
about  to  embark,  however,  he  was  informed  that  Saladin  had 
laid  siege  to  Joppa,  and  that  the  Christian  garrison  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  At  the  first  breath  of  this  in- 
telligence Richard  prepared  to  march  against  him  ;  and  the 
opposing  armies  met  in  the  open  country  behind  Jafia. 
Richard,  though  inferior  in  force,  was  again  victorious ;  but 
^  his  health  was  declining,  and  he  wished  to  return  to  Eng- 
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land,  H  treaty  was  concluded  between  him  and  Saladin.  By 
this  treaty  Ascalon  was  to  be  dismantled ;  Jafia  and  Tyre 
were  to  be  left  to  the  peaceable  enjo3rment  of  the  Christians ; 
and  the  pilgrims  of  the  West  were  to  have  full  liberty  of  re- 
pairing to  Jerusalem  without  being  subject  to  tolls,  taxes,  or 
persecution.  In  this  war  Richard  by  his  valour  obtained 
great  renown,  even  among  his  enemies.  His  very  name  was 
employ^  by  the  Syrian  mothers  to  silence  their  infants ;  and 
if  a  horse  started  from  the  way,  his  rider  was  wont  to  ex- 
claim, *^  Dost  thou  think  king  Richard  is  in  that  bush  ?  " 

Richard  finally  set  sail  from  Acre  with  his  queen,  his 
sister  Joan,  and  the  surviving  bishops  and  barons  who  had 
followed  his  standard.  In  his  passage  to  England,  a  storm 
arose  and  scattered  the  fleet.  Some  of  the  vessels  were 
wrecked  on  the  hostile  shores  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  where 
the  crews  were  made  slaves ;  othera  reached  friendly  ports, 
and  returned  to  England;  while  that  in  which  Richard's 
wife  and  other  ladies  were  reached  Sicily  in  safety.  Richard, 
who  was  in  another  vessel,  came  to  the  island  of  Corfu; 
but  fearing  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  he  suddenly  changed 
his  course  for  the  Adriatic.  He  resolved  to  pursue  his 
way  homeward  from  the  head  of  that  sea,  through  Styria 
and  Germany,  disguised  as  a  pilgrim.  His  profuse  genero- 
sity, however,  which  had  endeared  him  to  many,  now  be- 
trayed him.  During  the  siege  of  Acre,  the  duke  of  Austria 
took  one  of  the  towers  and  planted  his  banner  upon  it ;  and 
Richard,  enraged  at  this  step,  tore  it  down  and  cast  it  into  the 
ditch.  The  duke  of  Austria  had  arrived  from  the  Holy  Land 
some  time  before  him,  and  when  Richard  was  at  Erpeig,  a 
village  close  to  Vienna,  he  fell  into  his  enemy's  hands.  He 
had  sent  a  boy,  richly  dressed,  to  the  market-place  of  Vienna 
to  purchase  provisions ;  and  the  youth  being  suspected,  he  was 
seized  and  induced  to  reveal  the  retreat  of  the  king.  Richard 
was  committed  to  the  castle  of  Tiernsteign ;  but  at  the  feast  of 
Easter,  1 193,  he  was  transferred,  on  the  payment  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  to  Henry,  emperor  of  Germany ;  after  which 
he  was  lost  sight  of,  no  one  knowing  for  some  time  where  he 
was  confined. 

The  news  of  Richard's  imprisonment  grieved  every  one  in 
England  but  his  brother  John,  who  hoped  to  turn  that  event 
to  his  own  advantage.  Philip  of  France  also  endeavoured 
to  profit  by  it.  On  receiving  the  intelligence  he  invaded 
Normandy ;  but  the  barons  remained  faithful ;  and,  led  by 
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earl  Sarrej,  who  had  returaed  from  the  Holy  Land,  defeated 
lM  perfidious  monarch's  designs.  Philip  and  John  were 
both  leagued  together  against  Richard ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
tlieir  intrigues^  the  place  where  the  imprisoned  king  lan- 
guished in  confinement  was  discovered.  Legend  relates  that 
this  discovery  was  made  by  a  French  minstrel,  who^  playing 
upon  his  harp,  near  the  fortress  in  which  Richard  was  con- 
fined, a  tune  which  the  imprisoned  monarch  was  fond  of,  he 
was  answered  by  the  kin?  from  within,  who,  with  his  harp, 
plaj^  the  same  tune,  and  thus  made  known  the  place  of  his 
confinement  The  discovery  of  Richard's  imprisonment, 
however,  must  be  attributed  to  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  his 
gaoler  Henry  to  Philip,  in  which  it  was  unfolded  that  Rich- 
ard vras  loaded  with  chains,  and  safely  lodged  in  one  of  his 
castles  of  the  Tyrol.  This  discovery  shocked  all  Europe : 
CTery where  Richard  was  known  as  the  greatest  champion  of 
the  cross,  and  violent  indignation  was  excited.  The  pope 
at  once  excommunicated  Leopold,  the  duke  of  Austria,  and 
threatened  the  emperor  with  the  same  sentence  unless  he 
liberated  his  noble  prisoner.  In  England  great  anxiety  pre- 
vailed: all  longed  for  his  return  except  his  brother  John. 
Seeing  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  with  Richard,  he 
bastened  over  to  Paris,  where  he  surrendered  the  greatest  part 
of  Normandy  to  the  French  king,  and  i^reed  that  while 
Philip  should  fall  upon  Normandy  he  wouul  overrun  Eng- 
^d.  He  returned  to  England  with  a  host  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries ;  but  the  prelates  and  barons  raised  Richard's  stand- 
ard, and  compelled  him  to  retreat.  Philip  was  equally 
iinfortunate  in  Normandy:  after  advancing  to  Rouen  he  was 
defeated  by  the  enraged  people,  and  obliged  to  make  a  dis- 
S^aoefol  retreat  into  his  own  territories. 

At  length,  borne  down  with  the  weight  of  European  opinion 
^  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  pro- 
dace  the  imprisoned  monarch.  He  was  brought  before  the  diet 
at  Hagenau ;  but  his  first  interview  with  Henry  was  discou- 
raging. Demands  were  made  with  which  the  captive  would 
oot  comply^  saying,  he  would  rather  die  where  he  was  than 
>o  drain  his  kingdom  and  degrade  his  crown.  In  order  to 
extort  the  required  ransom^  Richard  was  accused  of  many 
^68  and  misdemeanors ;  but  his  defence  was  so  manly, 
eW,  and  convincing,  that  the  diet  acquitted  him,  and  the 
^peror  himself  was  convinced  of  his  innocence.  Thence- 
^  he  was  treated  widi  more  humanity ;  but  a  heavy  ran- 
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som  was  still  exacted^  and  five  months  elapsed  before  he  was 
liberated.  A  ransom  of  one  hundred  and  fifltj  thousand 
marks,  or  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  money,  was 
paid  to  Henry,  and  Richard  was  once  more  restored  to  his 
expecting  subjects. 

Richard  landed  at  Sandwich  on  the  thirteenth  of  March, 
A.  D.  1194,  and  he  was  received  by  the  English  people  with 
enthusiastic  and  honest  joy.  A  magnificent  reception  was 
given  him  in  London ;  and  such  was  the  profusion  of  wealth 
exhibited  by  the  citizens,  that  the  German  lords  who  attended 
him  were  heard  to  say,  that  ^^  if  the  emperor  had  known  of 
their  affluence,  he  would  not  have  so  lightly  parted  with  their 
king.''  He  soon  after  was  re-crowned  with  great  pomp  at 
Winchester.  About  the  same  time,  he  convoked  a  general 
assembly  at  Nottingham,  at  which  he  confiscated  all  his  bro- 
ther John's  possessions,  who  had  endeavoured  to  prolong  his 
captivity,  and  had  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Philip  with  that 
intent.  But  Richard  was  of  a  generous  and  forgiving  tem- 
per ;  and  he  soon  pardoned  John,  remarking  that  ^^he  wished 
he  could  as  easily  forget  his  brother's  offence,  as  he  would 
hispardon." 

The  forgiveness  of  such  injuries  as  had  been  inflicted  by 
the  French  monarch  could  scarcely  be  expected;  especially 
as  he  was  still  in  arms  upon  the  frontiers  of  his  continental 
states.  Richard  was  engaged  in  warfare  with  Philip  firom 
1195  to  1198 ;  during  whicm  time  he  defeated  his  old  enemy 
in  several  engagements,  and  captured  several  towns.  In  the 
latter  year,  after  defeating  Philip  near  Gisons,  a  truce  was 
concluded ;  and  in  the  foUowing  year,  through  the  mediation 
of  Peter  of  Capua,  the  pope's  legate,  it  was  prolonged  for  five 
years.  Richard  now  prepared  to  return  to  England,  but  he 
previously  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  the  viscount  of  Limoges, 
who  had  found  a  treasure  to  which  the  monarch  laid  claim. 
As  he  was  heading  the  assault,  he  was  shot  by  an  arrow  in  the 
left  shoulder,  ana  soon  after  the  castle  was  captured.  All 
the  men  in  it  were  butchered,  except  Bertrand  de  Gurdon, 
fit)m  whose  bow  the  arrow  sped  which  wounded  the  monarch. 
The  wound  was  not  in  itself  dangerous,  but  it  was  rendered 
mortal  by  the  unskilfulness  of  the  surgeon  employed  to  ex- 
tract the  arrow-head,  which  had  been  broken  off  in  the  shoul- 
der. Feeling  his  end  approaching,  Richard  summoned 
Bertrand  into  his  presence,  and  demanded  to  know  why  he 
had  sought  his  life.    The  youth  replied,  that  ^^  Richard  had 
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shin  his  father  and  his  two  brothers  with  his  own  hand,  and 
liad  sought  his  own  life ;"  adding,  that  ^'  he  was  content  to 
^  if  the  world  should  be  freed  from  an  oppressor/'  Rich- 
ard generoasly  forgave  him,  and  ordered  a  hundred  shillings 
to  be  given  him ;  but  Marchadee,  the  leader  of  his  merce- 
naries, ai^r  the  kind's  death,  flayed  him  alive,  and  then  hanged 
him.  Richard  expired,  in  contrition  and  anguish,  on  the  sixth 
of  April,  1199,  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years,  and  was  buried 
at  the  feet  of  his  father  at  Fontevraud.  The  chief  act  of  his 
life  was  to  stay  the  power  of  the  Turks,  and  to  protect  those 
coantries  wherein  Christianity  was  professed.  His  reign  in 
Eogland  therefore  is  not  memorable,  as  he  passed  most  of  his 
time  in  Asia  and  on  the  Continent,  in  wars  or  imprisonment. 

JOHN,  suRNAMED  Lackland. 

A.  D.  1199.  Richard  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John. 
At  the  time  of  Richard's  death  he  was  in  Normandy;  and  on 
reoeiying  the  intelligence,  he  took  the  necessary  measures  for 
securing  the  crown.  His  cause  in  England  was  warmly  es- 
poused by  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  he  was 
chosen  king  by  ^e  barons  and  parliament.  In  Normandy, 
however,  his  sovereignty  was  disputed  by  Arthur,  the  son  of 
)riQce  Geofirey,  and  his  claim  was  countenanced  by  Philip, 
Qogof  France.  John,  however,  was  received  at  Rouen 
vitfaout  opposition,  and  was  there  inaugurated,  being  girt  with 
the  sword  of  the  duchy,  and  having  the  golden  coronal  put 
Qpon  his  head. 

John  did  not  return  to  England  till  the  month  of  May. 
On  his  arrival  he  repaired  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Westminster,  to  claim  the  crown.  Arthur  had  been  repeatedly 
declared  heir  by  the  late  king,  and  his  right  was  preferred  by 
niany  of  the  people ;  but  John  professed  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
will,  by  which,  in  his  last  moments,  Richard,  revoking  former 
wills,  appointed  him  his  successor.  This  testament,  whether 
trne  or  raise,  did  not  carry  any  weight  with  it,  as  the  crown 
was  not  considered  hereditary.  The  crown  was  siven  to 
John ;  but  it  was  by  the  consent  of  the  prelates  ana  barons 
PKsent  assembled  at  Westminster,  and  not  from  his  right  by 
tnith  or  by  will.  After  he  had  taken  the  usual  oaths  to  pro- 
^  the  church  and  govern  justly,  all  present  hailed  him  with 
"  Long  live  the  king ! " 

flaying  secured  the  crown  of  England,  John  lost  no  time 
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in  seconding  his  interest  on  the  Continent.     For  two  years  he 
carried  on  a  desultory  warfare  with  Philip,  who  fought  on  the 
behalf  of  young  Arthur ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1200  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  two  kings,  by  which  John  was  to 
remain  in  possession  of  all  the  states  his  brother  had  occupied. 
For  a  short  time  all  seemed  happily  arranged;  but  John 
soon  created  other  enemies,  and  again  arrayed  Philip  against 
him.     He  had  been  married  ten  years  to  Avisa,  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Gloucester ;  but  while  on  the  Continent  he  con- 
ceived a  lawless  passion  for  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Angouleme,  and  wife  of  the  count  of  La  Marche.     wA.visa 
was  divorced,  and  John  married  Isabella  at  Angouleme^   the 
archbishop  of  Bourdeauz  performing  the  ceremony.     In  the 
autumn  he  brought  his  wife  to  England,  and  caused  her  to  be 
crowned  at  Westminster,  he  being  re-crowned  at  the  same 
time.  This  lawless  act  excited  the  vengeance  of  the  count  of  La 
Marche )  and  that  nobleman,  with  other  barons,  took  up  arms 
in  Poictou  and  Aquitaine.     At  this  time,  also,  John's  inso- 
lence, rapacity,  and  lawless  conduct  had  provoked  both  lay 
and  clergy,  and  a  regular  and  an  extensive  opposition  was  in 
due  process  of  formation.      John  summoned  his    English 
vasssds  to  attend  him  to  the  Continent ;  but  many  of  them 
declared  that  the  war  was  too  dishonourable  for  them  to  em- 
bark  in.    John,  accompanied  by  Isabella,  sailed  to  Normandy , 
but  it  was  not  to  fight ;  he  resorted  to  the  court  of  Philip,  where 
he  was  courteously  entertained,  and  where  he  spent  his  time  in 
pleasures,  while  the  insurgents  obtained  greater  power  than  ever. 
At  length,  in  the  year  1202,  the  time  arrived  when  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  was  to  be  decided :  whether  the  Plantagenets  or 
the  Capetians  should  be  lords  of  France.    While  feasting  John 
at  his  table,  Philip  was  in  league  with  the  count  of  La  Marche, 
and  preparing  a  fresh  insurrection  against  him  in  Britanny. 
Philip  now  broke  the  peace  by  openly  succouring  the  insur- 
gents in  Aquitaine,  and  again  espousing  the  claims  of  Arthur. 
War  commenced,  and  at  the  outset  Arthur  was  captured  in 
the  town  of  Mirebeau  by  John.     The  count  of  La  Marche, 
with  two  hundred  noble  knights,  were  captured ;  and  the  cap- 
tors revelled  in  base  vengeance.    The  captives  were  loaded  with 
irons,  tied  in  open  carts  drawn  by  bullocks,  and  afterwards 
thrown  into  dungeons  in  Normandy  and  England,      Young 
Arthur  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Rouen,  where  all  traces 
of  him  are  lost ;  but  it  was  the  general  belief  that  he  was  mur- 
dered, and  probably  by  the  hands  of  his  own  uncle  John* 
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The  nunoiir  of  this  murder  excited  a  universal  cry  of 
liorror  and  indignation.  In  the  year  1203,  encouraged  by 
tlie  uQiversal  detestation  in  which  John  was  held  on  the  Con- 
tioeDt,  Philip  again  invaded  Normandy.  All  the  fortresses 
submitted  to  him,  almost  without  resistance,  and  John  was 
compelled  to  return  to  England.  Normandy,  afW  a  separa- 
tion of  ninety-two  years,  was  re-uhited  to  the  French  King- 
dom. All  that  was  left  to  John  was  Aquitdine  and  a  few 
isolated  castles  in  Britanny,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and 
Poictou ;  but  the  possession  of  these  was  uncertain.  Ii)  the 
year  1206,  John  endeavoured  to  recover  his  lost  territories ; 
but,  after  a  brief  struggle,  he  again  fled  to  England,  loaded 
with  new  infamy. 

In  the  mean  time  John  had  commenced  a  fatal  quarrel 
with  the  pope.  In  1205,  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
(lied  and  the  monks  of  that  monastery  secretly  elected  their 
sub-prior,  Reginald,  to  the  vacant  see,  and  sent  him  to  Rome 
for  the  pope's  confirmation  of  his  election.  On  further  con- 
sultation, they  applied  to  the  king  for  possession  in  the  usual 
form,  and  with  him  they  now  selected  Gray,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, the  king's  favourite  minister,  for  primate.  Both  the 
elected  primates  repaired  to  Rome ;  but  the  pope  annulled 
the  elections,  and  directed  the  monks  of  Canterbury  to  choose 
Stephen  Langton,  an  Englishman,  but  then  chancellor  of 
Paris.  John  now  expelled  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  re- 
fused to  admit  Langton,  maintaining  that  he,  as  king  of 
England,  had  alone  the  prerogative  to  nominate  the  primate, 
l^or  his  contumacy  the  pope  laid  his  kingdom  under  an  inter- 
dict. 

^  The  church,  hy  mandate  shadowing  forth  the  power 
She  arrogates  o^er  heaven's  eternal  door. 
Closes  the  gate  of  every  sacred  place 
Straight  from  the  sun,  and  tainted  airs  embrace. 
AU  things  are  covered  :  cheerM  mom 
Grows  sad  as  night ;  no  seemly  garb  is  worn 
Nor  is  a  face  allowed  to  meet  a  fiice 
With  natural  smile  of  greeting.    Bells  are  dumb ; 
Ditches  are  graves ;  funereal  rites  denied ; 
And  in  the  churchyard  he  must  take  his  bride 
Who  dares  be  wedded." 

Wordsworth. 

The  effect  of  this  interdict  seems  to  have  been  weaker  than 
*a«  anticipated;  for  John's  strength  was  so  little  lessened 
that  he  was  enabled  to  make  two  successful  expeditions — the 
one  against  Ireland,  and  the  other  against  Wales — while  he 
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lay  under  the  proscription.     It  was  probably  rendered  weaker 
by  his  measures  against  the  clergy,  for  he  resented  the  con- 
duct of  the  pope  by  inflicting  punishments  upon  the  clergj 
who  obeyed  the  mandate,  and  by  encouraging  his  subjects  to 
plunder  them.   But  John  was  not  a  match  for  the  pope ;  and 
he  weakened  his  cause  by  alienating  the  affections  of  his 
subjects.    At  this  period  his  conduct  was  arbitrary  and  cruel. 
Fines  were  imposed^  upon  the  most  trivial  pretences,  on  all 
classes ;  and  Jews  were  seized,  imprisoned,  and  tortured  all 
over  the  kingdom.     Crowds  of  exiles  resorted  to  Rome,  and 
incessantly  ui^ed  the  pope  to  take  vengeance  on  their  king. 
Encouragea  by  the  disaffection  of  John's  subjects,  in  the 
year  1213,  Innocent  hurled  his  deadliest  thunderbolt  at  the 
head  of  the  hated  monarch.     A  sentence  of  deposition  was 
pronounced  against  him ;  all  his  vassals  were  absolved  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  and  all  Christian  princes  and  barons 
were  called  upon  to  dethrone  him.     Stephen  Lang^n,  with 
other  English  and  some  Italian  prelates,  were  sent  to  the 
French  court  to  declare  to  the  king  and  the  whole  nation 
that  the  pope  authorized  an  immediate  invasion  of  England. 
Philip  was  promised  the  remission  of  his  sins  if  he  executed 
this  pious  deed,  and  drove  John  from  his  throne.     Philip,  in 
obedience  to  this  call,  collected  a  great  army  in  Normandy, 
and  prepared  a  large  fleet  at  Boulogne,  and  other  ports  on 
the  Channel.     For  once  John  took  a  bold  step :  he  sum- 
moned every  man  capable  of  bearing,  arms  to  march  to  the 
coasts  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and  collected  every  vessel  in  his 
dominions,  in  order  to  anticipate  Philip's  attack.     The  Eng- 
lish mariners  crossed  the  Channel ;  took  a  French  squadron 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine ;  burned  Dieppe  to  the  ground ; 
and  swept  the  whole  coast  of  Normandy.    They  returned  in 
triumph ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  success,  and  that  he  had 
sixty  thousand  men  around  his  standard  on  Barham  Downs, 
John  was  irresolute.     He  feared  his  own  subjects ;  and  it  was 
well  known  that  he  would  do  anything  rather  than  fight 
The  pope's  legate,  Pandulph,  knew  well  his  cowardly  charac- 
ter, and  he  now  skilfully  took  advantage  of  it.     AU  Europe 
was  expecting  the  blow  by  which  the  church  was  to  triumph 
or  be  overthrown ;  and  this  blow  was  struck  in  its  favour  hj 
Pandulph.      In  a  conference  with  John  he  drew  such  a  for- 
midable picture  of  the  French  army  of  invasion,  and  repre- 
sented the  discontent  of  the  English  barons  in  such  forcible 
colours,  that  the  monarch's  heart  died  within  him.    As  he 
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trembled,  Pandalph  bade  him  repent,  and  remember  that  the 
pontiff  was  a  merciful  master,  who  would  require  nothing 
wiiich  was  not  necessary  either  to  the  honour  of  the  church, 
or  to  the  security  of  the  kin^  himself.  Pandulph  triumphed : 
after  a  little  wavering,  John  took  an  oath  to  perform  what- 
ever stipulation  the  pone  should  impose.  Having  thus  sworn 
to  the  performance  oi  an  unknown  command,  the  artful  Pan- 
dolph  persuaded  him  to  take  the  most  extraordinary  oath  in 
all  the  records  of  history.  His  oath  ran  thus : — '^  I,  John, 
b^  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  and  lord  of  Ireland, 
in  order  to  expiate  my  sins,  from  my  own  free  will  and  the 
advice  of  my  barons,  give  to  the  church  of  Rome,  to  pope 
Innocent  and  his  successors,  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  all 
other  prerogatives  of  my  crown.  I  will  hereafter  hold  them 
as  the  pope's  vassal.  I  will  be  faithful  to  God,  to  the  church  of 
Rome^  to  the  pope  my  master,  and  his  successors  legitimately 
elected.  I  promise  to  pay  him  a  tribute  of  a  thousand 
marks  yearly  ;  to  wit,  seven  hundred  for  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, and  three  hundred  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland."  John 
foiiher  agreed  to  reinstate  Lai^on  in  the  primacy;  on  which 
he  received  the  crown  which  he  had  been  supposed  to  have 
forfeited.  On  his  part,  Pandulph  promised  that  the  sen- 
tences of  interdict  should  be  recalled,  and  that  the  bishops  and 
other  proscribed  churchmen,  on  their  return^  should  swear  to 
be  trae  and  faithful  to  the  king.  As  an  earnest  of  his  sub- 
jection, John  offered  some  money,  but  Pandulph  trampled  it 
under  his  feet,  signifying  that  the  church  of  Rome  scorned 
worldly  riches ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  afterwards  stooped  down 
to  gather  up  the  gold ! 

in  a  few  days  Pandulph  resorted  to  France,  to  forbid 
Philip  to  invade  a  kingdom  which  was  now  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter.  Enraged  at  being  thus  duped,  Philip  invaded  Flan- 
ders; but  he  was  defeated  in  his  design  by  an  English  fleet, 
which  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  French,  and  captured 
a  large  number  of  their  vessels.  This  great  naval  victory 
transported  the  people  with  joy  ;  but  John  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  by  breaking  the  best  part  of  his  recent  oaths. 
This  conduct  involved  him  in  disputes  with  his  nobles,  and 
afier  a  series  of  altercations,  the  barons  assembled  in  great 
power,  declaring  themselves  to  be  ^^  the  army  of  God  and  the 
mj  church."  They  determined  to  enforce  their  demand  for 
the  grant  of  a  charter  of  privileges,  grounded  on  those  char- 
*  Un  which  had  been  assented  to  by  Henry  the  First  and 
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Edward  the  Confessor.  At  first  John  endeavoured  to  brow- 
beat, and  then  to  cajole  his  nobles;  but  the  spirit  of  freedom 
was  awakened  not  to  sleep  again.  The  heart  of  John,  on 
seeing  their  determination,  again  sank  within  him,  and  he 
agreed  to  meet  his  barons,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1215,  at  a 
spot  called  Runnymead,  between  Windsor  and  Staines. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  king  and  the  barons  met  on  a 
green  meadow,  close  by  the  Thames.  With  John  came 
eight  bishops,  Pandulph,  and  several  gentlemen ;  and  on  the 
other  side  came  Fitzwalter,  and  the  whole  nobility  of  Endand. 
A  scroll  was  presented  to  the  king,  and  with  scarcely  an 
attempt  to  modify  any  of  its  clauses,  and  with  a  facility  that 
might  justly  have  created  a  suspicion  of  his  sincerity,  John 
signed  it.  This  was  Magna  Chart  a,  or  The  Grbat 
Charter,  which  was  a  noble  commencement  of  and  founda- 
tion for  the  future  liberties  of  England.  By  it  freedom  was 
granted  to  the  clergy,  the  barons,  and  the  gentlemen ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  were  as  yet  held  as  slaves,  and 
it  was  long  before  they  could  participate  in  legal  protection. 

No  sooner  had  the  great  assembly  dispersed,  and  John 
found  himself  sate  in  Windsor  Castle,  than  he  resolved  to 
undo  all  that  he  had  done.  One  of  his  creatures  was  sent  to 
Flanders,  Poictou,  Aquitaine,  and  Gascony,  to  hire  adven- 
turers to  come  to  England,  to  fight  against  the  barons ;  and 
another  was  sent  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  aid  of  pope  Inno- 
cent. John  also  sent  messengers  to  such  governors  of  his 
castles  as  were  foreigners,  or  men  devoted  to  him,  command- 
ing them  to  lay  in  pyovisions,  and  put  themselves  in  a  state 
of  defence.  All  this  was  done  secretly ;  but  John  caused  an 
alarm  himself,  by  evading  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Charter. 
In  their  joy  the  barons  appointed  a  tournament  to  be  held  at 
Stamford ;  and  during  their  absence  he  formed  a  plot  to  sur- 
prise London,  where  the  main  strength  of  the  barons  lay. 
This  produced  a  war,  in  which  the  barons  were  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  the  king  of  France  for  assistance.  The  state  of 
England  at  this  period  was  very  critical.  If  John  succeeded 
it  would  be  governed  by  a  monarch  more  tyrannical  than 
ever ;  and  if  the  French  king  prevailed,  it  would  become  a  pro- 
vince of  France.  Louis,  son  of  Philip,  landed  at  Sandwich  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1216;  and  after  committing  great  ravages  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  he  marched  to  the  capital,  where 
he  was  joyfully  received  by  the  barons  and  citizens.  Soon 
after  Louis  marched  to  Dover,  and  laid  siege  to  the  Castle, 
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while  some  of  the  barons  attacked  Windsor  Castle.    Both 
these  places  were  ably  defended,  and  the  barons  were  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  join  Louis 
at  Dover.     In  the  mean  time,  John,  after  running  from 
place  to  place,  assembled  his  forces  at  Stamford.     Soon 
after  he  made  himself  master  of  Lincoln,  from  whence  he 
made  predatory  incursions  on  the  surrounding  districts.     En- 
couraged by  partial  successes,  he  proceeded  to  the  town  of 
Ljmi,  and  at  length  resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 
kmgdom.     He  directed  his  route  towards  Lincolnshire ;  but 
bis  career  was  cut  short  by  death.  His  road  lay  along  the  shore, 
which  was  overflowed  at  high  water;   and  being  ignorant  of 
the  tide  of  the  place,  he  lost  all  his  carriages,  treasures,  and 
baggage  by  its  influx.     In  mournful  silence,  broken  only  by 
carses  and  useless  complaints,  John  trayelled  to  the  Cisterian 
abbey  of  Swineshead.     Here  he  ate  gluttonously  of  some 
peaches  or  pears,  and  drank  immoderately  of  cider ;  and  this 
eicess,  acting  upon  an  irritated  mind,  induced  fever.     He 
passed  the  night  sleepless,  restless,  and  in  horror ;  and  on  the 
neit  day  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  castle  of  Sleaford, 
and  from  thence  removed  to  Newark,  where  he  sent  for  a 
confessor^  and  laid  himself  down  to  die.   WhOe  on  his  death- 
bed messengers  arrived  from  some  of  the  barons^  who  were 
disg^Qsted  with  the  arrogant  conduct  of  Louis,  with  a  propo- 
sal to  return  to  their  allegiance.     But  this  gleam  of  hope 
came  too  late :    fever  proved  a  greater  tyrant  than  himself. 
He  died,  committing  his  soul  to  God,  and  his  body  to  St. 
Walstan,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seven- 
teenth of  his  wretched  reign.     His  body  was  carried  to  Wor- 
cester, and  there  interred  in  the  cathedral  church  of  which 
St.  Wulstan  was  the  patron  saint. 

The  throne  of  England  has  never  been  disgraced  by  a  mo- 
narch so  depraved  as  John.  His  soul  was  stained  with 
crimes  of  the  most  awful  character :  he  was  a  rebel  against 
a  fond  father,  the  persecutor  of  his  generous  brother,  and  it 
is  believed  the  murderer  of  his  nephew.  He  was  also  an  un- 
&ithful  husband ;  and  he  showed  his  contempt  for  religion 
by  a  profane  habit  of  swearing,  and  wantonly  violating  the 
most  solemn  oaths.  His  character  as  a  king  is  seen  ib  his 
life:  he  subjected  himself  to  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  sufiered 
France  to  take  possession  of  Normandy,  almost  without  a 
struggle,  while  ^t  home  he  acted  the  part  of  a  tyrant. .  Yet  by 
tbe  wise  ordering  of  Providence  good  arose  out  of  evil.    His 
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tyranny  drove  the  oppressed  barons  into  rebellion^  and  pro- 
cured for  them  the  Great  Charter,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  British  freedom.  In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  reign  of 
John,  the  reader  should  be  led  to  admire  the  way  in  which 
Gc>d  overrules  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  man  to  produce 
ultimate  good,  and  to  exclaim,  **  This  also  cometh  from  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  which  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent 
in  working."   Isa.  xxviii.  29. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   RELIGION,   LAWS,   LITERATURE,   ARTS,  COMMERCE, 
MANNERS,   INDUSTRY,   ETC.   OF  THIS   PERIOD. 

Religion. — Little  change  was  made  in  the  English  church  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Normans.  Blind  obedience  to  the  pope  was 
as  much  a  tenet  of  the  Norman  kings  and  monks  as  it  had 
been  of  their  predecessors,  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  however,  met  with  great  opposition.  Though 
canon  afler  canon  was  promulgated  enjoining  and  command- 
ing unmarried  priests  not  to  marry,  and  married  priests  to 
put  away  their  wives;  yet  the  laws  of  nature  proved  stronger 
than  the  councib  of  the  church.  Many  re&sed  to  obey ;  and 
this  party  was  so  strong  that,  by  one  of  the  canons  oi  an  Eng- 
lish council  held  at  Winchester  in  1706,  those  of  the  secular 
clergy  who  had  wives  were  allowed  to  keep  them.  At  a 
later  date  a  council  was  held  at  London,  to  enforce  the  obliga- 
tion of  clerical  celibacy,  and  ten  canons  were  passed  on  this 
head  more  rigid  than  any  that  had  hitherto  been  promulgated ; 
but  they  were  alike  powerless  to  restrain  the  laws  of  nature. 

During  this  period  the  crusaders  were  the  plague  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  scourge  of  Asia  and  Egypt :  they  ruined  mil- 
lions of  families,  and  involved  even  the  opulent  in  misery  and 
want.  To  defray  the  expense  of  them,  the  rich  oppressed 
their  vassals,  and  compelled  them,  amidst  poverty  and  de- 
spair, to  enlist  in  the  crusade.  Those  who  joined  in  them 
were  invested  by  the  pope  with  privileges  derogatory  to  the, 
honours  of  the  Deity,  and  detrimental  to  the  common  rights 
of  their  neighbours.  During  the  time  of  their  service  Siey' 
were  exempted  from  all  prosecution  for  debt ;  paid  no  taxeSj 
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Id  Aeir  aorereigo,  nor  any  interest  for  borrowed  money ;  had 
power  to  alienate  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  their  su- 
periors ;  had  full  pardon  of  all  their  sins,  past,  present,  or 
future,  confirmed  to  them  by  papal  bulls ;  and  were  assured 
that  if  thej  met  their  death  in  the  holy  war&re  angels  would 
cany  theu*  souls  into  Abraham's  bosom.  This  gaye  a  licence 
for  crimes  of  great  enormity :  murders,  robberies,  and  un« 
cleanness  were  everywhere  committed  by  these  pretended 
armies  of  Christ :  and  Asia,  and  a  part  of  Europe  exhibited 
a  scene  of  blood  and  horrid  devastation.  Previous  to  their 
march  the  crusaders  disposed  of  their  possessions ;  and,  to 
secure  the  protection  of  Heaven,  bequeathed  lar?e  donations 
to  the  monks  and  priests.  Many  abbots  and  bishops  accom- 
panied the  troops  as  commanders,  volunteers,  or  chaplains ; 
and  being  left  without  control,  the  monks  and  priests  aban- 
doned themselves  to  luxury  and  all  kinds  of  wickedness. 

The  crusades  grew  out  of  the  practice  of  pilgrimage.  After 
the  martyrdom  and  canonization  of  Becket,  his  shrine  at  Can- 
terbury became  the  favourite  resort  of  the  pious ;  but  during 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  tomb  of  the  Redeemer 
hecame  the  principal  point  of  attraction.  Crowds  of  palmers 
i^esorted  thitner ;  and  this  led  to  the  idea  of  wresting  Jerusa- 
lem oat  of  the  hands  of  the  infidel  Saracen.  Four  of  these 
extraordinary  expeditions  belong  to  the  present  period;  the 
first  in  1097,  the  second  in  1147,  the  third,  in  1189,  and  the 
fourth  in  1203.  But  the  crusades,  though  professedly  reli- 
gious enterprises,  produced  less  effect  upon  the  religion  of 
the  age  in  which  tney  were  undertaken  than  upon  the  social 
oondidon  of  the  people.  Among  the  phenomena  that  sprung 
out  of  them  none  presented  a  more  expressive  type  of  their 
character  than  the  religious  orders  of  knighjjiood.  The  two 
^liest  and  most  distinguished  of  these  were  the  ELni^hts 
Hosmtallers  of  St  John,  and  the  Knights  Templars ;  bom  of 
vhich  acquired  establishments  and  extensive  possessions  in 
this  country  soon  after  their  institution. 

UuDs. — ^The  chief  foundation  both  of  the  government  and 
Jurisprudence  established  by  the  Normans  in  England  was 
we  feudal  law.  According  to  the  principles  of  this  law  the 
J^g  was  the  supreme  lord  of  landed  property ;  the  term 

feudal"  implying,  that  any  possession  so  called  is  held  from 
^ther.  Tne  land  was  considered  to  be  a  species  of  benefice, 
^^  which  the  vassal  owed  state  services  to  his  baron^  as  the 
*««>n  himself  did  to  the  crown.     The  vassal  was  obliged  to 
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defend  his  baron  in  war;  and  the  baron,  at  the  head  of  his 
vassals,  was  bound  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  crown.  This 
feudal  monarchy,  in  which  a  regular  chain  of  subordination 
and  service  was  established,  was  attended  with  a  grievous 
depression  of  the  body  of  the  people.  They  were  daily  ex- 
posed to  the  insults  and  exactions  of  the  nobles  whose  vassals 
they  were,  and  from  whose  oppressing  jurisdiction  it  was  dan- 
gerous for  them  to  appeal.  The  state  of  England  at  the 
death  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  established  the  feudal 
law,  is  thus  described  by  an  historian  of  this  period : — '^  The 
Normans  had  now  fully  executed  the  wrath  of  Heaven  upon 
the  English.  There  was  hardly  any  one  of  that  nation  who 
possessed  any  power;  they  were  all  involved  in  servitude 
and  sorrow ;  insomuch,  that  to  be  called  an  Englishman  was 
considered  as  a  reproach.  In  those  miserable  times  many 
oppressive  taxes  and  tyrannical  customs  were  introduced. 
The  king  himself,  when  he  had  let  his  lands  at  their  full 
value,  if  another  tenant  came  and  offered  more,  gave  them 
to  him  who  offered  most.  The  great  men  were  inflamed 
with  such  a  rage  for  money,  that  they  did  not  care  by  what 
means  it  was  acquired.  The  more  they  talked  of  justice  the 
more  unjustly  they  acted.  Those  who  were  called  justiciaries 
were  the  fountains  o£  all  iniquity.  Sheriffs  and  judges, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  pronounce  righteous  judgments,  were 
the  most  cruel  of  all  tyrants,  and  greater  plunderers  than 
thieves  and  robbers."  The  prerogative  of  buying,  in  prefer- 
ence to  others,  all  things  necessary  for  their  courts  and  castles, 
commonly  called  purveyance,  which  belonged  to  the  kings  of 
England  at  this  period,  was  a  source  of  great  injury  to  the 
people :  the  purveyors  who  attended  the  court  plundered*  and 
destroyed  the  whole  country  through  which  the  king  passed, 
without  control:  some  of  them,  when  they  could  not  con- 
sume all  the  provisions  in  the  houses  which  they  invaded, 
either  sold  or  oumt  them ;  and  they  let  their  horses  loose  in 
the  fields  to  destroy  the  corn. 

During  this  period  the  Saxon  courts  of  justice  were  suffered 
to  decline :  even  the  county  court,  which  survived  the  Nor- 
man invasion  for  several  years,  fell  by  a  stroke  of  despotism 
equally  unjust  and  impoUtic.  About  the  year  1085  bishops 
and  abbots  were  prohibited  from  sitting  there,  on  which  the 
lay  noblemen  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  attend,  and 
that  hall  of  justice  was  gradually  deserted.  Courts  were  held 
in  the  monarch's  palace  for  the  trial  of  great  offences  and 
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eanses;  and  by  the  barons  at  the  halls  of  their  castles,  where 
caases  of  a  trivial  nature  were  decided.  All  these  courts 
were  corrupted ;  justice  itself  was  bought  and  sold ;  and  the 
snpreme  court  of  judicature  was  open  to  none  who  did  not 
bring  presents.  Money  was  demanded  by  the  very  barons 
of  the  exchequer,  that  those  whose  causes  were  tried  might  be 
ikirly  dealt  with :  all  the  proceedings  at  these  courts  were 
raled  by  gold.  Large  sums  were  paid  by  ladies  for  leave  to 
many,  or  more  commonly  that  they  might  not  marry  against 
their  will.  Those  who  had  not  money  to  compound  for  mur« 
ders,  and  other  capital  offences,  had  no  chance  of  escape : 
thej  were  put  to  death,  the  common  place  of  execution  bemg 
Smithfield. 

The  rigour  of  the  Anglo-Norman  government,  however, 
and  the  licentious  spirit  of  the  barons,  proved  in  the  end  fa- 
Toorable  to  general  lib'erty.  The  oppressed  people  looked 
vp  to  the  king  for  protection;  and  circumstances  enabled 
tnem  to  obtain  it.  The  defect  of  the  title  of  William  II. 
and  Henry  I.  induced  tbem  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of 
their  English  subjects^  and  to  redress  many  of  their  griev- 
ances. This  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  barons  more 
indnlgent  to  their  vassals:  they  saw  the  necessity  of  this 
i^iaxation  of  rigour,  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  force  to  ena- 
ble them  to  retrench  the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign,  and  of 
connectuig  their  cause  with  that  of  the  people.  Thus  re- 
stored to  a  share  in  the  legislature,  the  English  commonalty 
felt  more  fully  their  own  importance;  and,  by  a  long  and  vi- 
gorous struggle,  they  wrested  from  both  the  king  and  the 
nobles  all  me  rights  of  which  their  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors 
bad  been  deprived.  Finally,  the  barons  and  the  people 
joined  and  obtained  the  great  charter  of  liberty  known  in  the 
pages  of  history  as  Magna  Charta. 

Uterature.-'^The  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans 
greatly  contributed  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  England : 
that  event  made  England,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  Continent, 
where,  not  long  before,  a  remarkable  revival  of  letters  had 
taken  place.  Most  of  the  persons  who  attempted  to  revive 
literature  in  this  period  derived  their  principles  of  science 
^  the  Greeks  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  or  the  Arabs  in 
Spain  and  Africa.  What  learning  existed,  however,  was 
^  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  clergy ;  for  even  the 
nobility  appear  to  have  been  rarely  initiated  in  any  of  those 
I^n&eiies  wnich  were  considered  as  properly  constituting  the 
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scholarship  of  the  times.     It  was,  indeed^  the  cotmnon  beliet 
of  the  age,  that  learning  properly  belonged  to  the  clergy,  and 
that  it  was  a  possession  in  which  the  laity  were  unworthy  of 
participating.    At  the  same  time  schools  and  other  seminaries 
of  learning  were  greatly  multiplied,  and  also  elevated  in  their 
character.  The  twelflh  century,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  the 
age  of  the  institution  of  what  are  now  called  uniyersities  in  Eu- 
rope^ though  many  of  the  establishments  that  then  assumed 
the  regular  form  of  universities  had  long  existed  as  schools  or 
stndia.     The  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  studied  at  this 
period  was  divided  into  two  classes :  the  first,  or  more  elemen- 
tary of  which  comprehended  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic, 
which  was  called  the  Trimum  ;  and  the  second,  comprehend- 
ing music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  wmch  was 
called  the  Quadrivium,    Theology  at  this  time  came  to  be 
ranked  as  a  scieuce :  it  was  the  age  of  St  Bernard,  the  last 
of  the  fathers,  and  of  Peter  Lombard,  the  first  of  the  school- 
men.    The  classical  knowledge  of  this  period  was  almost 
confined  to  the  Roman  authors ;  and  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  these  were  as  yet  unstudied  and  unknown.     Greek 
and  Hebrew  were  almost  unknown,  though  the  latter,  as  well 
as  Arabic,  was  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  Jews>  which  were 
established^  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  in  England.     Ma- 
thematical sciences  appear  to  have  been  very  little  studied ; 
bat  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  study  of  medicine  and  law 
was  much  cultivated.    The  chief  study  of  this  period,  how- 
ever, was  the  false  science  of  astrology :  none  but  astroloeers  , 
were  honoured  with  the  name  of  mathematicians.    These  , 
pretended  prognosticators  were  so  much  admired,  that  most  | 
princes  and  noblemen  in  Europe  kept  one  or  more  of  them  in  | 
his  fitmily,  to  cast  the  horoscopes  of  his  children,  and  to  . 
discover  the  success  of  his  designs,  and  the  events  which  , 
were  to  happen.    The  most  fiunous  of  these  astrologers  pub-  | 
lished  a  kind  of  almanac  every  year,  with  a  variety  of  pre- 
dictions concerning  the  weather,  aad  other  events,  wnich 
predictions,  like  those  in  M(»«'s  almanac,  and  others  of  the 
same  character,  published  at  the  present  day,  were  coached 
in  very  general  and  artful  terms.     By  departing  from  this 
prudent  conduct,  and  becoming  a  little  too  {Main  and  positive, 
the  astrologers  eventually  incurred  a  temporary  disgrace,  and 
broaght  their  art  into  contempt.    In  the  banning  of  the 
year  J 185,  all  agreed  in  declaring  that,  from  an  extraordinary 
conjunction  of  the  planets  ip  the  sigpn  I^brai  which  had  never 
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Opened  before,  and  would  never  occur  i^in,  there  would 
vie,  on  the  16th  of  September,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
iBgjh  storm  which  would  sweep  away  great  towns  and  cities ; 
and  that  this  storm  would  be  followed  bv  pestilence,  wars, 
and  all  the  plagues  that  had  ever  afflicted  man.     This  pre- 
diction spr^  terror  and  consternation  throughout  Europe, 
tboogh  it  was  contradicted  by  the  MohammecUm  astrologers 
of  Spain,  who  said  there  would*  only  be  a  few  shipwrecks, 
and  a  little  failure  in  the  vintage  and  harvest.    As  the  harvest 
drew  near,  Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  cotnmanded 
a  solemn  fast  of  three  days  to  be  observed  over  all  his  pro- 
vince.   To  the  utter  confusion  of  the  astrologers,  the  16th  of 
Beptember  was  serene  and  calm ;  and  an  old  writer  says  there 
was  no  storm  that  year  but  what  the  archbishop  raised  in  the 
church  by  his  ovni  turbulence. 

irf5.— Agriculture  was  greatly  improved  in  England  by 
the  Norman  conquest.  By  that  event  many  thousands  of 
husbandmen  from  the  fertile  plains  of  Flanders,  Normandy, 
and  France  settled  in  this  island,  obtained  estates  or  farms, 
and  employed  the  same  methods  in  the  cultivation  of  them 
which  &ey  had  used  in  their  native  countries.  Architecture 
also  reived  as  great  improvements  as  agriculture.  Few  na- 
tions, indeed,  in  any  period  of  history,  have  been  more  distin- 
guished than  the  Normans  by  a  taste  for  mae^nificent  build- 
i^*  Their  success  in  England  was  immediately  followed 
bj  the  erection  of  monasteries,  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and 
fortresses.  Churches  rose  in  every  village,  and  monasteries 
m  towns  and  cities,  built  in  a  style  unluiown  before.  The 
twelfth  century  was  still  more  productive  in  works  of  archi- 
tecture, especially  of  the  military  class.  Henry  I.  was  a 
^t  builder  of  monasteries  and  castles ;  but  in  the  following 
tnrbulent  reign  the  country  became  covered  with  castles,  every 
loan  building  one  who  was  able.  Church  architecture  flou- 
ijshed  in  nearly  an  equal  degree  in  the  more  tranquil  part  of 
wiis  century ;  and  it  is  to  this  period  we  are  indebted  for  a 
*^e  proportion  of  our  ecclesiastical  edifices.  In  an  ase 
^hai  all  arts,  sciences,  and  learning  were  confined  to  the 
clerical  order,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  their 
^hitectural  skill  which  produced  the  designs  which  wealth 
^led  them  to  carry  into  execution.  Gundulph,  bishop  of 
J^hester,  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  noble  architect  of 
"^  day^  not  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  but  in  the  military 
"Wej  and  Peter  of  Colechurch,  architect  of  the  first  stone 
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bridge  across  the  Thames  at  London,  A.D.  1176,  was  also 
an  ecclesiastic.  Sculpture  did  not  flourish  during  the  Nor- 
man period,  though  tnere  are  a  few  examples  of  an  imper- 
fect approach  to  figures.  The  feeble  artists  of  the  age  selaom 
ventured  upon  the  human  figure  otherwise  than  in  relief;  and 
even  in  monumental  sculpture  the  effigy  was  rarely  intro- 
duced before  the  twelfth  century,  and  then  in  a  veiy  imperfect 
manner.  This  period  is  also  destitute  of  monuments,  and 
scanty  in  records  of  the  higher  departments  of  the  art  of 
painting : '  it  is  certain,  however^  that  painting  and  gilding 
were  used  in  the  decoration  of  ceilings;  but  it  is  only  in 
illuminated  manuscripts  that  the  state  of  the  art,  as  regEirds 
the  composition  and  arawing  of  this  period  can  be  seen.  The 
manuscripts  of  this  period  are,  indeed,  remarkable  for  a 
profusion  of  ornament,  and  a  graceful  but  intricate  mode  of 
illuminating  capital  letters.  The  materials  which  were  em- 
ployed in  this  branch  of  painting  were  so  durable,  that  the 
missals  of  that  i^e  still  dazzle  the  eye  with  the  brightness  of 
their  colour,  and  the  splendour  of  their  gilding.  Poetry, 
though  cultivated  to  some  extent,  did  not  flourish  during  this 
period ;  but  great  attention  was  paid  to  church  music  by  the 
clergy,  some  of  whom  composea  pieces  for  the  use  of  the 
choirs.  The  troubadours  and  minstrels  also  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  secular  music;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  during  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  from  their  increasing  po- 
pularity, it  underwent  greater  improvement  than  church 
music.  The  music  of  the  English  was  grave,  and  measured ; 
and  their  instruments  of  various  kinds :  the  organ  was  used 
m  sacred  music,  and  the  harp  was  the  usual  accompaniment 
to  the  popular  minstrels. 

Commerce, — Commerce  during  this  period  increased  with 
considerable  rapidity.  London,  York,  Bristol,  Canterbury, 
Exeter,  and  many  other  towns  grew  rich  by  their  attention  to 
trade  and  navigation.  The  exports  were  chiefly  slaves, 
horses,  wool,  leather,  cloth,  corn,  lead,  and  tin ;  and  the  im- 
ports gold,  precious  stones,  silk,  tapestry,  furs,  wine,  and 
spices.  The  freedom  of  commerce  was  sought  to  be  secured 
by  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Great  Charter,  which  declared 
that  all  merchants  should  have  safety  and  security  in  going 
out  and  coming  into  England,  and  also  in  staying  and  travel- 
ling in  the  kingdom,  without  any  grievous  impositions,  except 
in  time  of  war,  when,  if  any  merchants  belonging  to  the  hostile 
country  should  be  found   they  should  be  attached,  though 
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wi&out  injuiy  to  their  property  or  persons,  until  it  should  be 
bown  how  English  merchants^  wno  happened  to  be  in  the 
iioetile  countiy,  were  treated.  By  other  clauses  it  was  de- 
claredy  that  London  and  other  cities  and  towns  should  enjoy 
their  ancient  privileges ;  that  no  fine  should  be  imposed  upon 
a  merchant  to  the  destruction  of  his  merchandise;  and  that 
there  should  be  a  imiformity  of  weights  and  measures  through* 
oat  the  kingdom. 

Little  alteration  was  made  by  the  Norman  invaders  in  the 
coins  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  only  coined  money 
of  this  period  known  was  the  silver  penny,  which  was  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  shilling.  The  silver  penny  was  sometimes 
called  an  esterline,  or  sterling ;  and  good  money  in  general 
was  frequently  denominated  esterlin^,  or  sterling  money. 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  some  artists  of 
Germany^  who  were  called  Esterlings,  from  the  situation  of 
their  country,  and  who  were  employed  in  the  coinage  of  the 
silver  penny. 

Manners  arid  Customs^  Sfc, — ^The  spirit  of  chivalry  which 
was  mtroduced  into  England  by  the  Normans,  gave  a  new 
torn  to  the  education  of  the  young  nobility  and  gentry,  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  obtaining  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
Those  youths  who  were  designed  for  the  profession  of  arms, 
were,  while  yet  in  their  boyhood,  placed  under  the  care  of 
some  distinguished  kn%ht,  in  the  quality  of  a  page.  In  this 
capacity  they  waited  upon  their  preceptors,  by  whom  they 
▼ere  treated  as  sons,  and  instructed  in  the  laws  of  courtesy 
and  politeness,  and  in  martial  exercises.  In  this  manner 
even  the  sons  of  princes  attended  upon  knights  of  inferior 
i^k,  but  who  were  renowned  for  their  military  accomplish- 
ments. Aflter  they  had  spent  a  competent  time  in  tlie  station 
of  pages,  they  were  advanced  to  the  rank  of  esquires,  and 
were  admitted  into  more  familiar  intercourse  with  the  knights 
^d  ladies  of  the  court,  and  perfected  in  dancing,  riding, 
hawking,  hunting,  tilting,  and  other  accomplishments  deemed 
requisite  to  fit  them  for  performing  the  offices  of  knighthood. 
The  courts  of  kings,  princes,  and  great  barons  were,  in  fact, 
colleges  of  chivalry,  as  the  universities  were  of  the  arts  and 
sciences;  and  the  youth  in  both  advanced  through  several 
degrees  to  the  highest  honours. 

On  receiving  the  distinction  of  knighthood  a  solemn  and 
imposing  ceremony  took  place.  The  candidate  passed 
several  nights  in  prayer  and  watching  in  a  church,  and  dur- 
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ing  this  period  of  probation  tlie  sactaments  of  rdigion  were 
administered.  Wneu  the  day  arrived  f^r  his  receiring  the 
honour^  the  church  was  gorgeously  decorated,  and  the  youth, 
accompanied  by  his  patron,  kindred,  and  friends,  repaired 
thither  in  procession.  The  youth  had  his  sword  of  knight- 
hood suspended  from  his  neck  in  a  scarf,  and  the  weapon 
was  blessed  by  the  priest  at  the  altar,  and  the  oaths  of  chi^ 
valry  were  administered.  He  swore  that  he  would  be  loyal 
to  his  prince ;  that  he  would  defend  the  church ;  and  that  he 
would  be  the  champion  of  virtuous  ladies.  When  the  oaths 
were  taken,  warriors  of  noble  rank,  or  high-bom  ladies  buc- 
kled on  his  spurs,  clothed  him  in  armour,  and  girded  his  sword 
to  his  side.  The  patron  from  whom  he  was  to  receive  the 
honour  of  knighthood  then  advanced,  and  giving  him  the 
accolade^  which  consisted  of  three  strokes  with  the  fiat  of 
the  sword  upon  his  shoulder,  exclaimed,  *'  In  the  name  of 
God,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George,  I  make  thee  a  knight : 
be  brave,  hardy,  and  loyal."  The  youth  then  leaped  into  the 
saddle  of  his  war-steed,  pranced  up  and  down  the  church, 
and  then  issuing  forth,  galloped  to  and  fro,  brandishing  his 
weapons  to  display  his  strength,  gracefulness,  and  skill.  He 
was  then  considered  a  knight,  and  he  might  from  that  time 
aspire  to  the  highest  offices  and  distinctions  in  the  stale. 

Martial  sports,  called  tournaments,  were  favourite  diver- 
sions in  this  period.  When  a  prince  had  resolved  to  hold  a 
tournament,  he  sent  heralds  to  the  neighbouring  courts  and 
countries  to  publish  his  design,  and  to  invite  all  brave  and 
loyal  knights  to  honour  the  intended  solemnity  with  their 
presence.  All  knights  who  proposed  to  enter  the  lists,  hung 
up  their  shields  in  the  cloister  of  a  neighbouring  monastery, 
where  they  were  inspected  by  ladies  and  knights.  If  a  lady 
touched  one  of  these  shields,  it  was  considered  as  an  ac- 
cusation of  its  owner,  and  he  was  brought  before  the  judges 
of  the  tournament,  tried  with  great  solemnity,  and  if  found 
guilty  of  defaming  a  lady,  or  of  doing  anything  unbecoming 
the  character  of  a  true  and  courteous  knight,  he  was  expelled 
the  assembly.  The  lists  were  surrounded  with  lofty  towers  and 
scaffolds  of  wood,  in  which  the  prince  and  princesses,  lords, 
ladies,  and  kniehts,  with  the  judges,  marshals,  heralds,  and 
minstrels  took  their  seats.  The  combatants  were  conducted  into 
the  lists  by  their  respective  n^istresses  in  whose  honour  they 
were  to  fight,  with  bands  of  martial  music.  In  these  exhi- 
bitions, representations  were  exhibited  of  all  the  different 
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feats  of  war  from  a  single  combat  to  a  general  action.  At  the 
coDcIosion  of  eyerj  da/s  tournament  the  judges  declared  the 
victors,  and  distributed  the  prizes,  which  were  presented  to  the 
koights  by  the  noblest  and  most  beautiM  ladies  present. 
The  Fictors  were  then  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  palace ; 
their  armour  was  taken  off  by  the  ladies  of  the  court;  they 
were  dressed  in  the  richest  robes ;  and  seated  at  the  table  of 
the  sovereign,  where  they  received  eveiy  possible  mark  of 
distinction. 

The  Anglo-Normans  had  only  two  stated  meals  in  the  day : 
dinner  and  supper.  The  time  of  dinner  was  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  the  time  of  supper  five  in  the  afternoon.  These 
hours  were  thought  to  be  conducive  to  health  and  longevity. 
They  often  repeated  the  following  lines : — 

<*  To  rise  at  five,  to  dine  at  mne, 
To  sup  at  five^  to  bed  at  niney 
Makes  a  man  live  to  ninety-nine." 

The  entertainments  of  kings  and  nobles  were  often  very  sump- 
tuous. John  of  Salisbury  says,  that  he  was  present  at  an 
entertainment  which  lasted  from  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
ooon  to  midnight,  and  at  which,  delicacies  were  served  up 
which  had  been  brought  from  Constantinople,  Babylon, 
Alesmdriay  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia.  These  deHca- 
cies  were  ofien  very  expensive :  Thomas  k  Becket  gave  five 
pounds,  equivalent  to  seventy-five  pounds  at  present,  for  one 
dish  of  eefs. 

Very  few  additions  or  improvements  were  made  by  the 
Normans  to  the  stock  of  English  household  furniture.  Salt- 
cellars are  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  king  John :  a  mark 
of  gold  is  ordered,  in  the  Close  Kolls,  to  be  furnished  to 
maKe  one  for  the  king's  use,  and  twenty-nine  shillings  and 
sixpence  to  be  paid  tor  a  silver  saltcellar,  gilt  within  and 
without.  Fine  cotton  for  three  couches  or  beds  for  the  king, 
18  also  mentioned  in  these  Rolls,  and  linen  sheets  were  us^ 
^  the  same  period.  This  indicates  an  advance  of  refinement ; 
hat  the  progress  of  comfort  and  elegance,  in  either  the  useful 
or  decorative  furniture  of  the  houses  of  this  period  was  not 
great  In  dress  there  was  a  greater  improvement ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Heniy  I.  it  became  a  practice  to  cut  the  hair, 
and  to  shave  the  b^rd.  This  change  in  the  manners  of  the 
people  was  eifected  by  the  church.  Anselm,  arohbishop  of 
Canterbury,  refiised  nis  benediction  to  those  who  would  not 
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cut  their  hair ;  and  razors  and  scissors  were  not  only  recom- 
mendedy  but  sometimes  produced  at  the  end  of  a  sermon 
against  the  sinfulness  of  long  locks  and  curling  moustaches. 
The  dress  of  the  Anglo-Normans  was  oilen  costly  in  material, 
and  extravagant  in  shape.  In  the  illuminations  of  this  period 
the  sleeves  of  the  ladies'  robes^  and  their  veils  or  kerchiefs, 
appear  knotted  up,  to  prevent  their  trailing  on  the  ground. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  however,  a  more  becoming  and 
graceful  style  of  attire  made  its  appearance.  The  nobles  of 
this  period  are  represented  in  full  and  flowing  robes  of  a 
moderate  length,  girded  with  a  richly  ororamented  waistbelt, 
mantles,  fastened  by  fibulsB  on  the  breast  or  on  the  shoul- 
ders, chausses  or  long  hose,  shoes  or  boots,  caps  of  various 
forms,  and  jewelled  gloves.  The  ladies,  also,  appear,  in  the 
reign  of  Heniy  II.,  to  have  discarded  their  long  cufls  and 
trailing  skirts,  and  to  have  adopted  a  more  rational  appearance 
altogeUier. 

Both  the  Normans  and  Saxons  were  very  superstitious. 
From  their  northern  descent,  their  ancient  traditions,  their 
imperfect  Christianity,  the  habits  of  a  chivalrous  life  among 
the  great,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  common  people,  the  path 
of  their  existence  was  bestrewn  with  omens,  prodigies,  and 
superstitious  observances.  The  meeting  of  a  hare  in  their 
path,  olr  a  woman  with  dishevelled  hair,  a  blind  man,  a  lame 
man,  or  a  monk,  was  regarded  as  the  omen  of  some  calamity; 
but  if  a  wolf  happened  to  cross  them,  if  St.  Martin's  bird 
flew  from  lefl  to  right,  if  they  heard  distant  thunder,  or  jnet 
a  deformed  or  leprous  man,  it  was  regarded  by  them  as  an 
omen  of  good  fortune. 

It  is  chiefly,  however,  in  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the 
Anglo-Normans  that  the  spirit  of  the  national  character  and  of 
that  of  the  times  is  discerned.  Hunting  was  their  favourite 
pastime,  and  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  joined  in  it.  Hawking, 
also,  was  another  favourite  sport  of  this  period :  by  the  Great 
Charter  every  freeman  had  liberty  given  him  to  have  in  his 
woods  eyries  of  hawks,  spar-hawks,  fallows,  ei^les,  and  he- 
rons. Another  of  the  sports  of  the  time  was  that  of  horse- 
racing,  though  this  was  practised  only  on  a  small  scale.  But 
the  chief  of  dl  the  amusements  of  those  ages,  and  that  which 
was  the  most  characteristic  of  the  chivalric  period,  was  the 
tournament.  This,  however,  was  confined  to  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  The  peasantry  amused  themselves  with  archery, 
throwing  large  stones,  darting  spears,  wrestling,  running, 
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bpingy  and  sword  and  buckler  playing.  In  large  towns,  the 
citizens  frequently  diverted  themselves  with  boar  and  bull- 
baitiog;  and  the  game  of  football,  in  the  reiffn  of  Henry  II., 
was  very  general.  The  in-door  amusements  of  the  period  were 
chiefly  contributed  by  jugglers  and  buffoons.  The  Anglo- 
Normans  were,  also,  great  gamblers :  large  sums  were  lost  in 
(lice  playing,  and  quarrels  frequently  followed.  Other  amuse- 
ments of  this  period  were  bowling,  shooting,  fowling ;  and 
wrestling,  and  most  of  the  amusements  still  practised  by  the 
peasantry  in  some  parts  of  the  country  on  the  eye  of  All-Hal- 
lows are  derived  froih  this  period. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  PERIOD    FROM   THE  ACCESSION   OF   HENRY   III     TO 
THE    END   OF   THE   REION    OF   RICHARD   II. 

HENRY  III.,  suRNAMED  Winchester. 

A.  D.  1216.  As  soon  as  John  was  buried,  tlie  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, the  marshal  of  England,  marched  with  the  royal  army 
and  prince  Henry,  the  deceased  king's  eldest  son,  to  the  city 
of  Gloucester.  Henry  was  only  ten  years  old ;  but,  on  the  day 
after  their  arrival,  being  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude, 
October  28th,  he  was  crowned  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
by  Gualo,  the  pope's  legate.  No  English  bishops  were  pre- 
sent except  those  of  Winchester,  Bath,  and  Worcester;  and 
no  lay  nobles  save  the  earls  of  Chester,  Pembroke,  and  Fer- 
rers, and  four  barons.  Henry,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation, 
paid  homage  to  the  pope  for  England  and  Ireland,  and  en- 
gaged to  pay  the  thousand  marks  a  year  which  his  father  had 
promised. 

In  the  following  month  a  great  council  was  held  at  Bris- 
tol, in  which  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  chosen  protector,  with 
the  title  of  Rector  Regis  et  Regina.  At  this  council  Magna 
Charta  was  carefully  revised,  with  the  view  of  satisfying  the 
demands  of  those  barons  who  adhered  to  Louis  without  sa- 
crificing the  royal  prerogative.  The  greater  number  of  the 
^ns  were  on  the  side  of  Louis,  who  not  only  held  London, 
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and  the  rich  provinces  of  the  soath,  but  was  powerful  both  in 
the  north  and  the  west.  Louis,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
John,  fancied  all  opposition  would  cease.  He  again  pressed 
the  siege  of  Dover  Castle;  but  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  returned  to  London.  Louis,  however,  found  a 
powerful  opponent  in  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  After  some  par- 
tial successes,  the  French  were  attacked  by  him  at  Lincoln, 
and  were  completely  defeated.  Louis  hoped  to  renew  the 
war  with  fresh  troops ;  but  his  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  smaller 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  in 
September,  1217,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  England ;  pre- 
viously stipulating  that  the  English  nobles  who  had  jomed 
him  should  not  suffer  for  their  conduct.  The  regent  faimfully 
observed  this  agreement;  but  the  pope's  legate  dispossessed  the 
clergy  who  hsul  favoured  the  invaders,  and  bestowed  their 
benefices  upon  his  own  adherents. 

Under  the  wise  government  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  the 
peace  of  the  country  was  every  day  made  more  secure.  A 
second  confirmation  of  Magna  Charta  was  granted  by  the 
young  king,  and  its  benefits  were  extended  to  Ireland.  Several 
alterations  were  made  in  the  deed,  and  a  clause  was  added 
ordering  the  demolition  of  every  castle  built  or  rebuilt  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  between  John  and  the  barons. 
Other  clauses  were  withdrawn,  to  form  a  separate  charts, 
which  was  called  ''  The  Charter  of  Forests."  By  this  instru- 
ment all  the  forests  which  had  been  inclosed  since  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  were  thrown  open ;  offences  in  forests  were  de- 
clared to  be  no  longer  capital ;  and  men  convicted  of  killing 
the  king's  deer  were  made  punishable  only  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. These  charters  were  now  brought  nearly  to  the 
shape  in  which  they  have  ever  since  stood. 

During  his  regency,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  not  only 
protector  to  the  kingdom,  but  more  than  a  father  to  the  boy- 
king.  He  did  not,  nowever,  long  enjoy  his  dignity :  he  died 
in  the  year  1219,  and  was  succe^ed  in  his  office  by  Hubert 
de  Bui^h.  The  king's  person  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester.  In  the  next  year 
Henry  was  again  crowned  by  Langton,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, whom  the  pope  had  permitted  to  return  to  the 
kingdom. 

Between  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  Peter  des  Roches  there  was 
a  constant  rivalir,  and  plots  and  conspiracies  became  fre- 
quent; the  people,  therefore,  were  not  sorry  when,  in  1223, 
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the  pope  sent  a  mandate,  directing  that  H^iry  should  be  per- 

loitted  to  assume  the  government  Hitherto  the  barons  had 
refused  to  deliver  up  the  royal  castles,  which  they  pretended 
to  bold  in  trust  till  the  young  king  should  be  of  age.  In  the 
coarse  of  the  year  1224,  however^  he  succeeded  in  getting 
possession  of  most  of  these  disputed  castles,  some  of  which 
were  taken  by  siege  and  assault.  Some  of  those  castles  were 
held  by  foreigners,  who  committed  frightful  excesses  in  the 
countiy ;  and  when  they  were  captured,  many  of  the  garrison, 
knights,  and  others  were  hanged.  About  this  time  Feter  de 
Roches,  who  was  a  Poictevin  by  birth,  gave  up  the  struggle 
with  Hubert  de  Burgh,  under  pretence  of  making  a  pilgirm- 
age  to  Jerusalem,  and  many  of  the  foreign  adventurers  fol- 
lowed him  out  of  England. 

In  the  year  1225>  the  king's  revenue  having  been  greatly 
diminished  by  the  grants  of  preceding  monarchs,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  raise  money  by  direct  taxation.  A  parliament 
met  at  Westminster,  and  granted  a  fifteenth  of  all  moveable 
property  for  this  purpose,  though  on  the  express  condition 
that  the  king  should  ratify  the  two  charters.  Henry  accord- 
ingly ^ve  a  third  ratification  to  Magna  Charta,  together  with 
a  ratification  of  the  Charter  of  Forests,  and  sent  orders  to 
Bome  of  his  officers,  who  had  hitherto  treated  them  with  little 
respect,  to  enforce  all  their  provisions.  In  the  ^rant  made  to 
the  king  there  were  many  exceptions  favouraole  to  the  no- 
hility,  clei^j,  and  gentry.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
the  cleigy  were  called  upon  for  money  by  the  pope,  who  de- 
manded and  exacted,  under  threats  of  excommunication,  a 
tenth  part  of  their  possessions,  alleging  that  he  was  at  war 
with  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

In  the  year  1224,  Philip,  kins  of  France,  died,  and  his 
death  was  shortly  afterwards  fouowed  by  that  of  his  son 
I^uis,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  his  kingdom.  It  was  said 
that  when  Louis  was  compelled  to  treat  with  Pembroke,  he 
promised  that  nobleman  that  whenever  he  should  succeed  to 
the  French  crown  he  would  restore  Normandy,  Maine,  and 
Anion.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  called  upon  to 
folnl  his  engagement ;  but  he  not  only  refused,  but  marched  a 
powerfiil  army  into  Poictou,  and,  parUy  by  force  and  partly  by 
hribery,  obtained  possession  of  Rochelle  and  other  towns,  and 
extended  his  conquest  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne. 
Henry  sent  an  army  under  the  nominal  command  of  his  bro- 
ther Richard,  in  the  year  1228,  to  defend  the  province  of 
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Gasconj ;  and  the  papal  see  deemed  it  expedient  to  interfere, 
in  order  to  prevent  Louis  from  obtaining  too  much  advantage 
over  his  opponent.  By  the  pope's  influence  a  truce  was 
agreed  to  for  one  year ;  but  before  this  year  had  expired  Louis 
died,  leaving  his  son,  Louis  IX.,  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile.  Blanche  was  obnoxious  to 
the  French  nobility,  and  a  stormy  period  ensued,  which  pro- 
mised no  small  advantage  to  any  hostile  invaders.  Encou- 
raged by  this  aspect  of  aflairs,  in  1229,  Henry  resolved  to 
carry  the  war  into  France.  Elated  by  the  promises  and  invi- 
tations of  the  barons  of  Guienne,  Poictou,  and  Normandy,  he 
set  sail  for  the  Continent;  and  on  landing  at  St.  Malo,  in 
Britanny,  he  was  joined  by  a  host  of  Bretons.  Henry  ad- 
vanced to  Nantes;  but  he  wasted  his  time  and  means  in 
feasts  and  pageantries,  while  Louis,  accompanied  by  his  mo- 
ther, took  several  of  his  towns.  In  October  Henry  returned 
home,  covered  with  disgrace ;  and  his  ally,  the  duke  of  Bri- 
tanny, was  compelled  to  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of 
Louis  with  a  rope  round  his  neck.  The  king  and  some  of 
his  favourites  endeavoured  to  throw  all  the  blame  of  this 
failure  upon  the  brave  Hubert  de  Burgh ;  but  the  people  set 
Henry  down  as  a  trifler  and  a  coward.  When  he  applied 
for  money,  parliament  refused  it,  and  told  him  that  his  barons 
through  his  extravagance  were  as  poor  as  himself. 

De  Burgh  enjoyed  his  power  till  the  year  1232,  when  envy 
prevailed  against  him,  and  he  was  doomed  to  experience  the 
proverbial  ingratitude  of  princes.     He  had  been  eight  years  at 
the  head  of  affairs ;  and  but  for  his  fidelity  and  courage,  it  is 
probable  that  Henry  would  never  have  worn  his  crown :  many 
circumstances,  however,  combined  to  effect  his  downfall ;  the 
most  cogent  being  that  of  the  envy  of  the  nobles.     In  the 
midst  of  their  plots  against  him,  Peter  des  Roches  again  re- 
appeared at  court ;  and  soon  after  Henry  withdrew  his  favour 
and  protection  from  his  long-tried  friend.     De  Burgh  took 
refuge  in  a  parish  church  in  Essex,  where,  with  a  crucifix  in 
one  hand  and  a  host  in  the  other,  he  stood  firmly  near  the 
altar,  hoping  that  the  sanctity  of  the  place  would  procure  him 
respect.    The  king  had  sent  an  armed  band  in  pursuit  of  him, 
and  this  band  was  not  deterred  by  any  considerations :  they 
dragged  him  forth,  and  sent  for  a  smith  to  make  shackles  for 
him.     The  poor  artisan  had  more  humanity  than  sir  Godfrey 
de  Crancumb,  who  headed  this  band :  he  declared  he  would 
rather  die  the  worst  of  deaths  than  forge  fetters  for  the  brave 
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defender  of  Dover  Castle,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  French 
at  sea.  Hubert  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  London ;  but 
the  bishops  raised  such  an  outcry  against  this  violation  of 
sanctuary  that  the  king  was  oblig^  to  order  those  who  had 
seized  mm  to  cany  back  the  prisoner  to  the  parish  church. 
The  churchy  however,  was  surrounded  by  an  armed  force ;  no 
provisions  were  allowed  to  be  carried  into  it,  and  Hubert  was 
soon  compelled  to  surrender.  Henry  was  advised  to  put  him 
to  death ;  but,  though  he  seized  all  his  estates,  he  would  not 
listen  to  such  advice.  Hubert  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
of  Devizes,  from  which  he  subsequently  escaped,  and  went 
into  Wales.  He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  king,  and 
received  back  his  estates  and  honours ;  but  he  never  again 
aspired  to  the  dangerous  post  of  chief  minister  or  favourite. 

On  the  first  displacement  and  captivity  of  de  Burgh,  his 
old  rival,  des  Roches,  succeeded  to  power :  the  Poictevian 
bishop,  however,  soon  rendered  himself  odious  to  all  classes 
of  the  nation,  from  his  constant  endeavours  to  enrich  and  ho- 
nour foreigners  at  the  expense  of  the  English.  The  national 
cause  was  espoused  by  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
vho  threatened  the  king  with  excommunication  if  he  did  not 
dismiss  des  Roches  and  his  associates.  Henry  trembled  and 
complied :  the  foreigners  were  banished,  and  me  archbishop, 
who  was  a  patriot  and  a  statesman,  governed  the  land  with 
great  prudence. 

Although  Henry  had  twice  confirmed  the  charters,  yet  in 
bean  he  hated  then*  principles.  In  the  year  1236  he  married 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence,  who  came  to 
England  with  a  numerous  retinue^  and  was  soon  followed  by 
aswann  of  foreigners.  This  favour  towards  foreigners,  and 
tbeir  anprincipl^  conduct  for  twenty  years,  involved  him 
in  continual  disputes  with  the  barons.  By  Eleanor,  and 
the  foreigners  at  his  court,  he  was  persuaded  to  violate  the 
Great  Charter;  and  thou8;h,  to  obtam  grants  of  money  from 
parliament,  he  again  ratified  it,  in  1244  and  in  1253,  yet  the 
ceremony  was  scarcely  over  than>  following  the  advice  of  his 
foreign  favourites,  his  oath,  that  he  would  keep  these  charters 
niTioiate  as  he  was  a  man,  a  Christian,  a  knight,  and  a  king, 
^as  soon  forgotten,  and  whatever  confidence  the  nation  yet 
^  in  him  was  uprooted. 

To  this  lust  cause  of  ofience  was  added  Henry's  unsuccess- 
^^  expeditions  to  the  Continent.  In  the  year  1242  he  en- 
gaged m  a  war  wiUi  Louis,  king  of  France,  and  in  1263 
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embarked  in  a  project  to  raise  one  of  his  sons  to  the  throne  of 
the  Two  Sicilies ;  but  in  both  these  expeditions  he  failed,  and 
returned  loaded  with  disgrace  and  dishonour.  In  order  to 
raise  money  for  these  expeditions  Henry  had  recourse  to 
oppressive  exactions^  and  to  borrowing  of  money ;  but  what- 
ever sums  were  raised,  they  were  soon  dissipated ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  he  was  a  bankrupt  king.  The 
pope  brought  a  claim  against  him  of  more  than  ^100,000 ; 
and  as  he  was  a  creditor  that  could  enforce  payment  by 
excommunication,  interdict,  and  dethronement,  Uenry  levied 
enormous  contributions  on  the  churches  of  Enghmd  and 
Ireland.  These  proceedings  made  the  clerey  as  openly  hos- 
tile to  him  as  were  the  lay  barons :  when  culed  upon  to  take 
up  some  of  the  pope's  bills,  some  of  the  prelates  boldly  re- 
fused, and  threatened  to  exchange  their  .mitres  for  a  warrior's 
helmet.  A  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  year  1258  brought  a 
crisis.  In  the  month  of  May  a  parliament  was  called  at 
Westminster,  and  as  the  king  entered  there  was  a  rattling  of 
swords.  He  looked  round,  and  saw  the  barons  in  complete 
armour;  on  which  he  asked  whether  he  were  a  prisoner. 
"  Not  so,"  exclaimed  Roger  Bigod ;  *'  but  your  foreign  fa- 
vourites, and  your  own  extravagance,  have  involved  this 
realm  in  great  wretchedness ;  wherefore  we  demand  that  the 
powers  of  government  be  entrusted  and  made  over  to  a  com- 
mittee of  bishops  and  barons,  that  the  same  may  root  up 
abuses  and  enact  good  laws."  Henry  knew  his  helplessness, 
and  foresaw  his  danger;  and,  yielding  to  the  storm,  he  as- 
sured the  barons,  who  were  headed  by  Simon  Montford,  earl 
of  Leicester,  that  he  was  ready  to  give  all  possible  satisfac- 
tion. A  parliament  was  summoned  at  Oxford  to  digest  a 
new  plan  of  government,  and  to  elect  persons  who  were  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  chief  authority. 

The  parliament,  which  the  royalists  called  the  Mad  Parlia- 
ment, met  at  O^dbrd  on  the  11th  of  June.  The  barons 
attended  in  arms,  and  a  committee  of  government  was  ap- 
pointed without  a  murmur  on  the  part  of  Heniy :  it  consisted 
of  twenty-four  members,  twelve  oi  whom  were  chosen  by  the 
barons,  and  twelve  by  the  king.  At  the  head  of  this  supreme 
council  was  the  earl  of  Leicester,  to  the  maintenance  of  whose 
ordinances,  Henry,  and  afterwards  his  son  Edward,  took  a 
solemn  oath.  In  the  hands  of  this  council  the  whole  state 
underwent  a  complete  alteration :  all  its  former  officers  were 
displaced,  and  creatures  of  the  twenty-four  barons  were  put 
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m  tfaeir  room.  The  authority  of  the  king  was  abridged,  and 
all  pariiamentary  power  given  up  to  the  twelve  persons  be- 
tweea  each  session.  An  oligarchy  was  on  the  point  of  being 
established ;  but  the  barons  soon  disagreed  among  themselves, 
and  were  soon  opposed  by  the  knights  of  shires  or  counties, 
who  complained  that  they  did  no  good  in  th6  way  of  reform. 
By  degrees,  two  ^tions  were  formed  in  the  council ;  the  one 
hoided  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the  other  by  the  earl  of 
Leicester.  Reconciliations  and  breaches  were  made  between 
these  factions,  and  between  the  barons  generally  and  the  court. 
At  length,  in  the  year  1262,  Henry,  who  had  long  rejoiced 
at  the  division  among  his  barons,  resolved  to  escape  from 
their  authority.  Having  obtained  a  papal  dispensation  for 
the  oaths  he  had  taken  at  Oxford,  he  told  the  committee  of 
government  he  should  henceforth  govern  without  them.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  from  behind 
those  strong  walls  he  ordered  that  the  gates  of  London  should 
be  closed,  and  that  all  the  citiasens  should  swear  fresh  fealty 
to  him. 

At  this  time  prince  Edward  was  in  France,  and  it  was 
agreed  by  both  parties  to  await  his  arrival.  When  he  ar- 
rived, instead  of  joining  his  father,  he  went  over  to  the  barons ; 
but  the  cause  of  the  kmg  prevailed,  and  Leicester  took  refuge 
in  France.  In  1263,  the  earl  of  Gloucester  died,  and  his  son, 
instead  of  beine  the  rival ,  became  the  friend  of  Leicester.  On 
the  other  hand,  prince  Edward  now  joined  his  father.  The 
eari  of  Leicester  returned  to  England  in  April,  and,  rais- 
ing the  banner  of  war,  marched  upon  London,  where  he  was 
jomed  by  the  mayor  and  the  common  people.  The  king  was 
safe  in  the  Tower,  and  prince  Edward  fled  to  Windsor 
Castle.  A  temporary  reconciliation  took  place  in  July ;  but 
by  the  month  of  October  the  king  was  ^ain  in  arms  against 
the  barons,  and  the  sword  was  drawn,  never  to  be  sheathed 
till  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  prevailed. 

The  opening  of  the  campaign  in  1264  was  in  favour  of  the 
royalists ;  but  their  fortunes  changed  when  they  marched  to 
the  southern  coast.  The  two  armies  met  at  Lewes ;  and,  af^er 
2  hard-fought  battle,  Henry  was  completely  defeated,  and, 
^h  his  son  Edward  and  many  of  his  nobles,  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  Leicester.  The  king  and  the  young  prince  were 
fint  confined  in  Dover  Castle ;  but  early  in  1265  they  were 
^oved  from  thence,  and  placed  in  the  enjoyment  of  con- 
nderable  personal  liberty,  by  order  of  a  parliament  summoned 
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to  consider  their  case :  this  was  fatal  to  the  earl  of  Leicester. 
A  plan  was  concerted  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  the  earl  of 
Gloacester,  who  now  set  himself  np  as  a  rival  to  Montfort, 
for  Edward's  release^  and  this  plan  was  successful :  the  prince 
escaped  on  a  fleet  horse^  and  joined  the  earl  of  Gloucester  at 
LudloWy  where  the  royal  banner  was  raised.    The  earl  of 
Leicester,  with  the  king  in  his  possession,  remained  at  Here- 
ford, while  his  eldest  son,  Simon  de  Montford^  with  a  part 
of  his  army,  was  in  Sussex.     Prince  Edward  sought  to  pre- 
vent the  junction  of  these  separated  forces,  and  to  keep  the 
earl  on  the  rio'ht  bank  of  the  Severn ;  but  Leicester  crossed 
that  river  and  encamped  near  Worcester,  where  he  expected 
his  son  would  join  him.     Simon  de  Montford,  however,  was 
surprised  by  night  near  Kenilworth,  and  defeated  by  Edward 
with  great  loss ;  and,  on  the  earl's  advancing  to  Evesham, 
he   was  surrounded  by  the  victors.    A  temble  battle  was 
fought,  and  was  won  by  the  prince :  the  bravest  and  best  of 
Leicester's  friends  fell  in  heaps  around  him,  and  at  last  the 
great  earl  himself  was  slain,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand. 
But  death  could   not  save  him  from  the  barbarous  ven- 
geance of  the  victors :  his  body  was  mutilated  in  a  brutal 
and  disgusting  manner^  and  was  thus  presented  to  the  wife 
of  the  lord  Roger  Mortimer^  one  of  the  earl's  deadly  ene- 
mies. 

When  the  battle  commenced  the  king  was  in  the  earl's 
camp  on  a  war-horse,  and  encased  in  armour,  which  con- 
cealed his  features.  In  one  of  the  charges  he  was  dismounted 
and  in  danger  of  being  slain ;  but  on  crying  out  that  he  was 
Henry  of  Winchester,  the  prince,  who  happened  to  be  near, 
ran  to  his  rescue,  and  carried  him  out  of  the  melee.  After 
the  victory  he  resumed  the  sceptre,  and  summoned  a  par- 
liament at  Winchester.  Although  this  parliament  would  not 
submit  to  the  revocation  of  any  part  of  the  Great  Charter, 
some  severe  sentences  were  passed  against  the  family  and 
partizans  of  the  late  earl;  and  the  citizens  of  London  were  de- 
prived of  their  charter.  These  severe  measures  against  the 
barons  gave  rise  to  several  revolts,  in  which  the  citizens  of 
London  were  prominently  engaged :  even  the  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter was  driven  into  rebellion.  At  length  a  more  moderate 
course  was  adopted :  an  edict  was  promulgated,  in  1266,  by 
which  fines  were  imposed  upon  the  vanquished  party,  instead 
of  personal  punishment  and  confiscations.  By  degrees,  the 
kingdom  settled  into  a  more  peaceable  state;  and,  in  1269, 
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the  long  consented  to  several  popular  laws,  and  to  the  con- 
ciliation of  the  Great  Charter. 

In  the  fear  1270,  prince  Edward,  seeing  the  country  tran- 
quil, took  the  cross,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  nearly  one 
hundred  English  harons  and  knights.  Many  of  these  left 
their  bones  to  bleach  on  the  Syrian  shore«  and  Edward  him- 
self nearly  lost  his  life  by  the  da^er  of  an  assassin.  The 
assaBBin  obtained  admission  to  his  presence,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  the  emir  of  Joppa  was  desirous  to  turn  Christian ; 
and  while  the  prince  reaa  the  dispatches  offered  for  his  pe- 
rasal,  a  blow  was  aimed  at  his  heart  Edward  received  the 
dagger  in  his  arm,  and  closing  with  the  assailant,  slew  him 
widi  the  weapon  he  had  used.  Edward  took  possession  of 
Acre,  having  only  a  small  force ;  he  found  that  his  stay  in 
Palestine  would  be  of  little  use,  and  after  consenting  to  a  pro- 
posal of  the  Turkish  sultan,  tJiat  the  Christians  remaining 
there  should  not  be  molested  for  ten  years,  he  returned  home- 
wards. While  in  Italy  he  received  the  news  of  his  father's 
death,  who  expired  at  Westminster,  November  16,  1272, 
having  lived  sixty-eight  years,  fifty-six  of  which  he  had  been 
lungr. 

The  reign  of  Henry  III.  was  indiorious ;  arising  from  his 
want  of  prudence  and  principle.  He  was  fond  of  peace ;  but 
his  want  of  faith  with  the  oarons  led  to  cruel  intestine  con- 
gests. But  under  all  the  evils  of  his  misrule,  England  im- 
proved and  acquired  much  solid  strength  during  his  reign. 
Commerce  was  extended,  and  domestic  industry  stimulated. 
Both  citizens  and  peasants  were  advanced  in  the  scale  of 
society,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  defective  culti- 
vation and  of  imperfect  manufactures.  But  this  was  not 
owing  to  the  skill  of  Henry  as  a  ruler :  rather  it  arose  from 
his  mismani^ement  and  careless  profusion.  Thus  the  drains 
which  he  made  upon  the  wealtn  of  his  country  for  foreign 
purposes  led  to  increased  commerce ;  good,  therefore,  arising 
OQt  of  evil.  Henry  was,  in  a  word,  better  fitted  for  the  clois- 
ters than  a  throne.  He  was  grossly  superstitious,  even  for  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  as  many  incidents  testify.  Thus,  on 
one  occasion,  he  summoned  the  great  and  learned  men  of  his 
kingdom  to  hear  of  a  sacred  benefit  latelv  conferred  upon 
England.  This  sacred  benefit  was  a  phial  containing  what 
vas  said  to  be  a  small  quantity  of  the  blood  shed  by  the  Re- 
deemer on  the  Mount  of  Calvary ;  and  he  required  the  attend- 
aiice  of  those  he  had  summoned  on  the  following  day,  when 
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he  carried  it  in  a  procession  to  Westminster  Abbey,  through 
a  deep  and  miry  road,  without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  rehc. 
Trae  piety  is  lovely  in  the  character  of  a  monarch,  but  such 
superstition  as  this  begets  the  contempt  of  their  subjects  and 
of  posterity. 

EDWARD  I.,  suHNAMED  Ironside. 

A.  D.  1272.    Edward  was  proclaimed  at  the  new  Temple 
by  the  barons,  '^  kin^  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland>  and  duke 
of  Aquitaine."    On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  father^  he  ex- 
hibited much  sorrow,  but  he  showed  no  anxiety  to  return  to 
England.     He  sojourned  at  Rome,  Paris,  and  Guienne  till 
the  year  1274.    While  at  Guienne  he  received  a  challenge 
from  the  count  of  Chalons,  to  meet  him  lance  to  lance  in  a 
tournament.     Edward,  as  a  true  knight,  considered  himself 
bound  in  honour  to  accept  the  count's  challenge,  although 
there  was  a  rumoiir  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  challenger. 
Edward  was  attended  by  a  thousand  champions,  but  the 
count  of  Chalons  rode  to  the  spot  with  nearly  two  thousand. 
On  their  meeting,  the  image  of  war  was  converted  into  its 
stem  reality :  a  sanguinary  battle  took  place,  in  which  the 
foot-soldiers  took  part  as  well  as  the  knights.    The  English 
crossbow-men  drove  the  French  in&ntry  from  the  field,  and 
then  mixing  with  the  English  horse,  they  overthrew  many  of 
the  count's  knights,  by  stabbing  their  horses,  or  cutting  their 
saddle-girths.   Edward  himself  had  a  fierce  struggle  with  the 
count,  who  was  renowned  for  his  physical  strength.     The 
count  was  hurled  fi*om  his  saddle  to  tne  ground  with  a  dread- 
ful shock ;  and  when  remounted  by  some  of  his  knights  he 
cried  out  for  quarter.     Edward  was  so  enraged  that  he  kept 
hammering  on  the  iron  armour  of  his  suppliant  foe  for  some 
time^  and  at  last  rejected  his  sword,  and  made  him  surrender 
to  a  common  soldier :  a  disgrace  to  which  no  true  knight 
would  have  submitted.    The  English  were  victorious :  many 
knights  were  obliged  to  ransom  their  persons,  their  arms,  and 
their  horses,  while  many  of  the  French  footmen  were  slaiii) 
because,  a  chronicler  says,  ^<  they  were  but  rascals,  and  no 
great  account  was  made  of  them." 

Edward  now  resolved  to  return  to  England.  On  the  2Dd 
of  August,  1274,  belauded  at  Dover,  and  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month  he  was  crowned,  together  with  Eleanor  his  wife, 
in  Westminster  Abbey.     Holinshed  says  that  or  their  en- 
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(nooe  mto  London  they  were  received  with  all  jov  that  miffht 
he  devised.  The  streets  were  hung  with  rich  cloths  of  fSk, 
arras,  and  tapestry :  the  aldermen  and  hursesses  threw  out 
iiandfulls  of  gold  and  silver  from  their  wmdows ;  and  the 
conduits  ran  plentifully  with  white  and  red  wine,  that  each 
creature  might  drink  his  fill. 

If  the  citizens  of  London,  however,  were  rich,  the  govern- 
ment was  poor  and  embarrassed.  This  circumbtance  seems 
to  have  been  the  real  cause  of  Edward's  cruelty  to  the  Jews, 
which  was  exhibited  inmiediately  after  his  accession.  The 
rest  of  the  nation  were  protected  from  spoliation  by  the  Oreat 
Charter  and  the  power  of  parliaments,  but  the  Jews  were 
left  naked  to  oppression :  no  hand  or  tongue  was  raised  in 
their  defence,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  rejoiced  in  their 
ruin.  For  many  years  the  coin  had  been  clipped  and  adul- 
terated, and  this  crime  was  laid  to  their  charge.  Clipped 
money  might  be  found  upon  every  person  in  tne  kingdom, 
but  the  poor  Jews  were  alone  punished  for  having  it  in  their 
possession.  Hundreds  of  both  sexes  were  hanged,  and  the 
nouses  and  all  the  property  of  every  one  that  suffered  went 
to  the  crown.  The  religious  antipathies  of  Edward  went 
hand  in  hand  with  his  rapacity.  As  a  zealous  crusader,  he 
detested  all  unbelievers,  and  he  committed  the  same  wrongs 
upon  the  Jews  as  the  Mahommedans  committed  upon  Chris- 
tians in  Palestine.  Thus  he  put  a  capitation  or  poll-tax 
npon  them,  and  compelled  them  to  wear  a  distinctive  and 
odious  badge  upon  their  dress,  both  of  which  were  Turkish 
customs.  Throughout  his  whole  reign,  indeed,  the  Jew  was 
the  object  of  his  vengeance;  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
the  whole  nation.  In  the  year  1290,  soon  after  the  sitting  of 
a  parliament  at  Westminster,  he  issued  a  proclamation  com- 
manding all  Jews,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  quit  the  king- 
dom within  two  months.  Although  robbed  and  persecuted 
as  they  had  lone  been,  their  total  number  was  then  consider- 
able :  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven  individuals 
feoeived  the  king's  pass,  with  the  permission  to  carry  with 
them  as  much  of  tneir  ready  money  as  would  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  their  voyage.  But  not  all  these  reached  other 
lands,  for  the  English  mariners  thought  it  no  sin  to  be  as  ra- 
pacious as  the  kmg  towards  them,  and  they  robbed  and 
drowned  many  of  them  during  their  passage.  The  houses  of 
the  exiles,  with  their  lands,  merchandise,  debts,  bonds,  tallies, 
and  obligations  were  all  seized  by  the  king. 
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During  his  persecution  of  the  Jews,  Edward  enacted  many 
just  and  wise  laws  for  his  Christian  subjectSi  and  took  mea- 
sures to  enforce  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  repress 
the  disorders  which  the  carelessness  of  his  father  had  per- 
mitted to  arise.  His  ruling  passion,  however,  was  a  desire 
of  conquest.  The  subjugation  of  Wales  was  the  first  object 
at  which  he  aimed ;  and  afler  two  invasions,  one  in  1277,  and 
the  other  in  1282,  that  country  was  conquered.  Llewellyn, 
the  Welsh  king,  was  killed  in  a  skirmish ;  and  David,  hb 
brother,  the  last  sovereign  prince  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
ruling  families  in  Europe,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death,  **  because  he  was  a  traitor  to  the  king  who  had  made 
him  a  knight.''  While  in  Wales,  Eleanor  bore  him  a  son,  in 
the  castle  of  Caernarvon;  and  Edward  availed  himself  of 
that  circumstance,  by  presenting  the  infant  to  the  people  as 
their  countiyman,  and  telling  them  that  he  who  was  bom 
among  them  should  be  their  prince.  From  this  time  the  eldest 
son  of  the  king  of  England  has  always  been  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 

After  the  subjugation  of  Wales,  Edward  passed  three 
years  on  the  Continent,  where  he  was  engaged  as  unipire  to 
settle  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  the  icings  of  France, 
Arragon,  and  the  house  of  Anjou,  respecting  the  island 
of  Sicily.  In  the  mean  time  his  own  kingdom  fell  into  dis- 
order, and  parliament  refused  him  a  supply  of  money  until 
he  returned.  On  his  return,  in  1289,  he  round  much  requir- 
ing his  attention.  All  the  judges,  except  two,  had  been 
guilty  of  bribery;  and  he  raised  large  sums  by  inflicting  fines 
on  the  delinquents.  Edward  sought  to  replenish  his  treasury, 
also,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  titles  of  all  landholders.  Those 
whose  rights  were  not  clearly  made  out,  were  compelled  to 
purchase  from  the  king  a  confirmation  of  their  titles.  This 
unpopular  course,  however,  was  checked  by  earl  Warenne. 
On  being  required  to  show  his  title  to  his  lands,  he  pointed 
to  the  sword  of  his  ancestors,  and  declared  that  what  .had 
won  his  estates  should  keep  them.  Such  title-deeds  were 
not  to  be  disputed ;  Edward  prudently  stopped  all  further 
inquiries. 

In  the  year  1290  the  crown  of  Scotland  became  open  to 
several  competitors.  This  event  arose  from  the  death  of 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  the  queen  of  Norway,  who  was 
grandchild  and  heiress  of  Alexander  III.  Margaret  died  in 
the  Orkneys  before  she  reached  the  shores  of  Scotland^  and 
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na  then  only  eight  jears  of  age.  Edward  had  arranged 
for  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  by  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  his  son  and  this  infant  princess,  and  the  terms  had 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Scottish  barons.  This  plan  was  frus- 
trated by  tlie  death  of  Margaret ;  but  Edward  was  ambitious, 
aod  he  resolved  to  unite  me  two  kingdoms  by  the  right  of 
the  sword.  Circumstances  &youred  his  yiews.  There  were 
thirteen  candidates  for  the  vacant  throne;  but  only  three, 
Baliol,  Bruce,  and  Hastings  had  claims  which  required  con* 
sideration.  Edward  was  requested  to  decide  between  these 
claimants,  and  he  advanced  to  the  borders  with  an  army  for 
that  purpose.  Several  conferences  took  place  between  him 
and  the  barons,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  cause,  and  report  to  Edward.  The  final  decision  of  the 
caase  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  1292;  and  that  de- 
cision was  that  Edward  claimed  the  crown  for  himself,  and 
appointed  Bahol  his  deputy.  Baliol  did  homage  to  Edward 
for  his  kingdom  at  Newcastle,  on  the  26th  of  December;  but 
the  English  monarch  soon  Qonvinced  him  that  he  was  a  vassal 
rather  than  king.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  Baliol 
was  repeatedly  called  upon  to  appear  in  the  Engush  courts  to 
answer  as  a  defendant  in  all  sorts  of  causes.  At,  the  com- 
mencement of  this  rough  usage  Baliol  bore  it  with  submis- 
non ;  but  on  a  war  breaiking  out  between  England  and  France, 
on  the  seizure  of  Guienne  by  Philip,  he  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  serious  efiPort  to  cast  on  Edward's  yoke.  By  a 
treaty  signed  at  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1295,  he  engaged  to 
assist  Philip  in  his  wars  with  his  whole  power ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  a  Scottish  army  invaded  Cum- 
hierland,  and,  laying  waste  the  country  as  they  proceeded, 
marched  to  Carlisle  and  attacked  that  place.  But  no  power 
the  Scots  could  bring  into  the  field  was  able  to  withstand  the 
army  with  which  Edward  appeared  on  their  borders.  He 
overthrew  their  forces  in  many  engagements,  and  by  the 
month  of  August  became  undisputed  master  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  ^ving  conquered  tnem,  Edward  took  ever^ 
precaution  to  secure  his  title,  and  to  abolish  those  distinctions 
which  were  likely  to  foster  a  spirit  of  independence.  Baliol 
was  earned  a  prisoner  to  London,  and  all  records  and  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  that  inspired  the  Scots  with  a  spirit  of 
national  pride,  were  destroyed. 

Edward  now  determined  to  attack  France.     He  was  em- 
barking for  diis  purpose  in  the  year  1297,  when  he  received 
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intelligence  of  a  revolt  in  Scotland,  which  was  headed  by  the 
renowned  William  Wallace.  He  left  the  suppression.of 
this  revolt  to  John  de  Warenne,  governor  of  Scotland ;  but  he 
was  unequal  to  the  task.  Scotland  was  lost,  by  the  actiyity 
and  prowess  of  Wallace,  more  suddenly  than  it  had  been  won. 
The  war  in  Flanders  with  the  French  kin^  detamed  Edward 
in  that  country  till  the  spring  of  1298,  when,  having  agreed 
to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Philip,  he  returned  home.  He  had 
previously  commanded  that  a  general  muster  of  the  militaiy 
force  of  the  kingdom  should  take  place  at  York;  and  on  his 
arrival  he  summoned  the  barons  and  other  military  tenants 
to  re-assemble  there  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  More  than 
one  hundred  thousand  warriors  met  him  there;  and  from  this 
point  he  advanced  into  Scotland.  He  found  the  Scottish 
army  encamped  near  Falkirk,  and  a  great  battle  was  fought 
there,  in  which  Wallace  was  defeated :  it  is  said  that  fifteen 
thousand  of  the  Scots  fell  on  that  &tal  day.  Wallace,  with 
the  remnant  of  his  army  fled  to  Stirling ;  but  he  was  driven 
from  thence  by  the  English;  and  the  victorious  invaders 
carried  fire  and  sword  through  the  country  in  all  directions. 
By  the  middle  of  September  Edward  regained  possession  of 
all  the  priAcipal  places  of  strength  in  the  south  of  Scotland; 
but  the  whol6  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Forth  was 
still  unsubdued.  Edward,  however,  was  obliged  at  that  time 
to  leave  the  country,  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  suste- 
nance for  his  troops. 

The  wars  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Guienne  were  very  ex- 
pensive, and  they  had  caused  Edward  to  oppress  the  English 
people  with  levies  and  taxes.  All  classes  sufiered  fi*om  his 
Exactions,  in  the  raising  of  which  he  frequently  infringed  on 
the  constitutional  charter.  In  this  course  he  was  resisted  by 
both  the  clergy  and  the  nobles ;  but  he  bore  down  all  oppo- 
sition by  8  solemn  promise  that  after  the  war  was  over  he 
would  make  amends  for  the  past  Accordingly,  in  March, 
1299,  while  the  laurels  of  FalKirk  were  fresh  on  his  brow,  at 
a  meeting  of  parliament,  the  barons  required  the  ftilfilment  of 
his  promise*  Edward  endeavoured  to  gain  time ;  and  when 
he  found  they  were  urgent,  he  retired  from*  London  on  the 
plea  of  ill  health*  Tne  barons,  however,  would  not  be 
evaded ;  they  followed  him,  and  he  at  last  granted  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Great  Charter.  But  still  Edward  considered 
his  concession  as  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  his  high  pre- 
rogative ;  and  fi'om  the  moment  he  made  it,  he  occupied  his 
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iekire  in  devising  means  to  overthrow  the  power  of  par- 
liament. 

Edward's  campaign  in  Flanders  had  been  unfortunate ; 
bat  the  French  king  did  not  long  enjoy  its  conquest.  In  the 
year  1302  the  burghers  of  Ghent,  LiUey  Bruges,  and  other 
free  cities  defeated  his  armies,  and  then  elected  John  of 
Namur  to  be  their  governor-general.  Philip  longed  to  re- 
cover Flanders,  and  Edward  wished  to  get  back  Guienne ; 
and  but  for  the  pope's  mediation  war  would  have  been 
renewed  between  them.  At  the  pontiff's  suggestion,  Ed- 
ward, wbo  had  been  for  some  years  a  widower,  married 
Margaret,  the  sister  of  Philip,  while  his  eldest  son,  the  prince 
of  Wales,  was  privately  contracted,  by  proxy,  to  Isabella, 
daughter  of  that  sovereign.  This  double  marriage  was  ac- 
companied by  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  by  which  Edward  recovered  Guienne.  The  Fle- 
mings were  given  up  to  the  French  king,  who  avenged  his 
recent  defeat  by  a  frightful  massacre  of  the  burghers  and 
peasants ;  but  after  the  carnage  of  many  battles,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  treat  with  them  on  terms  by  which  they  preserved 
all  their  ancient  liberties. 

After  this  defeat  of  Wallace  at  Falkirk,  he  resigned  the 
regency  of  the  kingdom  to  Comyn^  and  a  desultory  warfare 
was  continued  between  the  Scots  and  the  English.  By  the 
termination  of  the  dispute  with  France,  Edward  was  left  free 
to  tarn  with  his  whole  power  to  the  Scottish  war ;  and  early 
in  1304,  Comyn  and  otlier  noblemen  made  their  submission 
to  him  at  Strathorde,  in  Fifeshire.  Wallace  fled  to  the 
moors  and  marshes,  and  betook  himself  to  his  old  occupation 
of  plunder;  but  in  the  year  1305  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
treachery,  and  executed  at  the  Elms  in  Smithfield.  Baliol  was 
now  dead;  but  at  this  juncture,  Bioice,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
claimants,  resolved  on  attempting  to  obtain  the  kingdom :  he 
opened  the  plan  to  Comyn ;  but  he  disclosed  his  views  to  Ed- 
ward; and  Bruce,  who  was  then  in  England,  fled  in  haste  to 
Scotland.  His  first  act  on  his  arrival  there  was  to  murder 
Comyn,  whom  he  met  in  a  Franciscan  monastery  at  Dum- 
fries: Comyn  was  slain  before  the  altar.  Bruce  then  col- 
lected followers,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned ;  but  tho 
power  of  Edward  was  too  strong  for  him :  his  troops  were 
dispersed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  flight.  Early 
in  1307,  Bruce  again  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  armv, 
and  he  made  a  successful  attack  upon  the  English  at  Carrick. 
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On  hearing  this  Edward  uttered  a  yoWy  with  all  the  solem- 
nities of  chiTalry,  that  he  would  exterminate  the  revolters; 
and  heing  then  seriously  ill^  he  charged  his  nohles,  in  case  of 
his  death^  to  keep  his  body  unburied  till  his  vow  was  accom- 
plished. He  proceeded  towards  the  north  in  a  horse-litter ; 
but  on  arrival  at  Carlisle  he  felt  himself  somewhat  recovered, 
and  he  then  mounted  his  war-horse.  Nature,  however,  was 
exhausted :  he  died  at  Burghrupon-the-Sands,  a  few  miles 
beyond  Carlisle,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  last 
breath  was  spent  in  enjoinin?  his  son  and  his  nobles  to  prose- 
cute the  great  design  of  his  life — the  conquest  of  Scotland. 

Edward  bestowed  various  benefits  on  his  English  subjects, 
and  greatly  promoted  English  liberty ;  but  these  benefits  were 
not  freely  bestowed ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  reluctantly 
conceded.  His  ruling  passion  was  martial  glory ;  and  it  was 
to  obtain  the  means  of  gratifying  this  ungodly  passion  that 
he  was  induced  to  grant  those  privileges  which  bring  honoar 
to  his  reign.  One  of  these  privileges  was  an  extension  of 
power  to  the  commons  in  parliament :  in  the  year  1295  re- 
presentatives were  summoned  from  one  hundred  and  twentv- 
four  cities  and  boroughs.  Several  laws  were  also  enacted  re- 
specting landed  property,  which  ultimately  did  much  to 
weaken  the  feudal  tenures,  and  lessen  the  power  of  the  nobi- 
lity. In  a  word,  the  ambition  of  Edward  was  made  the 
means  of  adding  more  to  the  solid  interests  of  the  kingdom 
than  any  of  those  who  went  before  or  succeeded  him. 

EDWARD   II.,   SURNAMED  OF   CAERNARVON. 

A.D.  1307.  Edward  II.  was  peacefully  recognised  at  Ca> 
lisle  by  the  unanimous  consent  oi  the  nobles  present  with  the 
army  there,  on  the  day  after  his  father's  death.  This  prince 
was  much  beloved  by  the  English  people;  but  he  had 
already  betrayed  weaknesses  that  would  overthrow  the  strong- 
est throne.  He  had  been  surrounded  by  favourites  and  pa- 
rasites, and  one  of  them,  Piers  Gaveston,  was  driven  from 
England  by  his  father.  On  his  death-bed  Edward  charged 
him,  under  pain  of  his  curse,  not  to  recall  this  minion ;  but, 
unmindfiil  of  this,  the  voung  monarch,  on  his  accession,  sent 
for  Gaveston,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  earldom  of  Corn- 
wall, with  other  honours  and  immense  estates.  At  the  same 
time,  though  he  made  a  semblance  of  prosecuting  the  war  in 
Scotland,  he  took  no  steps  to  check  the  progress  of  Bruce : 
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lie  simply  inarched  as  far  north  as  Camnoch^  on  the  borders 
of  Ajrshirey  from  whence  he  made  his  way  back  to  England. 
Gaveston  joined  Edward  in  Scotland,  and  he  had  scarcely 
made  his  appearance  when  the  whole  body  of  the  government 
was  changed.  The  chancellor^  the  barons  of  the  exchequer^ 
the  judges,  and  all  the  officers  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  deceased  monarch  were  deprived  of  their  places.  Some 
of  them  were  even  thrown  into  prison ;  a  fate  which  particu- 
larly befel  the  lord  treasurer,  Walton  de  Langton,  bishop  of 
Lichfield.  The  whole  of  Edward's  care  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  to  disgust  every  feeling  and  prejudice  of  his  barons, 
and  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  his  minion.  Edward  married 
him  to  his  own  niece,  made  him  lord  chamberlain,  and  gave 
him  not  only  estates  in  England  but  also  an  extensive  grant 
of  lands  in  Ouienne. 

In  the  year  1308  Edward  repaired  to  France  to  marry 
Isabella,  to  whom  he  had  been  affianced  by  his  father.  He 
left  Gaveston  regent  during  his  absence ;  and  on  his  return 
he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  flEivourite,  hugged  and 
kissed  him,  and  called  him  brother.  At  the  coronation, 
which  was  celebrated,  with  great  magnificence,  on  the  24th  of 
February,  nearly  all  the  honours  were  conferrod  upon  Oaves* 
ton,  little  regard  being  paid  to  the  hereditary  offices  of  the  great 
barons.  Ail  this  tended  to  inflame  Gaveston's  breast  with 
pride,  and  the  barons  with  anger.  Four  days  after  the  coro- 
nation, the  barons  requested  Edward  to  banish  his  favourite, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  comply :  Gaveston  took  an  oath  that 
he  would  never  return  to  England,  and  the  bishops  bound 
him  on  his  oath  by  the  threats  of  excommunication.  On  his 
departure,  Edward  employed  every  expedient  to  mitigate 
the  animosity  of  the  barons;  and  when  he  fancied  he  had 
sacceeded,  he  sent  to  recall  his  favourite.  The  afiected  hu- 
mility of  Gaveston  on  his  return  obtained  a  formal  consent  to 
his  re-establishment  in  England  from  parliament;  but  his 
insolence  and  arrogance  soon  set  this  aside.  It  was  the 
minion's  custom  to  indulge  in  rude  witticisms  at  the  expense 
of  the  English  nobles :  the  earl  of  Lancaster  was  called  the 
^  old  hog ;"  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  because  he  was  pale  and 
tall,  **  Joseph  the  Jew ;"  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  "  the  black 
dog  of  Aidenne."  On  hearing  this,  the  earl  of  Warwick 
vowed  that  he  would  one  day  make  the  minion  feel  '^  the 
black  dog's  teeth."  That  day  soon  arrived.  In  the  year 
1311  Edward  was  in  great  straits  for  money,  and  the  barons, ' 
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who  met  at  Westminster  in  arms,  instead  of  responding  to 
his  demand)  recalled  all  grants  made  by  him  to  his  favourite ; 
decreed)  that  all  made  thereafter,  without  the  consent  of  par- 
liamenty  should  be  null  and  void ;  that  Gtiveston  should  be 
banished)  on  pain  of  death  in  case  of  return ;  that  the  king 
should  not  leave  the  kingdom,  or  make  war  without  their 
consent;  that  the  baronage  should  have  the  power  of  grant- 
ing a  regent  during  his  absence ;  and  that  all  the  great  officers 
of  the  crown,  and  the  governors  of  foreign  possessions  should 
at  all  times  be  chosen  by  the  baronage,  or  with  their  advice 
and  consent  in  parliament.  To  all  these  ordinances  £dward 
was  compelled  to  affix  his  signature.  Gaveston  retired  to 
Flanders ;  but  in  less  than  two  months  he  was  again  with  his 
royal  master  at  York,  whither  Edward  had  retired  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  collect  an  army  that  would 
support  him.  The  barons  soon  after  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
royal  party  at  Newcastle,  and  Edward  with  his  £avoarite 
'  sailed  away  in  a  vessel,  leaving  his  wife  in  the  hands  of  the 
barons.  Gaveston  threw  himself  into  Scarborough  Castle, 
but  that  fortress  was  not  tenable ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1312 
he  surrendered  on  capitulation  to  '^  Joseph  the  Jew,"  who 
pledged  his  faith  that  no  harm  should  happen  to  him,  and 
that  he  should  be  confined  in  his  own  castle  at  Wallin^brd. 
On  the  following  morning,  however,  Graveston  found  himself 
passed  into  the  hands  of  '^  the  black  dog  of  Ardenne,"  who 
carried  him  in  triumph  to  Warwick  Castle.  In  the  castle  a 
hurried  council,  composed  of  the  earls  of  Lancaster,  Here- 
ford, and  Arundel  sat  upon  the  prisoner ;  and  it  was  resolved 
to  put  him  to  death,  in  conformity  with  the  recent  ordinance 
passed  by  parliament.  In  despair  Gaveston  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  *^  old  hog,"  calling  him  now  "  gentle  lord ;" 
but  there  was  no  mercy  shown  him:  he  was  hurried  to 
Blacklow  Hill,  about  two  miles  from  Warwick,  where  a 
Welsh  executioner  struck  off  his  head. 

This  tragedy  threw  the  king  into  an  agony  of  grief;  but 
he  soon  dried  his  tears,  and  thought  of  revenge.  For  six 
months  he  and  his  barons  were  in  anqs  against  each  other, 
but  no  battle  took  place ;  and  in  the  year  1313  a  reconciliation 
was  confirmed  by  treaty.  The  barons  knelt  before  the  king 
in  Westminster  Hall,  amnesties  were  published,  and  the 
plate  and  jewels  of  the  deceased  favourite  were  surrendered 
to  Edward,  the  weak  prince  finding  consolation  in  these  for 
the  absence  of  their  owner. 
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In  the  meantime  the  Scottish  patriots  had  undermined  the 
Abric  of  the  deceased  mcmarch's  ambition.  After  the  death 
of  Gayeston  Edward  took  the  field  against  them  in  something 
like  earnest  He  summoned  all  the  military  power  of  Eng- 
land, and  many  of  the  Irish  chiefs^  to  meet  him  at  Berwick 
on  the  11th  of  June ;  and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  including  a  body  of  forty  thousand  cavalry,  assembled 
at  that  place  of  rendezrous.  At  the  head  of  this  army  Ed- 
ward proceeded  to  Scotland,  adyancing  by  the  east  coast  to 
Edinburgh.  From  Edinburgh  he  turned  to  the  west,  pro- 
ceeding along  the  right  bank  of  the  Forth  towards  Stirhng. 
Brace  with  his  army,  amounting  to  about  forty  thousand  men, 
was  posted  at  Bannockbum,  a  little  south  of  Stirling,  and 
here  the  two  armies  joined  battle.  Bruce  was  victorious : 
wme  accounts  state  that  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  Ed- 
ward's forces  were  slain,  while  many  others  were  taken  pri- 
Boners.  Edward  made  uiother  attempt  to  subjugate  Scot- 
land in  the  summer  of  1319,  but  he  again  failed ;  and  on  the 
21st  of  December  a  truce  for  two  years  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  nations^  which  it  was  hoped  might  lead  to  a 
permanent  peace. 

Edward's  imprudent  conduct  soon  induced  another  war 
with  his  barons.  After  the  death  of  Gaveston  he  conceived 
^e  same  unbounded  affection  for  Hugh  Despencer,  a  young 
man  who  was  first  brought  to  court  by  the  earl  of  Lancaster. 
Hugh  Despencer  was  a  young  man  of  a  noble  English  family, 
of  some  merit,  and  very  engaging  accomplishments.  His 
Either,  also,  was  venerable  for  his  years,  and  respected 
through  life  for  his  wisdom,  valour,  and  integrity.  Both 
the  father  and  the  son  were  loaded  with  honours  by  the  king, 
and  had  large  inheritances  bestowed  upon  them.  All  the 
avenues  to  fevour  and  promotion  were  stopped  by  the  De- 
spencers  ;  and  this  armed  the  barons  against  them.  The  earl 
of  Lancaster,  who,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood,  considered  himself 
dishonoured  by  the  promotion  of  his  dependent,  espoused 
their  quarrel,  and  witn  thirty-four  barons  and  knights,  and  a 
host  of  retainers,  marched  upon  London.  At  a  parliament 
assembled  at  Westminster,  the  barons,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  the  new 
favourites,  and  the  king  confirmed  it  through  &ar.  The  po- 
sition of  the  two  contending  parties,  however,  was  soon 
reversed.  After  two  months  the  Despencers  returned,  the 
king  having  by  a  bold  manoeuvre  took  and  hanged  twelve 
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knights  of  the  opposite  party.  The  earl  of  Lancaster  retired 
to  the  north,  and  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Scots,  who 
promised  to  send  an  army  across  the  borders  to  hb  assist- 
ance. This  sealed  his  fate.  His  application  to  the  Scots 
inflamed  the  hearts  of  the  English  against  him ;  and  in  the 
year  1322  he  was  defeated,  and  with  other  barons  taken  pri- 
soner, in  a  battle  fought  at  Boroughbridge.  The  earl  of  Lan- 
caster was  tried  and  condemned  by  a  court-martial,  and 
suffered  the  same  death  he  had  awarded  to  Oayeston :  he  was 
beheaded  on  an  eminence  near  Pomfret.  After  this  victory 
the  attainders  of  the  Despensers  were  reversed :  the  father 
was  created  earl  of  Winchester,  and  the  estates  of  the  cap- 
tured barons  were  lavished  on  both  father  and  son.  Tbe 
victory  of  Bannockbum  gained  by  the  Scots  in  the  year  1313 
had  laid  the  northern  counties  of  England  open  to  their 
ravages.  For  several  succeeding  years  they  made  destructive 
incursions  into  those  counties,  and  swept  the  whole  country 
as  far  as  the  walls  of  York.  In  the  year  1323  Edward  wisely 
put  an  end  to  this  war,  by  agreeing  with  Bruce  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  which  was  to  last  thirteen  years,  and  which  was 
not  to  be  interrupted  by  the  death  of  either  or  both  of  the 
contracting  parties.  By  this  treaty  the  independence  of  the 
Scots  was,  in  fact,  if  not  in  expressive  terms,  distinctly  recog* 
nised,  which  was  considered  a  national  disgrace. 

The  Despensers  soon  found  a  more  formidable  foe  in 
queen '  Isabella  than  in  the  barons.  It  appears  clear  that 
they  had  not  only  sowed  discord  between  her  and  her  has- 
band,  but  that  they  had  seized  her  dower,  and  kept  her  in 
a  state  of  al^ect  poverty  and  dependence.  Isabella,  taking 
advantage  of  differences  which  existed  between  Edward  and 
her  brother  Charles  le  Bel,  now  king  of  France,  persuaded 
her  husband  to  send  her  to  France  to  mediate.  At  this  time 
Roger  de  Mortimer,  who  was  one  of  the  prisoners  at  Bo- 
roughbridge, but  who  had  recently  escaped,  was  at  Paris ; 
and,  urged  by  him  and  Isabella,  her  brother  Charles  vowed 
that  he  would  redress  her  wrongs.  In  a  little  time,  however, 
it  became  notorious  that  there  was  a  guilty  connexion  between 
Roger  de  Mortimer  and  Isabella ;  and  the  pope  threatened  to 
excommunicate  Charles  if  he  did  not  send  ms  sister  back  to  her 
husband.  Charles  gave  Isabella  to  understand  that  she  must 
depart  his  kingdom,  or  he  would  drive  her  out ;  but  his  anger 
seems  to  have  been  more  feigned  than  real ;  for  bv  his  con- 
nivance the  court  of  Hainault  gave  shelter  to  Isabella  and  the 
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lancastrian  party.  Aided  hj  the  court,  queen  Isabella  levied 
an  army ;  and  in  the  vear  1325  she  embarked  and  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Suffolk.  On  her  arrival  she  was  joined  by  pre- 
lates;  barons,  and  numbers  of  the  people ;  and  Edward  soon 
discovered  that  his  wife,  his  son,  his  relatives,  and  his  sub- 
jects were  all  arrayed  against  him.  He  appealed  to  the  citi- 
zens of  London ;  but  was  informed  that  their  privileges  did 
not  allow  them  to  follow  him  into  the  field.  Abandoned  by 
all  bat  the  two  Despensers,  the  chancellor,  Baldock,  and  a 
few  retainers,  Edward  took  refuge  in  flight :  he  sought  an  asy- 
Inm  among  the  Welsh ;  but  they  rejected  their  fugitive  prince, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  shipping  with  his  favourite.  The 
elder  Despenser  threw  himself  into  Bristol;  but  on  the 
queen's  approach  the  citizens  rose  against  him,  and  he  was 
pat  to  death,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  with  all  the  tortures  in- 
flicted then  on  traitors.  The  king,  after  tossing  about  for 
many  days  in  a  tempestuous  sea,  was  driven  on  the  coast  of 
South  Wales,  where  he  was  forced  to  land.  He  concealed 
himself  for  some  weeks  in  the  mountains  of  Glamorganshire ; 
bat,  finally,  Despenser  and  Baldock  were  betrayed  by  the 
peasants  for  gold,  and  Edward  surrendered  to  his  own  cousin, 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  whom  he  had  put  to  death 
at  Pontefract.  Edward  was  sent  .to  Kenilworth,  there  to  be 
imprisoned:  Despenser  found  his  doom  at  Hereford,  where 
he  was  ''  drawn,  hanged,  embowelled,  beheaded,  and  quar- 
tered ;"  and  Baldock,  who,  as  a  priest,  was  secured  from  the 
scaffold  and  the  gallows,  died  a  prisoner  in  Newgate. 

While  in  Kenilworth  Castle,  Edward  was  compelled, 
partly  by  threats  and  partly  by  promises,  to  surrender  the 
crown  in  favour  of  his  son.  The  young  Edward,  who  was  only 
in  his  fourteenth  year,  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  6n  the 
29th  of  January,  1327,  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but 
the  government  rested  in  the  hands  of  the  queen  and  her 
partisans. 

The  earl  of  Lancaster  had  the  death  of  a  brother  to  avenge, 
bttt  he  proved  himself  to  be  less  cruel  than  his  colleagues, 
and  even  than  queen  Isabella.  The  spectacle  of  his  cousin's 
miseries  touched  his  heart,  and  he  treated  the  imprisoned 
king  with  mildness  and  generosity.  On  hearing  this  the 
qneen  caused  her  husband  to  be  taken  out  of  Lancaster's 
nands,  and  given  to  the  keeping  of  sir  John  Maltravers,  a 
man  of  fiercer  disposition,  who  had  suffered  cruel  wrongs 
iiom  Edward  and  his  favourites.     By  Maltravers  the  de- 
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retreat ;  land  Mortimer  fell  upon  his  estates  and  plundered 
them  as  though  he  was  in  a  foreign  country.  The  earl  was 
obliged  to  sue  for  pardon^  which  he  obtained ;  but  the  earl  of 
Kent,  who  had  joined  him,  was  taken  prisoner,  tried  for  high- 
treason,  and  beheaded.    A.D.  1330. 

As  the  king  was  now  eighteen  years  of  age  and  a  father — 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  being  bom  this  year — he  thought  it 
time  to  assert  his  authority.  He  determined  to  rescue  himself 
from  the  rule  of  the  queen-mother  and  her  favourite.  He 
was  the  more  induced  to  act  thus  as  the  immorality  of  their 
connexion  had  long  been  the  theme  of  popular  outcry.  Mor- 
timer's power,  however,  was  great,  and  it  required  great  cir- 
cumspection to  put  his  resolution  into  effect.  It  was  brought 
about  thus.  In  the  month  of  October  the  parliament  met  at 
Nottingham ;  and  Isabella  and  Mortimer  were  in  the  castle 
with  their  retainers.  The  governor  of  the  castle  had  pre- 
viously been  won  over  to  admit  lord  Montacute  and  some 
associates  through  a  secret  subterraneous  passage,  the  oatlet 
of  which  opened  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  hill.  About  the 
hour  of  midnight  Montacute  and  his  associates  crawled 
through  this  passage,  and  when  within  the  castle  walls,  they 
were  joined  by  Edward,  who  led  them  into  a  dark  apartment. 
Here  they  heard  the  voices  of  Mortimer  and  his  adherents 
proceeding  from  a  hall  adjoining  the  queen's  chamber ;  and 
the  intruders,  making  their  way  in,  killed  two  knights  ^ho 
defended  the  entrance.  Isabella  rushed  from  her  chamber^ 
and  in  an  agony  of  grief  implored  her  son  to  spare  her  "  gentle 
Mortimer;  but,  deaf  to  her  entreaties,  the  favourite  was  made 
prisoner,  and  shortly  after  hanged  on-  a  gibbet,  at  a  place 
called  Elms,  about  a  mile  from  London.  Isabella  was  at 
the  same  time  deprived  of  her  enormous  jointure,  and  shut  up 
in  her  manor-house  at  Risings,  where  she  passed  the  re- 
maining twenty-seven  years  of  her  life  in  obscurity.  Edward 
paid  her  a  visit  once  a  year;  but  in  confinement  she  found 
that  guilt  and  sorrow  are  inseparably  connected. 

Edward  was  now  his  own  master ;  but  his  first  transac- 
tions ^^are  not  very  honourable  to  his  character.  Carried 
away  bv  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation  against  the  Scots, 
he  resolved  to  make  war  upon  them.  The  conditions  of  the 
treaty  had  not  been  faithfully  performed,  and  this  gave  a  pre- 
text for  hostilities.  In  the  year  1332  David,  the  son  of 
Bruce,  was  dethroned,  and  a  son  of  Baliol  made  king  in  his 
room.     Baliol  was  soon  driven  into  England ;  but  he  sffain 
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ioraded  Scotland,  and  a  decisive  victory  at  Halidon,  in  ISSS, 
io  which  he  was  assisted  by  Edward,  replaced  him  on  his 
throne.  The  price  which  Edward  exacted  for  this  service 
was  immense :  Baliol  acknowledged  him  as  his  superior,  and 
ceded  to  him  in  perpetuity  all  the  southern  counties  in  Scot- 
land. The  Scottish  nation,  however,  was  not  yet  subdued: 
during  several  years  the  land  was  desolated  by  war,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  ambition  of  Edward  was  directed  to  seek 
a  more  splendid  prize — the  crown  of  France. 

By  a  law  of  France,  called  the  '^  Salic  Law,"  all  females 
were  excluded  from  an  inheritance.  The  three  brothers  of 
Isabella,  mother  of  Edward,  who  were  the  last  three  kings  of 
France,  died  without  leaving  male  issue ;  and  Philip  of  Va^ 
lois,  the  nearest  male  heir,  ascended  the  throne.  Edward 
resolved  to  claim  the  kingdom  in  right  of  his  mother ;  but 
for  some  years  the  distractions  of  his  own  country  presented 
obstacles  to  his  designs.  In  the  meantime  Philip  required 
Edward  to  do  him  homage  for  Guienne ;  and,  being  as  pru- 
dent as  he  was  brave,  he  obeyed,  and  thus  virtually  acknow- 
ledged Philip's  title  to  the  crown  of  France.  Edward,  how- 
ever, had  not  forgotten  his  claim:  the  contest  was  only 
delayed  for  a  fairer  opportunity,  or  for  some  new  occasion  of 
contention:  this  soon  presented  itself.  Robert  d'Artois,  a 
descendant  of  St.  Louis,  had  claimed  the  county  of  Artois, 
and  Philip  preferred  a  female  heir  before  him.  Robert  fled 
to  England,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Edward,  and  be- 
came his  counsellor  and  instigator  against  France,  with  which 
country  war  was  determined. 

It  was  in  the  year  1336  that  Edward  first  made  a  public 
avowal  of  his  claims,  and  proceeded  to  enforce  them.  Great 
preparations  were  made  to  ensure  the  attainment  of  his  object ; 
and  when,  in  1339,  they  were  completed,  Edward  invaded 
France.  It  was,  however,  too  late  in  the  autumn  when  he 
took  the  field  to  efiiect  much ;  and,  after  ravaging  the  country 
through  which  they  passed,  the  English  army  retreatea 
The  war,  however,  was  still  continued,  and  in  the  following 
year  a  great  naval  victory  was  obtained  over  the  French,  in 
which  two  hundred  vessels  of  the  latter  were  captured,  ard 
Irom  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  men  destroyed.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  land  campaign ;  but,  after  a  long  and  uu- 
saccessful  siege  of  Toumay,  Edward  was  obliged  to  retreat 
^d  to  conclude  a  treaty  widi  France.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  a  gloomy  mood,  and  quarrelled  with  his  ministers, 
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some  of  whom  he  threw  into  prison  because  they  had  not 
seconded  his  views  by  supplying  him  with  funds  necessary 
to  support  his  military  expenses.  Edward  was  now  greatly 
distressed  for  money,  and  parliament  refused  to  pass  the 
grants  he  wanted,  unless  he  gave  them  an  equiyalent  in  the 
shape  of  a  reform  of  past  abuses,  and  a  guarantee  against 
iuture  ones. 

Disturbances  in  Britanny  soon  brought  the  rival  monarcbs 
again  into  collision.  John  III.,  duke  of  that  province,  hav- 
ing died  without  children,  two  candidates  appeared  to  dispute 
his  inheritance,  Charles  of  Blois,  Philip's  nephew,  who  had 
married  the  duke's  daughter;  and  the  count  de  Montford, 
the  duke's  own  brother.  An  appeal  was  made  to  arms: 
Philip  supported  Charles,  and  de  Montford  had  recourse  to 
Edward,  to  whom  he  did  homage  as  king  of  France,  for  his 
duchy  of  Britanny. 

The  commencement  of  this  war  proved  unfavourable  to  de 
Montford :  he  was  surprised  in  tne  town  of  Nantes  by  his 
rival  and  taken  prisoner.  The  countess  of  de  Montford 
bravely  defended  herself  in  the  castle  of  Hennebon ;  and  soon 
after  the  English  fleet,  under  the  command  of  sir  Walter 
Manny,  arrived  to  her  assistance,  and  compelled  the  French 
to  retire.  Edward  himself  resorted  to  the  scene  of  action ; 
but,  after  a  series  of  minor  operations,  a  truce  was  concluded, 
through  the  good  offices  of  two  legates  of  the  pope,  for  two 
years  and  three  months.  But  during  this  time  Philip  de- 
coyed a  number  of  Bretons  to  a  tournament,  seized  them, 
and  put  them  to  death  without  trial ;  and  the  English  parlia- 
ment, considering  this  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  granted 
supplies  for  the  renewal  of  the  war.     A.D.  1345. 

Guienne  was  the  first  scene  of  action.  The  earl  of  Derby, 
Edward's  cousin,  fought  in  those  parts  against  the  count  of 
Lille-jourdain,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  near 
Auberache,  by  which  the  whole  of  Guienne  was  captured 
from  the  French.  About  the  same  time  Edward  went  in 
person  to  Sluys,  to  ti-eat  with  the  deputies  of  the  fi'ee  cities  of 
Flanders ;  and  though  circumstances  prevented  any  definite 
arrangement  with  them  while  there,  he  was  followed  to  Lon- 
don by  a  deputation,  who  promised  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  pour  an  army  into  France,  while  Edward 
attacked  that  kingdom  from  another  quarter. 

In  1345  Edward  collected  a  fine  army  and  landed  in  No> 
mandy,  ravaging  the  kingdom  without  opposition^  and  pene- 
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trating  to  the  very  walls  of  Paris.  As,  however,  he  was 
separated  from  his  auxiliarieS|  and  Philip  was  re-enforced 
daily,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  northwards.  His  situa- 
tion was  critical.  Philip  assembled  a  numerous  army  and 
porsued  him,  while  an  army  was  in  advance  to  dispute  his 
passage  over  the  Somme.  Edward  succeeded  in  crossing  a 
ford  below  Abbeville ;  but  seeing  an  engagement  inevitable, 
he  established  his  camp  at  Crecy,  where  ne  resolved  to  await 
the  enemy. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  August  that  the  two 
amiies  came  in  contact.  The  English  army  did  not  consist  of 
more  than  one-third  of  the  French ;  but  the  latter  were  fa- 
tigued when  they  approached  the  line ;  and  Philip,  breathing 
fury  and  vengeance,  would  not  give  them  time  for  rest.  The 
Genoese  archers  were  commanded  at  oiice  to  begin  the  attack; 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  they  pleaded  exhaustion,  and  that 
ihe  rain  had  rendered  their  bows  unfit  for  use.  **  Kill  the  lazy 
ribalds !"  exclaimed  the  duke  d'Alen^on ;  and  they  were 
compelled  to  advance  forward.  As  they  made  their  approach 
they  raised  a  terrible  shout,  to  strike  terror  into  the  English ; 
but  the  latter  shot  their  arrows  with  such  cool  intrepidity  and 
vigour,  "  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  snowed."  Before  their 
arrows  the  Genoese  recoiled ;  and  on  seeing  them  fall  back, 
Philip,  enraged  at  their  supposed  cowardice,  ordered  them  to 
be  massacred.  At  his  command  the  duke  d'Alen^on  trod 
them  down  with  his  cavalry,  and  pressed  on  towards  the 
English.  This  cruel  act  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of 
the  French  army.  The  English  yeomen,  in  the  confusion 
that  followed,  sent  their  arrows  among  the  crowd,  which  in- 
creased the  disorder  so  much  that  d'Alen^on's  cavalry  could 
never  rally.  Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  who  commanded  the  first  line  of  the  Eng- 
lish, bore  down  upon  d'Alen^on's  fi'ont  ranks,  and  scattered 
his  battalions.  D'Alen9on  was  slain ;  and  Philip,  who  made 
several  desperate  charges,  was  each  time  repulsed  with  great 
loss,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  flight.  The  victory 
was  decisive :  eleven  princes,  one  hundred  nobles,  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  chevaliers,  and  thirty  thousand  common 
soldiers,  lay  intermingled,  dead  upon  the  field. 

By  the  victoiy  of  Crecy  the  tide  of  success  was  everywhere 
turned  against  the  French.  John,  the  son  of  Philip,  who 
was  besieging  Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  in  the  town  of  AiguUon, 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege;  and  about  the  same  time 
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Charles  of  Blois  was  taken  prisoner.  Edward  laid  siege  to 
Calais,  which,  after  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  was  captured, 
and  became  au  English  colony.  The  English  monarch 
seemed  content  with  the  fruit  of  this  victory^  for  it  was  fol- 
lowed  by  a  truce  of  ten  months,  which  was  gradually  pro- 
longed for  six  years.     A.  D.  1347. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Edward  gained  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  his  queen  Philippa  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  Scots.  Under  the  command  of  David  Bruce  their  king, 
a  numerous  Scottish  army  invaded  England,  and  Philippa 
took  the  field  against  them.  She  met  the  enemy  at  a  place 
called  Nevile  Cross,  near  Durham ;  and  Bruce  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner,  with  many  of  his  nobles  and  knights, 
and  carried  in  triumph  to  London. 

The  prolongation  of  the  truce  between  England  and  France 
was  chiefly  caused  by  a  plague  which  invaded  Europe. 
From  the  heart  of  Cnina  this  pestilence  swept  across  the 
desert  of  Cobi  and  the  wilds  of  Tartary,  and  thence  found  its 
way  into  the  Levant,  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  and  England.  It  appeared  in  London  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1348 ;  and,  according  to  some  historians,  one  half  of 
the  whole  population,  besides  much  cattle^  was  swept  away. 

During  the  ravages  of  the  plague  Edward  made  several 
offers  of  peace  to  John,  king  of  France,  on  condition  of  his 
renouncing  his  pretensions  to  the  French  crown,  in  exchange 
for  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Guienne,  Calais,  and  the 
other  lands  which  had  been  held  as  fiefs  by  the  former  kings 
of  England.  These  offers  were  rejected;  and  in  1355  prince 
Edward  opened  a  campaign  in  the  south  of  France,  with  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  He  ravaged  the  country  from 
soutn  to  north,  and  returned  to  Bordeaux  laden  with  booty. 
A  simultaneous  movement  made  by  his  father  in  the  north 
of  France  proved  a  failure :  though  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  back  upon  Calais,  through  want 
of  provisions. 

While  the  king  and  his  son  were  in  France  the  Scots  re- 
took the  town  of  Berwick,  and  at  this  news  Edward  returned. 
Early  in  the  next  year  he  appeared  before  Berwick ;  but,  at 
his  approach,  the  Scots  withdrew.  Edward  now  resolved  to 
effect  a  final  conquest  of  that  kingdom ;  but  after  marching 
through  the  country  of  the  Lothians,  and  burning  Hadding- 
ton and  Edinburgh,  he  was  again  compelled  to  retreat  from 
.want  of  provisions.     The  Scots  who  would  not  meet  him  in 
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tbft  field,  harassed  his  retiring  forces,  and  inflicted  a  dreadful 
reogeance  on  his  rear^  for  the  devastations  he  had  committed. 

Prince  Edward  was  still  in  France,  and  while  his  father 
was  engaged  in  Scotland  he  took  the  field  with  about  four- 
teen thousand  men,  most  of  them  bein^  Gascons.  His  plan 
of  operation  seems  to  have  been  merely  plundering  devasta- 
tions :  he  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  France,  l^uming, 
destroying,  and  plundering  wherever  he  came.  On  his  re- 
tarn,  arriving  within  two  leagues  of  Poictiers,  he  found  John 
in  advance,  waiting  to  give  him  battle  with  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  nation.  Famine 
ravaged  the  Englisn  camp,  and  Edward,  wishing  to  avoid  a 
battle,  offered  very  advantageous  ter  ais  to  John.  Talleyrand^ 
cardinal  of  Perigorde,  sought  also  to  bring  about  a  cessation 
of  arms.  John,  however,  insisted  that  Edward  and  one 
hundred  of  his  best  knights  should  surrender  themselves 
prisoners,  which  Edward  refused,  and  both  sides  prepared 
for  .the  struggle. 

On  Monday,  the  19th  of  September,  the  two  armies  drew 
up  in  order  of  battle.  To  compensate  for  his  inferiority  of 
numbers,  Edward  took  his  post  on  a  rising  ground  sur- 
rounded with  vineyards  and  inclosures,  and  approachable 
only  through  narrow  roads  flanked  with  hedge-rows.  A 
corps  of  French  knights  attempted  to  clear  the  roads,  but  the 
arrows  of  the  English  archers  stopped  their  career.  At  the 
same  time  a  body  of  English  cavalry,  which  had  been  placed 
in  ambuscade,  charged  upon  the  French  flank,  and  the  troops, 
which  were  commanded  by  the  dauphin,  seized  with  a  panic, 
fled,  together  with  their  leaders*  The  division  commanded 
by  the  king  in  person  was  next  attacked,  and,  afler  a  fearful 
carnage,  dispersed ;  and  the  French  monarch,  with  his  son, 
and  a  great  number  of  knights,  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  Black  Prince  earned  more  honours  by  his  conduct  to 
the  captive  monarch  than  by  his  victory.  He  was  treated 
with  all  the  courtesy  of  the  most  perfect  chivalry,  and  as  a 
sovereign.  Afler  spending  the  winter  at  Bourdeaux,  prince 
Edward  brought  his  royal  captive  to  England,  and  John  was 
lodged  in  the  Savoy  palace,  where,  although  a  prisoner,  he 
lived  as  a  monarch.  The  other  prisoners  experienced  the 
same  compassion:  they  were  treated  with  tenderness,  and 
set  at  liberty  on  the  payment  of  moderate  ransoms.  No  other 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  victory :  even  the  crown  of 
Prance,  which  was  denied  to  John  at  the  head  of  his  armies, 
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was  ceded  to  him  as  a  captive.  On  retiring  from  the  field  of 
PoictierSy  the  dauphin,  Charles,  returned  to  Paris,  and  took 
upon  him  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  1360  a 
trea^  was  concluded  at  Bretigny,  between  him  and  the 
English  monarch,  by  which  Edward  renounced  his  preten- 
sions to  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  dauphin  agreed  that 
Edward  should  have  full  sovereignty  over  Calais,  Guisnes, 
Guienne,  Poictou,  and  Ponthieu,  and  promised  to  pay  three 
million  crowns  of  gold  in  six  years  as  John's  ransom.  John 
ratified  this  treaty,  and  was  set  at  liberty ;  but  his  nobles 

Erevented  his  fiilfilline  its  important  parts,  and,  fearing  that 
e  should  suffer  for  their  crooked  policy,  he  quietly  took  up 
his  old  quarters  in  the  Savoy,  where  he  died,  A.  D.  1354. 

In  the  year  1367  the  Black  Prince  assisted  Don  Pedro,  the 
king  of  Castile,  in  regaining  the  throne  from  which  he  had 
been  driven  by  his  subjects.  By  his  valour  Pedro  was  en- 
abled to  re-ascend  his  throne ;  but  while  in  Spain  he  contracted 
a  malady  from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  lead  his  army  with  all  haste  back  to  Guienne.  In  the 
mean  time  Charles  had  been  recovering  strength,  and  making 
preparations  for  another  war  in  England.  For  seven  years 
the  treaty  of  Bretigny  had  been  little  more  than  a  dead  letter, 
and  Charles  only  waited  an  opportunity  of  setting  it  aside 
altogether.  This  was  soon  afforded  him.  The  expedition 
in  the  cause  of  Don  Pedro  had  obliged  prince  Edward 
to  impose  additional  taxes  upon  his  subjects  of  Guienne, 
and  the  count  of  Armagnac  and  other  Gascon  lords  ap- 
pealed to  the  king  of  France,  as  lord  paramount.  Charles 
summoned  Edward,  as  prince  of  Aquitaine  and  his  vassal,  to 
appear  in  his  court  at  Paris,  to  answer  the  complaints  of  the 
Gascon  lords,  and  this  was  the  signal  for  war :  the  Black 
Prince  replied  that  he  would  go  to  Paris,  but  it  should  be  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  men.  Although  sick  almost  to  death, 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  and  marched  onward. 
Limoges,  the  capital  of  the  Limousin,  had  been  betrayed 
to  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  Berri ;  and  having  lefl  a  garrison 
therein,  they  had  retreated.  The  Black  Prince  vowed  that 
he  would  not  move  or  attend  to  anything  till  he  had  re- 
taken this  town ;  and  he  laid  siege  to  it.  Being  too  ill  to 
mount  his  charger  he  was  carried  on  a  litter  from  post  to  post, 
pressing  the  siege  with  a  fury  which  had  not  hitherto  been 
observed  in  him.  Afler  a  month's  labour,  a  breach  was 
made  in  the  walls,  and  the  besiegers  rushed  through  it,  with 
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orders  to  massacre  all  they  found.  Most  of  the  poor  and 
liamble  class,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  betraying  of 
the  town  to  the  French,  were  slain :  the  whole  city  was  ran- 
sacked, and  then  burned  to  the  ground ;  only  some  French 
knights  who  defended  the  town  valiantly  were  spared.  This 
was  the  last  military  exploit  of  the  Black  Prince :  he  returned 
to  England,  where  he  died  in  the  month  of  June,  1376. 

The  Black  Prince  was  so  popular  with  the  English  people, 
that,  though  the  melancholy  event  had  been  long  expected,** 
his  death  seemed  to  toll  the  knell  of  the  country's  dory.  It 
was  said  that  the  good  fortune  of  England  flourished  in  his 
health,  languished  in  his  sickness,  and  expired  in  his  death. 
His  father  was  most  sensibly  affected  with  the  loss  of  his  son, 
and  tried  every  art  to  allay  his  grief.  He  did  not  long  sui^- 
vive  the  blow.  Abandoning  all  the  duties  and  burdens  of 
the  state^  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  between  Eltham 
palace,  and  the  beautiful  manor  of  Shene.  While  thus  living 
in  retirement,  his  ministers  and  courtiers  crowded  around  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  or  prince  Richard ;  and  Edward  died  at 
Shene,  in  1377,  with  only  one  priest  at  his  bedside.  He  was 
then  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  nis  life,  and  the  fifly-first  of  his 
reign. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.  is  oflen  spoken  of  as  the  most 
glorious  in  the  British  anuals.  If  wars  and  victories  bring 
glory  to  a  nation  this  may  be  true:  few  greater  battles  than 
those  of  Crecy  and  Poictiers  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
world's  history.  But  the  military  spirit  of  Edward  impover- 
ished his  country,  both  by  withdrawing  the  services  of  the 
ablest  parts  of  its  population,  and  by  direct  taxation  for  the 
support  of  his  troops.  Need  for  money,  however,  compelled 
Edward  to  increase  the  privileges  of  the  common  people. 
The  representatives  of  the  commons  were  now  allowed  to 
form  a  distinct  legislative  body  :  in  1363  the  knights  of  the 
shires  were  separated  from  the  barons,  and  sat  with  the  bur- 
gesses, which  gave  great  additional  influence  to  the  lower 
noose  of  parliament.  But  the  most  important  improvement 
of  this  reign  was  occasioned  by  the  notice  taken  of  the 
abuses  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Various  measures  of  reform- 
ation were  adopted ;  the  most  important  of  which  was  one 
tending  to  purify  the  English  language.  Since  the  Norman 
conquest  the  French  language  had  been  introduced  into  all 
law  proceedings ;  but  in  136§  a  law  was  passed  directing  the 
use  of  the  English  tongue*    This  encouraged  the  people  to 
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cultivate  the  language  of  the  countiy,  and  authors  to  use  it  in 
their  writings :  many  treatises  and  translations  of  Scripture 
were  written  and  dispersed  abroad  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  people ;  and  rich  and  poor  began  to  take  an  interest 
both  in  their  religious  and  their  civil  liberties.  This  was 
the  most  glorious  feature  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

RICHARD   II.,   S0RNAMED  OF   BORDEAUX. 

A.D.  1377.  Richard  of  Bordeaux  was  the  only  surviving 
and  legitimate  son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  After  his 
father's  death  he  had,  by  the  consent  of  the  king^  been  pre- 
sented to  both  houses  of  parliament,  as  ^*  the  &ir  and  penect 
image  of  his  father/'  and  the  successor  to  all  his  rights.  He 
was  only  eleven  years  of  a^e  when  he  began  his  reign,  but  no 
regular  regency  was  appomted :  twelve  commissioners  were 
simply  appointed  to  aid  the  chancellor  and  treasurer.  Richard 
was  crowned  on  the  10th  of  July  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

Before  Richard  had  been  a  month  on  the  throne  the 
English  coast  was  menaced  by  a  formidable  French  fleet 
In  August  the  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Carisbrook  Castle,  was  plundered  and  wasted,  and  tne 
towns  of  Hastings  and  Rye  burned.  The  French,  who  were 
assisted  by  the  Spaniards,  were  defeated  with  great  loss  at 
Southampton ;  but  they  still  continued  to  interrupt  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country*  Aided  by  parliament,  government 
was  enabled  to  put  a  considerable  fleet  to  sea,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Buckingham ;  but  he  met  with  little  suc- 
cess ;  and  in  the  year  1378  ne  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  more  popularly  known  as  '^  John  of 
Gaunt."  Under  hb  command  the  English  captured  Che^ 
bourg,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy;  and  he  also  gained  by 
treaty  the  important  town  and  harbour  of  Brest,  in  Britannj. 
The  possession  of  these  towns  was  of  great  advantage,  as  it 
deprived  the  French  of  two  ports  whence  they  could  best 
attack  England,  while  it  gave  the  English  two  other  keys  to 
France.  The  people,  however,  said  that  Lancaster  had 
wasted  the  supplies  and  done  nothing;  and  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  seemed  to  justify  their  murmurs.  The  Scots 
had  renewed  the  war,  and  had  captured  every  ship  in  the 
port  of  Scarborough.  No  measures  were  taken  by  John  ot 
Gaunt  to  retrieve  this  disaster ;  but  John  Philpot,  a  citizen 
of  London,  equipped  a  small  fleet  at  his  own  expense,  and 
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sot  only  recovered  all  the  vessels,  but  took  the  Scots  com- 
nunder  prisoner,  and  captured  many  of  his  vessels. 

The  expenses  of  armaments  to  face  the  enemy  on  every 
flde  was  great,  and  to  meet  them  a  tax  of  three  groats  on 
ereiy  person  above  fifteen  was  voted  by  parliament    The 
people  had  been  long  discontented,  and  they  resolved  to  evade 
the  payment  of  this  tax  by  all  the  means  in  their  power :  the 
poor  especially  were  inflamed  with  resentment  against  this 
tax,  as  the  rich  were  not  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  they 
were.    Severity  was  adopted  in  its  collection,  and  this  in- 
duced a  revolt :  the  obstinacy  of  the  people  kept  pace  with 
the  harshness  of  the  collectors,  and  many  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts refused  payment.    This  was  especially  the  case  in  Kent 
and  Essex,  where  judges  were  sent  in  vain  to  punish  the  in- 
surgents :  they  were  obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives,  while  the 
heads  of  the  jurors   and  clerks  of  the  commission  were 
cat  of.    Nothing  was  now  wanted  but  a  leader ;  and  this 
was  soon  found  in  the  person  of  a  priest,  who  took  the 
name  of  Jack  Straw.     Letters  were  sent  in  all  directions, 
^d  in  a  few  days  the  whole  agricultural  population  of  Essex, 
Kent,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  was  in  arms.    An  act  of  bru- 
tality on  the  part  of  a  tax-gatherer  in  the  county  of  Kent 
&med  the  flames  of  revolt.    This  man  went  into  the  house 
of  Wat  the  Tyler,  in  the  town  of  Dartmouth,  and  demanded 
the  tax  for  his  daughter.     The  mother  maintained  she  was 
ifflder  age;  but  he  said  he  would  ascertain  the  fact,  and 
offered  an  intolerable  insult  to  the  girl :  both  mother  and 
<^Qgbter  cried  out,  and  the  father,  who  was  tiling  a  house  in 
the  town,  ran  to  the  spot,  and  slew  the  offender.     Tbis  deed 
^as  applaud^  by  the  bystanders,  and  every  one  promised 
^im  support.    The  commons  of  Kent  rose  as  one  man, 
^d  being  joined  by  some  of  the  men  of  Essex,  they  took 
^Hjhester  Castle,  entered -Maidstone  and  Canterbury,  where 
^^Y  beheaded  three  rich  men,   and  then  marched  away 
towards  London.     In  his  route  Wat  the  Tyler  was  joined  by 
Qten  from  all  quarters  of  Kent  and  Essex ;  and  by  the  time 
he  reached  Blackheath  it  is  said  he  had  one  hundred  thou- 
^d  desperate  men  under  his  command.     While  at  this  spot 
^  were  harangued  by  a  priest,  named  John  Ball,  whom 
^at  the  Tyler  had  taken  fi*om  Maidstone  prison,  and  had 

S pointed  as  chaplain  or  preacher.     John  Ball  insisted  that 
men  were  equal  before  God,  and  ought  to  be  so  before  the 
laws;  and  he  recommended  not  only  an  equality  of  property. 
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but  a  destraction  of  the  nobility.  His  eloquence  had  such 
an  effect  on  the  multitude  that  they  killed  all  the  judges  and 
lawyers  that  fell  into  their  hands,  and  made  all  they  could  lay 
hands  on  swear  to  be  true  to  king  Richard  and  the  commons, 
and  to  pay  no  tax  except  the  fifteenths  which  had  been  paid 
by  their  forefathers.  The  young  king  threw  himself  into  the 
Tower  of  London ;  but  on  the  twelfth  of  June  he  descended 
the  river  as  far  as  Rotherhithe,  to  speak  to  the  insurgents. 
On  seeing  him  they  raised  a  shout  of  acclamation ;  but,  mis- 
taking their  meaning,  those  with  the  king  put  about  the  boat 
and  rowed  back  to  the  Tower.  The  people  now  clamoarcd 
aloud  for  the  heads  of  all  the  ministers ;  and  they  marched 
on  towards  the  city,  destroying  the  Marshalsea,  the  Kin^s 
Bench,  and  the  lord  treasurers  mansion  at  Highbury,  in 
their  route.  On  airiving  in  the  city  their  conduct  was  at 
first  most  moderate :  they  only  required  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances, and  they  purchased  all  they  required  at  a  just  price. 
The  madness  of  drunkenness,  however,  was  soon  added  to 
political  fury.  Some  of  the  citizens  having  thrown  open  their 
wine-cellars,  with  a  view  of  conciliating  the  mob,  the  peasants 
became  excited  to  mischief;  and  Newgate,  the  Temple,  the 
Fleet,  the  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  Clerkenwell,and 
many  mansions  were  demolished.  They  also  proceeded  to 
the  shedding  of  blood:  every  man  who  did  not  answer  to 
iheir  watchword,  '^  For  whom  holdeth  thou  ?"  with  the  words, 
^'  King  Richard  and  the  true  commons,"  was  put  to  death. 
Many  citizens  were  massacred;  and  all  that  night  London 
was  involved  in  fire,  murders,  and  debauchery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  a  multitude  surrounded  the 
Tower,  and  clamoured  for  the  heads  of  the  chancellor  and 
the  treasurer.  They  were  told  that  if  they  would  retire 
quietly  to  Mile  End  the  king  would  meet  them  there. 
Richard  rode  thither  with  a  few  attendants ;  and  on  arriving 
he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  sixty  thousand  peasants.  The 
demeanour  of  these  peasants  was  mild  and  respectful,  and 
their  demands  moderate.  They  required  the  total  abolition 
of  slavery  for  themselves  and  their  children ;  the  reduction 
of  the  rent  of  land  to  four  pence  the  acre ;  the  full  liberty  of 
buying  and  selling  in  all  fairs  and  markets;  and  a  general 
pardon  for  all  past  offences.  These  demands  were  granted, 
and  copies  of  the  charter  containing  the  four  clauses  were 
sealed  and  delivered  to  them ;  and  then  the  men  of  Essex 
and  Hertfordshire  and  others  withdrew  from  the  capital* 
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In  the  meantime,  however,  the  men  of  Kent  had  gained  an 
entrance  into  the  Tower,  where  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 
chancellor,  the  treasurer,  the  king's  confessor,  and  one  of  the 
fanners  of  the  tax ;  and  these  dangerous  men  still  remained 
behind.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Wat  the  Tyler ;  and  he, 
with  the  other  leaders,  rejected  the  charter.  Two  other 
charters  were  drawn  up,  and  refused ;  and  the  king,  with  a 
retinue  of  about  sixty  knights,  barons,  and  gentlemen,  rode 
forth  to  meet  the  rioters  in  West  Smithfield.  On  seeing  the 
kbg,  Wat  ordered  his  companions  not  to  move  till  he  had 
given  them  a  signal,  and  then  rode  boldly  up  to  Richard. 
"  King,"  said  he,  "  dost  thou  see  all  those  men  there?"  "  I 
do,"  replied  Richard  5  "  why  dost  thou  ask  ?  "  "  Because," 
he  rejoined,  "  they  are  all  at  my  will,  and  have  sworn  by 
their  &ith  and  loyalty  to  do  whatsoever  1  should  bid  them.'' 
During  this  parley,  Wat,  whose  horse's  head  touched  the 
&uik  of  Richard's  steed,  played  with  his  dagger,  and  John 
Walworth,  thinking  that  he  intended  to  stab  the  king,  rode 
ap  and  struck  him  with  either  a  sword,  dagger,  or  mace. 
Wat  turned  his  horse  to  rejoin  his  men ;  but  Ralph  Standish, 
one  of  the  king's  knights,  thrust  his  sword  through  his  side 
and  killed  him.  On  seeing  their  leader  fall,  the  men  of 
Kent  prepared  for  revenge ;  but  Richard  rode  gallantly  up 
to  them,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  are  you  doing,  my  lieges  ? 
Tyler,  was  a  traitor.  I  am  your  king,  and  will  be  your  captain 
and  guide."  The  intrepidity  of  Richard  saved  his  own  life,  and 
the  lives  of  his  company :  on  hearing  his  words  many  slipped 
away,  while  others  followed  him  to  the  open  fields  at  Isling- 
ton. Here  Richard  was  joined  by  a  body  of  men  in  arms, 
nnder  the  command  of  sir  Robert  Knowles ;  and  the  insur- 
gents, seeing  their  cause  hopeless,  either  fled  or,  throwii^ 
theu*  bows  on  the  ground,  implored  mercy.  Richard  forgave 
them  for  the  moment ;  but  soon  after,  finding  himself  at  the 
head  of  forty  thousand  men,  he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed 
that  all  his  charters  meant  nothing ;  and  opened  courts  of 
commission  in  different  towns  to  try  all  the  insurgents  who 
coold  be  captured.  It  is  said  that  one  thousand  five  hundred 
vere  executed  in  the  several  counties  where  the  revolt  had 
broken  out,  among  whom  were  Jack  Straw  and  John  Ball, 
the  strolling  preachers.  The  obnoxious  poll-tax,  however, 
which  had  been  the  origin  of  all  this  mischief,  was  no  more 
collected ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  a  general  pardon  was  issued 
**  for  all  loyal  subjects." 
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In  the  year  1882  the  king  was  married  to  Anne  of  Bo- 
hemia. He  was  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was  sur- 
rounded with  ministers  and  officers  of  obscure  birth  and 
fortune,  on  whom  he  was  continually  heaping  wealth  and  ho- 
nours. Great  jealousy  existed  between  the  king's  ancles  and 
his  favourites,  and  a  struggle  ensued,  in  which  both  parties 
had  no  regard  to  truth  and  integrity.  The  duke  of  Lancaster 
was  accused  of  treasonable  designs,  and  a  civil  war  was  about 
to  break  out ;  but  the  queen-mother  effected  a  reconciliation 
between  the  king  and  his  uncle.  After  their  reconciliation, 
in  1385,  Richard  marched  against  the  French  and  Scots, 
who  had  suddenly  broke  into  Northumberland,  and  they 
retiring  before  him,  he  crossed  the  borders,  burnt  Edinburgh, 
Perth,  and  other  towns,  and  then,  disbanding  bis  armv, 
returned.  During  this  expedition  a  fresh  quarrel  arose  be- 
tween Richard  and  John  of  Gaunt ;  and  soon  after  the  king, 
glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  enabled  him  to  leave  England  to  press 
a  claim  which  he  had  on  the  throne  of  Castile.  The  duke 
was  not  successful  in  his  expedition ;  but  while  in  Spain  his 
daughter  Catherine  was  married  to  Henry,  prince  of  Asturias, 
the  heir  of  the  king  of  Castile ;  and  his  issue  reigned  there  for 
many  generations. 

Encouraged  by  the  absence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  with  manj 
of  England's  choicest  warriors,  the  French  determined  to 
invade  England.  An  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men 
was  collected  in  Flanders  for  that  purpose,  and  an  immense 
fleet  lay  in  the  port  of  Sluys  ready  to  carry  them  over.  In 
the  end,  however,  this  army  was  disbanded,  the  fleet  dis- 
persed by  a  tempest,  and  many  of  the  ships  taken  by  the 
English. 

ui  the  meantime  Richard  was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
his  parliament.  His  conduct,  and  that  of  his  favourites,  had 
excited  great  discontent;  and,  at  a  meeting  of  parliament, 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  headed  an  opposition  wnich  deter- 
mined to  drive  Richard's  favourites,  de  la  Pole  and  de  Vere, 
from  office.  De  la  Pole  was  dismissed  and  his  estates  con- 
fiscated; and  the  government  was  then  vested  in  the  hands  of 
fourteen  prelates  and  nobles.  At  the  head  of  all  was  placed 
his  uncle  Gloucester,  whom  from  that  moment  Richard 
hated  with  an  intensity  which  foreboded  some  dark  deed. 

Richard  did  not  readily  submit  to  these  restraints.  In  the 
year  1387  he  met  his  favourites  at  Nottingham,  and,  requir- 
ing the  attendance  of  the  judges,  procured  from  them  an 
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ojnuon  that  the  rojal  prerogative  was  above  law.    An  appeal 

was  made  to  arms ;  but  the  barons,  supported  by  the  people, 
gained  a  victory  over  the  royal  forces  at  Rudicot,  in  Oxford- 
shire; and,  while  the  favourites  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
iiight,  some  of  their  supporters  were  executed.  Qloucester, 
who  knew  that  the  kins  and  his  favourites  desired  his  death, 
drove  every  one  of  the  latter,  even  down  to  the  king's  confes- 
sor, away  from  the  court. 

On  being  defeated  by  his  uncle  Gloucester  and  the  barons, 
Kichard  retired  into  the  town,  leaving  the  power  of  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  council  or  commission.  At  length, 
Richard,  in  a  great  council  held  in  May,  1389,  suddenly  ad- 
dressed his  uncle  by  asking  how  old  he  was.  "  Your  high- 
ness," replied  Gloucester,  *^  is  in  your  twenty-second  year." 
"  Then,'  rejoined  the  king,  "  I  am  surely  of  age  to  manage 
my  own  afiairs.  I  have  been  longer  under  control  than  any 
man  of  my  dominions.  I  thank  you,  my  lords,  for  your  past 
services;  but  I  want  them  no  longer."  Having  made  this  de- 
claration he  demanded  the  great  seals  from  the  archbishop,  and 
the  keys  of  the  exchequer  from  the  bishop  of  Hereford  ;  and 
within  a  few  days  he  drove  Gloucester  from  the  council,  and 
dismissed  most  of  the  oflScers  he  had  appointed,  without  meet- 
ing any  opposition.  But  Richard  was  not  adapted  for  con-. 
ductincr  the  affairs  of  the  state;  and  they  were  left  to  his  uncle, 
the  duke  of  York,  and  his  cousin  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  earl 
of  Derby. 

For  several  years  this  government  was  undisturbed,  and 
the  nation  tranquil ;  the  king  was  even  apparently  sincerely 
reconciled  to  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Glouces- 
ter. During  this,  period  a  truce  for  four  years  was  concluded 
with  France  and  Scotland,  and  a  revolt  was  suppressed  in 
Ireland.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  tranquillity,  also,  queen 
Anne  died,  and  Richard  married  Isabella,  the  daughter  of 
Charles  VI.,  king  of  France.  A  truce  for  twenty-five  years, 
from  the  date  of  1396,  was  the  consequence  of  this  union ; 
hat  the  marriage  was  unpopular  in  England,  and  was  espe- 
cially opposed  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester :  this  sealed  the  fate 
of  Gloucester.  Richard  had  never  been  sincerely  reconciled 
to  his  uncle,  and  he  now  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  which  he 
had  long  contemplated.  After  arresting  the  earls  of  War- 
wick and  Arundel,  he  went  with  a  gay  company  to  Pleshy 
Castle,  in  Essex,  where  his  uncle  Gloucester  was  residing 
with  his  family.  The  duke,  suspecting  no  mischief,  came  out  to 
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the  royal  guest,  and  was  instantly  seized  hj  tbe  eail  mavslialy 
carried  with  speed  to  the  riveri  put  on  board  ship,  and  conveyed 
to  the  castle  of  Calais^  where  ne  was  murdmd.  About  the 
same  time  the  earl  of  Arundel  was  beheaded,  and  the  carl  of 
Warwick  banished  for  life. 

Richard  now  assumed  absolute  power,  in  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  obsequiousness  c^  his  parliament,  and  the 
exhortations  of  his  council.  But  his  high  and  absolute 
bearing  was  of  short  duration :  deep  animosity  by  his  late 
acts  had  taken  root  in  the  kingdom,  and  this  was  increased  hj 
the  aggrandizement  of  some  new  favourites.  Richard  appeared 
only  to  require  power  and  money  that  he  miffht  lavish  them  oa 
his  minions,  and  indulge  himself  in  an  indolent  and  luxurious 
life.  In  this  state  of  things  a  remarkable  circumstance  occur* 
red  which  tended  to  his  overthrow.  The  duke  of  Norfolk, 
overtaking  the  duke  of  Hereford,  on  the  road  between  Windsor 
and  London,  told  him  that  the  king  had  formed  designs  against 
his  father,  John  of  Gkiunt,  and  himself.  Henry  of  BoliDg- 
broke,  now  duke  of  Hereford  mentioned  this  commtmicatioii 
of  Norfolk  in  open  parliament,  affecting  to  ocmsider  it  a  dan- 
der against  the  king.  Norfolk  denied  the  truth  of  this,  and 
challenged  Hereford  to  single  combat,  according  to  the 
knightly  fashion  of  that  age.  The  lists  were  prepared  at 
Coventry,  and  the  combat  was  about  to  begin,  when  the 
king,  who  was  present,  forbade  their  fighting,  and  s^itenoed 
Hereford  to  banishment  for  ten  years,  and  Norfolk  to  perpe- 
tual exile.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  property  of  Norfolk  was 
confiscated;  and  John  of  Gaunt  dyingsoon  afber,thekinff  seized 
the  patrimony  of  Hereford.  Other  violent  measures  followed, 
and  all  England  was  excited  against  Richard.  Bands  of  armed 
men  appeared  in  many  parts ;  and  at  length  the  nobles,  com- 
bined with  the  citizens  of  London,  resolv^to  reoall  Hereford. 

Henry  embarked  in  July,  1399,  for  the  coast  of  Yorkshire, 
where  he  landed  with  a  retinue  of  about  sixty  persons.  At 
this  time  Richard  was  in  Ireland,  whither  he  had  gone  with 
a  large  army,  to  avei^e  the  death  of  the  carl  of  March,  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  crown,  who  had  been  killed  by  the 
natives.  The  state  of  communication  between  England  and 
Ireland  was  widely  different  from  what  it  is  now :  it  was 
three  weeks  before  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Hereford,  who 
at  that  time  had  been  joined  by  the  Perc3rs  and  others, 
was  supported  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  vras  at 
the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men«    Richard  landed  at  Milford 


Haren  in  the  month  of  August;  and  finding  the  popular 
felinff  against  him,  he  assumed  the  garb  of  a  priest,  and 
retired  to  Conway  Castle,  where  he  r^nained  in  so  destitute 
a  condition  as  to  lie  upon  straw.  Famine  drove  him  from 
Conway  Castle,  and  he  surrendered  to  Percy,  duke  of  Nor- 
tfaamb^land,  who  appears  to  have  offered  him  delusive 
terms.  He  was  met,  at  the  castle  of  Flint,  by  Henry  of 
Boiingbroke,  to  whom  he  bent  his  knee  as  to  his  sovereign ; 
Richard  remarked: — ^'Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster,  you  are 
right  welcome."  Henry  replied : — "  My  lord,  I  am  come 
somewhat  before  my  time ;  but  I  will  tell  vou  the  reason. 
Your  people  complain  that  you  have  ruled  tnem  harshly  for 
twenty-two  years ;  but  if  it  please  God,  I  will  help  you  to  rule 
them  better."  **  Fan:  cousin,  since  it  pleaseth  you,  it  pleaseth 
me  likewise."  The  trumpets  then  sounded  to  horse,  and, 
moimted  on  a  wretched  hackney,  Richard  rode  a  prisoner  to 
Chester.  No  one  pitied  bis  fate,  and  an  old  chronicler  says, 
that  his  very  dog  len  his  side  to  fawn  upon  his  destroyer. 

From  Chester,  the  kine  with  the  conqueror  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  was  loosed  in  the  Tower.  On  his  arrival 
writs  were  issued,  in  Richard's  name,  for  the  meeting  of 
parliament  on  the  29th  of  September.  On  the  day  of  meet- 
ing, a  deputation  of  lords  and  commons  waited  on  the  king 
in  the  Tower,  who  made  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  crown, 
acknowledged  his  unfitness  for  government,  absolved  his 
objects  from  homage  and  fealty,  and  gave  his  roval  ring  to 
his  coosin  Henry.  It  wal  upon  this  resignation  that  Henry 
founded  his  principal  claim ;  out,  anxious  to  fortify  his  pre- 
toisions,  thiily-three  articles  of  impeachment  against  Richard 
were  read  in  parliament,  and  being  declared  ^lilty  on  every 
charge,  his  aeposition  was  pronounced.  As  soon  as  this 
Bent^ice  was  proclaimed  by  eight  commissioners,  Henry,  who 
▼as  seated  in  his  usual  place  near  to  the  throne,  rose,  and 
haymg  solenmly  crossed  hm[iself,  said,  *^  In  the  name  of  God, 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I,  Henry  of  Lancas- 
ter, challenge  this  realm  of  England,  because  I  was  descended 
h^ right  of  hlood,  from  the  good  lord  kine  Henry  III.;  and 
through  that  right,  that  God  of  his  grace  hath  sent  me,  with 
help  of  my  kin  and  friends,  to  recover  it ;  the  which  realm 
was  in  point  to  be  undone  for  default  of  government,  and 
Q&dou^  of  the  good  laws."  He  knelt  for  a  few  minutes  in 
prayer  on  the  Bteps,  and  then  was  seated  on  the  throne  by  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   RELIGION,   GOVERNMENT,   AND   LAWS,    LITERATUM, 
ARTS,   COMMERCE,    MANNERS,   ETC.   OF  THIS   PERIOD. 

Religion. — In  the  thirteenth  century  the  papal  dominion 
reached  its  height  in  Europe ;  and  in  no  country  were  the 
exactions  and  encroachments  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  carried 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  England.  Money  was  extorted 
from  every  diocese;  and  few  had  the  hardihood  to  resist  these 
extortions.  Groteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  raised  his  voice 
against  these  imposts ;  but  it  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
reach  the  mass  of  the  population,  and  the  pontiff's  demands 
were  always  satisfied.  The  people  were  further  impover- 
ished during  this  period  by  the  mendicant  orders — the  Fran- 
ciscans, or  Friars  Minors ;  the  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars ; 
the  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars;  and  the  Augustines,  or 
Grey  Friars.  The  one  design  of  all  these  orders  was  not  to 
save  the  souls  of  the  people,  but  to  obtain  their  money.  All 
these  were  hostile  to  each  other :  those  who  sought  instruc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Franciscans,  were  only  told,  as  they 
valued  their  souls,  to  beware  of  the  Carmelites;  the  Carmel- 
ites promoted  their  edification  by  denouncing  the  Domini- 
cans ;  and  the  Dominicans,  in  their  turn,  condemned  the 
Augustines.  ^'  Be  true  to  us,"  was  the  language  of  each 
order :  "  Give  us  your  money,  and  you  shall  be  saved  without 
a  creed."  Thus  the  people  were  spoiled  by  the  pope  and  the 
priests.  The  assumptions  and  exactions  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  however,  proved  in  the  long  run  adverse  to  its  own 
interests.  In  the  course  of  this  period  several  measures  were 
adopted  to  check  the  papal  tyranny.  Laws  were  enacted  re- 
straining the  power  of'  the  pope ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  efibrts  of  the  legislature  were  seconded  by  the 
people.  While  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  were  repelKng 
the  encroachments  of  the  pontiffs  by  statutes,  a  great  reformer 
and  his  disciple  shook  the  church  at  once  in  its  doctrine,  its 
discipline,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  its  polity.  This  reformer 
was  John  Wiclif,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  1234,  and 
who,  in  1356,  in  a  treatise  entitled,  "  Of  the  last  Age  of  the 
Church,''  boldly  assailed  the  notions  then  commonly  held  on 
the  subject  of  the  authority  of  the  pope.    A  f^  years  later 
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iie  attacked  the  Mendicant  orders;  and  subsequently  the 
clergy  in  genei*al  became  the  subject  of  his  invective.  His 
exertions  in  preaching,  writing,  and  translating  the  Holy 
Scriptures  made  a  deep  im'priession  on  the  popular  mind,  and 
when  he  was  cited  before  the  bishops  at  Lambeth,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  he  was  protected  by  both  nobles  and  the 
common  people. ,  Wiclif  died  in  1384,  at  which  time  he  had 
laid  a  sure  foundation  for  a  reformation  in  matters  of  religion, 
not  only  in  England  but  in  Europe. 

-  Government  and  Laws. — In  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
the  principal  legislative  acts  worthy  of  notice,  are  his  con- 
firmation of  the  Great  Charter,  and  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Forest;  which  were  the  great  basis  upon  which  the  settle- 
ment of  the  English  laws  stood  during  his  long  reign.  The 
liberty  of  the  subject,  however,  made  greater  progress  in  the 
reign  of  his  son,  Edward  I. :  a  prince  who  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  English  Justinian.  During  the  last  thirteen  years 
of  Edward's  reign,  the  English  laws  received  more  improve- 
ment than  in  all  the  i^es  prior  to  the  reign  of  queen  Victoria ; 
hut  what  renders  this  era  particularly  interesting  is  that  the 
deputies  of  towns  and  boroughs  were  then  first  admitted  into 
parliament.  This  was  th^  origin  of  the  house  of  commons, 
which  has  proved  so  great  a  blessing  to  the  country.  Edward 
confirmed  the  Great  Charter  eleven  times  in  the  course  of  his 
reign ;  and  at  length  he  converted  into  an  established  law  a 
privilege  of  which  the  English  people  had  hitherto  only  a 

f)recarious  enjoyment,  by  decreeing  that  no  tax  should  be 
cried  without  the  joint  consent  of  the  lords  and  commons. 
The  consequences  of  these  laws  were  seen  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II. :  in  that  otherwise  calamitous  rule  there  was  a  great 
reduction  of  taxation,  and  very  few  grants  were  made  by  par- 
liament. On  the  contrary,  however,  tne  fiffy  years  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  were  a  period  of  parliamentary  taxation  on  a 
large  scale ;  but  this  was  to  maintain  the  wars,  which  were 
popular  with  the  people ;  and  all  duties  levied  were  granted  by 
annual  vote:  first  by  the  representatives  of  the  cities  and 
barons  only,  and  afler  1373  by  both  houses  in  the  usual  form. 
In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  first  subsidy  to  the  crown 
was  granted  by  parliament ;  and  the  first  parliamentary  grant 
for  lue  was  made  to  that  monarch,  which  grant  consisted  of 
a  duty  on  the  exportation  of  wool,  woolfels,  and  leather. 
An  act  was  subsequently  passed,  ofiering  a  discount  from  the 
duties  on  these  articles  to  all  merchants  who  would  pay  the 
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Calais  daties  beforehand,  which  was  the  first  attempt  made  to 
anticipate  the  rerenue ;  and  which  practice  pnyved  to  ¥e  the 
origin  of  the  national  debt* 

Literature. — During  this  period  the  stady  of  ele^^antlhera- 
tare  was  almost  abandoned  for  metaphysical  disputatioiu 
Almost  the  only  stixdies,  indeed,  cttltivated  by  the  numerous 
students,  not  only  in  the  English  collies,  hat  in  those  on 
the  Continent,  were  the  Aristotelian  logic  and  metaphysie^* 
In  some  of  the  most  famous  uniyersities  the  students  w^ne 
obliged  to  take  a  solemn  oath  to  defend  the  opinioDB  of  Aris- 
totle, although  they  were  only  aoqfuainted  with  his  works  by 
false  translations.  The  result  of  this  system  was  advene  to 
the  progi'ess  of  real  knowledge.  Diyinity  soared  above  liie 
Scriptures :  the  schoolmen  vuued  thesiseives  in  making  itn^ 
provements  in  theology  without  consulting  the  Bible^  and 
those  few  who  still  studied  the  sacred  writings  were  oailed  in 
derision  Bible-doctorS.  There  were  a  few  names  o^brated 
in  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  as  Roger  Baoon; 
Robert  Grost^te,  bishop  of  Linoobi ;  and  John  of  L^yden ; 
but  these  instances  were  rare  exceptions  to  the  general  raie. 
The  occupation  of  the  mass  of  students  in  the  universities  wbs 
to  learn  bad  Latin  and  worse  logic.  They  disputed  wiiliout 
end  and  without  meaning;  perplexing  the  motft  imponaat 
truths,  and  ^viii^  plausible  colours  to  the  greatest  absuid* 
ities.  A  logical  disputant  of  this  period  was  not  ashamed  to 
argue,  that  "  two  contradictory  proportions  might  each  be 
true ;"  and  these  frivolous  disputes  were  condueted  wi^  so 
much  eagerness,  diat  the  disputants  somedmeB  prooeecG^ 
from  an^ry  words  to  blows,  and  sometimes  raised  daageioiXB 
tumults  lit  the  seats  of  learning. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  neglect  of  the  degancies  of 
Latin,  the  Latin  tongue  continued,  throoghoirt  thb  period,  to 
be,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  the  eommon  Isoi* 

fiiag^  of  the  learned,  and  that  in  which  books  were  written* 
chokstic  divines  and  phikeophers  wrote  in  Li^,  and  it 
was  employed  by  chroniclers,  and  all  writixrs  cm  geometry^ 
astronomy,  chemistx^,  medicine,  and  the  other  branchea  o€ 
mathematicid  and  naturtd  science.  French  also,  which  was 
the  language  of  the  court  and  of  the  nobility  in  England  fnfln 
the  conquest^  was  extensively  employed  in  literary  compo- 
sitions. While  Latin,  however,  was  the  languatfe  of  the 
learned,  and  French  of  the  nobility,  ^  gi«at  body  of  the 
people  used  the  Ismguage  of  ibw  aaoeston^^the  Sttcn  and 
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fif^ish.  Ballads  and  metrical  chronicles  and  romances 
were  written  in  the  English  language  before  the  reign  of 
Edward  I. ;  bat  the  true  founders  of  English  literature  ap- 
peared in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  These  were  Laurence 
moot,  who  wrote  a  series  of  poetical  pieces  on  the  warlike 
aohieyements  of  that  king;  William  Longland,  author  of 
"  The  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman ;"  John  Goweri  who 
wrote  much  English  as  well  as  Latin  and  French  verse ;  and 
last  and  greatest  of  all,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered the  true  father  of  English  literature. 

Arte, — Duiinff  this  period  very  little  progress  was  made 
in  i^culture.  The  country  being  almost  constantly  involved 
in  war,  the  attention  of  die  people  was  diverted  from  the  im- 
prorement  of  their  lands.  The  uncertain  tenure,  also,  by  which 
fanners  held  their  possessions,  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  improvcoient  of^the  soil.  Gardening,  under  the  protec- 
tion 01  the  nobility,  had  better  success :  every  castle  and 
monastery  had  its  gpden,  orchard,  and  vineyard,  and  a  con- 
nderable  quantity  m  wine  was  made  in  England,  not  much 
iofaior  to  forei^  win«.  ^ 

In  architecture  this  period  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
produced  the  best  models  of  what  has  been  called  the 
''lighter  Gothic  style  of  building."  Many  of  the  most  ad- 
nmd  cathedrals,  as  those  of  York,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  and 
Ml^chester  were  erected  in  this  age,  and  afford  fine  examples 
of  this  style  of  architecture.  The  characteristics  of  the  sacred 
edifices  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  are  steeples 
with  spires  and  pinnacles ;  pillars  formed  of  an  assemblage  of 
columns :  and  lofty  windows,  sometimes  towering  to  a  point, 
sometimes  much  enlai^cd,  divided  into  several  li^ts  by  stone 
mnllions,  and  always  filled  with  beautiful  stained  glass,  re- 
presenting the  stories  of  saints  and  martyrs.  During  this 
period  auo  there  was  a  gradual  improvement  in  domestic 
architectuxe:  castles  and  nouses  were  erected  of  far  greater 
elegance  than  had  been  hitherto  seen  in  England.  This  pro- 
gress in  architectural  elegance  was  greatly  assisted  by  foreign 
workmen,  who,  forming  themselves  into  societies  under  tne 
title  of  '^  Free  Masons,  offered  their  services  to  the  opulent 
and  noble^ 

Sculpture  and  pamting  in  this  period  made  equal  progress 
with  architecture.  So  great  was  the  taste  for  paintings  that 
not  only  the  apartments  of  the  great  but  those  of  private  in- 
dividuals were  ornamented  with  historical  pictures.    In  the 
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records  of  this  period  painting  on  glass  is  first  noticed  in  the 
form  of  precepts  for  glazing  three  windows  in  St.  John's 
chapel^  in  the  Tower  of  London,  with  a  little  Virgin  Mary 
holding  the  Child,  a  Trinity,  and  St.  John  the  apostle. 
The  style  of  executing  such  works  at  this  time  was  in  small 
medallions  of  various  forms,  inlaid  upon  a  species  of  mosaic 
ground  in  the  most  brilliant  colours. 

Several  musical  instruments  were  now  used  by  minstrels 
besides  the  harp.  A  manuscript  roll  of  the  offices  of 
Edward  III.  contains  a  list  of  performers  on  the  trumpet, 
oboe,  clarion,  dulcimer,  tabret,  violin,  and  flute.  Several 
other  instruments  are  also  mentioned  by  Chaucer  in  his 
"  Canterbury  Tales  "  and  **  House  of  Fame; "  and  the  same 
poet,  in  the  "Romance  of  the  Rose,".8peaksof  a  lady's  sing- 
ing, in  language  which  implies  much  vocal  ability  and  great 
practical  knowledge.  At  the  same  time  no  remains  are  to  be 
found  of  a  British  musical  composition  up  to  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Commerce, — ^The  chief  manufactures  of  England  in  this  era 
were  those  of  wool,  lead,  and  leather.  Tin,  worsted  stuffs, 
feathers,  cheese,  butter,  honey,  tallow,  skins  of  all  kinds,  and 
"  gaular,"  supposed  to  be  osiers  for  making  baskets,  were 
articles  of  export.  The  greatest  part  of  domestic  trade  was 
still  carried  on  in  fairs,  which  were  fi'equented  by  a  great 
number  of  people  from  diff*erent  countries,  and  stored  with 
all  kinds  of  commodities.  Great  impediments  and  embar- 
rassments in  trade  were  occasioned  by  contradictory  legisla- 
tion ;  but,  nevertheless,  English  commerce  made  considerable 
progress  within  the  present  period.  An  impulse  was  given 
to  navigation  and  commerce  by  the  introduction  of  the  ma- 
riner's compass,  which  was  in  common  use  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the .  thirteenth  century.  The  exports  appear  to 
have  been  much  larger  than  the  import^,  for  in  an  account 
preserved  of  both  in  the  exchequer  for  the  year  1354,  the 
former  exceeded  the  latter  by  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  In  this  year  wool  constituted  about  thjrteen-four- 
teenths  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  was 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, the  staple  commodity,  of  the  export  trade.  At  this 
time  there  were  societies  of  foreign  merchants  in  England, 
the  principal  of  which  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Cologne,  who  had  a  hall  or  factory,  in  London, 
which  they  called  their  '  Gildhall,'  for  the  legal  possession  of 
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which  they  paid  thirty  marks  to  the  crown.  It  has  also  been 
stated,  that  there  was  an  association  of  English  merchants  for 
trading  in  foreign  parts,  called  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Tho- 
mas k  Becket  of  Canterbury ;  but  this  does  not  rest  on  saffi* 
cient  authority. 

With  regard  to  coin,  the  denominations  and  relative  values 
of  the  different  kinds  coi\tinued  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
period.  Edward  III.,  in  1844,  struck  florins  of  gold  which 
were  ordered  to  pass  for  six  shillings,  and  the  halves  and 
quarters  in  proportion.  Subsequently,  finding  that  he  had 
rated  these  pieces  too  high,  he  coined  the  gold  noble  of  6s.  8d., 
and  recalled  the  florins-  to  his  treasury.  It  is  upon  the  coins 
of  this  monarch  that  we  first  read  the  motto  Dieu  et  man 
droits  **  God  and  my  right/'  which  was  originally  adopted  in 
allusion  to  the  claim  to  the  French  crown. 

Manners  and  Customs,  etc* — Social  life  in  England  during 
tliie  period  assumed  a  refinement  and  a  splendour  to  which  it 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  There  was  an  almost  unlimited 
hospitality  in  the  palaces  of  princes  and  the  castles  of  great 
barons,  arising  chiefly  from  the  chivalrous  spirit  which  then 
prevailed.  Under  the  energetic  rule  of  Edward  I.,  and 
more  especially  under  that  of  Edward  III.,  chivalry  attained 
its  highest  exaltation,  and  gave  rise  to  the  most  heroic  daring 
and  generous  deeds,  which  were,  however,  sometimes  accom- 
paniai  by  revolting  atrocities.  It  was  by  chivalry  that  Ed- 
ward III.  sought  to  accomplish  his  vast  designs.  Every 
tournament  he  proclaimed  increased  the  number  of  his  sup- 
porters, and  added  to  his  strength.  His  opponent,  Philip  of 
Valois,  adopted  the  same  course,  and  a  rivalry  in  these  pa- 
geantries was  the  consequence.  Thus  Edward  established 
what  was  called  a  round  table  at  Windsor,  two  hundred  feet 
in  diameter,  which  was  maintained  at  the  expense  of  one 
hundred  pounds  weekly ;  and  the  French  king,  in  reprisal, 
established  one  similar  at  Paris,  by  the  attractions  of  which 
he  intercepted  many  German  and  Italian  knights  who  were 
coming  to  England.  Subsequently  Edward  instituted  the 
iliustnous  order  of  the  Garter;  and  then  Philip  increased 
the  number  and  Splendour  of  his  toamaments.  The  splen- 
dour and  recklessness  of  expense  which  this  chivalrous  spirit 
enoouraeed  was  not  confined  to  courtly  parades  and  tourna- 
ments :  it  pervaded  every  department  of  domestic  as  well  as 
public  and  out*door  life.  Each  man  strove  to  outdo  his 
neighbour:  the  squire  endeavoured  to  outshine  the  knight ; 
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the  kniffhty  the  baron ;  the  baroiiy  the  earl ;  and  the  earl,  the 
king.  Trains  of  attendants  were  dnpported  at  a  niinous  ex- 
pense. Richard  II.,  it  is  said,  entertained  ten  thousand  per- 
sons daily  at  his  tables;  fflid  Thomas,  earl  of  Limcaster, 
grandson  of  Henry,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, expended  in  one  year  about  twenty-two  thousand  pounds 
of  silrar  in  the  rites  of  hospitality.  The  feastings  of  ehi- 
Talry,  indeed,  crept  into  the  every-day  life  of  the  great:  the 
banquets  of  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  were  alike  marked  by 
costly  provision.  Some  of  the  great  feasts  of  this  period  ^- 
hibit  extraordinary  bills  of  fore.    Thus  at  the  marriage  ban- 

3 net  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  in  1243,  thirty  thousand 
ishes  were  serred  up ;  and  in  the  following  century,  at  the 
installation  feast  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Augustine,  three  thou- 
sand dishes  were  displayed.  As  for  wine  it  was  consumed 
in  abtindance:  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  pipes  were 
drunk  in  the  household  of  Thomas,  eari  of  Lancaster,  in  one 
year.  The  wines  used  at  this  period  were  either  compounded 
or  pure :  of  the  fomier  were  hippocras,  pigment,  ana  claret; 
the  latter  were  the  wines  of  Prince,  Spain,  Greece,  and 
Syria. 

The  mode  of  living  in  this  period  requited  vigorous  diges- 
tion, ttnd  gave  rise  to  continual  out-door  sports.  Hunting, 
falconry,  and  hawking  were  eagerly  followed  by  all  classes 
and  both  sexes^  The  in-door  amusements  differed  little 
fVom  those  of  former  periods ;  but  chess  appears  to  have 
been  added ;  and  the  jester  became  an  inmate  of  princely 
and  noble  households.  The  office  of  a  jester  waft  to  divert 
the  jaded  spirits  of  his  lord  by  jeistd  either  intellectual  or 
practical,  and  to  keep  the  banouet  in  a  to«e  by  his  wit,  by 
the  jingling  of  his  bells,  and  by  the  grotesque  dlsplav  of 
his  cap  ana  bauble.  Mumming,  also,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  coarse  and  primitive  kind  of  masquer^le,  fermed  a 
particular  amusement  of  this  pmod ;  and,  between  the  courses 
of  public  banquets,  pageants  were  sotnetimes  introduced. 
Mummings  and  mas(jueradings  were  attractirve  to  the  com- 
mon people;  but  their  chief  exercise  wa6  that  of  archery. 
Every  village  was  furnished  with  pricks,  butts,  and  rovers 
fer  competition,  and  at  these  trials  of  skill  no  man  ^j 
allowed  to  shoot  at  a  mark  less  distant  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  feet. 

Great  improvements  were  made  in  the  furniture  of  tms 
period;  and  many  new  artielesi  as  square-backed  chairs. 
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toesself  for  tabfes,  reading-desks,  and  clocks  that  struck  and 
dumed  the  boor,  were  introduced. 

There  are  also  repeated  notices  in  the  records  of  this  period 
of  silTer,  and  silver-gHt  plate,  consisting  of  dishes,  chargers, 
basons,  ewers,  saltcellars,  and  spoons.  A  pair  of  knives 
with  sheaths  of  silver,  and  a  fork  of  crystal,  with  fire-screens 
and  fire-dog3y  or  andirons,  are  likewise  mentioned  in  the 
wardrobe  accomits  of  Edward  I. 

S(Mne  of  the  modes  of  dress  of  this  period  were  very  ridi- 
colons.  ThuSy  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  an  English  beau 
wore  long  pointed  shoes,  fastened  to  his  knees  with  sold  or 
nlver  chtuns ;  a  stocking  of  one  colour  on  one  W,  and  of  an- 
other  colour  on  the  other;  short  breeches,  which  did  not 
reach  to  the  middle  of  his  thighs ;  a  coat,  one  half  white  and 
the  other  half  black  or  blue ;  and  a  silk  hood  buttoned  under 
theclun,  embroidered  with  grotesque  figures  of  animals,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones. 
The  fiishicmable  females  have  been  thus  descnbed  by  Knygh<- 
toQ ;_«  The  tournaments  are  attended  by  many  ladies  of  the 
&8t  rank  and  greatest  beauty,  dressed  in  party-coloured  tu- 
nics. Their  tippets  are  very  short,  their  caps  remarkably 
naall,  and  wrapped  about  their  heads  with  cords;  their 
girdles  are  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  they  wear 
Aott  swords,  like  daggers,  before  them,  which  hang  across 
tlKir  stomachs*  They  are  mounted  on  the  finest  horses  with 
the  richest  fiurmture :  thus  equipped,  they  ride  firom  place  to 
place  in  quest  of  tournaments,  by  which  they  dissipate  their 
fortones,  and  often  ruin  their  reputation.^'  The  ridiculous 
modes  of  dress  became  the  subject  of  bitter  reprehension 
^m  the  satirists  in  this  age.  By  one  writer,  ladies,  on  ac- 
count of  their  whimsical  head-tires  and  lone  trains,  are  com- 
pared to  peacocks  and  pies,  having  long  tails  that  trail  in  the 
<lirtj  a  thousand  times  longer  than  those  of  such  birds.  The 
costume  of  ecclesiastics  was  also  very  sumptuous  at  this 
P^od:  some  of  the  sacerdotal  habits  were  nearly  covered 
^th  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  others  elaborately  em- 
Iw^ered  with  tne  figures  of  animals  and  flowers,  in  the 
Tc^  of  Edward  III.  lon^  beards  came  again  into  fashion; 
w  about  this  time  mention  is  first  made  of  beaver  hats, 
which  were  probably  manufactured  in  Flanders.  Both  in 
this  rei^  an^that  of  Richard  II.,  extravagant  fashions  pre- 
vailed in  dress,  which  fiishions  were  changed  almost  annually, 
^yghton  sajrs,  that  all  distinction  of  ranks  and  classes  be* 
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came  lost  in  the  general  extravagance  and  rage  for  magnifi- 
cent clothing ;  and  Chaucer,  in  his  "  Parson's  Tale/'  inveighs 
against  the  inordinate  waste  and  excessive  cost  of  the  ap- 
parel of  all  classes  down  to  the  menial  servants.  Harding 
describes  servants  as  being  arrayed  in  silk,  satin,  damask,  and 
green  and  scarlet  cloth. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THB   PERIOD    FROM   THE   ACCESSION   OF   HENRV    IV.    TO 
THE   END    OF   THE    REIGN    OF    RICHARD    III. 

HENRY   IV.,   SURNAMED   BOLINGBROKE. 

A.D.  1399.  Henry  was  crowned  king  of  England  with 
the  usual  ceremonies  in  Westminster  Abbey,  October  the 
13th,  the  feast  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  anniversary 
of  tlie  day  on  which  he  had  gone  into  exile.  At  first  all  went 
merrily  ^'  as  a  marriage  bell:"  parliament  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  new  king.  But  Henry  soon  found  himself 
involved  in  trouble  and  difficulties.  During  the  first  session 
of  parliament  violent  altercations  broke  out  among  the  barons: 
the  term  "traitor"  resounded  from  every  comer  of  the  house, 
and  forty  gauntlets  were  thrown  upon  the  floor  as  the  pledges 
of  battle  in  the  lists.  Henry  managed  tx>  subdue  this  storm  ; 
but  in  doing  so  he  created  many  personal  enemies*  It  was 
followed  by  a  conspiracy  to  kill  him  at  a  tournament  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  at  Oxford;  and  had  not  the  lord  Aumerle 
revealed  the  plot,  he  would  probably  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
vengeance ;  as  it  was,  the  mischief  fell  upon  the  heads  of  the 
conspirators  themselves,  all  of  them  being  taken  and  executed. 
This  attempt  was  soon  followed  by  the  death  of  the  ex-king 
Richard.  He  died  at  Pomfret  early  in  the  year  1400 ;  but 
by  what  means  his  death  was  brought  about  is  not  known. 
It  was  ascribed  to  vexation  at  the  defeat  of  his  supporters ;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  he  was  either  assassinated  or  starved  to 
death.  From  this  time  Henry  had  no  quiet.  The  death  of 
Richard  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  France,  and  inroads 
were  made  by  the  French  on  the  English  possessions  in  the 
south ;  but  uie  court  of  France  never  declared  war  against 
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Heniy,  and  all  the  transaetions  with  the  French  during  hid 
reign  were  of  minor  interest. 

With  the  people  of  England,  the  conquest  of  Scotland  waa 
still  a  popular  idea^  and  Henry  determined  on  an  expedition 
into  that'  country.  This  expedition  was  unsuccessiul^  and 
while  he  was  absent  in  the  north,  a  formidable  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  west  under  the  guidance  of  Owen  Glendower; 
who  had  been  an  esquire  in  the  household  of  Richard,  and 
who  retained  an  affectionate  recollection  of  his  old  master.' 
On  his  return  from  Scotland,  Henry  marched  into  Wales  to 
punish  Owen ;  but  the  Welsh  chieftain  posted  himself  among 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  his  country,  and  compelled  the 
king  to  retreat. 

Id  the  year  1402  the  Scots  invaded  Northumberland,  and 
were  defeated  at  Homildon  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
and  his  son  Hotspur;  the  Scottish  general,  earl  Douelas; 
was  taken  prisoner.  Owen  Glendower  still  continued  ill 
arms ;  and,  in  one  of  his  predatory  inroads  into  England,  he 
took  prisoner  sir  Edward  Mortimer,  the  uncle  of  the  earl  of 
Mortuner,  whose  hereditary  right  to  the  English  throne  wad 
stronger  than  that  of  Henry.  The  relations  of  Mortimer 
requested  permission  of  Henry  to  ransom  him ;  but  this  was 
refiised,  and  a  formidable  conspiracy  of  the  English  noblesi 
followed.  They  formed  a  close  league  with  Owen  Glendower ; 
released  earl  Douglas  on  condition  of  his  joining  them  with 
aU  his  forces ;  and  sent  ambassadors  to  the  kings  of  France 
and  Scotland,  to  solicit  their  aid.  A  large  army  of  English, 
Welsh,  and  Scots  was  raised,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  Hotspur ;  but  this  army  was  defeated  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
all  the  leaders  either  taken  prisoners  or  slain.     A.D.  1404. 

Several  subsequent  revolts  took  place  in  England ;  but 
though  they  caused  Henry  great  trouble,  he  was  uniformly 
successful  in  his  attempts  to  quell  them.  His  last  opponent 
was  the  old  earl  of  Northumberland,  who,  with  a  force 
chiefly  aonsisting  of  Scots,  sought  his  dethronement.  The 
aged  warrior  penetrated  as  far  south  as  Knaresborough ;  but 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1408,  he  was  defeated  at  Branham 
Moor,  near  Tadcaster.  About  the  same  time  Owen  Glen- 
dower was  so  far  subdued  by  prince  Henry  in  Wales  as  not 
to  cause  the  king  any  more  trouble  during  his  lifetime.  The 
English  possessions  in  France,  however,  were  continually 
attacked  by  the  French,  nor  could  Henry  ever  obtain  suffi- 
cient money,  from  parliament  to  equip  any  great  expedition 
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for  their  defence.  Parliament  was,  indeed,  Henry's  most 
Buccessful  opponent:  although  ambitious,  powerful,  adroit, 
and  unscrupulous,  he  was  compelled  to  respect  its  wishes; 
and  during  his  reign  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberhr  made 
great  progress.  It  was  only  by  bowing  to  the  will  of  parlia- 
ment that  Henry  was  enablea  to  retain  the  throne.  Th^ 
Commons  felt  their  power  increased  under  the  rule  of  an 
usurper,  and  on  several  occasions  acted  with  independeDce. 
Thus,  while  they  voted  him  supplies,  they  appointed  treasurers 
of  their  own  to  see  the  money  disbursed  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended, and  on  one  occasion  required  the  dismissal  of  some 
of  his  servants,  which  was  granted.  In  a  word,  the  Com- 
mons in  this  reim  assumed  powers  which  had  not  been 
QBually  exercised  oy  their  predecessors. 

Although  Henry  had  surmounted  every  obstacle  except 
the  wholesome  restraint  of  parliament,  ana  had  humbled  or 
destroyed  his  enemies,  his  last  yean  were  full  of  grief.  From 
the  anxieties  he  endured  he  became  prematurely  old,  and  he 
was  afflicted  by  a  cutaneous  disorder,  and  subject  to  epileptic 
fits.  Moreover,  having  prov^  the  hollowness  of  men's 
hearts  in  his  latter  days,  he  mistrusted  all  mankind,  and  be- 
came gloomv,  solitary,  and  suspicious.  His  very  devotion 
assum^  a  gloomy  cast  Before  his  accession  he  was  sus- 
pected of  leaning  towards  the  dbctrines  of  Wiclif ;  bat  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reim  he  removed  this  suspicion  by  epact- 
hig  a  cruel  statute  fi>r  the  burning  of  heretics.  Penal  fires  for 
matters  of  religion  were  by  him  lit  up  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign  he  pronounced  severe 
sentences  agamst  WicliTs  writings;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  rejected  a  petition  for  the  revocation  of  his  statutes 
Against  the  Lollards,  and  told  the  Commons  that  the  punish- 
ment should  be  more  rigorous.  This  rigour  of  his  busy 
years  brought  remorse  in  his  old  aee,  and  tended  to  increase 
his  sorrows :  his  troubles  were  further  increased  by  the  con- 
duct of  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  dissoluteness  of 
young  Henry  has  been  greatly  exa^erated  by  the  (Jd 
chroniclers,  and  the  poet  Shakspere;  but  the  popular  tales  of 
his  youthful  freaks  are  not  wholly  without  foundation,  and 
his  riotous  behaviour  may  well  be  supposed  to  add  to  the 
griefs  of  his  father.  The  prince  of  Wales,  also,  was  ambi- 
tious, and  popular  with  the  people ;  and  this  would  naturally 
cause  the  afflicted  and  unpopular  monarch  additional  uneasi* 
nees«    But  Henry's  troubles  were  soon  over  in  this  world* 
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Ai  fe  was  mying  before  the  tlnrtne  of  St.  Edward,  in  West* 
muuier  Abbey,  he  was  seised  with  a  fit,  and,  beinff  carried 
into  the  apardnents  of  the  abbot,  he  lay  down  to  die*  He 
expired  on  the  20th  of  March^  1419,  in  the  fcMty^eeTenth  year 
of  hif  age,  and  the  foorteauh  of  his  feign,  and  was  boned  in 
Canterlmry  cathedraL 

HENRY  v.,  8UKWAMED  OF  MoHMOXTTH. 

A.D.  1419.  The  accession  of  Henry  of  Monmonth  was 
bailed  with  nniyersal  joy,  and  he  was  solemnly  crowned  <m 
tlie9th  of  April,  without  opposition.  His  first  acts  deepened 
the  &Yoiirable  impression  his  character  had  preyioosly  made 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people :  these  were  the  removal  of  the 
body  of  Richard  II.  from  its  obscure  tomb  in  the  Friars' 
chnixdi  at  Langley,  to  be  interred  among  the  kings  of  Eng* 
hod  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  the  release  of  his  rival,  the  earl 
of  March,  from  captivity ;  and  the  recall  of  the  son  of  the 
gtUaDt  Hotspur  from  exile  in  Scotland.  The  same  eenerons 
ooone  was  pursued  with  other  individuals ;  and  the  ^ect  was 
seen  in  the  devoted  afiection  of  men  who  had  long  been  bitter 
enemies  to  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

Kotwithstanding  the  popularity  of  Henry,  the  first  year  of 
hifl  leigQ  waa  disturbed  by  a  popular  commotion  in  London, 
in  whidi  rdigbus  feetines  were  associated  with  political  aspi^ 
iBtioos.  At  this  time,  uiough  persecuted,  the  Lollards  still 
maintauied  considerable  influence,  and  their  tenets  were  more 
or  less  &voiired  by  many  of  the  nobles  and  rulers.  Sir  John 
OUoastle,  commonly  called,  in  right  of  his  wife,  lord  Cob* 
ham,  who  was  a  distinguished  warrior  of  that  day,  especiallf 
&?onred  the  Lollards,  and  was  looked  up  to  ly  tnem  as 
their  champion.  Encouraged  by  his  favour  and  dmt  of 
others,  during  the  first  parliament,  placards  were  stuck  up 
hjr  night  on  the  diurch-doors  of  London,  stating  that  there 
were  a  hundred  thousand  men  ready  to  assert  their  rights. 
Henry  was  incensed  at  this  threat;  and  at  that  moment 
Anmdel,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  accused  Oldcasde  to 
the  Ung.  The  young  monarch  had  stu(^ed  at  Oxford  widi  the 
iocHsed,  and,  wishing  to  save  him  fix>m  the  inquisition,  sought 
to  brine  him  back  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  all  hjs  areu- 
meats  tailed,  and  then  Henrv  grew  angry.  He  enforced  nis 
ugUDents  by  reference  to  the  statute  against  heretics ;  and 
when  sir  John  withdrew  &om  Windsor  to  his  manor  of  Cow* 
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ling,  in  Kent^  hoping  to  escape  the  storm^  Henry  gave  up  his 
old  friend  to  Arundel^  and  issued  a  severe  proclamation 
against  all  sectarians.  The  archbishop  cited  Oldcastle  to 
appear  in  his  court;  but  he  derided  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  Henry  sent  an  armed  force  against  him^  by 
which  he  was  taken  and  lodged  in  the  Tower. 

Alone  and  unsupported  Oldcastle  pleaded  two  whole  days 
in  the  synod  of  prelates  and  abbots^  but  in  yain :  he  was  con- 
victed of  heresy  and  sentenced  to  the  flames.  Henry  granted 
him  a  respite  of  fifty  days,  and  before  that  term  elapsed  he 
contrived  to  escape  from  the  Tower.  He  fled  to  Wales;  and 
though  the  king,  by  proclamation,  oflered  immense  rewarils 
for  his  apprehension,  no  one  would  betray  him.  His  flight, 
however,  was  fatal  to  many  of  the  Lollards.  Early  in  the 
year  1414,  Henry,  who  was  at  Eltham,  was  suddenly  alarmed 
by  an  account  that  the  Lollards  were  assembling  in  the  pas- 
toral meadows  of  St.  Giles,  and  that  they  were  headed  by 
Oldcastle,  who  intended  to  dethrone  him.  It  was  said  that 
twenty-five  thousand  men  were  in  arms ;  but  when  the  king, 
"with  his  guards^  arrived  on  the  spot,  he  found  only  some 
fourscore ;  and  while  some  of  these  were  slain  upon  the  spot, 
others  were  taken  and  executed.  It  is  not  clear  for  what 
purpose  the  Lollards  had  met  on  this  spot ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  they  were  collected  by  the  emissaries  of  the  clergy, 
under  false  pretences,  that  they  might  thereby  excite  Henry 
to  more  active  measures  against  the  Lollards.  The  -parlia* 
ment  and  king  seem  to  have  believed  that  the  state  had  been 
in  danger ;  but  it  may  be  suspected  that  both  were  misled  by 
the  malice  of  the  enemies  of  Lollardism.  The  measures 
which  followed  were  very  rigorous.  Arundel,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  died  in  the  month  of  February,  but 
his  successor,  Chicheley,  was  not  a  whit  more  tolerant 
Power  was  given  by  Parliament  to  all  judges  and  magis- 
trates to  arrest  any  one  suspected  of  Lollardism,  and  the  pri- 
sons of  London  were  soon  filled  with  captives.  Few  of  these 
sufiered  capital  punishment ;  but  the  lands,  goods,  and  chat- 
tels of  all  convicted  of  ^*  heresy  "  were  foifeited  to  the  king, 
as  in  cases  of  felony. 

This  commotion  in  London  was  followed  by  a  war  in 
France.  According  to  Hume,  this  war  was  incited  by  Chi- 
cheley, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  order  to  save  **the 
movables  of  mother  church.'^  At  this  time  France  was 
distracted  by  civil  war;  and  Heniy,  taking  advantage  of  it, 
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saddenly  demanded  its  crown,'  as  the  representative  of 
Isabella,  the  wife  of  the  second  Edward.  His  claim  was 
absurd ;  but  it  was  warmly  encouraged  by  the  church,  the 
parliament,  and  the  people  of  England.  A  large  army  was 
raised;  and  in  the  summer  of  1415  Henry  embarked  with  it, 
at  Southampton,  for  the  conquest  of  France.  He  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  encamped  before  Harfleur, 
which  he  captured  ;  after  which,  as  the  season  was  &r  ad- 
vanced, he  proceeded  to  Calais,  intending  there  to  winter. 
Id  the  presence  of  so  formidable  an  enemy,  the  French  princes 
had  suspended  the  quarrels  that  existed  among  them,  and 
anited  to  oppose  him.  Their  forces  trebled  the  English 
araiy  in  number;  and  these  were  interposed  between  them 
and  Calais,  near  the  villages  of  Agincourt  and  Francecourt. 
Henry  approached  the  French  on  the  24th  of  October;  and; 
notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  he  resolved 
to  force  his  way  to  Calais.  A  fearful  battle  ensued,  in 
which  ten  thousand  of  the  French,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  men  of  rank,  fell  in  the  strife,  and  fourteen  thousand 
were  made  prisoners.  The  victory  was  complete,  and  Henry 
marched  onward  to  Calais  without  seeking*  further  advan- 
tages. In  history  this  afiair  is  known  as  ^'  The  battle  of 
Agincourt." 

On  arriving  at  Calais  Henry  called  a  council,  in  which 
it  was  determined  that,  as  sickness  prevailed  in  his  camp, 
and  famine  and  disease  raged  in  the  surrounding  provinces 
of  France,  he  and  his  army  should  return  to  England.  He 
was  received  on  his  return  with  much  pomp  and  pageantry ; 
and  in  the  first  heat  of  the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed,  par- 
liament voted  the  supplies  he  asked  for,  and  even  conferred 
on  him,  for  life,  the  subsidy  on  wool  and  leather.  Henry 
remained  in  England  during  tne  following  year ;  but  ambition 
led  him,  in  the  year  1417,  to  renew  his  efforts  in  France. 
He  landed  in  Normandy,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
took  possession  of  several  of  the  principal  towns ;  ailer  which, 
as  winter  set  in,  he  betook  himself  to  comfortable  quarters.  . 

It  was  during  this  winter  that  Henry's  old  associate,  sir 
John  Oldcastle,  rushed  upon  his  fate.  Smarting  under  per- 
necution,  the  Lollards  invited  the  Scots  into  England,  and 
engaged  to  join  them.  The  Scots  advanced,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  castles  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh;  but  they  were 
oblieed  to  retreat  on  the  approach  of  the  regent,  the  duke  of 
Be&ord.     At  tills  time  sir  John  Oldcastle  was  at  St.  Albans, 
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and  he  endaaroured  to  gain  his  fbimer  hidine-plaoe^in  Wales ; 
but  he  was  captured  and  arraigned  before  tne  house  of  lords, 
who  condemned  him  to  be  hanged  as  a  rebel,  and  burnt  as  a 
heretic.  This  sentence  was  executed,  under  circumstanees  of 
great  atrocity,  in  the  month  of  September.  The  aged  warrior, 
whom  persecution  had  driven  into  rebellion,  died  with  great 
courage,  and  was  considered  by  the  Lollards  as  a  saint  and 
martyr. 

Henry  resumed  operations  in  Normandy  in  the  spring  of 
1418,  by  undertaking  several  sieges  at  once.  By  the  begim 
ning  of  July  he  was  master  of  the  whole  of  Lower  Normandy; 
after  which  he  carried  his  main  force  over  the  Seine,  and 
laid  siege  to  Rouen,  the  capital  of  Upper  Normandy.  Rouen 
was  stroi^ly  fortified :  on  two  of  its  sides  it  was  washed  by 
the  Seine^  and  on  all  sides  it  was  walled  and  defended  by 
towers  and  batteries.  For  six  months  it  withstood  his  power; 
but  famine  at  length  subdued  its  brave  defenders:  on  the 
16th  day  of  January,  1419,  Henry  entered  Rouen  in  triumpL 
The  fitU  of  this  great  and  strong  city  carried  disoiay  into 
every  comer  of  France ;  and,  as  divisions  were  still  rife  among 
its  nobles,  there  was  no  one  who  could  withstand  the  victor. 
The  whole  kingdom  was  one  vast  theatre  of  crimes,  murders, 
injustice,  and  devastation :  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  assassi- 
nated by  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
in  his  turn,  fell  by  the  treachery  of  the  dauphin.  In  this 
state  of  affairs  negotiations  were  entered  into  witn  Henry,  who, 
following  up  his  victorv,  was  marolung  upon  Paris.  Pon-* 
toise  was  captured  by  nim ;  but  while  there,  a  treaty  was 
entered  into,  by  which  Henry  was  to  espouse  the  princess 
Catherine,  daughter  of  the  king  of  France ;  king  Charles  was 
to  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  for  life,  while  Henry  should  be 
declared  heir  to  the  crown,  and  intrusted  with  the  present  ad* 
ministration  of  the  government ;  and  the  two  kingdoms  were 
for  ever  to  be  united  under  one  king,  each  retaining  their  re- 
spective laws  and  privileges.  Henry  was  married  to  Catherine 
at  Troyes ;  after  which  ne  fixed  his  residence  in  Paris.  On 
Whitsunday,  in  the  year  1421,  the  two  kings  and  the  two 

2ueens,  witli  crowns  on  their  heads,  dined  together  in  pubGc; 
Iharles  receiving  apparent  homage,  but  Henry  ruling  with 
absolute  sway. 

France,  however,  was  not  yet  conquered.  Henry  turned 
his  attention  to  plans  of  general  conquest,  and  Sens,  Mon- 
tereau,  and  Melun  submitted  to  him ;  but  his  treasniy  being 
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tximeted,  and  his  army  diminished^  it  became  neoessarr  for 
him  to  return  to  England  to  obtain  fresh  supplies.  While  in 
Engiaitd,  the  dauphin ,  who  had  been  wandering  about  in  the 
soathem  provinces,  collected  an  armv^  winch  eventually 
tamed  the  tide  of  victory  against  the  £#iiglirii.  Alarmed  at 
the  tidings  of  his  success,  Hennr  hastened  to  France  with 
twenty-eight  thousand  men ;  but  he  had  scarcely  commenced 
operations  when  he  was  seized  with  a  fistula,  which,  from  the 
Qoskilfiihiess  of  the  physicians,  soon  b^ame  mortel.  He  ex* 
pired  at  Yincefines,  in  August,  14i^  in  die  thirty*fburth 
jear  of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign.  His  remains 
vene  cmied  to  England,  with  much  fumreal  pomp,  and 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  shrine  of  Edward 
the  Confessor. 

The  character  of  Henry  Y.  was  essentially  ambitious*  His 
niliii^  passion  was  conquest ;  but,  though  he  left  his  country 
nominally  possessed  of  increased  power,  his  ambition  weak- 
aed  his  own  nation,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  disorder  which 
^osAbA  the  following  reign.  France  and  Eneland  alike 
B^i&«d  from  his  love  of  glory  and  lust  of  power. 

HENRY  VI.,  SURNAMED  OF   WINDSOR. 

A.  p.  \4S2,  Henry  left  a  son  not  quite  nine  months  old. 
On  his  death-bed  he  signified  his  wish  that  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  should  be  regent  in  England,  and  that  the  duke 
of  Bedford  should  be  regent  in  France.  Parliiunent,  how- 
^«r,  though  it  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  Henry  in 
^wan  with  France,  paid  no  respect  to  this  desire.  As 
^  ss  it  assembled,  it  laid  claim  to  the  right  of  regulat- 
n^  the  regenor,  and  a  permanent  council  was  appointed, 
^Gch  consisted  of  sixteen  members,  with  the  duke  of  Bed* 
^  for  president.  As  Bedford  was  then  absent  in  France 
^dnke  of  Gkmoester  was  to  act  for  him ;  and  though  the 
^^  laid  claim  to  the  regency,  he  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
^  this  reeullttion. 

The  death  of  Henry  was  followed  in  two  months,  by  that 
<)f  Charl»  VI.  <rf  France,  whose  crown  he  had  shorn  of  its 
gbiy.  At  this  time  the  dauphin  was  in  Auvergne;  and  as 
won  as  they  received  the  news,  the  knishts  of  his  party  con* 
^cted  him  to  a  litde  chapel,  )*aised  a  banner  with  the  arms 
of  Franoe  upon  it,  and  saluted  him  with  cries  of  '<  Long  liviB 
the  long ! "  g^ch  was  the  inauguration  of  Charles  VII.,  king 
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of. France.  He  was  then  in  a  very  reduced  condition;  but 
the  death  of  his  father  gave  him  an  increase  of  moral  strength ; 
and  he  soon  proceeded  to  Poictiers,  where  he  was  solemnly 
crowned  and  anointed.  The  whole  countries  south  of  the 
Loire  acknowledged  his  authority ;  while  the  northern  parts 
obeyed  the  duke  of  Bedford^  as  regent  to  the  infant  monarch, 
Henry, 

War  was  the  natural  consequence  of  this  division  of  the 
empire.  .Crossing  the  Loire  once  more,  Charles  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Gien,  a  small  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river;  while  the  mass  of  his  forces,  under  James  Stuart,  lord 
Daj*n1ey,  and  marshal  Severac,  fell  upon  Burgundy,  and  laid 
siege  to  Crevant,  His  forces  at  this  time  were  superior  to 
those  of  the  English ;  and  among  them  were  many  thousand 
Scots,  on  whose  determined  valour  he  placed  great  reliance. 
The  united  armies  of  the  English  and  Burgundians,  however, 
overthrew  them  at  Crevant,  with  great  slaughter ;  and  in  the 
next  year,  1424,  a  still  greater  victory  was  obtained  over 
Charles,  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  at  Vemeuil.  In  both  these 
battles  many  Scottish  and  French  knights  were  slain;  and 
in  the  latter  the  duke  of  AlenQon,  with  many  other  nobles, 
were  taken  prisoners. 

The  affairs  of  Charles  were  now  rendered  desperate ;  but 
at  this  critical  moment  an  unexpected  interposition  of  Di- 
vine Providence  turned  the  tide  in  his  favour,  and  saved  him 
from  destruction. 

Jacqueline,  heiress  of  Hainault  and  Holland,  who  bad 
been  given  in  marriage  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  her  guar- 
dian, to  the  duke  of  Brabant,  had  recently  been  absolved 
from  her  marriage  vow  by  pope  Martin,  and  had  been  mar- 
ried again  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of  the  regent. 
Gloucester  laid  claim  to  his  wife's  heritage  of  Hainault,  and 
raised  an  army  to  support  his  pretensions.  This  unwise  step 
brought  the  English  in  collision  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  supported  his  vassal  of  Brabant,  and  who  had  hitherto 
been  on  their  side,  fi*om  his  desire  to  crush  the  dauphin. 
About  the  same  time  Charles,  also,  won  over  the  duke  of 
Britanny  from  England;  all  of  which  gave  him  a  vast  in- 
crease of  strength. 

Through  these  quarrels  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  under  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  England ;  partly  to  counteract  the 
measures  and  to  moderate  the  violence  of  Gloucester,  and 
partly  to  raise  new  forces  for  war  with  France.    There  was  a 
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respite  from  war  for  two  years;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
tiedake  returned  to  France,  resolving  to  strike  a  blow  that 
sboiild  crash  the  hopes  of  Charles.  Siege  was  laid  to  Or- 
leans, then  considered  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  which  proved 
to  be  an  arduous  enterprise.  While  operations  were  proceed- 
ing against  this  important  town,  three  French  leaders,  with 
John  Stuart,  constable  of  the  Scotch,  attacked  an  Endish 
convoy,  under  sir  John  Fastolffe,  but  were  routed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Scotch  slain.  Soon  after  this  Orleans  was  on 
Aepoint  of  being  taken,  and  France  of  becoming  annexed  to 
the  English  crown ;  but  one  of  the  most  wonderful  changes 
recorded  in  history  took  place,  which  saved  both  the  city  and 
crown. 

Early  in  the  year  1429,  when  the  affairs  of  Charles  were 
at  the  lowest  ebb,  messengers  from  the  town  of  Fierbois,  about 
fire  leagues  from  Chinon,  came  to  tell  him  that  the  deliverer 
of  France  was  at  hand,  and  only  waited  permission  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  his  presence.  This  deliverer  was  neither  prince, 
Knight,  nor  statesman,  but  only  a  poor  country  girl,  named 
Joan  of  Arc. 

Joan  of  Arc  was  a  native  of  Domremy ,  on  the  Meuse ;  and, 
incited  by  a  prophecy  that  a  virgin  could  alone  rid  France  of 
ber  enemies,  she  laid  claim  to  a  divine  mission  for  the  re- 
<lemption  of  her  country.  When  Charles  first  received  the 
message  concerning  her  mission,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
t^f;  bat  he  gave  consent  that  the  maiden  should  come  to  him 
at  Chinon.  It  was  still  three  days,  however,  before  Charles 
^oald  see  Joan ;  he  and  those  around  him  doubting  the  truth 
f^f  her  mission.  At  the  end  of  that  time  messages  had  been 
bought  from  Orleans,  imploring  aid,  or  the  city  would  be 
'ost;  and  Charles  then  consented  to  see  the  visionary.  In 
the  first  interview  Joan  was  surrounded  by  the  leaders  of  the 
French  warriors ;  but,  unabashed,  she  asserted  that  she  was 
come  with  a  commission  from  the  King  of  Heaven  to  drive 
oat  the  English,  and  to  conduct  Charles  to  Rheims,  where  he 
should  be  crowned  king  of  France.  She  was  asked  for  a 
^  of  her  mission ;  on  which  she  replied :  "  Lead  me  to 
Orleans  with  as  small  a  number  of  men-at-arms  as  you  will, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  sure  sign — the  sign  that  I  am  to  give 
'8  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans.  Bishops,  doctors, 
*nd  lawyers  were  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  at  length  it 
^as  resolved  to  give  entire  faith  to  her  mission,  and  adopt 
Joan  as  the  forlorn  hope  of  France.     She  was  mounted  on  a 
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charger,  with  the  rank  and  the  proper  staff  of  a  gaieral 
officer. 

The  efiect  of  Joan's  pretensions  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
was  astonishing :  numbers  flocked  around  her  standara,  and 
with  a  great  conyoy  of  provisions  they  marched  forward  to 
Orleans.  Joan  insisted  that  the  French  warriors  should  shape 
their  manoeuyres  according  to  the  inspiration  which  she  re- 
ceived from  her  voices.  She  said  that  her  voices  ordered  her  to 
march  straight  oni&om  Blois^  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire; 
but  the  chiefs,  knowing  that  the  best  of  the  English  troops 
were  posted  on  that  side,  deceived  her,  and  passed  over  to 
the  left  bank.  Joan  and  the  miraculous  part  of  the  expe- 
dition made  way  by  water,  and  were  flank^  by  an  immende 
body  of  horse  that  kept  close  to  the  river.  She  was  expected 
by  the  garrison  of  Orleans ;  and  as  she  approached,  they 
sallied  out  from  the  sates  and  fell  upon  the  besiegers  with 
unusual  vigour,  shouting,  ^^  The  Maid,  the  Maid  is  comeT' 
Orleans  was  saved :  Joan  made  her  way  into  the  town,  and 
the  starving  people  received  her  as  an  angel  from  heaven. 

The  cause  of  hope  to  the  French  was  the  cause  of  terror  to 
the  English :  the  bold  hearts  of  the  English  warriors  quailed 
with  superstitious  fear.  For  two  monms  they  had  heard  of 
nothing  but  the  miraculous  maid,  and  when  soe  had  got  into 
Orleans,  they  considered  she  had  ^ven  full  proof  of  her  divioe 
mission.  It  was  in  vain  that  their  leaders  tried  to  convince 
them  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  miserable  juggle,  got  up  by 
their  enemies ;  and  in  vain  that  they  spoke  of  the  di^race 
the  dauphin  incurred  in  setting  up  a  low-born  woman  as  his 
champion :  Joan  was  still  considered  by  them  as  a  minister 
of  vengeance  sent  from  heaven.  The  English  leaders  now 
changed  their  arguments :  Joan,  they  said,  was  not  an  envoy 
from  heaven,  but  from  hell — a  &ul  sorceress,  working  by 
spell  and  witchcraft.  This  had  the  very  worst  effect  uoon 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers :  as  brave  men^  they  sud,  they 
would  fight  any  earthly  enemy ;  but  they  were  unequal  to  8 
contest  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  Superstitious  fears  in- 
creased :  strange  sights  were  seen  in  the  clouds ;  strange 
sounds  were  hieard  by  the  sentinels  at  night;  figures  were 
seen  on  horseback  galloping  through  the  air ;  and  the  moon 
and  the  stars  were  all  wandering  fi:^m  their  courses.  To  add 
to  their  dismay^  the  English  were  deserted  by  the  Flemings, 
Burgundians,  and  Picards,  while  the  Maid  of  Orleans  re- 
ceive a  large  re-enforcement  firom  Blois.    Joan  now  pro* 
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ceei^  to  aataenttcate  her  mission.  One  daj,  as  she  lay 
fileepine  on  her  bed,  she  suddenly  awoke  and  called  for  her 
arms :  her  Toioes  had  told  her  to  go  out  and  fight  the  Eng- 
lish. The  bastile  of  Saint  Loup  was  capturod  from  the 
English  on  that  day,  and  two  days  after  she  fell  upon  th« 
formidable  position  of  the  Toumelles,  on  the  left  bank  of  tha 
Loire.  Notwithstanding  their  superstitious  fears,  the  Engliah 
fought  brayely,  and  twioe  repulsed  their  ecHmtless  assailanta* 
Iq  a  third  assault,  Joan,  who  was  mounted  on  the  wail,  was 
struck  by  an  arrow,  and  fell,  as  if  dead,  into  the  ditch.  The 
English  believed  she  was  slain;  but  the  wound  was  not 
&tal ;  and,  on  her  pres^itins  herself  again  at  the  edge  of 
the  diteh,  they  felt  assured  she  was  more  than  mortal.  A 
superstitious  panic  now  spread  in  the  English  camp :  men 
fancied  they  saw  St.  Michael  the  archangel,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  city  of  Orleans,  riding  on  a  white  horse,  fighting  for 
the  French.  Another  assault  achieved  the  victory:  the 
Fiench  became  masters  of  the  totterine  walls  of  the  Toui^ 
nelles ;  and  in  a  council  of  war,  held  in  the  English  camp  that 
night,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  Talbot,  and  the  other  captains  i^reed 
that  the  siege  should  be  raised.  The  victory  was  dearly  puf^ 
ehased ;  for,  for  every  Englishman  that  fell,  there  were  at  least 
•til  Frenchmen ;  but  Orleans  was  saved,  and  Joan's  mission 
considered  to  have  been,  by  that  event,  fully  proved. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  threw  his  men  into  different  castles  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Loire,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
J^argeau,  a  few  miles  fnmi  Orleans.  Charles  now  joined  the 
Maid;  and  in  ten  days  her  white  banner  was  planted  on  the 
tower  of  Jar^eau,  and  she  had  taken  the  earl  of  Suffolk  pri- 
mer. Lord  Tidbot  now  drew  out  the  troops  placed  in  the 
other  castles,  and  continued  the  retreat  towards  Paris.  At 
Patay  he  was  re-enforced  by  four  thousand  men,  and  he 
f^lved  to  halt  there  and  give  the  French  battle.  The 
French  captains,  awed  by  the  recollection  of  Agincourt,  Cre^ 
vant,  and  Yemeuil,  were  unwilling  to  risk  a  pitched  battle  in 
^e field;  but,  urged  on  by  the  Maid,  who  asserted  that  the 
English  were  delivered  into  her  hands,  they  at  length  ocm* 
leoted.  The  French  were  victorious ;  terror  spread  through 
the  ranks  of  tbe  English ;  and  while  the  greater  part  tpcik 
'c^^  in  flight,  scone  were  slain,  and  others  tak^  prisoners, 
^^Qong  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  brave  Talbot. 

Immediately  after  this  battle  the  Maid  of  Orleans  rode  to 
^  king,  and  insisted  pn  his  midertaking  the  journey  to 
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Rheims.  In  the  ordmary  course  of  things  this  was  imprac- 
ticable. Rheims  was  far  distant^  and  -all  the  intervening 
cities  and  country  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
With  such  a  leader,  however,  all  danger  was  despised ;  and  it 
was  resolved  that  they  should  go  forward.  Troyes,  after 
some  delay,  chiefly  by  means  of  a  certain  Friar  Richard, 
opened  its  gates  to  the  French ;  Chalons  was  readily  delivered 
up  by  its  bishop ;  and  on  the  15th  of  July,  1429,  Charles 
Inade  his  solemn  entrance  into  Rheims,  and  was  anointed  and 
crowned  in  the  cathedral  church.  When  the  ceremony  was 
over,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  fell  at  his  feet,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Gentle  king,  now  is  accomplished  the  will  of  God,  who 
would  have  you  come  hither  to  Rheims  to  receive  your  con- 
secration, and  show  you  that  you  are  the  true  king,  to  whom 
the  kingdom  of  France  rightly  belongs/* 

When  Joan  entered  the  city  of  Troyes,  Friar  Richard, 
not  being  certain  that  she  might  not  be  an  evil  spirit,  made 
many  signs  of  the  cross,  and  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the  gate. 
As  the  Maid  stood  this  test,  sne  was  instantly  proclaini^  as 
an  angel,  and  the  friar  attached  himself  to  the  king's  service. 
Joan  and  Friar  Richard,  after  the  battle  of  Patay,  gained 
more  towns  than  several  brave  armies  could  have  done  in  the 
same  short  space  of  time ;  the  one  by  the  mere  presence  of 
her  white  banner,  and  the  other  by  his  eloquent  discourses. 
Charles  marched  from  Rheims  into  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
town  after  town  surrendered  to  him  as  he  advanced.  All  his 
success  was  attributed  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  which  excited 
the  envy  of  his  captains.  Joan  would  have  retired  to  her 
native  village,  s^ain  to  tend  her  flocks  and  herds ;  but 
Charles  always  found  good  arguments  to  detain  her.  But  her 
career  of  success  was  soon  over :  her  exploits  were  drawing 
to  a  term.  By  the  English  she  was  now  considered  as  a  foul 
witch ;  and  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  treat  her  as  such, 
whenever  they  should  catch  her.  The  regent,  Bedford,  espe- 
cially, who  did  his  best  to  prop  up  the  falling  dominions  of 
his  brother,  vowed  vengeance  against  the  Maid.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  duke  of  Bedford  were  chiefly  confined  to  Nor- 
mandy ;  but  at  length  the  time  came  when  he  was  compelled 
to  face  Charles,  wnose  forces  made  incursions  to  the  very 
gates  of  Paris.  About  the  middle  of  August  the  two  armies 
came  suddenly  in  sight  of  each  other  near  Senlis ;  but  the 
French  captains  were  reluctant  to  fight,  and  Joan  this  time 
did  not  urge  the  combat.    Bedford  now  marched  again  into 
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Nonnandy,  which  was  invaded  by  the  French ;  and  when  he 
vas  at  some  distance,  Gharles  turned  round  upon  Paris,  with 
the  ix>pe  of  taking  it  during  his  absence.  Several  places  in 
thendghbourhood  opened  their  ^tes  to  him ;  but  the  walls  of 
Paris  were  defended  by  the  English;  and  in  an  assault  on  the 
suburb  of  St.  Honore,  headed  by  Joan,  she  was  defeated . 
Joan  bad  predicted  that  Charles  and  his  captains  should  on 
that  night  sleep  in  Paiis,  and  being  taunted  with  her  failure, 
she  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  army ;  but  Charles  again 
persuaded  her  to  remain.  Charles  now  retired  to  Bourges, 
oeyond  the  Loire,  where  he  wintered;  while  the  duke  of 
Bedford  sojourned  in  Normandy. 

Wbik  Charles  was  at^oitrges  another  miraculous  woman 
appeared,  whose  inspiration  was  of  a  financial  description. 
Charles  wanted  money ;  and  Catherine  of  La  Rochelle  pro- 
mised hhn  Abundance  of  riches,  asserting,  that  she  could  tell 
&t  a  glance  all  thoee  who  had  concealed  treasures.  Catherine 
was  accused  by  Joan  of  imposture ;  but  Friar  Richard  sup- 
ported the  new  prophetess,  and  both  declared  deadly  enmity 
to  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  In  the  spring  of  1430,  Charles, 
with  bis  two  prophetesses,  advanced  from  the  Loire  to  the 
Seine.  It  was  asserted  by  Joan  that  peace  lay  at  the  end  of 
the  lance;  but  Catherine  maintained,  that  it  was  only  to  be 
procured  by  treating  with  the .  duke  of  Burgundy.  Joan*s 
oracle  prevailed,  and  war  again  commenced.  She  marched 
to  tbe  relief  of  Compeigne,  which  was  besieged  by  the  sol- 
^  of  duke  Philip,  now  regent  of  France ;  and  she  fought 
her  way  into  it  with  a  consi&rable  re-enforcement :  but  this 
was  ber  last  saccess.  On  the  same  day,  the  25th  of  May, 
she  made  a  sortie  and  fell  upon  the  enenpr's  lines ;  but  she 
^as  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  On  ner  capture,  all  the 
captains  of  the  army  of  duke  Philip  ran  to  gaze  at  the  pri- 
^ner,  and  the  victorious  Bourguignons  and  English  sang 
^  Te  Deum,"  as  if  a  great  victory  had  been  obtain^.  Three 
%s  a^  her  seizure.  Friar  Martin,  vicar-general  of  the  in- 
qoisidon  of  the  fidth,  demanded,  in  right  ofthe  office  he  held 
^der  the  pope,  that  Joan,  called  the  Maid,  should  be  sent 
to  bim,  to  be  tried  by  the  holy  inquisition ;  but  the  prisoner 
had  been  sold  to  John  of  Luxembourg,  who,  without  needing 
uie  friar's  demand^  sent  her  to  his  strong  castle  in  Picardy. 

Joan  was  kept  in  prison  six  months ;  and  at  the  end  of 
">at  time,  May,  1431,  she  was  transferred  to  Rouen,  where, 
^cooiding  to  some  accounts,  the  English  loaded  her  with 
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chains,  and  shut  her  up  in  an  iron  case.  Both  BourguignonB 
and  English  clamoared  for  her  death ;  and  the  learned  doc* 
tors  of  the  university  of  Paris  asserted,  that  religion  would 
be  in  danger  if  sorcery  remained  unpunished.  Joan  was 
therefore  brought  to  trial;  and  though  she  made  a  noble 
defence,  and  ouen  confounded  the  doctors,  all  the  faculties  of 
the  university,  and  all  the  bishops  present,  agreed  that  she 
was  heretical,  and  an  impious  impostor,  and,  as  such,  deserv- 
ing death  by  fire.  For  a  few  aays  she  averted  her  fate  by 
signing  a  paper,  containing  a  confession  and  renunciation  of 
error.  Her  punishment  was  commuted  into  perpetual  im- 
prisonment,  and  diet  on  the  *^  bread  of  sorrow  and  water  of 
a£Biction  ;*'  but,  by  accident  or  design,  the  dress  of  a  soldier 
was  lef^  in  her  prison ;  and  Joan,  reciEdling  her  former  glories, 
put  it  on.    This  circumstance  was  considered  as  a  sufficient 

Sroof  that  she  had  relapsed  into  heresy ;  and  on  the  30th  of 
lay,  seven  days  after  her  abjuration,  she  was  carried  to  the 
old  market-place  of  Rouen,  wearing  the  livery  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, and  a  cap,  whereon  was  inscribed,  '^  Heretic !  relapsed, 
apostate  idolater ! "  and  was  burned  at  the  stake.  As  the 
smoke  and  flames  ascended,  she  was  seen  embracing  a  cruci- 
fix ;  and  the  last  word  she  was  heard  to  utter  was  the  name 
of  **  Jesus."  Her  death  was  an  eternal  disgrace  to  all  those 
by  whom  it  was  encompassed. 

The  English  hoped  tnat  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
would  restore  them  their  superiority  over  the  arms  of  France. 
They  were  deceived.  The  instrument  of  their  late  reverses 
had  been  destroyed ;  but  an  impulse  had  been  given  to  their 
enemies,  and  their  arms  no  more  prospered  in  France :  it  was 
in  vain  that  Henry  VI.  was  brought  to  Paris,  and  crowned 
at  Notre  Dame.  In  the  year  1435  the  regent  Philip,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  became  reconciled  to  Charles ;  and  by  a  treaty, 
which  was  signed  at  Arras,  he  was  restored  to  his  throne ; 
and  the  English  were  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  retaining  their 
conquests  in  the  kingdom.  A  desultory  warfare  contmued ; 
but  in  the  year  1443  Calais  alone  remained  of  all  the  con* 
quests  that  had  been  made  in  France.  The  ill-success  of 
the  English  during  this  period  may  be  in  part  attributed 
to  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  which  took  place  be- 
fore the  treaty  of  Arras;  for  though  the  duke  of  York,  his 
successor,  and  the  gallant  Talbot  sought  to  recover  the  coun- 
try, they  proved  unequal  to  the  task.  In  the  end,  all  parties 
agreed  to  a  truce  for  two  years,  to  terminate  in  April,  1446. 
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Henry  of  Windsor  was  pow  in  his  twenty-fourth  year ; 
bat  he  had  no  capacity  for  governing  his  kingdom.  The 
duke  of  Gloucester  wished  to  bring  about  a  marriage  be- 
tween him  and  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Armag^ac ;  but  the 
earl  of  Suffolk  counteracted  this  plan,  and  selected  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  the  cousin  of  the  French  queen,  and  the  devoted 
friend  of  Charles,  in  whose  court  she  had  passed  much  of  her 
time.  The  earl  of  Suffolk  negociated  this  fatal  marriage, 
aod  even  agreed  to  resign  Anjou  and  Maine,  which  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  English,  as  a  price  for  the  young  lady's 
band.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  gave  his  approval  in  parfia** 
ment  to  all  the  negociations  concluded  by  Suffolk,  and  the 
marriage  took  place ;  but  it  proved  fatal  to  ''  the  good  duke 
Humphrey." 

Three  years  before  the  marrii^  of  Henry  and  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  been  humiliated  in  a 
prosecution  against  Eleanor  Cobham,  his  wife.  The  duke 
was  much  given  to  the  sciences ;  and  he  had  in  his  house,  as 
chaplain,  Roger  Bolingbroke,  who  was  skilled  in  astronomy^ 
which  in  those  days  was  generally  made  to  include  astrology. 
Gloucester's  wife,  aware  uiat  Henry  was  sickly,  and  that  her 
husband  stood  next  in  succession,  had  frequent  consultations 
with  the  chaplain  and  others,  as  to  whether  her  husband 
would  become  king ;  and  one  day,  afier  the  duke  had  been 
quarrelling  with  ewlinal  Beaufort,  she  was  accused  of  trea- 
son, she  having  by  sorcery  and  enchantment  intended  to  de- 
stroy the  king,  in  order  to  advance  her  husband  to  the  throne. 
The  duchess,  with  Bolingbroke  and  others  skilled  in  astrology, 
were  arrested ;  and  though  the  charge  against  her  was  frivolous, 
she  was  condemned  to  do  public  penance  in  three  places  within 
the  city  of  London,  and  afterwards  be  imprisoned  for  life  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  bore  this  affliction 
patiently ;  but  his  enemies  were  now  preparing  for  him  the 
silence  of  death:  the  new  queen,  Suffolk,  Beaufort,  and  their 
associates,  lesolved  upon  his  destruction.  Early  in  1447 
he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  upon  a  charge  of  high-trea-. 
son,  and  before  any  trial  took  place  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed.  It  was  said  that  he  died  of  apoplexy ;  but  the 
general  impression  on  men's  minds  was  that  he  was  mur- 
dered. Suffolk,  who  had  been  created  marquis,  seized  all 
the  estates  of  the  deceased  duke,  part  of  which  he  kept 
for  himself,  and  the  rest  he  divided  among  his  family  and 

partisans. 

1.2 
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It  is  probable  tbat  the  marquis  of  Suffolk,  in  making  the 
treaty  of  marriage,  flattered  himself  that  he  should  thereby 
ensure  an  honourable  peace:  this  hope  proved  delusive. 
When  the  truce  expired  Charles  consaited  several  times  to 
renew  it  for  short  periods;  but  this  was  only  to  gather 
strength,  in  order  to  strike  a  sure  blow  against  the  English. 
This  was  done  in  the  year  1449.  Some  English  soldiers, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Maine,  plundered  a  town  in 
Britanny ;  and  though  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  now  com- 
manded Normandy,  offered  reparation,  Charles  threw  his 
troops  across  the  frontiers  of  Maine,  and  called  upon  all  his 
columns  to  fall  upon  both  Lower  and  Upper  Normandv. 
Fortress  after  fortress  fell ;  and  even  Rouen,  though  bravely 
defended  by  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  lord  Talbot,  was  cap- 
tured. Talbot  was  given  as  an  hostage,  and  Somerset 
retired  to  Caen ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  he  was 
driven  from  thence,  and  the  whole  of  Normandy  was  lost. 
In  the  next  year,  1451,  Gnienne  was  also  conquered  by  the 
French,  and  nothing  remained  to  the  English  in  France  save 
Calais,  and  a  strip  of  land  commanded' by  its  batteries. 

In  the  meantime  the  people  of  England  had  taken  a  ter- 
rible vengeance  on  Sufiolk,  who,  rising  as  his  country  fell, 
had  recently  been '  created  a  duke.  While  the  public  mind 
was  exasperated  by  the  loss  of  Rouen^  he  was  attacked  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  accused  of  high-treason,  a^ 
rested,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Many  charges  were  brought 
against  him,  but  few,  if  any,  were  proved;  and  Suffolk  threw 
himself  upon  the  will  of  the  king,  his  master.  He  was  com- 
manded to  quit  England,  and  to  remain  in  banishment  for 
the  space  of  five  years ;  but  while  sailing  between  Dover  and 
Calais,  in  the  *^  Nicholas  of  the  Tower,"  a  cock-boat  came 
aloi^ide,  in  which  there  were  a  block,  an  axe,  and  an  execu- 
tioner :  Suffolk  was  handed  over  to  the  latter,  who  cut  off  his 
head  as  that  of  a  traitor.  His  death,  deserved  or  undeservedi 
gave  great  joy  to  the  people,  who  generally  feared  that  through 
the  influence  of  Margaret  he  would  soon  be  recalled  to  power 
and  vengeance. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  at  this  period  against  the  go- 
vernment. Before  Suffolk's  fall  there  nad  been  partial  insur- 
rections ;  but  immediately  after  that  event  there  was  a  great 
popular  movement.  This  movement  was  headed  by  John 
Cade,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  assumed  the  noble  name  of 
Mortimer,  and  claimed  a  descent  which  made  him  a  relation 
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of  die  duke  of  York.  Cade  aniyed  from  Irdalad  when  the 
adtement  against  the  eoyeniment  was  at  the  highest ;  and  he 
threw  himself  among  Uie  men  of  Kent,  who  were  more  tio- 
lent  in  their  complcunts  than  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and 
among  whom  discontent  was  uniTersal.  Gade  was  selected 
to  be  their  captain ;  and  ahout  the  middle  of  June,  1450,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  ahout  twenty  thousand  men,  and  en« 
camoed  at  Blackheath.  The  king  sent  to  demand  why  the 
good  men  of  Kent  had  left  their  homes ;  and  in  two  papers, 
entitled  ^*  The  Complaints  of  the  Commons  of  Kent,"  and 
^'The  Requests  of  the  Captain  of  the  great  Assembly  in 
Kent,''  Cade  stated  a  long  ust  of  grievances,  and  made  bold 
demands  of  redress*  The  latter  document  required  that  the 
bng  should  resume  the  grants  of  the  crown ;  that  he  should 
dismiss  aU  the  relations  and  fnends  of  Suffolk  from  his  court, 
aad  take  about  him  those  of  the  duke  of  York ;  and  that  he 
Bhoold  punish  the  false  traitors  who  had  encompassed  the 
death  oi  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  all  the  losses  in  France.  The  king  sent  an  army  against 
Cade  in  reply  to  these  demands ;  but  Cade,  who  had  fallen 
^  from  Blackheath  to  Seven  Oaks,  defeated  a  detachment 
of  this  army,  and  the  rest  refused  to  fight  The  king's  army 
was  now  disbanded,  and  he  was  conveyed  for  safety  to  the 
strong  castle  of  Kenilworth.  His  way  bein^  thus  opened, 
Cade  marched  into  the  capital,  proclaiming  himself  'Mord  of 
the  dty  of  London.'^  Havine  obtained  possession  of  the 
persons  of  Lord  Say,  an  obnoxious  minister,  and  of  Cromer, 
the  sheriff  of  Kent,  he  caused  them  to  be  beheaded.  At 
^t  the  citizens  favoured  the  demands  of  the  insurgents ; 
hat,  alarmed  by  some  attempts  to  plunder,  they  attacked  the 
1^  body  of  the  rebels  on  the  bridge,  and  drove  them  into 
Soathwark :  but  the  men  of  Kent  were  conquered  rather  by 
Po^  than  by  force  of  arms.  While  in  Soutnwark  a  general 
paidon  was  issued  to  cdl  such  as  should  return  to  their  homes ; 
and  this  had  the  effect  of  creating,  a  division  among  the  in- 
sorgents,  some  being  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  accept  the 
^er  of  the  court,  and  others,  that  there  was  no  faith  to  be 
put  in  it  Many  retired  into  Kent,  and  then  Cade  accepted 
^  pardon ;  but  one  thousand  marks  were  offered  for  his  ap- 
prehension, and  he  was  slain  by  one^  Alexander  Iden,  an 
oquire,  as  he  was  makmg  his  way  towards  the  coast  of 
Sussex.  Cade's  head  was  stuck  upon  London-bridge,  with 
^  face  turned  towards  the  pleasant  hills  of  Kent  ^  and,  sub- 
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sequentljy  many  of  his  oomponions  were  captured,  and  exe- 
cuted as  traitors. 

It  was  thought  that  the  duke  of  York,  who  commanded  in 
Ireland,  secretly  instigated  Cade  to  this  enterprise.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  occasioned  his  right  to  the  throne  to  become 
eyery  day  more  and  more  the  subject  of  conyersation,  and 
excited  his  partisans  to  maintain  it  on  all  occasions.  It  is 
probable  that  much  attention  would  not  have  been  paid  to  his 
genealogy,  if  the  increasing  incapacity  of  Henry,  and  the 
odium  which  his  wife  incuired,  had  not  forced  the  subject 
upon  the  attention  of  the  people.  StilL  though  his  ri^ht  to 
the  throne  was  stronger  than  that  of  Henry,  the  duke  acted 
with  great  moderation ;  for,  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  in 
1451,  afler  paying  a  short  yisit  to  the  king  in  London,  he 
retired  quietly  to  his  castle  of  Fotheringay*  He  was  mute  as 
to  his  intentions ;  but  the  court  took  the  alarm,  and  sought  to 
oppose  him  by  the  duke  of  Somerset ;  but  though  yiolent 
Quarrels  arose  between  goyemment  and  the  Yorkists,  and  the 
auke  on  one  occasion  took  up  arms,  he  was  still  faithful  to 
the  king,  and  was  easily  persuaded  to  make  peace.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1453  his  riyal,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  by  parliament;  and  early  in  the 
next  year,  the  king  being  seized  with  a  distemper,  which,  so 
increased  his  natural  imbecility,  as  to  render  him  unfit  for 
any  of  the  offices  of  soyemment,  the  duke  of  York  was  ap- 

Eointed  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  with  powers  to  open  and 
old  a  parliament. 

In  accepting  his  post  as  protector,  York  took  care  to 
obtain  the  most  explicit  declaration  from  the  peers  that  he 
only  followed  their  commandments.  It  was  settled  that  his 
power  was  to  last  till  the  king's  recoyery,  or,  in  case  of  his 
non-recoyery,  till  prince  Edward,  then  only  a  year  old,  be- 
came of  age.  In  about  nine  months  Henry  recoyered  hb 
reason,  and  the  court  haying  claimed  for  him  the  full  exercise 
of  royalty,  the  duke  of  York  at  once  resigned  the  protectorate. 
The  first  act  of  Henry  on  resuming  his  authority  was  to 
liberate  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  to  restore  him  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  administration.  The  banner  of  the  duke 
of  York  was  now  first  raised  in  ciyil  war,  and  in  a  battle 
which  was  fought  at  St.  Albans,  he  defeated  the  king's 
forces,  and  took  Henry  prisoner.  Still  the  conau^^r  acted 
with  moderation :  he  put  forth  no  hereditary  claim  to  the 
crown ;  but  contented  himself  with  again  obtaining  from  [wsr- 
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liament  the  protectorship  of  the  kingdom.  This  time  he  was 
to  hold  his  authority  till  discharged  of  it  by  the  lords  in  par^ 
liament;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  most  people,  he  was  called 
upon  to  resign  it  after  the  Christmas  recess  in  1456,  Henry 
having  demanded  back  his  authority  as  king. 

The  duke  of  Somerset  had  been  slain,  with  other  noblemen, 
in  &e  battle  of  St.  Albans ;  but  all  the  officers  appointed  by 
the  doke  of  York,  during  his  second  protectoratCi  were  dis- 
missed, and  replaced  by  persons  devoted  to  the  queen.  The 
Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  now  prepared  to  settle  their  di£Fer- 
ences  by  the  sword.  A  hollow  peace  was,  indeed,  concluded 
between  them  in  London ;  but  causes  of  enmity  multiplied 
between  the  two  parties ;  and  in  the  year  1459  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Bloreheath,  in  Shropshire,  in  which  the  Lancas- 
trians were  defeated.  During  the  night,  however,  sir  Andrew 
Trollop,  who  was  marshal  of  the  x  orkist  camp,  deserted^ 
with  all  his  men,  to  the  king,  and  this  defection  finished  the 
campaign :  the  Yorkists  broke  up  from  their  intrenched  camp 
near  Ludlow,  and  retreated  in  different  directions.  The  duke 
of  York  fled  to  Ireland,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  sup- 
pMted  him,  and  who  was  the  true  hero  of  those  unhappy 
times,  retired  to  Calais  with  the  young  earl  of  March,  the 
duke's  hdr. 

War  was  renewed  in  the  year  146Q.  In  that  year  the  earl 
of  Warwick  recrossed  the  Channel,  landed  in  Kent  with 
fifteen  hundred  men,  and  marched  onward  to  Blackheath. 
Before  he  reached  this  place  his  army  was  swelled  to  thirty 
thonsand  men ;  at  the  head  of  which,  accompanied  by  the  heir 
of  York,  and  many  bishops,  knights,  and  nobles,  he  entered 
London.  Without  losing  time,  Warwick  marched  into  the 
midland  counties,  defeated  the  Lancastrians  at  Northampton, 
and  took  the  Idng  prisoner  a  second  time.  Henry  was 
treated  with  great  tenderness  and  respect,  and  a  parliament 
was  summoned  in  his  name  at  Westminster ;  but  tne  duke  of 
Yoik  soon  after  arriving  from  Ireland,  at  length  made  up 
his  mind  to  claim  the  mrone.  On  the  16th  of  October  he 
sent  a  formal  demand  of  the  crown  to  the  lords,  requiring 
thor  immediate  answer.  On  consulting  the  king,  they  were 
requested  to  make  search  for  arguments  and  proofs  against 
the  duke's  right ;  and  the  only  objections  they  could  raise  were 
the  duke's  oaths  of  fealty,  and  the  oaths  they  had  all  taken, 
to  Henry;  the  many  acts  of  parliament  passed  since  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Lancaster ;    and  that  entails  has 
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been  made  of  the  crown  on  the  male  line  oxAjf  whereas  h6 
cUumed  thfoagh  a  female.  These  objeetioBfl  were  eaoly  an- 
swered, and  the  lords  were  compdlea  to  acknowledge  that 
the  beredll^ftry  law  was  in  favour  of  York;  but  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  Henry  should  retain  the  crown  during  his  life, 
and  tha;t  at  his  death  it  was  to  devolve  to  York  and  his  heirs. 
The  war  was  not  yet  ended*.  When  the  king  was  captured 
at  Northampton,  his  queen  Margaret  and  her  son  fled  into 
Scotland ;  and,  exeited.  by  her,  the  nobles  who  supported  the 
house  of  Lancaster  again  took  up  arms.  A  battle  was 
fought  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  which  was  gained  by  her 
adherents,  and  the  duke  of  York  himself  was  slain.  His  son, 
Edward,  earl  of  March,  was  at  Gloucester  when  he  received 
the  news  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and  he  hastened  to  the 
east,  in  order  to  join  the  earl  of  Warwick.  In  his  route  he 
defeated  a  great  force  of  Irish  and  Welsh,  under  Jaspar,  earl 
of  Pembroke;  but  before  he  could  join  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
that  nobleman  had  been  defeated  by  the  queen's  forces,  and 
Henry  had  been  taken  out  of  his  power  by  the  victors. 
Edward,  '^  late  earl  of  March,"  was  declared  a  traitor ;  bnt 
since  his  victory  over  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  he  had  been  re- 
enforced  by  great  numbers;  and  when  he  joined  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  he  had  an  army  more  than  equal  to  that  of  the 
queen.  Before  his  forces  those  of  the  que^i  retired,  and 
Edward  resolved  at  once  to  seize  the  throne.  In  his  designs 
he  was  favoured  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people:  in  a 
grand  review  of  part  of  his  army  in  St.  John's  Field,  he  was 
recognised  king  of  England ;  and.  on  the  4th  of  March,  1401, 
he  rode  royally  to  Westminster,  and  boldly  mounted  the 
throne.  , 

EDWARD  IV. 

A.D.  1461.  The  stability  of  the  throne  of  Edward  was 
still  to  be  purchased  by  the  precious  price  of  the  blood  of  his 
subjects.  On  the  28th  of  March  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Towton,  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  thirty-eight  thousand  men 
were  slain.  Victory  declared  itself  in  favour  of  Edward ;  and 
on  the  29th  of  June  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  with  the 
usual  solemnities.  But  though  defeated,  the  queen  was  not 
conquered :  she,  with  her  son  and  her  husband,  and  some  of 
the  Lancastrian  nobles,  fled  to  Scotland;  and  in  the  year  1464| 
her  adherents  again  took  the  field.    Their  forces^  however^ 
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were  dupened  at  Hedgeley  Moor  and  Hexham;  and  while 
Margaret  and  her  son  escaped  by  flight,  Henry  was  a  third 
time  taken  prisoner,  and  lodged  in  the  Tower. 

Edward's  throne  now  seemed  secure  to  him,  for  he  had  not 
only  defeated  the  Lancastrians,  but  he  had  concluded  treaties 
with  Scotland  and  France,  with  other  rulers  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  had  receiyed  the  congratulations  of  the  pope  on 
his  accession.    A  sudden  passion  for  a  beautiful  woman, 
however^  shook  his  throne  until  it  fell,  and  he  in  his  turn  was 
compelled  to  become,  for  a  season,  a  fiigitiye  in  foreign  lands. 
About  the  time  the  battle  at  Hexham  was  fought,  he  met 
with  and  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jacquetta,  duchess 
of  Bedford,  and  widow  of  sir  John  Gray,  a  Lancastrian. 
Elizabeth  was  acknowledged  queen,  and  was  publicly  crowned 
at  Westminster ;   and  this  union  was  followed  by  a  chronicle 
of  match-making  and  family  intrigues.     Up  to  the  time  of 
the  man-iage  of  Edward  most  of  the  offices  and  emoluments 
of  goyemment  had  been  Idl  to  the  family  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick  ^  but  now  the  relations  and  connexions  of  the  new 
queen  broke  up  their  monopoly  of  honours  and  power.    This 
gaye  the  ''  king-maker,"  as  the  earl  is  called  in  history,  great 
umbrage ;  and  an  eyent  occurred  which  made  him  break  with 
the  king.     In  the  year  1467  he  had  been  sent  to  France  to 
B^otiate  a  marriage  between  Margaret  of  York  and  one  of 
the  French  princes ;  bujt  while  he  was  on  this  mission  she 
was  married  to  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy.    The  proud  earl 
considered  himself  juffgkd,  insulted,  and  disgraced ;  and  on 
his  return,  he  retired  m  anger  to  his  castle  of  Middleham. 
Having  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the  French  king,  while 
negociating  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  it  was  considered  that 
he  was  secretly  disposed  to  restore  the  line  of  Lancaster ; 
and  all  his  family  were  now  expelled  from  court.    A  seeming 
I'econciliation  took  place,  between  the  king  and  his  old  sup- 
porter, early  in  1408 ;   but  Warwick  could  not  tolerate  the 
abridgement  of  his  influence ;  and  the  flames  of  his  resent- 
ment soon  broke  out  into  open  war.     It  the  year  1469  an  in- 
sonection  broke  out  in  Yorkshire,  among  the  farmers  and 
peasants :  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  induced  to  repress  it ; 
oat  the  king  was  scarcely  freed  from  the  danger,  when  he 
foimd  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  liberator, 
who  carried  him  to  his  strong  castle  of  Middleham.    I^ubse- 
quently  another  reconciliation  took  place,  and  Edward  was 
allowed  to  return  to  London ;  but  in  the  year  1470  open  war 
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was  declared  between  them,  and  after  some  military  manoea- 
vresy  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  compelled  to  seek  a  temporary 
asylum  with  Louis,  king  of  France. 

While  at  the  court  of  France,  the  earl  of  Warwick  met 
Margaret  of  Anjou  and  her  son  Edward,  prince  of  Wales. 
They  had  been  sworn  enemies  of  each  other ;  and  each  had 
inflicted  on  the  other  deep  and  lasting  injuries:  yet  now  they 
entered  into  a  solemn  compact  of  friendship.  It  was  agreed 
that  Margaret's  son>  prince  Edward,  should  marry  the  lady 
Anne,  Warwick's  second  daughter,  so  soon  as  he  shoa£i 
have  recovered  the  kingdom  of  England  for  her  husband, 
H^enry.  This  was  a  strange  match ;  for  Warwick  had  re- 
cently married  Isabella,  his  eldest  daughter,  to  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  brother  to  the  reigning  king  Edward,  and  by 
making  it,  Isabella's  prospects  of  being  queen  of  England 
were  destroyed.  It  was  stranger  still  that  Warwick  should 
dethrone  and  imprison  the  fSeUlier,  and  then  marry  his  daugh- 
ter to  the  son.  Yet  such  was  the  conduct  of  Warwick ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  entered  into  this  compact  with  Margaret,  he 
proceeded  to  put  his  design  of  rescuing  her  husband  from 
captivity  into  execution.  This  was  soon  effected :  aided  by 
Louis,  he  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  where  he  was 
joined  by  such  an  army  that  Edward,  impelled  by  fear,  fled 
to  Holland ;  and  Henry  was  then  taken  m>m  prison^  and  re- 
instated in  his  palace  at  Westminster. 

Edward's  party,  though  repressed,  was  not  destroyed 
The  earl  of  Warwick  had,  moreover,  by  his  recent  compact, 
deeply  offended  the  duke  of  Clarence ;  and  he  resolved  to 
assist  his  brother  in  regaining  the  crown.  In  nine  months 
Edward  returned ;  and  after  fighting  a  hard  battle  at  Bamet, 
in  which  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  slam,  he  again  became  king 
of  England,  and  Henry  was  sent  back  to  theTower.  Margaret 
landed  at  Plymouth  on  the  very  day  on  which  Warwick  was 
defeated  and  slain,  and,  still  undaunted,  she  marched  with  the 
French  troops  who  accompanied  her,  to  join  some  forces 
under  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  Wales ;  but  she  was  defeated 
by  Edward,  near  Tewkesbury,  and  herself  and  her  son  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  battle  of  Tewkesbury  ended  in  murder. 
The  queen  and  the  pnnce  were  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Edward,  who  asked  the  latter.  What  brought  him  into  Eng- 
land ?  The  youth  replied, ''  My  Other's  crown,  and  mine  own 
inheritance ! "  On  which  the  monarch  brutally  struck  him 
with  bis  gauntlet,  and  tho^te  around  him  dispatched  him  with 
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tbeirawords.  Nor  did  the  tragedy  end  here.  Several  noblemen 
and  knights  who  supported  Margaret  of  Anjou  took  sanc- 
tuary in  a  church  at  Tewkesbury;  and  they  were  drae^ed 
from  the  foot  of  the  altar  and  beheaded.  King  Henry  him- 
self was  soon  after  found  lifeless  in  the  Tower ;  but  Margaret 
was  kept  prisoner  for  five  years,  when  she  was  ransomed  by 
the  king  of  France.  Other  leaders  of  the  Lancastrian  party 
who  had  escaped  were  subsequently  secretly  assassinated ; 
while  others  were  shut  up  in  prisons ;  and  others  fled  to  and 
Hved  as  exiles  on  the  Continent. 

Peace  being  thus  restored  to  the  nation,  a  parliament  was 
summoned,  which  ratified  all  the  acts  of  the  victor,  and  recog- 
Dised  his  l^al  authority.  .  Freed  from  all  his  enemies,  Ed- 
ward devoted  himself  to  guilty  pleasures  and  amusements. 
While  indulging  in  dissipation  ne  was  aroused  from  his 
lethargy  by  a  prospect  of  foreign  conquests.     In  the  year 
1475  he  contracted  an  alliance,  o£Pensive  and  defensive,  with 
the  dukes  of  Britanny  and  Burgundy ;  and,  agreeably  to  this 
treaty,  he  crossed  the  Channel,  with  about  sixteen  tnousand 
men,  to  invade  the  French  territories,     fiis  enterprise  was 
ched^ed  by  his  ally,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  failed  to 
bring  the  force  promised;  but  he  compelled  the  French 
monarch  to  pay  him  down  seventy-five  thousand  crowns, 
and  likewise  fifty  thousand  crowns  during  their  joint  lives^ 
It  was  also  agreed  that  the  dauphin  of  France  should  marry 
Edward's  daughter  Elisabeth,  or,  in  case  of  her  death,  her 
sistw  Marv ;    and  that  a  peace  or  truce  for  seven  years,  at 
least,  should  be  secured,  together  with  a  free  trade  between 
the  two  countries. 

^  England  was  tranquil  for  some  years ;  but  in  1478  the  house 
of  York  became  suddenly  involved  in  one  of  the  darkest  re- 
corded tra£;edie8.  Isabella,  the  wife  of  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
liad  reoenUy  died,  and  he  proposed  himself  as  a  husband  to 
Mary,  the  rich  heiress  of  Charles  the  Rash.  As  soon  as  Ed- 
ward heard  of  this  negotiation,  his  jealousy  of  his  brother  Cla- 
rence tock  the  alarm,  and  he  opposed  it  with  all  his  might,  and 
caused  it  to  be  set  aside.  Clarence  had  not  been  guard^  before 
in  his  expressions,  and  he  now  put  no  restraint  upon  his  tongue. 
This  was  fatal  to  himself  and  sonfe  of  his  friends.  One  Stacey, 
a  priest  in  his  service,  and  Thomas  Burdett,  one  of  his  house- 
boldy  were  tried  on  a  charge  of  having  recourse  to  magic,  to 
hasten  the  death  of  lord  Beauchamp ;  and  they  were  convicted 
and  executed.    Clarence  declared  in  the  council  that  his 
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servants  had  met  with  an  unjust  doom;  and  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  for  what  was  called  an  interference  with  jus- 
tice. Soon  after  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  lords, 
and  accused  of  dealing  in  magic ;  of  haying  plotted  to  de- 
throne the  king ;  and-  of  having  feasted  the  kme's  subjects,  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  Stacey  and  Burdett  had 
been  wrongfully  executed,  and  to  spread  a  rumour  that  the 
kbg  himself  was  guilty  of  the  black  art,  and  dealing  with 
Satan.  Clarence  was  found  guilty,  and  received  sentence 
of  death ;  and  though  he  was  not  publicly  executed,  he  died 
suddenly  in  the  Tower;  and  the  common  report  was,  that  he 
was  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine  by  his  own  brothers, 
the  king  and  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester. 

It  was  said  that  Edward  felt  the  pangs  of  remorse  at  this 
murder ;  but  his  outward  conduct  did  not  betray  such  feel- 
ings, for  his  life  continued  in  the  same  round  of  dissipation 
and  debauchery.  His  guilty  pleasures  were  somewhat  dis- 
turbed in  the  year  1480,  by  a  war  with  Scotland,  which  con- 
tinued for  two  years,  and  which  was  carried  on  successfully 
by  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Ed- 
ward having  been  refused  the  annual  pension  Louis  had 
agreed  to  pay,  he  made  preparations  to  invade  France ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  shortly  after  Easter,  1483, 
he  was  seized  with  a  distemper,  brought  on  by  his  excesses, 
of  which  he  expired  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  twenty-first  of  his  tyrannical  reign. 

The  character  of  Edward  was  vindictive,  cruel,  ambitious, 
sensual,  and  debauched :  he  was  one  of  the  most  odious  of 
all  the  English  monarchs.  He  knew,  indeed,  what  was 
right,  but  he  chose  to  pursue  that  which  was  wrong ;  and,  in 
order  to  appease  a  guilty  conscience,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
deceptions  of  superstition — by  the  Ronush  clergy  he  was  ac- 
counted pious.  In  his  latter  days,  knowing  the  evil  of  sin- 
ning against  God,  he  gave  many  directions  to  lord  Rivers, 
governor  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  promote  virtuous  conduct 
in  his  son,  forgetting  that  example  hath  a  louder  tongue  than 
precept.  But,  bad  and  evil  as  the  character  and  habits  of 
Edward  were  in  maby  respects,  he  did  great  service  to  his 
country  by  the  encouragement  of  literature,  and  by  patrcm- 
ising  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing  into  his  dominions. 
It  was  in  his  reign  that  Caxton,  the  father  of  English  printing, 
lived ;  and  Edward  greatly  encouraged  him  in  that  noble  art, 
which  was  destined  soon  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  at  the  ea- 
'"'irstition  and  ignorance  which  pervaded  all  classes  of  society. 
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EDWARD  V. 

4 

A.D.  1483.    At  die  time  of  kis  iather^§  death,  the  young 
king,  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  at  Ladlow  Castio, 
and  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  on  the  borders  of 
Scothuid.     On  receiving  the  intelligence,  Richard  immedi»> 
ately  took  measures  to  secure  his  nephew's  accession ;  and 
both  soon  arrived  in  London.     The  duke  of  Gloucester 
seemed  to  act  in  good  faith,  and  paid  great  respect  to  his 
nephew ;  but  be  soon  threw  off  the  mask  of  allegiance  and 
friendship:  under  the  pretence  of  guarding  the  person  of 
young  Edward  and  that  of  his  brother,  he  had  them  both 
conveyed  to  the  Tower.    The  22nd  day  of  June  was  fixed  for 
the  coronation ;  but,  before  that  time,  Richard  gave  full  proof 
that  be  intended  to  seize  the  crown  tor  himselL^    By  his  arts 
he  obtained  several  supporters  among  the  nobles ;  and  on  the 
10th  of  June,  he  made  a  declaration  tuat  the  queen's  relatives 
and  adherents  were  plotting  his'  destruction;  and  he  urged 
his  friends  in  the  north  to  hasten  to  his  support.     Among  the 
nobles  who  held  offices  of  state  there  were  many  who  were  op- 
posed to  Richard,  and  none  more  so  than  earl  Rivers  and 
lord  Hastings.    Earl  Rivers  had  already  been  made  prisoner, 
and  Richard  now  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  Hastings.    At 
the  OQundl-board  in  the  Tower,  on  the  13th,  he  suddenly  de- 
manded to  know  what  those  deserved  who  plotted  his  death. 
All  acknowledged  that  such  ought  to  be  accounted  traitors. 
Gloacester  then  bared  his  left  arm,  which  was  withered,  and 
smaller  than  his  right,  and  declared  that  this  was  caused  by 
the  witchcrafb  of  the  queen  and  Jane  Shore,  the  late  kill's 
mistress,  who  was  now  living  with  Hastings.     All  knew 
that  Richard's  arm  had  been  withered  from  childhood ;  but 
Hastings, ,  fearful  that  he  only  sought  a  quarrel,  exclaimed,' 
"If  they  have  done  this,  they  deserve  punishment."    "  If,". 
cried  Richard^  '^  dost  thou  answer  me  with  ifs  ?  I  tell  thee  they 
have  conspired  my  death,  and  thou  art  an  accomplice  in  the 
crime."    Then,  striking  the  table,  armed  men  rusned  in  and 
carried  off  Hastings,  who  was  hurried  to  the  green  within  the 
Tower,  and  there,  after  a  short  confession  to  a  priest,  was  be* 
Pleaded  on  a  log  of  timber.     On  the  same  day,  earl  Rivere(, 
^rd  Gray^  and  others  were  executed  at  Pontefract  Castle ; 
and  lord  Stanley,  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  the  bishop  of 
£ly  were  arrested  and  shut  up  in  the  Tower.    Jane  Shore- 
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was  delivered  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  court,  to  be  punished 
for  her  immoralities;  and  she  was  condemned  to  walk 
through  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city  on  a  Sunday ,  bare- 
footed, with  no  clothes  on  but  her  kirtle,  and  carrying  a 
lighted  taper  in  her  hand* 

On  Sunday,  June  22nd,  the  day  appointed  for  Edward's 
coronation.  Dr.  Shaw,  brother  of  the  mayor,  preached  at 
Paul's  Cross,  and  in  his  sermon  he  threw  out  the  imputation 
that  the  late  king  Edward  and  his  next  brother,  Clarence, 
were  not  lawful  sons  of  the  late  duke  of  York.  Heathen 
proceeded  to  tell  his  hearers  that  Richard,  the  lord-protector, 
was  the  very  image  of  that  noble  duke ;  and  as  he  said  this, 
Richard,  as  had  been  previously  arranged,  made  his  appear- 
ance. It  was  expected  that  ute  hearers  would  have  ex- 
claimed, ^*  Lon^  live  king  Richard ! "  but  they  oidy  stared 
on  each  other  m  silent  astonishment.  What  Snaw  fidled  to 
brine  about,  however,  was  accomplished  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  Two  days  after  that  nobleman  presented  him- 
self on  the  hustings  at  Guildhall,  and  OTeniy  urged  that 
Richard  should  be  made  king  instead  of  uie  nephew ;  and 
though  many  of  the  respectable  citizens  required  xune  for  de- 
liberation, others  threw  up  their  bonnets,  and  exclaimed, 
**  Long  live  king  Richard !  On  the  next  day  a  deputation 
of  the  citizens,  with  Buckingham  at  their  head,  waited  on 
Richard  at  Baynard's  Castle,  and  with  feigned  reluctance  he 
accepted  the  crown. 

RICHARD  III. 

Richard  was  crowned  on  the  6th  of  July  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  his  wife  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Warwick.  He 
had  acquired  his  crown  at  the  cost  of  deep  and  ocHuplicated 
crime ;  and  by  crime  he  maintained  it.  At  first  he  sought  to 
render  himself  popular  by  acts  of  mercy:  lord  Stanley  and 
the  archbishop  of  York  were  released  fix>m  their  confinement 
in  the  Tower.  He  gave  out  that  he  meant  only  to  keep  the 
crown  till  his  nephew  was  twenty-four  years  old  and  aUe  to 
govern ;  but  this  was  only  to  sain  poptdarity,  and  to  delude 
me  people.  After  Ms  coronation  he  began  a  tour  through 
the  countrv :  he  visited  Warwick,  Coventry,  Leicester,  Not- 
tingham, Fontefract,  and  York ;  at  the  latter  of  which  places 
he  and  his  queen  were  again  crowned.  While  in  the  north, 
a  dark  cloud  arose  in  London,  and  was  gradually  overspread- 
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ing  tl»  whole  of  the  south.  Meetings  were  held  hy  the 
fiiends  of  the  queen-mother ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  make 
an  attempt  to  Liberate  the  princes  from  the  Tower.  But  the 
youD^  princes  were  already  liberated  from  their  prison  by 
death.  In  the  course  of  bis  progress  Richard  had  sent  a 
letter  to  sir  Robert  Brackenbury,  tne  eovemor  of  the  Tower, 
oidering  him  to  destroy  them.  Bra^enbury  nobly  refused 
to  imbue  his  hands  in  innocent  blood ;  and  Richard  then  sent 
sir  James  Tyrrel,  with  a  commission  to  get  and  keep  for 
twenty-four  hours  all  the  keys,  and  command  of  the  Tower. 
Trrrell  was  accompanied  by  Miles  Forest,  and  John  Digh- 
ton,  men  accustomed  to  dark  deeds ;  and  one  night,  in  the 
month  of  August,  these  three  ascended  the  staircase  which 
led  to  the  chamber  where  the  young  princes«were  sleeping. 
While  Tyrrel  waited  at  the  door,  his  associates  enterea  the 
room  and  smothered  the  children  in  the  bedclothes  as  they 
lay;  and  when  the  deed  was  done,  Tyrrel,  having  examined 
the  dead  bodies,  ordered  them  to  be  buried  at  the  stairs'  foot, 
deep  in  the  ground,  under  a  heap  of  stones. 

Richard  £d  not  intend  to  rev^  this  atrocious  murder;  but 
when  the  msurgents  were  up  in  arms  he  permitted  the  fact  to 
be  divulged.  This  news  at  first  disconcerted  the  conspirators ; 
but  th^  had  gone  too  &r  to  expect  mercy,  and  they  resolved 
to  raise  up  a  new  competitor  for  the  crown,  in  the  person  of 
Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  who  represented  the  line  of  Lan- 
caster by  right  of  his  mother,  Marearet  Beaufort,  who  was 
daughter  of  a  duke  of  Somerset,  and  a  great-grand-daughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt.  This  new  revolution  was  supported  by 
many  noblemen;  and  even  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  by 
whose  means  Richard  had  been  proclaimed  king,  was  among 
the  first  to  invite  Richmond  into  England. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  general  rismg  was  the  18th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  on  that  day  Henry  was  proclaimed  at  Exeter, 
Devizes,  Maidstone,  Newbury,  and  Brecknock.  In  the 
meantime  Richard,  who  had  heard  of  the  intended  insurrec- 
tion, had  summon«l  all  his  loyal  subjects  to  meet  him  at 
Leicester,  and  had  set  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  the  con^^ 
federates.  Richmond  was  in  exile  in  France  when  these 
events  happened ;  but  on  receiving  the  invitation  he  collected 
a  force  or  about  five  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  arrived  at 
Hilford«Haven,  in  Wales,  where  he  landed  without  opposi- 
tion. Before  his  arrival  the  earl  of  Buckingham  had  been 
dsBerted  by  his  forces,  and  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and 
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executed  in  the  marketplace  of  Salisbcuy.  Others  of  his 
friends,  also,  had  been  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  flight,  and 
their  estates  confiscated  to  the  crown,  or  given  to  those  who 
were  attached  to  Richard :  but  notwithstanding  these  adverse 
events,  Richmond  steadily  proceeded  in  his  course,  and  finall j 
prevailed. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1484,  that  Richmond 
landed  at  Milford- Haven;  and  after  crossing  the  Severn  he 
was  joined  by  the  Talbots  and  a  few  other  famiHes,  with  their 
retainers.  His  forces  were  still  far  inferior  to  those  of  his 
rival ;  but  he  knew  that  not  one  man  in  ten  would  fieht  for 
Richard,  and  he  still  pressed  forward.  In  his.route  he  was 
joined  by  many  deserters  from  the  enemy ;  and  when  he  met 
Richard  at  Bosworth-field,  many  more  rode  over  to  him, 
while  others  stood  aloof  till  they  saw  to  which  party  victory 
would  fall.  Of  all  the  lords  that  followed  Richard  scarcely 
one  was  true  to  him,  except  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son, 
the  earl  of  Surrey.  Had  Richard  hesitated,  the  defection  of 
his  forces  would  probably  have  been  greater;  but,  stUl  ua^ 
daunted,  he  gave  tlie  order,  and  the  battle  commenced.  The 
struggle  was  fierce,  but  brief:  on  a  sudden  Richard  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  shoudng  **  Treason  V*  galloped  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy.  He  had  caught  sight  of  Henry ; 
and  he  hoped,  by  bis  personal  valour  and  hb  skill  in  the  use 
of  arms,  to  gain  the  victory  by  slaying  his  enemy.  Richard 
cut  his  way  to  the  standard-bearer,  sir  William  Brandon,  and 
killed  him ;  and  was  directing  a  deadly  thrust  at  his  rival, 
when  a  host  closed  upon  him,  threw  him  from  his  horse,  and 
despatched  him  with  many  wounds.  His  blood-stained 
crown  was  thai  picked  up  and  put  on  the  head  of  Henry, 
who  was  saluted  king  by  the  whole  army.  The  dead  body 
of  Richard^  after  being  exposed  for  a  few  days,  was  buried, 
without  ceremony,  at  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  in 
Leicester.  Such  was  the  death  of  Richard  III. ;  and  dras 
ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  "  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses/'  which  had  sO  long  desolated  the  kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

i       THE    RBLIGIONy    OOVBRNMENT    AITJ)    LAWS,    LITERATURRy 
I  ARTS,  COHMEROBy  MAHNBRS   AKD    CV^TOUB,    BTG.,  OP 

THIS  PERIOD. 

During  this  period  the  Lollards,  or  followers  of  Wiclif, 
greatly  increased,  and  beeame  formidable  to  the  Romish 
clmrch.  At  the  bead  of  them  was  lord  Cobbam,  whose  chan 
raeter  and  death  have  been  recorded  in  a  prerious  page^ 
Afier  his  death  his  inveterate  enemy,  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
tobiiry,  commanded  the  university  of  Oxford  to  appoint 
twelve  of  its  most  orthodox  members  to  examine  the  works 
of  Wiclif,  and  extract  from  them  his  heretical  doctrines.  lu 
compliance  with  this  injunction,  nearly  three  hundred  doc-* 
trinesy  called  errors  by  the  Romish  church,  were  transmitted 
to  the  primate,  who  sent  them  to  the  pope,  with  a  request  to 
condemn  them,  and  to  grant  him  permission  to  take  the  bonea 
of  Wiclif  from  his  grave  and  cast  them  on  a  dunghill^  that 
they  might  be  trampled  upon  by  all  Christians.  The  pope 
condemned  Wiclif 's  doctrines ;  but  he  would  not  permit  tne 

Cate  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  reformer.  The  truth, 
3ver,  still  prevailed :  the  doctrines  of  Wiclif  not  only 
were  embraced  in  England,  but  in  Germany.  In  both  these 
countries  men  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  truth,  and  still  the 
new  opinions  continued  to  spread.  They  were  favoured  by 
the  Ware  of  the  Roses,  which  had  the  effect  of  interrupting  the 
perMcution  of  the  Lollards;  the  very  storm  proving  their 
shelter.  But  though  the  Romish  church  was  thus  threatened, 
the  clergy  continued  to  set  their  faces  against  all  reform  or 
oQocession  to  tho  spirit  of  the  age :  greater  stress  than  ever 
was  laid  on  pUgrimages,  processions,  indulgences,  confessions 
to  priests,  and  pardons.  Yet  the  general  conduct  and  char 
raeter  of  the  pnests  of  this  age  were  such  as  to  call  forth  the 
reprehension  even  of  their  own  friends :  by  them  they  are 
denominated  as  profl^te,  illiterate,  negligent  of  their  curea> 
rapacious,  lascivious,  and  drunken. 

Government  and  Laws. — The  constitution,  government,  and 
laws  of  England  were  considerably  improved  in  this  period. 
Philip  de  Comines,  after  describing  the  disorders  that  pre* 
▼ailed  in  the  governments  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
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and  the  cruel  oppressions  under  which  the  people  of  all  these 
countries  groanc^  remarked,  **  In  nay  opinion,  of  all  the 
states  in  tiie  world  that  I  know,  England  is  the  country 
where  the  commonwealth  is  hest  governed,  and  the  people 
least  oppressed/'  Great  improvements  were  made  in  the 
constitution  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  several  vain- 
able  lavHB  were  enacted  for  the  regulation  and  encouragement 
of  trade,  security  of  property,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Even  Richard  III.,  ^'the  bold,  bad  man  of  Shakspere's 
drama,"  was  a  ^^  good  leeblator  for  the  ease  and  solace  of  the 
common  people.  His  laws  consist  of  only  one  statute^  and 
contains  fifteen  chapters :  they  were  the  nrst  that  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  English  lan^age,  all  former  statutes  having 
been  written  either  in  Latin  or  French,  which  were  not  under- 
stood by  the  common  people,  nor  even  by  many  of  the  legis- 
lators. The  laws  of  Kichard  III.  were  also  the  first  printed 
laws  in  England. 

I««7eraf«r0.— The  unsetded  state  of  Britain,  France,  and 
other  European  countries,  which  were  kept  in  continual 
agitation  by  wars  and  revolutions,  proved  un&vourable  to 
the  progress  of  literature.  Learning,  indeed,  during  this  pe- 
riod, was  very  little  esteemed.  All  the  most  valuaUe  livings 
in  the  church  were  bestowed  on  men  destitute  of  knowledge, 
or  foreigners,  by  papal  influence ;  while  the  best  scholars  in 
the  kingdom  were  left  to  lan^ish  in  obscurity,  and  were 
sometimes  driven  to  the  necessity  of  beggms  their  bread  from 
door  to  door,  recommended  to  charity  by  we  chancellors  of 
the  universities  in  which  they  had  studied.  Anthony  Wood 
relates  a  story  of  two  itinerating  students,  who,  having  one 
day  presented  themselves  at  a  bi^nial  castle,  and  sought  an 
introduction  by  the  exhibition  of  their  academical  credentials, 
in  which  they  were  described  as  having  a  taste  for  poetry, 
were  ordered  by  the  baron  to  be  suspended  in  two  budcets 
over  a  draw-well,  and  dipped  alternately  into  the  water  until 
each  should  produce  a  couplet  of  verses  on  their  awkward 
situation.  After  a  considerable  number  of  duckings,  whidi 
afforded  great  amusement  to  the  baron  and  his  m^uhds,  the 
unfortunate  captives  finished  their  rhymes,  and  were  then  set 
at  liberty.  Yet  the  love  of  knowledge  was  still  alive  and 
active  in  many  minds,  prompting  them  to  zealous  exertions 
both  in  its  acquisition  and  diffusion.  In  the  course  of  the 
fifteenth  century  about  forty  new  universities  were  founded  in 
Europe^  and  several  new  colleges  were  added  both  to  Oxford 
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and  Cambridge.  During  tLis  period  printing  also,  which 
has  contiibutei  so  much  to  dispel  the  darkness  in  which  the 
worid  was  inyolved,  and  to  diffiise  the  light  of  every  species 
of  knowledge,  was  invented  on  the  Continent,  and  introduced 
into  England.  William  Caxton,  a  mercer  of  London,  claims 
the  hcHiour  of  first  practisinir  the  •  art  in  England :  the 
w<»rk8  he  printed  consisted  chiefly  of  translations  from  the 
French  and  German ;  and  the  productions  of  Chaucer,  Gower, 
and  Ljdgate.  The  translations  were  partly  of  a  religious 
nature,  and  partly  relating  to  romance  and  chivalry.  Wiclifs 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  still  remained  in  manuscript. 

Arts. — Great  improvements  were  made  in  architecture  in 
this  age.  The  style  called  the  Perpendicular  Gothic,  which 
is  essentially  English,  was  brougnt  to  perfection  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  while  the  continental  Gothic  was  on  the 
deeline.  In  this  style  many  churches  were  erected,  as  well 
as  castles  and  mansions.  All  these  were  elaborately  orna- 
mented; and  in  the  deviations  of  the  perpendicular  style 
heraldry  was  introduced  in  profusion.  Internal  fittings  and 
decorations  in  houses,  however,  were  still  in  a  rude  state : 
neither  linings  nor  plaster  ceilings  were  yet  introduced ;  and 
tapestry  or  hangings  were  still  used  as  ornaments,  and  for 
covering  all  the  deficiencies  of  ill-closed  doors  and  windows. 
One  marked  feature  in  the  histoiy  of  the  architecture  of  this 
period  is  the  revival  of  building  with  brick,  which  eventually 
efiected  a  total  revolution  in  the  art  of  building. 

In  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  English  music  began  to  take  a 
farm  in  which  something  like  melody  and  harmony  are  found. 
The  art  of  music,  though  rude  and  in  its  infant  state,  was 
then  practised  by  every  person  of  rank,  and  all  who  hcul 
received  an  education  then  called  liberal.  Even  the  hero  of 
Agincourt  was  a  performer  on  the  organ,  as  was  also  his 
more  refined  contemporary,  James  II.  of  Scotland.  Eccle- 
siastical music  was  studied  by  the  youths  at  the  universities ; 
and  bachelors  and  doctors'  degrees  were  taken  in  that  science. 
Hinstrelsy  says  Warton,  were  paid  much  higher  for  their  seiv 
vices  than  priests ;  but  this  is  only  true  with  reference  to  a 
few  minstrels  who  excelled  in  the  art  The  minstrel  profes- 
sion was  chartered  by  Edward  lY. ;  and  the  guild  or  frater- 
nity was  governed  by  a  marshal  and  two  wardens,  chosen 
annually. 

Commerce, — Although  the  English  in  this  age  were  much 
engaged  in  war,  yet  commerce  mcreased.    The  articles  of 
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export  were  much  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  period ;  but 
there  were  some  new  articles  of  English  manufacture,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  both  gunpowder  and  guns.  There 
were  many  opulent  merchants  in  this  period,  which  clearly 
indicates  die  growing  extension  of  the  commerce  of  the  king- 
dom. Individuals^  indeed,  rose  to  great  wealth,  and  sonpie* 
times  to  rank  and  power,  through  the  successful  pursuit  of 
trade.  Thus,  William  de  la  Pole,  a  merchant,  who  fioo- 
rished  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  was,  for  his  opulence, 
made  chief  baron  of  the  exchequier,  and  a  knight  banneret; 
and  his  successors  eventually  became  earls,  marquises,  and 
dukes  of  Suffolk,  and  were  finally  ruined  by  a  royal  aUiance 
and  a  prospect  of  the  successiQu  to  the  crown.  Another  of  the 
opulent  commercial  men  of  this  age  was  Richard  Whytington, 
who  is  especially  famous  in  story.  The  history  of  Whyting- 
ton's  cat,  however,  belongs  to  the  region  of  poetry  and  fable : 
he  was  not  a  poor  scullion  boy,  but  the  son  of  sir  WilHam 
Whytington,  knight.  Through  his  opulence,  he  was  thrice 
elected  lord-mayor  of  London ;  and  his  almshouse  at  High- 
gate  still  remains,  a  monument  of  his  munificence  and  beneTO* 
knee.  Commerce  was  not  carried  on  in  this  age  by  regular 
merchants  alone.  Frequent  mention  is  made  in  those  times 
of  trading  vessels  which  were  the  property  of  kings,  nobles, 
bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  rank.  Edward  IV.  made 
ereat  gains  by  his  own  commercial  undertakings ;  and  Wil- 
liam of  Trumpington,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  trad^  extensively 
in  herrings,  for  &e  purchasing  of  which  he  had  agents  at 
Yarmouth.  Fish  were  exported  and  imported;  for  while 
herrings  were  sent  into  foreign  countries,  other  fish  were 
procured  from  Ireland  in  exchange  for  cloth,  wine,  ale,  com, 
and  salt.  In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, it  may  be  mentioned,  that  at  the  close  of  this  period 
public  posts  for  the  conveyance  of  intelligence  were  first 
established,  both  in  England  and  France.  By  means  of  poet- 
horses,  changed  at  every  twenty  miles,  letters  were  forwarded 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  a  day;  but  these  posts  were 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  government 

The  English  coins  of  this  period,  with  two  exceptions 
only,  were  gold  and  silver  pieces,  of  the  same  denominations 
that  have  been  already  mentioned*  The  new  coins  w&re 
nobles  and  angels,  the  former  worth  nineteen  and  the  latter 
fourteen  shillings  of  the  present  money.  These  werennach 
admired,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  their  puiitv  and  beaulgr. 
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Manners  and  Customs,  Sfc, — ^As  the  country  advanced  in 
wealth,  and  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  became  more 
extended^  improvements  of  various  kinds  were  introduced  in 
all  the  accommodations  of  life.  This  was  especially  the  case 
wiih  regard  to  the  furniture  of  this  period.  Classically 
shaped  chairs  and  stools,  elaborately  worked  tables,  Arras 
tapestry,  beds  of  feathers  and  leopards,  gold  swans,  and  silk, 
docks  with  strings  and  weights,  reading-desks,  brass  chan- 
deliers, etc,,  are  represented  in  the  MSS.  of  this  period;  all 
which  exhibit  a  great  improvement  in  ancient  furniture. 

In  the  eariy  portions  of  this  age  the  extravagant  fashions 
of  dresS;  introduced  by  Richard  II.,  underwent  verv  little 
alteration.  The  principal  change  appears  in  the  fashion  of 
the  hair,  which,  mstead  of  being  worn  long  or  in  natural 
curls,  as  it  was  from  the  time  of  the  conquest,  was  now 
cropped  close,  except  by  aged  or  official  persons,  and  the 
military.  During  the  fifteenth  century  the  general  costume 
of  the  people  appears  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  all  the 
fiishions  of  the  preceding  century,  with  some  few  additions  to 
their  absurdities  and  extravi^ncies.  The  kings  of  this  pe- 
riod were  notorious  for  their  love  of  dress  and  finery ;  and 
this  example  was  naturally  followed  by  their  subjects.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a  distinction  made  in  the  materials 
of  the  djesses  of  the  diff^^nt  classes.  By  a  sumptuary  law 
enacted  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.,  clotb-of- 
gold,  or  silk  of  a  purple  colour,  was  permitted  to  none  but 
the  royal  &mily :  cloth-of-gold  of  tissue  was  confined  to 
the  use  of  dukes;  plain  doth-of-gold  was  appropriated  to 
lords ;  velvet  and  damask  satin  were  dlowed  for  the  gowns 
and  doublets  of  knights ;  and  damask  or  satin  doublets,  and 
camlets  were  assigned  to  esquires  and  eentlemen.  Only  no- 
blemen were  allowed  to  wear  woollen  c&th  made  out  of  Eng- 
land, or  furs  of  sables ;  and  no  labourer,  servant,  or  artificer 
might  wear  cloth  which  cost  more  than  two  shillings  per  yard. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry,  from  various  causes,  rapidly  de- 
clined during  the  fifteenth  century.  The  few  combats  that 
occurred  were  commonly  judicial  encoiuters,  intended  to 
decide  the  truth  of  charges  of  treason,  or  other  criminal 
accusations.  The  few  tournaments  held  commenced  with 
the  idle  splintering  of  lances  without  points,  and  ended  in  a 
Kgolar  number  of  strokes  dealt  with  blunted  swords  or  axes. 
By  some,  this  decline  in  chivalry  was  considered  foul  degene- 
ncy,and  expedients  were  devised  for  its  restoration;  but  the 
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growing  sense  of  the  people  at  large  saw  its  decline  without 
regret.  Printing  itself  was  made  the  medium  of  an  en- 
deavour to  revive  the  ancient  spirit  of  knighthood;  but  the 
effort  failed :  **  chivalry  had  Smiled  its  purposes  in  the  great 
process  of  civilization,  and  it  passed  away  with  the  occasion 
that  called  for  it,  and  the  peculiar  condition  of  things  by 
which  it  had  been  maintained."  < 

Hospitality,  however,  the  usual  attendant  of  chivalry,  still 
survived  this  change.  The  castles  of  powerful  barons  were 
still  daily  crowded  with  their  numerous  retainers,  who  were 
always  welcome  to  their  plentiful  tables.  The  civil  wars, 
indeed,  made  it  the  interest  of  each  noble  to  strengthen  the 
side  he  espoused,  as  well  as  to  endeavour  to  secure  his  own 
personal  safety  by  the  maintenance  of  as  great  a  crowd  of 
retainers  as  he  could  afford.  It  was  by  this  hospitality  that 
the  celebrated  Warwick  became  '^  the  King-Maker."  It  is 
related  that  thirty  thousand  men  were  daily  maintained  at  his 
different  manors  and  castles;  and  that  whUe  he  stayed  in  Lon- 
don six  oxen  were  usually  consumed  by  his  attendants  at  break- 
fast, while  every  tavern  was  full  of  his  meat.  The  nobles  of  this 
period  vied  with  monarchs  in  their  establishments;  for,  besides 
their  armed  retainers,  they  had  their  privy-counsellors,  trea- 
surers, secretaries,  chaplains,  choristers,  stewards,  pages,  mi- 
mics, jueglers,  tumblers,  rope-dancers,  and  buffoons. 

At  this  period  the  two  meals  a  day,  introduced  into  Eng- 
land at  the  Norman  conquest,  were  increased  to  four :  these 
were  breakfast,  which  was  taken  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; dinner  at  ten;  supper  at  four  in  the  aflemoon;  and 
liveries,  which  consisted  of  a  collation  taken  in  bed  between 
ei^ht  and  nine  in  the  evening.  The  breakfast,  although 
taKcn  so  early  in  the  morning,  was  a  substantial  meal,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  those  who  partook  of  it  were  actively  em- 
ployed for  three  hours  previous.  It  is  stated  in  the  **  North- 
umberland's Family  Book,''  that  the  breakfast  for  an  earl 
and  his  countess  was  a  loaf  of  bread  in  trenchers ;  two  man- 
chetts,  or  small  loaves,  of  the  finest  flour,  weighing  each  six 
ounces ;  a  quart  of  beer ;  a  quart  of  wine ;  two  pieces  of  salt 
fish;  six  baconed  herrings;  and  four  white  herrings,  or  a 
dish  of  sprats/'  This  was  on  a  fast-day ;  but  on  flesh-days  the 
fish  at  breakfast  was  exchanged  for  mutton  or  beef.  Dinner, 
supper,  and  liveries  were  all  of  the  same  abundant  and  sub- 
stantial character ;  and,  from  the  quantity  of  food  consumed, 
this  period  may  be  called  ^<  The  age  of  gluttony."     Princesy 
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nobles,  and  priests  alike  were  devoted  to  good  cheer:  the 
secalar  clergy  eyen  pressed  religion  itself  into  the  service  of 
gormandizing,  hy  the  institution  of  glutton  masses,  which 
were  held  ^yb  times  a  year,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
On  these  occasions  the  vills^ers  repaired  to  the  church,  laden 
with  provisions  and  liquor;  and  when  mass  had  been  hurried 
over  the  viands  were  produced,  and  priests  and  laymen  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  feast,,  converting  the  chiirch  into  a 
tayem ;  and  the  scene  frequently  ended  in  intemperance  and 
not  The  staple  of  subsistence  for  the  common  people  was 
joints  of  meat,  brown  coarse  bread,  and  ale  or  beer ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  they  breakfasted  at  eight,  dined  at  noon, 
and  supped  at  six,  which  were  later  hours  than  those  of  the 
nobility. 

The  sports  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  during  the  present 
period  differed  very  little  from  those  of  the  precedinsr  aee. 
iaoting,  hacking,  and  mamining  were  still  theiTclSef 
amusements.  With  mummings,  the  splendid  pageantries 
with  which  the  English  kings  were  occasionally  received  into 
London  may  be  fitly  classed :  they  were  nothing  but  great 
national  mummeries,  on  a  correspondent  scale  of  grandeur 
and  extravagance.  The  theatrical  exhibitions  of  this  age, 
also,  partook  of  the  nature  of  buffoonery,  mingled  with  licen- 
tiousness and  infidelity.  A  taste  for  these  exhibitions  pre- 
vailed among  both  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes,  though 
the  amusements  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages 
were  on  a  smaller  scale  than  those  of  the  nobles  and  citizens 
of  the  metropolis.  The  species  of  drama  most  in  use  at  this 
period  was  the  mystery,  which  was  recommended  and  gene- 
rally composed  by  the  clergy.  These  mysteries  were  fre- 
qaently  formed  on  biblical  subjects,  in  which  a  profane  use 
was  made  of  the  word  of  God ;  but  there  were  also  secular 
plays,  acted  by  itinerant  buffoons,  wherever  they  could  find 
listeners  or  place. 

To  the  sedentary  sports,  noticed  in  the  last  period,  may 
now  be  added  that  of  card-playing;  the  oldest  and  most 
&vonrite  games  with  which  seem  to  have  been  Trump  and 
Primers,  the  latter  resembling  the  modem  game  of  whist. 
Among  the  active  sports  of  the  commonalty,  in  addition  to 
those  of  running,  leaping,  and  throwing  heavy  weights; 
wrestling,  bowling,  and  games  of  ball,  which  were  of  various 
Unds,  may  be  mentioned.  The  game  of  tennis  seems  also 
to  have  been  introduced  into  England  at  this  period;  and 
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skating,  with  the  ehank-bones  of  sheep  tied  to  the  feet,  was 
practised  by  the  youth  of  the  metropolis.  Other  games  in 
use  at  this  time  were  bays,  base,  or  bars,  or  prisoners-bars; 
hood-man-blind,  the  same  as  the  modem  bundman's-biiff ; 
leaping  the  hoop ;  and  battledore  and  shuttlecock.  The  other 
sports  of  children  were  similar  to  those  of  the  present  day. 

One  feature  of  English  manners  at  this  time  reflects  great 
disgrace  on  the  national  character;  this  was  the  practice  of 
pro&ne  swearing.  Military  men  were  especially  addicted  to 
this  evil  practice,  which  brought  the  English  at  large  into 
great  contempt  on  the  Continent.  It  is  mentioned  by  an  his- 
torian of  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  as  a  commendable  singu- 
larity in  his  character,  that  he  did  not  swear  in  common 
conversation,  and  that  he  reproved  his  ministers  and  officers 
of  state  tor  this  evil  habit. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   PERIOD   PROM   THE   ACCESSION   OP  HENRY  VII.  TO 
THE  END   OF   THE   REIQN   OF   ELIZABETH. 

HENRY  VII. 

A.D.  1485.  Henry's  first  act  after  his  victory  in  Bosworth- 
field,  was  to  cause  Edward  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Warwick, 
son  and  heir  to  the  late  duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  the  next 
heir  of  the  house  of  York  after  the  princess  Elizabeth,  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  put  under  safe  and 
sure  custody.  This  done,  he  marched  towards  the  capital, 
where  he  was  joyfully  received;  and  on  thedOth  of  October, 
he  was  anointed  and  crowned  king  by  Bourchier,  the  cardinal- 
archbishop.  It  had  been  stipulatoL  by  his  supporters  that 
he  shoula  marry  the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of  the 
house  of  York;  and  though,  after  his  victory,  he  seemed  un- 
willing to  fulfil  his  engagement,  yet,  on  receiving  a  petitiou 
from  parliament  requesting  that  he  would  marry  her,  ne  con« 
sented.  The  marriage  between  Henrv  and  Elizabeth  took 
place  early  in  the  year  1486,  and  thus  the  long-desired  blend- 
ing of  the  White  and  Red  Roses  was  accomplished. 

It  was  hoped  that  by  this  union  an  end  would  be  put  to  the 
civil  wars  which  bad  so  long  raged  in  England.    Although 
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Henry,  Iiowerery  had,  accordin^to  the  wish  of  his  parliamenti 
nnited  the  daims  of  the  two  Roses,  he  still  remained  the 
enemy  of  the  house  of  York.  On  this  account  he  was  hated 
bj  the  adherents  of  the  fellen  house ;  and  many  conspiracies 
were  plotted  against  him^  and  many  tumults  excited.  Henry 
was  even  jealous  of  his  own  wife,  in  a  political  sense,  and  he 
only  allowed  her  a  small  share  of  authority  or  influence. 
Shortly  aAerhis  marriage  he  made  a  royal  progress  through- 
out the  kingdom;  but  he  did  not  take  his  queen  with  him, 
which  everywhere  disappointed  his  people.  This  conduct 
towards  Elizabeth,  together  with  his  known  hatred  of  the 
honse  of  York,  created  him  many  enemies^  and  at  different 
periods  threatened  the  stability  of  his  throne. 

Henry's  first  danger  arose  from  an  adventurer.     It  has 
already  been  related  that  the  young  earl  of  Warwick  was 
confined  in  the  Tower.     Nothing  had  been  heard  of  him  for 
some  time ;  and,  encouraged  by  this  circumstance,  Simon,  a 
young  priest  of  Oxford,  instructed  a  youth  namoL  Simnel, 
the  son  of  a  baker,  to  counterfeit  the  young  earl.     It  was 
obvious  that  this  scheme  would  be    most  successful  at  a 
distance,  and  Simnel  and  his  tutor  proceeded  to  Ireland. 
The  house  of  York  had  many  friends  in  Ireland;  and  believ- 
ing the  priest's  tale,  that  Edward  Plantagenet  had  escaped 
from  the  Tower,  Simnel  was  received  with  open  arms  in 
DubUn,  and  was  crowned  under  the  title  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 
On  hearingof  this  event,  in  order  to  counteract  its  effects  in 
England,  Henry  first  issued  a  general  pardon  to  all  the  ad- 
herents of  the  house  of  York,  and  then  brought  young  Edward 
Plantagenet  from  the  Tower,  and  conducted  him  in  the  most 
public  manner  through  all  the  principal  streets  of  London. 
This  public  exhibition  had  its  efiect  in  England;  but  in 
Ireland  it  was  asserted  that  Henry,  to  mock  the  world  and 
blind  the  eyes  of  simple  men,  had  tricked  up  a  boy  in  the 
likeness  of  Edward  Flantagenet,  and  showed  him  to  the 
people.    The  Irish  lords  sent  emissaries  to  Flanders,  where 
John,  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  lord  Lovel,  with  others,  were 
living  as  exiles;  and,  aided  by  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  all 
these  exiles  set  sail  for  Ireland,  with  a  body  of  two  thousand 
Germans,  to  support  Simnel's  pretensions.    On  their  arriyal, 
Simnel  was  crowned  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Dublin ;  the 
crown  used  being  a  golden  diadem  fix>m  a-  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.    It  was  now  determined  that  Edward  V I.  should, 
with  his  faitMul  army,  cross  St  George's  Channel.    To  meet 
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the  coming  danger,  Heniy  levidd  trooj^s  in  different  parts  at 
the  kingdom ;  and  while  he  lay  at  Kenilworth^  at  thenead  of 
them«  me  counterfeit  monarch  landed  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Furness.  The  invaders  were  joined  on  landing  by 
sir  Thomas  Broughton,  and  from  the  coast  they  advanced 
towards  York ;  but  though  they  expected  to  be  joined  by 
many  malcontents,  ^^  their  snowball  did  not  gather  as  it  went ; 
for  the  people  came  not  unto  them,  neither  did  any  rise  or 
declare  themselves  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  for  them  " 
Though  thus  disappointed,  the  invaders  turned  southward  to 
meet  Henry,  and  the  two  armies  met  at  Stoke,  near  Newiu-k, 
and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  forces  of  Simnel  were 
utterly  defeated.  One  half  of  the  invaders  perished,  with  most 
of  their  leaders^  and  Simnel  and  his  patron  were  taken  pri- 
soners. Simnel  was  sentenced  to  turn  the  spit  in  Henry'a 
kitchen ;  but  he  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  king's  fal- 
coners, while  the  priest,  Simon,  was  imprisoned  for  life.  Afler 
the  victory  of  Stoke,  Henry  travelled  northward  to  punish 
such  persons  as  had  assisted  or  favoured  the  invaders ;  but 
his  object  was  more  to  satisfy  his  avarice  than  to  take  revenue, 
for  his  punishments  consisted  of  fines  and  ransoms.  On  his 
return,  for  reasons  of  state,  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  was  crowned  at 
Westminster,  Henry  witnessing  the  ceremony  from  behind  a 
screen  or  lattice  that  concealed  his  person* 

During  the  next  three  years  Henry  was  chiefly  engaged  in 
obtaining  subsidies  from  his  parliament  and  levying  them  from 
his  people,  under  pretence  of  assisting  the  duke  of  Britanny 
against  the  French.  In  the  year  1^9,  the  harshness  used 
in  levying  a  subsidy  drove  the  northern  counties  into  an  in- 
surrection, which  at  one  time  threatened  to  shake  the  throne, 
but  which  was  put  down  by  an  army  commanded  by  the  earl 
of  Surrey.  In  1492  Henry  again  called  upon  parliament  to 
vote  him  fresh  supplies,  to  enable  him  to  unite  with  Spain  and 
Austria,  {^nst  Charles  YIII.  of  France,  whom  he  denounced 
as  a  disturber  of  the  Christian  world.  An  act  was  passed 
to  allow  those  who  were  eager  for  glory  to  alienate  their 
estates  without  payment  of  the  ordinary  fines ;  and  many 
persons  of  the  best  quality,  knights,  and  noblemen,  thus  en* 
couraged  proceeded  to  sell  their  estates,  or  to  raise  money  upon 
them ;  hoping  to  indemnify  themselves  by  conquests  and  pos- 
sessions in  France.  A  large  army  was  raised,  and  Henry 
embarked  and  set  sail  for  Calais;  but  his  object  was  not  war: 
his  design  was  tp  obtain  money  from.  Charles,  in  w}iich  he 
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sacoeeded.  By  a  trtoty  concluded  at  Etaples,  Charles  stipa« 
lated  to  pay  htm  £149^000  sterling,  on  which  Henry  returned 
to  £Dgiand,  to  the  great  discontent  of  thoise  who  had  sold  their 
estates  to  accompany  him  to  France. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Henry  undertook  his  inglorious 
expedition  to  France,  his  throne  was  again  threatened  by  an 
adventurer.  During  the  preceding  year  a  handsome  young 
man  landed  in  the  Cove  ot  Cork,  and  gaye  himself  out  to  be 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  Edward  lY .  This 
jmng  man,  whose  real  name  was  Perkin  Warbeck,  admitted 
that  the  elder  son  of  Edward  IV.  was  murdered  in  the 
Tower,  but  that  he  had  escaped ;  and  after  being  a  fugitive 
and  wanderer  for  seven  long  years,  he  had  come  to  claim  his 
inheritance.  Many  of  the  Anglo-Irish  nobles  were  ready  to 
draw  the  sword  in  his  favour ;  but  the  powerful  earl  of  Kil- 
dare  was  reluctant  to  support  him,  and  Warbeck  was  induced 
to  accept  a  pressing  invitation  to  the  French  court.  At  the 
court  of  king  Cbanes  he  was  treated  as  heir  to  the  crown  of 
England,  and  many  English  exiles  went  over  to  Paris  and 
bound  themselves  to  his  service ;  but  after  the  treaty  of  Eta- 
ples, Charles  turned  the  adventurer  out  of  France,  and  he 
retired  for  protection  and  assistance  to  the  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy. By  this  princess  he  was  embraced  as  her  dear 
D^hew,  and  she  bestowed  on  him  the  poetical  surname  of 
"  The  White  Rose  of  England."  While  at  her  court  a  corre- 
spondence was  opened  on  his  behalf  in  England,  while  Henry 
sent  his  emissaries  into  Flanders  to  report  that  the  '*  White 
Rose"  was  one  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a  merchant,  a  con-^ 
verted  Jew  of  the  city  of  Toumay.  In  1493  Henry  de^ 
Qumded  the  surrender,  or  at  least  the  expulsion  of  Warbeck ; 
and  when  this  was  refused  by  archduke  Philip,  now  duke  of 
Bnreundy,  because  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  interfere  with 
the  dnchess-dowager,  Henry  withdrew  the  mart  of  English 
clodi  from  Antwerp  to  Calais,  and  prohibited  all  intercourse 
with  FkmdexB.  At  the  same  time  he  arrested  and  executed 
inanj  knights  and  noblemen,  in  Warbeck's  fitvour ;  and  his 
pufy,  from  the  numerous  executions,  were  filled  with  de- 
spair. His  situation  was  the  more  critical  because  the  Flem- 
ings, who  suffered  severely  from  the  loss  of  their  trade,  began 
to  murmur.  In  this  dilemma,  Warbeck  adopted  the  bold 
resolution  of  invading  England :  he,  with  a  few  hundred  men, 
l<tt|ded  at  Deal;  but  the  country  people  took  many  of  them 
Prisonen^  and  the  rest  returned  with  a  press  of  sail  to  Flan«> 
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den.  In  1496,  however,  a  treaty  of  oommeroe  between 
Henry  and  the  archduke  Philip  took  place,  and  Warbeck 
took  refuge  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  received  at  the  court 
of  James  IV.  with  open  arms.  It  would  appear  that  the  Scot- 
tish monarch  believed  Perkin  Warbeck  to  be  the  real  duke  of 
York,  for  he  married  him  to  the  lady  Catherine  Oordon, 
daughter  of  the  carl  of  Huntley,  who,  on  the  mothei^s  side, 
was  related  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  While  in  Scotland,  the 
pretender  was  also  aided  by  the  French  king  and  the  duchess- 
dowager  of  Burgundy,  and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  fourteen  hundred  men  of  various  nations.  James  now 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Warbeck  as  with  a  sovereign  prince, 
and  resolved  to  assist  in  placing  him  on  the  English  tnrone. 
Both  crossed  the  borders  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  but  seeing 
that  the  people  were  generally  opposed  to  his  pretensions, 
they  returned  to  Scotland  without  waiting  to  see  an  English 
army.  Their  retreat  was  followed  by  a  rebellion  in  Cornwall, 
the  people  of  which  county  marched,  to  the  number  of  six- 
teen thousand  men,  to  Blackheath,  where  they  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  many  of  them  taken  prisoners. 
About  the  same  time  James,  king  of  Scotland,  again  crossed 
the  Tweed  in  favour  of  Warbeck,  but  he  was  compelled  to 
retire ;  and  being  threatened  by  the  English  in  his  own  do- 
minions, he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Henry,  and  dismissed 
Warbeck  from  his  court.  The  adventurer  again  went  to 
Ireland;  but  he  once  more  failed  in  raising  the  people  of  that 
country,  and  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  Cornwall.  He 
was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  host  of  Cornish  men ;  but  his  forces 
were  defeated  at  Taunton.  Warbeck  took  refuee  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Beaulieu,  in  the  New  Forest ;  but  finding  him- 
self without  help  or  hope,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  royal 
pardon.  He  lived  at  Uie  court  of  Henry,  whence  he  contrived 
to  escape;  but  he  was  asain  taken,  and  after  being  compelled 
to  read  a  confession  of  tiis  imposture  in  a  pair  of  stocks  at 
Westminster  Hall,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  the 
Tower  he  became  acquainted  with  the  young  earl  of  War- 
wick, likewise  a  prisoner,  and  they  agreed  to  make  tfaeir 
escape  together ;  but  their  design  was  discovered,  and  they 
were  both  executed :  Warbeck  was  handed  at  Tyburn,  and 
the  earl  of  Warwick  beheaded  on  Tower-hilL    A.  D.  1^. 

From  this  time  Heniy  reigned  without  a  competitor.  Hl3 
remaining  years  were  chiefly  spent  in  amassing  wealth.  He 
dispensea  with  parliaments,  not  caring  for  their  votes ;  bat 
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leTied  money  bj  the  arbitrary  and  ill^I  method  of  benevo- 
lences. By  this  means  his  coffers  became  full  to  overflow ; 
but  still  he  endeavoured  to  amass  more  riches.  In  the  year 
IdOO  he  married  his  eldest  son,  Arthar^  to  Catherine,  the 
daaghter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain :  and  this  youn^  prince 
dying  soon  after,  unwilling  to  lose  her  marriage  portion,  he 
caasM  her  to  be  married  to  his  remaining  son,  Henry,  then 
only  eleven  years  of  age.  His  own  queen,  Elizabeth  of  York, 
died  in  1503,  and  then  Henry  looked  through  all  Europe  for 
a  rich  wife  for  himself.  Several  new  alliances  were  projected ; 
but  he  was  a  suitor  difficult  to  please  in  point  of  money,  and 
something  or  other  interposed  and  caused  each  of  tnem  to 
end  in  n^otiation.  Money  was  his  one  desire ;  and  he  little 
cared  by  what  means  he  could  obtain  it,  so  as  he  could  in- 
increase  his  stores.  In  his  pursuit  he  was  aided  by  his  min<- 
isters,  lawyers,  and  priests,  who  did  their  best  to  gratify  his 
roling  passion,  and  to  prove  to  the  people  that  passive  obe« 
dience  and  payment  of  taxes,  however  imposed,  was  the  duty 
of  all  loyal  subjects. 

In  the  year  1506  an  event  occurred  which  aptly  illustrated 
Henry's  avaricious  character.  As  the  archduke  Philip  of 
Burgundy  was  sailing  with  his  wife  Joanna,  for  Castile,  a 
Btorm  drove  their  vessel  into  the  port  of  Weymouth,  Henry 
entertained  them  with  great  courtesy  at  Windsor ;  but  Philip 
soon  found  that  he  had  to  pay  a  dear  price  for  their  enter- 
tainment. While  exercising  the  rights  of  hospitality,  Henry 
drew  up  a  treaty  of  commerce  in  his  own  favour;  requested 
the  immediate  surrender  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  rc- 
cendy  offended  him  and  taken  refuse  in  Flanders;  and 
demanded  Philip's  sister,  Margaret,  duchess  of  Savoy,  for 
bis  wife,  with  a  portion  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns ; 
Bod  that  Philip's  infant  son  Charles  should  be  married  to  the 
princess  Mary  of  England,  Henry's  youngest  daughter.  The 
archduke  found  himself  a  prisoner  till  he  consented  to  these 
terms;  but  he  was  not  even  then  allowed  to  depart  till  the 
earl  of  Suffolk  was  safely  lodged  in  the  Tower. 

Soon  after  Philip's  departure  he  died  in  Spain,  and  Henry, 
thinking  his  widow  would  be  a  better  match  than  his  sister, 
dropped  the  treaty  for  the  duchess,  and  proposed  for  Joanna, 
who  was  queen  of  Castile*  In  this  he  was  opposed  by  her 
&her,  F^inand  of  Spain ;  and,  finding  his  suit  was  vain, 
he  declared  that  if  he  was  not  permitted  to  marry  Joanna, 
his  son  Henry  should  not  fulfil  his  marriage  contract  with 
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her  sister  Catherine.  In  the  end,  however,  he  agreed  that 
his  son  should  complete  the  marriage  with  the  infanta  as  soon 
as  he  shoald  receive  her  marriage  portion,  but  not  before. 

Hemy  received  some  of  the  infanta's  dower ;  but  he  did 
not  live  to  witness  the  celebration  of  her  marriage  with  his 
son  Henry.  His  health  had  lon^  been  in  a  wretched  state, 
and  his  declining  strength  and  sufferings  at  length  made  him 
think  seriously  of  the  world  to  come.  He  had  amassed 
riches,  but  they  could  bring  no  comfort  to  him  in  the  near 
approach  of  death.  Nay,  they  only  added  to  his  sorrows ; 
for  with  them  were  connected  the  sufferings  of  his  people. 
To  satisfy  his  conscience,  in  the  spring  of  1507,  he  distri- 
buted aims  among  the  poor,  and  discharged  all  prisoners  in 
liOndon  that  were  confined  for  debts  under  forty  shillings. 
In  the  next  year^  also,  he  listened  to  the  bitter  cries  raised 
against  his  rapacious  ministers,  Empson  and  Dudley,  and 
their  accomplices,  and  ordered  justice  to  be  done  to  all  per- 
sons who  hsLd  suffered  wrong.  Soon  after,  however,  growing 
better,  his  greediness  for  money  returned,  and  he  continuea 
to  grind  his  wealthier  subjects  to  add  to  his  immense  trea- 
sures. Many  were  prosecuted  under  frivolous  pretences, 
and  condemned  to  pay  enormous  fines ;  and  if  they  refused 
thev  were  thrown  into  the  Tower.  At  length,  all  hope 
of  nis  recovery  vanished,  and  again  Henry's  thoughts  were 
turned  to  repentance.  In  his  last  hours  he  drew  up  a 
will,  which  enjoined  his  young  successor  to  repair  the  injuries 
he  had  committed,  and  make  restitution  to  the  victims  he  bad 
plundered.  But  even  in  his  penitence  his  love  of  a  good  bar- 
gain did  not  forsake  him :  he  ordered  two  thousand  masses  to 
be  said  for  his  soul,  but  he  expressly  commanded  that  they 
should  cost  only  sixpence  each.  Henry  died  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1509,  at  his  new  palace  of  Richmond,  and  was  buried 
in  the  magnificent  chapel  he  had  built  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  reign  of  Henry  was  an  uninterrapted  series  of  crafty 
treachery,  stratagems,  and  intrigues ;  partly  arising  from  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  in  establishing  him- 
self on  the  throne ;  and  partly  fix>m  his  natural  temperament 
and  the  force  of  habit.  His  capacity  for  governing  was  ex- 
cellent; but  this  was  rendered  in  a  great  measure  nugatory  by 
narrowness  of  principle.  He  possessed  insinuation  and  ad- 
dress; but  never  employed  those  talents  except  where  some 
great  point  of  interest  was  to  be  gained.  Henry  remains, 
indeed,  a  singular  instance  of  a  man  placed  in  a  high  station, 
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and  possessed  of  talent  for  great  affairs,  in  whom  avarice 
was  more  predominant  than  ambition.  By  his  contempora- 
ries he  was  called  a  second  Solomon ;  but  he  rather  resem- 
bled Machiavelliy  most  of  whose  notions  he  anticipated  and 
put  in  practice. 

HENRY  VIII. 

A.  D.  1509.  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  now  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  ascended  the  throne,  to  the  miiversal  joy  of  the 
nation.  He  was  proclaimed  on  the  22nd  of  April ;  was  mar- 
ried at  Greenwich,  on  the  3d  of  June,  to  Catherine,  infanta 
of  Spain ;  and  was  crowned  with  his  queen  on  the  24th  of 
the  same  month.  His  early  conduct,  as  a  monarch,  endeared 
him  to  his  people.  Dudley  and  Empson,  by  whose  advice 
and  instrumentality  the  people  had  been  plundered  in  the  late 
reign,  were  punished  by  death  for  their  exactions,  and  in 
some  cases  restitution  was  made  to  their  victims.  This  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  people;  and  they  were,  further  de- 
nghted  by  the  young  monarch's  profusion.  The  son  of  a  miser 
is  generally  a  spendthrift,  and  Henry  formed  no  exception  to 
the  role :  he  dipped  deeply  into  his  father's  coffers  for  his 
coronation,  and  still  deeper  for  the  jousts,  tournaments,  and 
banquets  with  which  he  constantly  entertained  the  people. 
But  the  people  had  no  cause  to  be  pleased  with  this  profu- 
sion ;  for  when  his  father's  coffers  were  emptied,  they  were 
called  upon  to  replenish  them. 

The  nrst  demand  Henry  made  upon  his  parliament  was  in 
the  year  1512,  and  this  was  to  make  war  upon  France. 
Henry,  anxious  for  military  glory,  demanded  of  Louis  XII. 
of  France  the  cession  of"^  Anjou,  Maine,  Normandy,  and 
Goienne,  ^^  his  lawful  inheritance;"  and  when  this  was  refused, 
he  asked  for  money  to  enable  him  to  fit  out  a  proper  army.  A 
war  with  France  was  still  popular  with  the  nation,  and  sufficient 
supplies  were  granted  to  enable  him  to  undertake  the  expe- 
dition in  a  manner  which  augured  success .  France,  moreover, 
was  not  threatened  by  Henry  alone :  the  Swiss,  and  Ferdinand 
of  Arragon,  were  preparing  to  invade  it  from  other  quarters. 
The  French  monarchy  had  never  been  in  so  distressed  a  situ- 
ation before ;  but  the  errors  of  its  assailants  procured  its  safety. 
Henry  led  his  aimy  in  person  into  France,  in  the  year  1513 ; 
but  before  he  arrived  Ferdinand  had  made  peace  with  Louis ; 
and  on  his  arrival,  instead  of  concerting  a  grand  scheme  with 
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the  Swiss,  amused  himself  by  the  siege  of  Terouenne.  This 
town  was  taken,  dismantled,  and  burned ;  and  subsequently 
Touraay  was  captured :  but  by  this  time  the  Swiss  had  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  king  of  France;  and  Henry,  after 
spending  some  money  in  iousts  and  tournaments,  returned, 
well  satisfied  with  his  doughty  exploits,  to  England. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  war  nearer  home.  In  the 
month  of  August,  James,  king  of  Scotland,  made  an  incur- 
sion into  England ;  and  the  earl  of  Surrey  having  marched 
to  oppose  him,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Flodden-Field,  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Cheviot,  in  which  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  most 
of  his  nobles  were  slain.  Henry  might  now  possibly  have 
reduced  that  kingdom  to  subjection ;  but  he  generously  granted 
a  peace  to  his  sister  Margaret,  who  was  appointed  r^ent 
during  the  infancy  of  his  son.  About  the  same  time  Henry 
made  peace  with  JJouis,  king  of  France,  and  bestowed  on  him 
his  sister  Mary  in  marriage. 

Henry  preferred  pleasure  to  active  service  in  the  field  or  in 
the  cabinet.  He  had  as  little  inclination,  says  an  old  writer, 
to  trouble  himself  with  business  as  a  wild  ox  has  to  be  yoked 
to  the  plough.  There  was  one  man  in  his  court,  indeed,  who 
was  more  ^ii^  of  England  than  Henry  himself;  that  man 
was  Thomas  Wolsey. 

Thomas  Wolsey  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  butcher  at  Ips- 
wich ;  he  studied  at  Oxford,  where,  on  account  of  his  pre- 
cosity  and  early  attainments,  he  was  called  the  ^^  Boy  Ba- 
chelor." For  some  time  he  taught  the  grammar-school 
adjoining  to  Mf^dalen  College ;  and  he  was  afterwards  made 
rector  of  Lymington  by  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  whose  chil- 
dren he  had  instructed.  By  the  marquis  he  was  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  bishop  Fox,  who  reconmiended  him  to  his 
master,  the  late  king.  He  was  employed  by  Henry  VII.  in 
certain  secret  afiairs  of  great  moment,  in  all  of  which  he  ac- 
quitted himself  to  his  master's  satisfaction.  Upon  the  death 
of  Henry  there  was  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  bishop 
Fox  and  the  duke  of  Nonolk,  then  earl  of  Surrey ;  and  the 
bishop,  in  order  to  counteract  his  opponent's  influence,  intro- 
dued  Wolsey  to  Henry.  Wolsey,  who  could  change  hue 
like  a  chameleon,  supplanted  both  the  rivals,  and  soon  ac- 
quired more  power  and  influence  at  court  than  they  had  even 
possessed  between  them.  Though  nearly  twenty  years  older 
than  the  king,  Wolsey  adopted  all  his  tastes  and  habits :  he 
sung,  laughed,  and  danced,  and  was  as  merry  as  any  layman 
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at  his  court ;  and,  hems  at  once  oomplying,  sufomissivey  and 
enterprifling,  he  soon  oecame  the  young  monarch's  chief 
favourite.  He  was  made  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
bim  was  entrusted  the  chief  administration  of  affairs.  This 
hi^h  promotion  was  soon  followed  by  another  of  an  ecclesi* 
asticai  description,  for  Leo  X.  appointed  him  to  the  impor- 
tant and  lucratiye  post  of  papal  legate.  Wealth  now  poured 
in  upon  him,  and  with  it  he  assumed  a  splendour  rarely  seen 
in  a  subject.  His  taste  was  rather  for  spendii^  than  accu* 
malatingy  and  from  this  cause  he  was  less  envi^  by  the  na- 
tion than  might  have  been  expected.  Wolsey,  indeed,  though 
the  most  absolute  minister  of  an  absolute  master,  was  popular 
with  the  people,  until  Henry's  wants  obliged  him  to  over- 
tax them.  As  chancellor  he  dispensed  strict  justice ;  he 
repressed  with  a  strong  hand  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy 'f  and  he  put  down  thieves  and  robbers,  by  improving 
the  police,  and^ncouraging  the  sheriffs  and  local  magistrates. 
His  liberaUty  was  unbounded ;  he  gave  largesses  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  alms  to  the  poor ;  encouraeed  men  of  learning ;  and 
exerted  himself  for  the  revival  of  classical  literature  and  en- 
dowed colleges.  With  all  his  faults  and  vices,  therefore,  the 
home  government  of  Wolsey  was  a  blessing  to  the  country. 

In  the  year  1517  Francb  I.,  now  king  of  France,  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Swiss,  near  Milan  ^  and  the  military 
glory  which  he  acquired  beyond  the  Alps  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Henry.  Wolsey  recommended  his  master  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  in  order  to  expel  the 
French  from  Italy;  but  Henry  wanted  money,  and  the  scheme 
was  abandoned.  Two  years  after,  the  emperor  Maximilian 
died  suddenly,  and  Henry  and  Francis  became  candidates 
for  the  vacant  dignity.  Recently,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  had  been  entered  into  between  the  two 
monarchs^  and  it  was  feared  that  this  rivalry  might  have 
interrupted  their  harmony;  but  a  new  competitor  arose 
in  the  arena,  in  the  person  of  Charles  of  Austria,  king  of 
Spain,  who  caiTied  on  the  prize,  which  event  seems  to  have 
preserved  peace. 

The  situation  of  their  dominions,  as  well  as  a  personal  feel- 
ing, made  Charles  and  Francis  each  other's  rivals;  and 
Henrys  power  being  sufficient,  when  united  with  either,  to 
crush  the  other,  bis  pride  was  gratified  by  the  eagerness  both 
showed  to  secure  his  friendship.  A  personal  interview  be- 
tween Henry  and  Francis  had  been  arranged  before  their 
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recent  rivalry  took  place ;  and  now  the  latter  was  pstrticularlf 
anxious  for  this  interview,  hoping  to  tarn  it  to  his  own  advan- 
tage. On  the  other  hand,  Charles  was  desirous  to  prevent 
their  meeting,  and  came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
so.  While  Henry  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Channel  in 
May,  1520y  he  received  news  that  Charles  was  on  the  coast, 
and  Wolsey,  who  had  concerted  this  visit,  was  detached  from 
Canterbury  with  a  splendid  train  to  meet  the  imperial  guest. 
The  emperor  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Henry;  and 
though  he  could  not  prevent  his  interview  with  Francis,  he 
by  large  presents,  and  by  a  promise  to  support  Wolsey  in  the 
design  he  had  long  entertained  on  the  triple  crown,  prevented 
any  evil  consequences  arising  therefrom.  On  his  departure, 
Henry,  with  the  cardinal,  the  queen,^and  the  whole  court, 
sailed  for  Calais;  and  on  the  4th  of  June  he  removed  to 
Guisnes,  near  to  which,  at  a  place  called  Ardres,  within  the 
English  pale,  he  met  Francis. 

.  The  tents  which  were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
two  courts  were  principally  composed  of  silk  and  cloth«of- 
gold,  from  which  circumstance,  added  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  apparel  displayed  by  the  French  and  English,  the  meet- 
ing is  recorded  by  the  name  of  "  The  Field  of  Cloth-of-Gold." 
The  ceremonies  of  this  meeting  were  regulated  by  Wolsey ; 
and  were  at  first  in  conformity  with  the  strictest  court  eti- 
quette. Such  formality,  however,  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  notions  of  the  light-hearted  Francis ;  and  he  resolved 
to  associate  with  Henry  on  more  familiar  terms.  Early  one 
morning  he  rode  to  the  English  quarters,  attended  only  by  a 
page  and  two  gentlemen,  and  presenting  himself  to  Hemy, 
who  was  still  in  bed,  told  him,  playfully,  that  he  was  now  his 
prisoner.  Touched  by  this  mark  of  confidence,  Henry  leaped 
out  of  bed  and  thanked  him ;  and  frouL  this  time  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  courts  was  more  familiar.  Before, 
there  had  been  jousts  and  tournaments,  the  ladies  acting  as 
judges ;  but  now  there  were  banquets  and  balls,  masking  and 
mumming,  in  which  the  two  kings  and  the  ladies  playedtbeir 
parts.  After  thus  consuming  a  fortnight,  Henry  returned  to 
Calais,  and  Francis  returned  to  his  capital. 

In  the  course  of  this  interview,  Francis,  by  treaty,  agreed 
to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  neutrality  of  England  in  the  war 
with  Charles,  which  he  saw  was  inevitable ;  and  renewed  a 
recent  marriage  treaty,  by  which  the  infimt  dauphin,  the  son 
of  Francis,  was  to  be  united  to  Henry's  infant  daughter,  the 
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princess  Mary.  At  the  same  time  he  preserved  hb  friend- 
ship with  Charles.  The  first  thing  he  did  when  the  meeting 
was  over,  was  to  go  to  Gravelines,  and  pav  a  visit  to  the  em- 
peror,  who  accompanied  him  henck  to  Calais  to  concert  mea- 
sures with  Wolsej,  who  had  so  recently  pledml  himself  to 
hiB  rival  Francis.  The  emperor  spent  three  Ssljb  at  Calais, 
after  which  he  rode  back  to  nis  Flemish  dominions, ''  mounted 
on  a  brave  horse,  covered  with  a  doth-of-gold  richly  beset 
with  stones,"  which  Henry  had  given  him.  Henry,  also, 
after  spending  a  few  more  days  at  Calais,  embarked  with  his 
court  for  Dover ;  and  then  retained,  ^*  all  safe  in  body,  but 
empty  in  purse,"  to  London.  The  most  lasting  effect, 
indeed,  of  the  meeting  on  **  The  Field  of  the  Cloth-of-Gold," 
was  the  ruin  of  many  of  the  nobihty,  both  English  and 
French,  who,  in  their  insane  rivalry,  contracted  aehta  they 
were  never  able  to  pay. 

In  these  times  it  was  dangerous  to  oppose  or  criticise  the 
tastes  of  the  king ;  but  there  were  yet  some  men  who  ex- 
pressed their  disapprobation  of  the  ruinous  expense  into 
which  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  had  been  led  by  this  meet- 
ing. Among  these  murmurers  one  of  the  loudest  was  Ed- 
ward Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  descended 
ftx>m  the  ancient  line  of  the  Plant^enets,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  England.  Stafford  had  long  been  an 
object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  there  was  a  mutual  en- 
mity between  him  and  Wolsey :  soon  after  Henry's  return, 
Aerefore,  he  was  accused  of  treason ;  and  though  the  charges 
brought  against  him  were  frivolous  and  untrue,  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill. 

While  the  blood  of  Buckingham  was  fresh  upon  him, 
Henry  set  himself  up  as  a  defender  and  champion  of  the 
Romish  church.  At  this  time  the  doctrines  of  Luther  were 
eagerly  embraced  in  England;  and,  while  Wolsey  issued 
orders  to  all  the  bishops  of  England  to  seize  all  heretical 
books  containing  Luther's  errors,  his  master  took  up  his  pen 
to  refute  his  doctrines.  He  wrote  his  celebrated  defence  of 
the  Seven  Sacraments,  which  was  presented  to  the  pope ;  and 
Leo  X.,  af^er  having  read  the  treatise,  declared  in  an  express 
bull,  ^*  that  he  foundit  sprinkled  with  the  dew  of  ecclesiastical 
grace ;  and  that  he  rendered  thanks  to  Ood  for  having  in- 
spired the  king  to  write  it  for  the  defence  of  the  blessed  faith.'' 
At  the  same  time  Leo  conferred  on  Henry  and  his  successors 
the  proud  title  of  **  Defender  ofihe  Faith.^' 
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Whil6  Heniy  was  employed  in  authoi^hip,  Francis  and 
Charles  were  engaged  in  war.  Francis  sought  the  aid  of 
Henry ;  but  though  Wolsey  was  sent  to  negotiate  a  peaceful 
and  honourable  arrangement,  it  was  finally  resolved  to  assist 
the  emperor.  In  a  lei^ue  signed  at  Calais  between  the 
pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  England,  it  was  agreed 
that  in  order  to  check  the  ambition  of  France,  each  of  the 
contracting  powers  should  fall  upon  Francis  from  different 
quarters,  and  that  the  marriage  between  the  dauphin  and  the 
princess  Mary  should  be  set  aside,  and  that  princess  be  mar- 
ried to  Charles.  Soon  after  this  Leo  died,. and  Adrian  was 
chosen  his  successor  by  the  conclave.  It  was  expected  that, 
as  Charles  had  not  kept  his  promise  with  Wolsey,  this  would 
have  caused  a  rupture  between  the  new  contracting  parties; 
but  in  the  spring  of  1522,  the  emperor  again  visited  Henry, 
by  whom  he  was  hospitably  entertained.  In  the  summer  of 
the  same  year  an  army  was  sent  into  France  to  his  aid ;  but 
the  season  was  far  advanced  when  the  campaign  commenced, 
and  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  commanded,  after  advancing  to 
the  banks  of  the  Somme,  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Cabis, 
without  even  meeting  the  French.  Francis  retaliated  on 
Henry  by  stirring  up  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  exciting  the 
Scots  against  his  sister  Margaret  of  Scotland;  but  these 
insurrections  were  put  down,,  and  in  the  year  1523  another 
English  army  invaded  France :  this  army,  which  was  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  was  equally  unsuccess- 
ftil  with  that  which  had  preceded  it  under  the  earl  of  Surrey; 
and  though  the  people  were  heavily  taxed  for  the  aid  afforded 
to  Charles,  Henry  never  afforded  him  any  real  assistance. 
He  triumphed ;  but  it  was  by  the  force  of  his  own  arms,  and 
not  by  the  aid  of  the  English. 

The  success  of  Chai'les  in  the  year  1525  aroused  the  zeal 
of  Henry ;  and  he  now,  in  order  to,  check  his  victorious  arms, 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Francis.  His  finances^  however, 
were  in  such  a  wretched  condition  from  his  lavish  expendi- 
ture, that  he  could  not  afford  any  more  effectual  aid  to 
Francis  than  he  had  to  Charles :  moreover,  he  became  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  with  the  church  of  Rome,  which  left 
him  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  assist  either;  and  they 
fought  on,  single  handed,  till  in  the  year  1529  both,  exhausted 
by  war,  sighed  for,  and  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Little  did  pope  Leo  think,  when  he  gave  Henry  the  proud 
title  of  *^  Defenderof  the  Faith,"  that  he  would  one  day  be- 
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come  a  more  powerful  enemy  to  the  church  of  Rome  than 
Lather  himself;  yet  so  it  proved.  The  cause  of  his  hostility, 
however,  was  not  from  a  love  of  truth,  hut  merely  the  effect 
of  evil  passions.  In  the  year  1527,  imder  the  pretext  of 
scniples  of  conscience,  he  wished  to  be  separated  from  his 
wife  Catherine,  who,  as  before  recorded,  was  the  widow  of 
bis  own  brother.  His  object  was  to  marry  Anna  Boleyn, 
maid  of  honour  to  Catherine,  of  whom  he  had  become  en* 
amoured  for'  her  great  beauty.  A  divorce  was  pronounced 
by  his  own  clergy ;  but  the  pope,  Clement,  who  had  recejitly 
SQOceeded.  Adrian,  principally  from  friendship  to  the  emperor 
Charles,  Catherine's  nephew,  opposed  it.  Henry,  however, 
set  the  pope  at  defiance :  he  was  divorced  from  his  queen, 
and  married  to  Anna.  Boleyn ;  and  this  step  was  followed  by 
papal  excommunication,  and  a  complete  rupture  with  Rome. 
His  parliament  prohibited  every  kind  of  payment,  and  every 
kind  of  appeal  to  the  pope ;  confirmed  Henry's  title  of  su* 
pieme  head  of  the  church ;  and  vested  in  him  alone  the  right 
of  appointing  to  all  bishoprics,  and  of  deciding  in  all  ecdesi* 
asticd  causes.  During  the  rest  of  this  reign  the  Catholic 
clergy  were  plundered  and  hanged  without  remorse ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  to  prove  his  orthodoxy,  Henry  extended  his 
fury  to  the  lioUards :  the  protestant  fires  were  made  to  blaze 
with  greater  fury,  whenever  any  terrible  blow  was  struck  at 
the  established  church. 

Henry  was  married  to  Anna  Boleyn  in  the  year  1533. 
Catherine  at  first  resided  at  AmpthiU,  near  Dunstable ;  but 
she  subsequently  retired  to  Kimboltdn,  where  she  died  in 
1556,  from  extremity  of  grief.  Her  fall  involved  that  of  an« 
other,  greater  in  the  state  than  herself— the  king's  long-tried 
and  faithful  servant,  Wolsey. 

Wolsey,  from  sheer  hatred  to  the  emperor  Charles,  who 
had  twice  deceived  him  in  the  matter  of  the  popedom,  was 
willing  that  Henry  should  be  divorced  from  the  queen ;  but 
then  he  wished  his  master  to  marry  a  French  princess,  and 
not  Anna  Boleyn.  Finding  the  king  resolved  upon  the 
latter  choice,  he  sided  with  the  pope ;  and  when  Henry  dis« 
covered  this  he  withdrew  his  favour  from  him.  The  sudden 
loss  of  the  royal  favour  was  to  him  like  the  removal  of  the 
bright  son  from  the  heavens.  He  sought  its  restoration  by 
transferring  his  entire  personal  estate  to  Henry ;  but  this 
noble  gift  was  not  sufficient  to  stay  his  **  gracious  master's" 
xesentment.    He  was  arrested  at  Caifood^  near  York,  on  a 
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charge  of  high-treason,  btit  he  was  never  brought  to  trial ; 
for  while  on  nis  road  to  London  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal 
sickness,  and  he  died  in  Leicester  Abbey.  Among  his  last 
words  were  these : — ^**  Had  I  but  served  my  God  as  dili- 
gently as  I  have  served  my  prince,  he  would  not  have  for- 
saken me  in  the  days  of  my  grey  hairs.''  His  successor  in 
the  favour  of  Henry  was  Cranmer,  through  whose  means 
chiefly  the  divorce  was  brought  about,  and  who  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  primate  of  all  England.  Cran- 
mer  had  been  a  member  of  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Cam- 
bridge; but  he  was  at  this  time  ze^ously  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation. 

Another  name,  introduced  into  die  roll  of  history  by  these 
events,  was  that  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith,  and  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Wolsey.  On 
the  fall  of  his  patron,  Cromwell  played  his  part  so  well  at 
court  that  he  was  confirmed  in  the  stewardship  of  the  lands 
of  some  monasteries  dissolved  by  Wolsey,  and  made  secretary 
of  state.  Cromwell  had  been  employed  in  the  dissolution  of 
these  monasteries,  and,  on  his  exaltation,  he  was  empowered 
to  send  commissioners  into  the  several  counties  of  England,  to 
inspect  those  remaining,  and  to  report  the  conduct  and  de- 
portment of  those  resident  therein.  The  clergy  hated  Crom- 
well ;  Cromwell  hated  the  clergy ;  and  Henry  wanted  mo- 
ney ;  and  the  result  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  commissioners  reported,  that  everywhere  vice  and  im- 
morality prevailed ;  and,  by  the  year  1540,  all  the  monastic 
establishments  of  the  lungdom  were  suppressed,  and  their 
gold  and  silver  shrines,  with  their  landed  property,  were 
shared  by  Henry  and  his  courtiers  and  parasites.  In  the 
same  period  many  monks  were  condemned  for  high-treason 
and  hanged,  because  they  would  not  proclaim  in  their 
churches  and  chapels  that  the  pope  was  antichrist;  and 
bishop  Fisher  and  sir  Thomas  More  were  beheaded  because 
they  would  not  subscribe  to  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  recently 
passed  by  parliament.  These  murders  spread  a  panic  through- 
out the  nation ;  and  in  all  foreign  countries  where  civilization 
had  progressed,  the  death  of  Fisher,  and  of  that  great  wit  and 
scholar.  More,  the  author  of  Utopia,  excited  universal  exe- 
cration. 

'  It  is  said  that  Anna  Bole3m  exulted  in  the  death  of  Cathe* 
tine,  and  that  she  boasted  she  was  now  indeed  a  queen. 
Bhe  (lersdfy.  however,  was  already  doomed :  Heniy  had  cast 
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Us  eyes  on  one  of  her  maids  of  honour.  She  was  accased  of 
adalterj ;  and  though  on  her  trial  her  innocence  was  made 
elear,  she  was  condemned,  and  beheaded  on  the  Green  in  the 
Tower.  On  the  following  momine  Henry  married  Anna's 
maid  of  honour,  Jane  Seymour :  nis  cruel  heart  rejoicing 
over  the  fate  of  one  that  had  been  so  lately  the  object  of  his 
warmest  affections.  In  the  interval  between  her  sentence  and 
execution  Heniy  demanded  a  divorce ;  and  even  Cranmer, 
who  bad  made  Anna  Boleyn  queen,  and  who  in  heart  be- 
lieved her  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her,  pronounced 
that  her  marriage  was,  and  always  nad  been,  null  and  void, 
in  oonsequence  of  certain  just  and  lawful  impediments.  Aiter 
ber  death  the  process  was  submitted  to  the  convocation  and 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  churchy  lords,  and 
commons  confirmed  it,  thereby  cutting  Anna's  infant  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth  off  from  the  succession. 

In  the  year  1586,  while  the  work  of  spoliation  was  being 
carried  forward,  and  while  the  king  was  issuing  decrees  in 
matters  of  religion,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Lincolnshire, 
which  spread  throughout  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Northumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire.  Nothing  seemed 
wanting  but  a  proper  leader,  and  courage  and  resolution  in 
the  noblemen  and  gentry  to  overthrow  Henry's  tyrannical 
government.  At  one  time  the  insurgents  were  estimated  at 
mety  thousand ;  and  they  gave  a  reugious  character  to  their 

n,  and  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  stand  bv  each  other, 
e  love  which  they  bore  to  Almighty  God,  his  &ith,  and 
the  holy  church.  They  painted  on  their  banners  the  figure 
of  Christ  in  his  agony ;  they  wore  upon  their  sleeves  the  em- 
blem of  the  five  wounds  of  the  Saviour  with  the  name  of 
Jesus;  and  they  called  their  march  ^'Tfae  pilgrimage  of 
grace.''  Wherever  they  advanced  they  restored  the  monks 
and  nuns  to  their  houses,  and  by  threats  they  compelled  the 
people  to  take  their  oaths  and  to  join  their  ranks.  Many 
noblemen  joined  the  insurgents,  and  many  cities  admitted  the 
pilgrims  of  grace,  and  took  the  vows.  Demands  were  made 
by  them  of  the  king :  but  there  were  traitors  in  their  camp ; 
and  eaily  in  the  spnng  of  1537,  every  man  doubting  the  good 
faith  of  his  captain,  on  being  threatened  by  a  royal  army, 
returned  to  his  home.  Lord  Darcy,  Robert  Aske,  and 
most  of  their  or^nal  leaders  were  tsucen  and  executed ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  north  had  been  converted  into  a  shambles, 
and  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Tweedy  the  Tyne,  the  Tees,  the 
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Don,  and  the  Trent,  had  been  made  loathsome  with  dead 
bodies,  that  pardon  was  proclaimed.  Even  the  persecation  of 
the  monks  contiilued.  Prisons  throughout  the  country  be* 
came  crowded  with  priors  and  monks ;  and  they  died  so  ra- 
pidly in  their  places  of  confinement,  as  to  excite  dreadful 
suspicion.  At  the  same  time  the  Lollards  also  experienced 
the  tyrant's  vengeance :  Henry  was  alike  the  enemy  of  Ro> 
manism  and  Lollardism ;  he  conceiving  that  he  was  entitled 
to  regulate,  by  his  own  single  opinion,  the  religious  &ith  of 
the  whole  nation. 

During  the  year  1537,  Jane  Seymour  died  in  childbed,  af* 
ter  having  given  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  named  Edwaid,^  and 
who  was  created  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  earl  of 
Chester.  After  her  death,  incensed  by  the  recent  insurrection, 
Henry  proceeded  with  greater  vigour  in  the  spoliation  of  the 
monasteries,  and  the  persecution  of  his  subjects,  be  they  of 
what  faith  they  might.  So  depressed  were  the  clergy,  by 
his  iron  rule,  that  few  of  them  had  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Patrons  of  livings  gave  them  to  their  menials,  as  wages  or 
rewards ;  to  their  eardeners,  to  the  keepers  of  their  hawks 
and  hounds ;  or  otherwise  they  let  in  fee  DOth  glebe  and  par- 
sonage. Parish  priests,  in  some  instances,  even  kept  ale- 
houses :  thus  uniting  the  more  profitable  calling  of  a  tapster 
to  that  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Even  Miles  Coverdale, 
who  translated  the  first  complete  English  Bible — the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  age,  and  the  measure  that  most  effectually 
promoted  the  Reformation — ^was  left  in  great  poverty.  Henry 
was ''  much  prone  to  reformation,"  but  it .  arose  from  his 
desire  to  possess  the  wealth  of  the  church ;  and  it  was  no 
sooner  possessed  than  it  was  lavished  away.  In  the  end,  in- 
deed, the  king  demanded  and  received,  from  parliamait,  cota* 
pensation  for  the  expenses  he  had  incurred  in  reforming  the 
religion  of  the  state! 

Henry  continued  a  widower  up  to  1540,  when  he  was  mai> 
ried  to  Anne  of  Cleves.  This  match  had  been  promoted  by 
Cromwell,  and  it  was  hoped  that  as  Anne  was  a  protestant, 
his  union  with  her  would  have  the  effect  of  finishing  his  con* 
version.  This  union,  however,  was  fatal  to  CromwcSu.  Hans 
Holbein  had  taken  the  likeness  of  Anne  of  Cleves ;  and  when 
the  king  saw  the  nice  performance  of  his  favourite  artist,  he 
fancied  himself  in  love :  it  was  so  beautiful.  But  ike  origi<* 
pal  did  not  answer  to  the  picture :  when  Heniy  first  met 
Anne  he  shrunk  back  from  her  with  dismay;  and  though. ho 
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consented  to  marry  her,  lest  he  should  give  ofFeuoe  to  the 
princes  of  the  Protestant  Confederacy,  it  was  clear  that  he 
would  not  be  happy  in  the  union.  It  was  not  long  after  his 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  that  lady  Catherine  Howard, 
who  was  as  entire  a  papist  as  Anne  was  a  protestant,  was  in- 
troduced to  Henry,  by  Gardiner,  bishop  oi  Winchester ;  that 
popish  prelate  and  his  party  hoping  that  her  charms  would 
make  an  impression  upon  him.  The  device  succeeded: 
Henry  was  ci^ptivated ;  Cromwell  was  executed  as  a  traitor  ; 
Anne  of  Cleves  was  divorced ;  and  Catherine  Howard  be< 
came  queen  of  England.  With  Cromwell  fell  doctor  Barnes,, 
who  was  burnt  alive  with  Garret  and  Jerome,  as  a  heretic ; 
while^  at  the  same  time,  three  Catholics  were  hanged  and 
qnartered  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy.  Anne  of  Cleves 
was  in  danger  of  perishing ;  but  she  escaped  out  of  the  lion'a 
jaws,  by  submitting  to  the  Icing's  will  and  pleasure. 

Henry  thought  himself  happy  in  his  new  marriage ;  he 
was  never  so  happy  before,  he  said,  and  he  pronounced  lady 
Catherine  to  be  tne  most  perfect  of  women,  and  most  affec- 
tionate of  wives.  He  lived  with  her  for  more  than  a  year  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  his  faith  in  the  virtue  of  his  wife 
was  annihilated  by  Cranmer.  On  his  return  from  aproeress 
in  the  northern  counties,  he  had  a  tale  for  his  master  which 
struck  him  dumb,  and  even  drew  tears  from  his  eyes ;  and 
after  witnesses  had  been  examined,  and  confessions  extorted 
irom  the  lips  of  Catherine  herself,  she  also,  in  February^ 
1542,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold ;  and  lady  Rochford,  who 
bad  borne  false  testimony  against  Anna  Boleyn,  perished 
with  her,  as  a  participator  in  her  immoralities*  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  her  immoralities  were  committed  before 
and  not  after  her  union  with  Henry ;  and  it  was  enacted  in 
the  bill  of  attainder  against  Catherine,  that  all  persons  who 
concealed  their  knowledge  of  the  incontinence  of  any  future 

Sneen,  whether  before  or  after  marriage,  should  be  guilty  of 
igh-treason ! 
Henry  for  nearly  eighteen  months  after  the  death  of  Cathe- 
rine Howard,  devoted  his  time  to  divinity  and  politics.  At  this 
time  there  were  various  sects  in  England,  as  Anabaptists, 
Antmomians,  Arians,  Unitarians,  Libertines,  and  others  of 
stranffer  names,  some  native  and  some  foreign.  These  sects 
were  hostile  to  each  other;  and  Henry  was  hostile  to  them 
alL  ^  Behold,"  said  he  in  a  speech  in  parliament,  ^*  what 
love  and  charity  is  among  you,  when  the  one  calleth  another 
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Anabaptist,  and  he  calieth  him  i^in  Papist,  hjpocrite,  and 
pharisee !  Alas !  however  can  the  poor  souls  live  in  concord, 
when  you,  preachers,  sow  amongst  them  in  your  sermons, 
debate  and  discord?  Of  you  they  look  for  light,  and  ye 
bring  them  to  darkness/'  Yet  Henry  set  the  worst  example 
of  what  he  condemned.  Believing  himself  to  be  God's  vicar 
and  high  minister  on  earth ;  he  sought,  by  his  laws  and  his 
writings,  to  rule  the  faith  of  the  nation;  and  wh&a.  these 
failed  he  had  recourse  to  the  fire  and  the  sword.  At  this 
time,  however,  the  fury  of  persecution  was  somewhat  al- 
layed :  seeing  that  indiscriminate  execution  was  done  upon 
Papists  and  Protestants  alike,  they  ceased  to  inform  against 
eacn  other:  during  the  last  four  years  of  this  reign  only 
twenty-four  persons  were  put  to  death  for  religion  5  fourteen 
of  these  being  Protestants,  and  ten  Papists.  The  names  of 
some  of  these  will  occur  in  the  following  paragraph. 

In  the  year  1543,  Henry  was  married  to  his  sixth  wife, 
Catherine  Parr,  widow  of  Neville,  lord  Latimer.  It  is  said 
that  Catherine  was  well  versed  in  the  new  learning,  and  a 
sincere  convert  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  quite  certain, 
however,  that  while  Protestants  rejoiced  at  the  union,  only 
sixteen  days  afl;er  the  marriage  three  of  that  body  were  burnt 
alive  in  Smithfield.  How  Catherine  Parr  escaped  destruc- 
tion is  almost  miraculous,  for  she  was  several  times  in  immi- 
nent danger.  At  this  period  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  court 
had  become  entirely  cnanged :  all  pageantries  and  gaieties 
were  banished,  and  men  and  women  gave  themselves  up  to 
polemics.  Catherine  ventured  to  read  some  of  the  works  of 
the  leformers,  which  had  recently  been  prohibited ;  and  as  the 
king,  who  had  been  long  afflicted,  grew  worse  and  worse,  she 
ventured  to  dispute  with  him  npon  raith  and  doctrine.  Henry 
was  exasperated :  "A  good  hearing  this,"  he  exclaimed, "  when 
women  become  such  clerks ;  and  a  thing  much  to  my  comfort 
to  come,  in  mine  old  age,  to  be  taught  by  my  wife."  Bishop 
Gardiner  and  Wriothesley,  the  chancellor,  received  orders  to 
prepare  articles  of  impeachment  against  her ;  but  Catherine 
was  warned  in  time,  and  adroitly  escaped  the  danger.  On 
the  next  evening,  when  the  subject  of  religion  was,  as  nsual, 
introduced,  she  spoke  submissively  of  the  inferiority  of  her 
own  understanding,  and  of  the  great  blessing  she  enjoyed  in 
having  so  learned  a  prince  for  her  husband  and  instructor. 
"  Not  so,  by  St  Mary,"  exclaimed  Henry :  "  I  know  you, 
Kate;  you  are  become  a  doctor."  Catherine  replied,  that  he 
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bad  mistaken  her  meaning  and  her  motive :  she  had  ven- 
tured to  argue  with  his  grace,  bat  it  was  only  to  amuse  him, 
as  she  had  seen  that  in  the  heat  of  religious  controversy,  he 
would  fbi^et  his  bodily  pains.  "  Ah !  "  replied  Henry,  "  is  it 
so,  sweetheart :  then  we  are  friends  again : "  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  Wriothesley  came,  with  forty  men  of  the  guard, 
to  take  Catherine  into  custody,  Henry  called  him  knave,  fool, 
and  beast^  and  dismissed  him.  But  if  Catherine  escaped, 
the  ladies,  through  whose  agency  the  books  had  been  intro- 
daoed  at  court,  were  much  less  fortunate.  Thus  Anne  Askew, 
who  attempted  to  convert  several  of  the  ladies  about  the 
court,  giving  them  books  and  tracts,  was  put  to  the  rack,  and 
perished  at  the  stake  in  Smithfield.  Three  others  perished 
with  her:  John  Lascelles,  a  gentleman  of  the  royal  house- 
bold,  who  did  not  .believe  in  transubstantiation ;  Nicholas 
Belerium,  a  Shropshire  clergyman ;  and  John  Adams,  a 
tailor,  of  London,  who  had  also  offended  against  some  of  the 
8ix  articles.  A  nobler  victim  on  the  other  side  perished  soon 
ailer  on  the  scaffold.  *  This  was  the  accomplished  and  poet- 
ical earl  of  Surrey,  who  was*  falsely  accused  of  aspuing  to  the 
throne ;  and  his  father,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  sentenced 
to  the  same  fate,  but  was  saved,  by  the  death  of  Henry. 
.  Henry  had  b^  for  acme  time  approaching  &8t  to^arcb 
bis  end.  An  old  issue  in  his  leg  had  become  an  inveterate 
tilcer;  and  the  pain  he  endured,  added  to  his  mat  corpu- 
lency, which  rendered  him  unable  to  stir,  made  nim  furious 
as  a  chained  lion.  Several  persons  had  been  put  to  death  for 
saying  that  he  was  dying  or  likely  to  die ;  and  in  his  last 
boors,  those  about  him  were  afraid  to  tell  him  of  his  con- 
dition. On  the  approach  of  certain  symptoms,  the  physicians 
wished  his  courtiers  to  warn  him  of  his  true  state ;  but  they 
all  hung  back  in  affright,  like  unarmed  men  in  the  presence 
of  a  wounded  and  dying  beast  of  prey.  At  length  Sir  An- 
thony Deny  undertook  the  task:  going  direct  to  the  bed- 
side, he  told  him  that  the  hope  of  human  help  was  vain,  and 
i^^commended  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  heaven.  Henry 
still  wished  to  live ;  but  finding  that  his  physicians  had  no 
bope,  he  submitted  to  the  hard  law  of  necessity.  In  reflect- 
ing* upon  the  course  of  his  lite,  he  found  much  to  give  him 
uneasiness;  but  he  still  professed  himself  confident,  that, 
thmugh  Christ,  all  his  sins  would  be  pardoned.  In  his  last 
moments  he  was  speechless ;  and  when  Cranmer  desired  him 
CO  give  him  some  sign  of  his  dying  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  he 
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grasped  his  hand  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  immediately  en* 
pired.  He  died  A.  D.  1547,  after  having  lived  fiftywfiye 
years  and  seven  months,  and  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  nine 
months,  and  six  days. 

A  catalogue  of  the  vices  of  Henry  would  comprehend  many 
of  the  worst  qualities  incident  to  human  nature.  In  the 
course  of  his  reign,  some  thousands  of  individuals  were  exe- 
cuted :  queens,  nohles,  ecclesiastics,  and  the  common  people 
all  sharing  in  the  same  fate.  Yet,  by  an  overruling  Frovi- 
dence,  it  has  been  ordered,  that  the  tyrannical  reign  of  H^iry 
should  become  a  blessine  to  the  country*  A  less  arbitrary 
disposition  than  his  would  not  have  succeeded  in  shaking  off 
the  degrading  domination  of  the  see  of  Rome.  But  though 
Henry  laid  tne  foundation  of  the  Reformation,  the  solid  erec- 
tion of  that  precious  edifice  belongs  to  a  later  period  :  he  com<-> 
menced  the  work  ^  but  its  completion  was  left  for  holier  and 
wiser  men. 

EDWARD  VI 

A.  D.  1547.  A  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  Henry,  he 
made  his  will ;  by  which  he  left  his  crown  first  to  prince  £d* 
ward;  then  to  the  lady  Mary,  and  next  to  the  lady  Elizabeth. 
When  the  crown  descended  upon  Edward's  head  he  was  only 
ten  years  of  age ;  and  in  his  will  his  father  had  ordered  that 
sixteen  executors  and  twelve  counsellors  should  administer 
the  afiairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  superintend  his  education 
during  his  minority.  Henry  expected  that  his  directions 
would  have  been  implicitly  obeyed ;  but  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  executors  after  his  death,  they  showed  their  contempt 
of  his  will  by  making  lord  Hertford,  the  young  king's  eldest 
nncle,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  protector  of  tne  kin^om.  When 
this  was  done,  the  new  government  turned  their  thoi^^hts  to 
burying  the  old  and  crowning  the  new  king,  Henry  was 
buried  m  St.  Georee's  chapel,  Windsor,  on  me  16th  of  Fe- 
bruary ;  and  four  days  after  Edward  was  crowned  at  West* 
minster  Abbey.  As  usual,  a  general  pardon  tor  state  of- 
fenders was  proclaimed  on  this  occasion ;  but  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  was  an  exception,  though  his  sentence  of  death  was 
commuted  to  imprisonment. 

The  ftume  of  government  being  thus  settled,  the  attention  of 
the  protector  was  immediately  called  to  foreign  affiiirs* 
Fi^ancisy  king  of  France,  died  two  months  after  the  English 
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msDsrchy  and  Henry  II.,  his  son  and  sttccessor,  under  the 
control  of  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  the 
brothers  of  the  qneen-dowa^er  of  Scotland,  entered  into  a 
close  alliance  with  the  Scots,  m  order  to  annoy  and  embarrass 
£ng]and.  The  Scottish  government  had  taken  up  arms,  and 
Henry  now  sent  six  galleys  to  assist  the  regent  in  reducing 
the  castle  of  St.  Andrews.  The  protector,  therefore,  collected 
an  army  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland ;  and  by  the  end  of  Au-» 
gust  he  set  out  for  the  north,  at  the  head  of  about  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  of  whom  six  thousand  were  cavalry.  At  the  same 
time  sixty-five  vessels,  of  which  thirty-five  were  ships  of  war, 
accompanied  the  expedition,  under  lord  Clinton.  Somerset 
defeated  the  Scots  with  gfeat  slaughter  near  Musselburgh, 
and  the  fieet  swept  the  sea  of  all  Scottish  vessels ;  but  the 
protector,  not  deeming  it  expedient  to  follow  up  his  victory, 
recrossed  the  borders,  and  returned  to  London. 

The  duke  of  Somerset  was  a  declared  friend  of  the  Reform- 
ation ;  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  the  work  of 
carrying  it  forward  received  his  attention.  Associated  with 
him  in  this  great  work  were  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canter-^ 
buy;  Holgate,  archbishop  of  York;  Holbeck,  bishop  of 
Lincoln ;  Goodwin,  bishop  of  Ely ;  and  Ridley,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Rochester.  The  young  Edward  was 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  Reformation ;  but  his  sister,  the  prin- 
cess Mary,  generally  looked  upon  as  the  heiress  presumptive, 
was  a  zealous  Catholic.  Somerset  and  his  adherents  had  to 
maintain  their  position  against  the  envy  and  resentment  of  the 
whole  faction  of  the  ancient  houses,  and  they  were  also  op* 
posed  in  their  work  by  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  and  Gar- 
^ner,  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  mass  of  the  people  were, 
likewise,  averse  to  changes.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  prudently  resolved,  on  the  advice  of  Cranmer,  that  the 
Reformation  should  be  carried  on  by  slow  degrees,  and  that 
too  much  should  not  be  hazarded  at  once.  They  com- 
menced their  work  by  a  visitation  of  dioceses :  visitors 
were  sent  into  the  several  districts,  invested  for  the  time  with 
sapreme  spiritual  authority,  and  supplied  with  injunctions  re- 
latmg  to  a  great  variety  of  points  of  religions  belief  and  wor- 
ship, which  they  were  to  publish  wherever  they  went,  with 
intonation  that  the  refusal  or  neglect  to  obey  them  would  be 
punished  with  the  pains  of  excommunication,  sequestration, 
or  deprivation.  At  the  same  time  a  collection  of  homilies 
was  drawn  up,  which  were  required  to  be  read  in  eYery 
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church  on  Sundays  and  holidays :  and  every  parish'  church 
in  England  was  ordered  to  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  a 
translation,  made  for  the  purpose,  of  Erasmus's  Paraphrase 
on  the  New  Testament,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  English  Bible* 
When  parliament  met,  stronger  measures  were  adopted  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  All  the  old  laws  against 
the  Lollards,  and  all  the  new  felonies  created  during  the  last 
reign,  were  swept  away ;  it  was  ordered  that  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper,  the  cup  should  be  delivered  to  the 
laity  as  well  as  the  clergy ;  that  bishoprics  were  in  future  to 
be  made  by  direct  nomination  of  the  crown ;  and  that  all  chan* 
tries,  colleges,  and  free  chapels,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
which  yet  remained,  should  be  confiscated.  After  the  rising 
of  parliament,  Cranmer  continued  to  urge  on  his  ecclesiastical 
alterations  with  great  activity.  Orders  were  issued  by  the 
council,  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  candles  on  Gandlemas- 
day,  of  ashes  on  Ash- Wednesday,  or  of  {falm  on  Palm-Sun- 
day ;  denouncing  imprisonment  s^ainst  whosoever  preached 
without  a  licence  fi*om  the  king,  the  visitors,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  or  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  he  so 
preached ;  directing  the  removal  of  all  images  from  churches 
and  chapels;  and  ordering  that  the  sacrament  should  be 
given  to  the  people  in  both  kinds,  that  there  should  be  no  ele- 
vation of  the  host,  and  that  the  whole  service  should  be  in 
the  English  language.  In  the  next  parliament,  1549,  a  bill 
passed,  allowing  the  marriage  of  the  clei^ ;  and  a  reformed 
litui^,  lately  drawn  up,  was  established.  Against  both 
these  bills  many  of  the  bishops  and  some  lay  lords  entered 
their  protest;  although  Gardiner  and  Bonner  had  before 
been  committed  to  the  Tower  for  their  opposition  to  the  re- 
cent changes. 

The  duke  of  Somerset  was  brave,  inclined  to  good,  and 
sincerely  zealous  in  the  cause  of  his  young  king,  and  of  the 
Reformation.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  wanted  firmness 
of  purpose  sufficient  to  keep  in  check  the  many  enemies 
which  his  measures  created.  It  was  impossible  to  enforce 
the  measures  adopted  by  him  and  his  associates  without  giv- 
ing ofience  to  individuals.  Many  were  offended  with  £im, 
and  among  those  was  his  own  brother,  lord  Seymour:  this 
nobleman  had  recently  married  Catherine  Parr,  Henry 
YIII.'s  widow ;  and  though  he  held  the  distinguished  office 
of  lord-high-admiral  of  England,  he  aspired  to  the  still 
higher  post   held  by  his  brother.    In  his  design  he  was 
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aided  by  the  artful  and  unprincipled  Dudhj,  earl  of  Wai^ 
wick,  one  of  the  kind's  council.  By  Dudley's  advice, 
lord  Seymour  proceeded  from  one  step  to  another,  until  at 
length  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  and  executed*  His 
great  offence  was,  that  after  his  wife,  Catherine  Parr,  died,  he 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth ;  but  be  was  also  charged 
^th  abusing  his  authority  and  powers  as  lord-high-admiral, 
and  spreading  abroad  sundry  slanders  touching  the  king's 
person,  the  lord-protector,  and  the  whole  council. 

The  death  of  lord  Seymour  was  followed  by  a  summer  of 
popular  tumult  and  confusion.  The  whole  country,  from 
various  causes,  was  in  a  state  of  excitement,  disorder,  and 
commotion.  Strype  says,  that  the  first  insurrection  ap« 
peared  in  Hertfordshire,  Northall,  and  Cheshunt ;  and  that 
from  thence  it  proceeded  into  Gloucestershire,  Wilts,  Hamp- 
shire, Sussex,  Surrey,  Worcester,  Essex,  Kent,  Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Norfolk.  In  some  of  these  parts 
it  was  for  religion  that  the  people  took  up  arms,  while  in 
others  their  tun)ulence  arose  from  grievances  affecting  their 
worldly  condition,  and  points  of  temporal  politics.  All  these 
insurrections  were  put  down ;  but  they  were  attended  with 
great  loss  of  life  and  property. 

It  was  asserted  by  some  that  these  insurrections  arose 
^m  the  duke  of  Somerset's  misgovemment.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  justly  laid  to  his  account ;  but  he  ac- 
qnired  no  credit  by  any  promptitude,  decision,  or  ability  he 
had  shown  in  encountering  and  putting  them  down.  In  this 
he  was  outshone  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  their  suppression,  became  his  rival  and  competitor 
for  the  supreme  power.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  one  of  the  council,  who  hated  the  protector^ 
and  did  all  he  could  to  form  a  party  against  him.  There 
^ere  many  vulnerable  points  in  which  Somerset  might  be 
assailed.  The  Scots,  aided  by  France,  were  still  in  arms 
against  England,  and  he  had  taken  no  active  measures  to 
suppress  their  hostility ;  he  was  rapacious  to  a  degree  which 
had  shocked  the  {)ublic  sense  of  decency,  as  well  as  of  jnstioe ; 
and  he  was  ambitious,  causing  himself  to  be  styled,  m  a  pa« 
tent  he  had  obtained,  authorising  him  to  take  possession  of 
ecclesiastical  manors,  *'  Duke  of  Somerset,  by  the  grace  of 
God,"  as  if  he  had  been  a  sovereign  prince.  At  this  time  he 
was  erecting  a  new  palace  for  himsSf  in  London ;  and  the  erec« 
tiou  of  this  splendid  pile,  which  stood  on  the  site  where  So* 
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merset  house  now  stands  in  the  Strand,  exposed  its  owner  to 
the  reflection  that,  while  the  king  was  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties, he  was  bringing  architects  from  Italy,  and  designing 
such  a  palace  as  had  not  been  seen  in  England.  It  was 
while  the  public  mind  was  thus  excited  against  him,  that  the 
duke  of  Somerset  was  attacked  hj  his  enemies.  Finding  the 
coalition  too  powerful  for  him,  the  protector  fled  with  the 
king  from  Hampton-Court  to  Windsor.  He  first  surrounded 
himself  with  an  armed  force,  intending  to  set  his  enemies  at 
defiance ;  but  this  bold  resolution  was  soon  set  aside,  and  he 
wrote  to  the  council  at  London,  informing  them,  that  if  they 
intended  no  hurt  to  the  king's  person,  he  would  agree  to  any 
reasonable  conditions  they  might  require.  No  notice  was 
taken  of  this  and  other  subsequent  proposals ;  ahd  at  length, 
finding  all  negotiation  hopeless,  Somerset  consented  that  a 
warrant  should  be  sent  to  London  to  invite  the  council  to 
come  to  Windsor.  On  their  assembling  there  twenty-eight 
articles  were  drawn  up  against  him,  charging  him  with 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
Tower.  A-  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  brought  against 
him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1550,  the  allegations  in  which 
were  supported  by  a  confession  he  had  made  during  his  con- 
finement. He  had  submitted  to  this  humiliation  on  an 
assurance  being  given  that  he  should  be  dealt  gently  with  if 
he  confessed  his  errors;  but  the  bill  deprived  him  of  all  his 
offices,  and  forfeited  all  his  personal  property  and  two  thoU' 
sand  a  year  of  his  revenue  mm  his  lands ;  and  it  passed  both 
houses  without  opposition.  Somerset  was  released  from  the 
Tower,  and  was  afterwards  restored  to  favour,  and  sworn  of 
the  privy-council ;  but  he  was  shorn  of  all  power  and  au- 
thority. 

By  the  fall  of  the  protector,  the  government  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  his  rival,  Warwick.  His  friend,  Southampton^ 
hoped  to  share  the  supreme  authority  with  him ;  but  instead 
of  this  he  was  removed  from  the  council,  and  soon  after  died, 
either  of  vexation  or  by  poison.  Warwick  also  deceived 
others :  in  heart  he  was  a  papist,  and  the  popish  party  eagerly 
expected  that  a  large  share  in  the  management  of  affairs 
would  fall  into  their  hands ;  but  he  forsook  them,  and  took 
up  a  profession  of  zeal  for  changes  in  the  church,  that  outran 
the  views  of  most  Protestants.  For  some  time,  indeed,  the 
affiurs  of  religion  and  of  the  church  chiefly  occupied  the 
attention  of  government ;  these  afiairs  being  for  the  most  part 
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episcopal  appointments,  punisliinents  of  the  clergy  for  contu- 
macj,  and  persecutions  tor  opinions  in  religion.  No  Papists 
were  burned  in  this  reign ;  but  about  this  time  one  Joan 
Barber,  or  Joan  of  Kent,  who  held  peculiar  notions  about 
the  incarnation  of  Christ,  was  executed  as  a  heretic  at  Smith- 
field.  It  is  recorded,  to  his  honour,  that  the  young  king  at 
first  refused  to  sign  the  warrant  for  burning  her ;  and  that, 
when  he  did,  he  shed  tears,  and  told  Cranmer,  who  urged 
him  to  the  act,  that  if  it  was  wrong  he  must  answer  for  it  to 
God. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Somerset  if  his  ambition  had 
not  revived  with  his  security.  Soon  afier  his  liberation  an 
apparent  reconciliation  took  place  between  him  and  Warwick ; 
the  lord  Lisle,  Warwick's  eldest  son,  being  married  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  to  the  lady  Ann^  one  of  Somerset's 
daughters.  It  was  impossible,  however,  that  the  fallen  lord- 
protector,  and  the  man  who  had  supplanted  him,  could  ever 
cease  to  be  rivals  so  long  as  either  lived.  Somerset  en- 
tered into  various  intrigues  to  overthrow  Warwick,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  them,  became  duke  of  Northumberland ;  and  at 
lengthy  in  1551,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  hav- 
ing formed  a  design  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  north ;  of 
attacking  the  train-bands  on  a  muster-day ;  and  of  plotting 
to  secure  the  Tower,  and  to  excite  a  rebellion  in  London.  All 
these  charges  were  denied  by  Somerset;  but  he  seems  to 
have  confessed  that  he  had  plotted  the  deaths  of  Northum- 
berland, Northampton,  and  Pembroke,  at  a  banquet  given 
hj  lord  Paget,  and  upon  this  confession  he  was  condemned, 
^d  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill.  Several  were  ap- 
prehended as  his  accomplices,  and  sir  Miles  Partridge,  sir 
Ralph  Vane,  sir  Michael  Stanhope,  and  sir  Thomas  Arundel 
were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed ;  all  of  them  with  their 
bst  breath  protesting  their  innocence.  It  was,  in  fact,  gene- 
rally believed  that  ail  this  pretended  conspiracy,  and  the  con- 
fession of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  was  only  a  forgery. 

In  the  year  1552  acts  were  passed  in  parliament  for  en- 
forcing throughout  the  realm  the  u^  of  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  as  recently  amended ;  for  maintaining  the  observance 
of  fast-days  and  holidays  marked  in  the  calendar }  for  le^iz- 
ing  the  marriages  of  priests,  and  legitimatizing  their  children ; 
and  for  the  relref  of  the  poor,  in  which  churchwardens  were 
emnowered  to  collect  contributions  for  that  purpose,  and 
bishops  were  directed  to  proceed  against  those  who  refused 
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to  contribute.  In  the  next  parliament,  1153,  the  bishopric 
of  Durham  was  suppressed,  and  two  new  dioceses  were  cre- 
ated in  its  stead ;  one  comprehending  the  county  of  Durham, 
and  the  other  that  of  Northumberland.  At  the  same  time 
bishop  Tunstall  was  deprived  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
he  bemg  charged  with  having  excited  an  insurrection  in  the 
north  in  concert  with  the  late  duke  of  Somerset. 

While  the  duke  of  Northumberland  was  thus  ruling  with 
absolute  sway,  a  new  prospect  opened  to  his  ambition.  For 
some  time  past  the  health  of  the  young  kin^  had  been  in  a 
very  infirm  state,  and  recently  it  had  been  visibly  and  rapidly 
declining.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  while  Northumberland 
showed  every  solicitude  for  the  young  monarch,  he  made  pre- 
parations for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family :  having  in 
view  no  less  a  prize  than  the  crown.  His  son^  the  lord 
Guildford  Dudley,  by  his  means  married  to  the  lady  Jane 
Orey,  daughter  of  Frances,  duchess  of  Suffolk,  who  was  the 
eldest  of  the  two  daughters,  and  only  surviving  child  of  the 
princess  Maiy,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  By  this  union 
Northimiberland  proposed  to  briuj?  the  crown  into  his  own 
family,  by  securing  it  for  the  head  of  his  new  daughter-in-law. 
The  plan  was  umblded  to  the  king ;  and  havmg  made  an 
alarming  representation  of  the  calamities  which  would  befal 
the  nation,  should  either  of  his  sisters  succeed  him,  the  kins 
agreed  to  have  the  succession  submitted  to  the  council;  and 
it  was  entailed  upon  the  lady  Jane  Greyi  th6  great  seal  being 
affixed  on  the  instrument 

Edward  survived  the  completion  of  this  transaction  only  a 
few  days.  It  is  said  that  when  his  physicians  declared  his 
case  hopeless,  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  woman,  who 
offered  to  undertake  his  oure ;  but  under  this  woman's  treatp 
ment  he  grew  worse  every  day,  and  the  physicians  were 
recalled.  He  still  continued  to  sink ;  and  on  the  6th  of  July^ 
while  engaged  in  prayer,  he  breathed  his  last,  having  lived 
fifteen  years,  and  reigned  seven.  He  was  regretted  by  all 
faithful  subjects,  as  his  early  virtues  gave  a  prospect  of  a 
glorious  and  happy  reign. 

MARY. 

A.D.  1568.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  did  not  reaBze 
the  object  of  his  ambition.  In  prefeitine  the  amiable  and 
accomplished  Jane  Grey  to  the  kmg^s  hali^Bisteis,  Mary  and 
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Elizabeth,  he  neither  knew  the  sentiments  of  the  people  nor 
those  of  the  chief  men.  The  members  of  the  council  had  con- 
cmred  in  his  views ;  bat  in  heart  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  opposed  to  his  project :  this  was  soon  discovered.  Jane 
was  proclaimed  queen  by  his  Action  in  London ;  but  Mary 
received  the  homage  of  the  nation,  and  after  a  few  days  made 
her  triumphant  entry  into  the  capital.  Northumberland, 
with  other  heads  of  the  party,  was  executed ;  and  the  innocent 
Jane  and  her  young  consort  were  first  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  and  finally  expiated  a  ten-days'  reign  upon  the 
scafibld. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  the  nation  had  lady  Jane  Orey  swayed 
the  sceptre  -instead  of  queen  Mary.  Her  very  coronation 
showed  what  would  be  the  nature  of  her  rule:  she  was 
crowned  in  St.  Peter's  church  by  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester^ who  had  been  imprisoned  by  Cranmer  for  his  contu- 
macy. Mary  was  in  fact  a  fiinatic  Papist :  she  had  been 
bred .  up  among  Romanists,  and  had  been  taught  to  pre'fer 
martyrdom  to  uie  denial  of  her  belief.  For  her  attachment 
to  the  Romish  church,  her  father  had  altematdv  threatened 
to  make  her  a  nun,  and  to  take  off  her  head ;  out  still  she 
adhered  to  her  opinions.  Persecution  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  had  the  effect  of  confirming  her  in  her  rehgious  belief, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  cause  her  to  resolve  that,  when  she 
came  into  power,  she  would  avenge  on  the  reforming  party 
what  she  considered  to  be  the  wrongs  done  on  her  own. 
Moreover,  she  had  a  deep  conviction  that  the  re-^tablish- 
ment  of  Popery  would  be  pleasing  to  the  Almighty. 

At  first  Mary  issued  a  declaration  that  she  would  con- 
strain nobody  in  religious  matters ;  but  would  only  insist  that 
her  people  should  refirain  fi^m  the  offensive  expressions  of 
**  heretic,'^  and  ^'  papist."  This  mask  of  toleration,  how« 
ever,  was  soon  taken  off:  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  others 
were,  in  November,  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and,  a  few  days 
after,  parliament,  by  one  vote,  repealed  all  the  statutes  in 
fitvour  of  the  Reformation,  and  re-established  Popery.  Soon 
after,  a  convocation  was  summoned  to  settle  once  more  all 
doubts  and  disputations  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper;  and  mass  was  restored.  Bv  this  convoca- 
tion the  book  of  Common  Prayer  vras  declared  to  be  an 
abomination;  the  reformed  English  Catechism  was  sup- 
pressed; and  violent  measures  were  recominended^  against 
all  such  of  the  dergy  who  would  not  dbmiss  their  wives, 
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and  adopt  ih6  Catholic  opinion  as  to  the  real  presence* 
About  half  of  the  Englisn  bishops,  bending  to  the  storm, 
conformed  to  these  momentous  changes ;  and  those  who  did 
not,  or  were  obnoxious  to  the  dominant  party,  were  cast  into 
prison.  Holgate,  archbishop  of  York,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  marriage ;  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  for  preach- 
ing at  Paul's  Cross  in  defence  of  queen  Jane's  title,  and  for 
heresy ;  and  Poynet,  the  Protestant  bishop  of  Winchester,  fpr 
being  married.  Hooper,  bishop  of  Worcester  and  Gloucester, 
with  others,  were  deprived  on  similar  chargea ;  while  Bar- 
low, of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Bush,  of  Bnstol,  voluntarily 
resigned  their  seats.  On  the  other  hand,  Gardiner,  Bonner, 
Tunstall,  Day,  Heath,  Vesey,  and  other  Catholic  bishops, 
were  restored  to  their  sees.  In  a  little  time  there  was  scarcely 
a  pulpit  in  the  kingdom  from  which  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  were  promulgated,  Mary  being  resolved  not 
only  to  re-establish  the  Romish  church,  but  to  prevent  the 
teaching  and  preaching  of  ths  reformed  doctrine. 

Early  in  the  year  1554  a  treaty  of  marriage  was  signed 
between  queen  Mary  and  Philip,  prince  of  Spain,  son  to  the 
celebrated  Charles  V.  This  projected  union  ^ve  j?reat  mn- 
brage  to  the  people,  conceiving  a  frightful  notion  ofthe  cruel 
bigotry  and  grasping  ambition  of  the  Spanish  court  In- 
surrections broke  out  in  Devonshire  and  Kent,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  the  stability  of  the  throne.  In  Devonshire 
the  insurgents  were  headed  by  sir  Peter  Carew ;  and  in  Kent 
by  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  son  ofthe  poet  of  that  name,  who  has 
been  associated  in  glory  with  the  earl  of  Surrey.  Neither  of 
these  leaders,  however,  received  the  support  promised ;  and 
sir  Peter  Carew  was  put  to  flight  in  the  west ;  while  Wyatt, 
who  advanced  to  London,  being  deserted  by  most  ox  his 
troops,  was  taken  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower :  in  the  end,' 
about  fifty  officers,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  and  several  han« 
dred  common  men  were  put  to  death.  This  insurrection 
also  endangered  the  liberty  of  Mary's  sister,  Elizabeth,  who 
was  confined  to  the  Tower,  dthough  she  had  taken  no  part 
in  it;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
husband  suffered  death,  Mary  being  led  to  believe  that  the 
life  of  lady  Jane  was  incompatible  with  her  own  safety. 

Mary  was  married  to  prince  Philip  in  the  month  of  July. 
This  proved  to  be  an  ill-omened  marriage  for  the  nation* 
Philip  was  as  gloomy  a  bigot  as  Mary,  uough  lie  was  less 
anxious  about  the  question  of  religion  than  he  was  about  ob« 
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twang  abfiolttte  power  in  Englaadi  and  his  aggrandizement 
on  the  Continent.  His  manners  disgusted  even  the  corrupt 
courtiers  of  Mary's  court,  although  he  distributed  gold  among 
them  with  a  liberal  hand.  Soon  afler  the  marriage  of  Mary, 
cardinal  Pole  was  sent  over  to  England  as  legate;  and 
through  his  p^uasions,  parliament  was  induced  to  yote  an 
address  to  Philip  aad  Mary ;  acknowledging  that  they  re- 
pented of  the  schism  in  which  they  had  been  living;  declar- 
ing their  readiness  to  repeal  all  laws  enacted  in  prejudice  of 
the  holy  church ;  and  imploring  them  and  the  lord  cardmal 
to  intercede  with  their  holy  father,  the  pope,  for  their  absolu- 
tion and  forgiveness.  Pole  at  once  save  the  required  absolu- 
tion ;  and,  in  token  of  sincerity,  paniament  revived  the  old 
bnital  laws  against  heretics,  and  enacted  statutes  against 
seditious  words.  But,  though  thus  compliant  in  matters  of 
feith,  parliament  refused  to  entertain  a  project  proposed  for 
Philip^s  coronation,  and  refused  to  erant  supplies  to  assist 
him  and  his  father,  the  emperor,  in  Vie  wars  m  which  they 
were  engaged  with  France. 

The  way  was  now  prepared  for  persecution ;  and  the  year 
1555  opened  most  gloomily  for  the  Protestants.  "  Ambassa- 
dors were  sent  to  Rome,  to  confirm  the  conciliation  of  the 
nation  with  the  Romish  church,  and  to  concert  measures  for 
the  promotion  of  the  old  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
At  the  same  time  Mary  wanted  no  foreign  advisers  to  urge 
her  into  the  paths  of  intolerance  and  persecution :  there  was 
a  conviction  deeply  settled  in  her  heart  and  in  her  brain,  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  exterminate  heretics.  She  had  already 
many  in  her  power:  the  prisons  were  crowded,  and  the 
inquisitors  had  only  to  choose  their  victims,  and  light  the 
fires.  The  revived  statutes  against  heretics  were  to  take 
effect  from  the  20th  of  January,  and  previous  to  this  dav 
Bonner,  with  eight  bishops  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  Romish 
priests,  made  a  grand  procession  through  London,  to  return 
thanks  to  the  Almiehty  for  the  "  sudden  renewal  of  divine 
grace  in  the  landP'  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before :  these  shadows  were  transient,  and  followed  by  awful 
realities.  Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  was  the  first 
victim ;  and  his  death  was  quickly  followed  by  the  deaths  of 
Perrar,  bishop  of  St.  David's ;  Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester ; 
Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  rector  of  Hadleigh ;  archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  Ridley,  Bradford,  Latimer,  and  a  numerous  army  of 
martyrs  among  the  laity.     For  three  years  the  fires  of  perse- 
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cation  were  lit  up  throughout  the  land:  and  fiom  the  mar* 
tyrdom  of  John  Rogers,  in  1653^  about  six  months  after 
Mary's  accession,  to  the  five  last  yictims,  who  suffered  in 
1558,  only  seven  dap  before  her  death,  two  hundred  and 
eight  individuals  perished  at  the  stake.  Yet,  after  all.  Pro- 
testantism spread :  every  execution  made  converts,  and  tended 
to  awaken  a  lasting  abhorrence  of  the  Bpmish  church. 

In  the  midst  of  her  zeal,  Mary  was  one  of  the  most 
wretched  of  women.  She  was  hated  by  her  own  husbaad, 
who,  soon  after  the  persecution  commenced,  passed  over  to  the 
Continent,  and  seldom  wrote  to  her,  except  when  he  wished 
to  obtain  money  for  his  use  from  parliament  In  1557  Philip 
became  king  or  Spain,  and  absolute  lord  of  Naples,  Sicily,  the 
Milanese^  the  Low  Countries,  the  Indies,  and  other  fair  and 
fertile  countries.  When  thus  exalted,  he  paid  Mary  a  short 
visit ;  but  the  object  for  which  he  visited  her  was  to  drive 
her  and  her  council  into  a  declaration  of  war  against  France. 
Philip  obtained  forces  to  aid  him  in  his  war,  and  he  then 
took  his  departure;  and,  happily  for  England,  he  nevor 
returned.  But  while  the  flower  of  the  English  troops  was 
assisting  him  in  Flanders,  a  blow  was  struck  against  the 
English  possessions  on  the  Continent :  Calais  was  captured 
by  the  duke  of  Guise ;  which  evetot  filled  the  whole  kingdom 
with  murmurs,  and  the  queen  with  despair.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Scots,  acting  on  the  usual  impulse  fix>m  France, 
be^;an  to  reappear  upon  the  borders.  These  complicated 
evils — a  murmuring  people ;  ill  success  in  her  endeavours  to 
extirpate  Protestantism ;  a  disdainful,  if  not  an  unfaithful, 
husband;  loss  of  dominion;  the  prospect  of  Elizabeth's  suc- 
cession ;  and  other  untoward  events — ^made  fearful  depreda- 
tions  on  Mary's  health.  While  thus  weakened  by  grief,  she 
was  seized  with  a  sickness  which  brought  her  to  her  grave : 
she  died  on  the  17th  of  November,  15^,  after  having  reigned 
five  years  four  months  and  eleven  days,  and  lived  a  wretched 
life  of  forty-three  years  and  nine  months.  Gardiner,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  had  been  laid  in  the  tomb  before;  and  within 
twenty-two  hours  of  the  queen's  death,  Reginald  Pole,  cardi- 
nal-legate and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  expired  at  Lam- 
beth :  his  death  being  a  more  fatal  blow  to  the  Romish  church 
than  that  of  Mary,  whose  fierce  bigotry  had  greatly  advanced 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 

From  some  writers  it  would  appear  that  Mary  was  pos- 
sessed of  good  and  generous  qualities.    She  was,  they  say. 
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sSnoere  and  high-minded;  capable  of  lasthig  friendships; 
liberal  to  her  domestics;  and  charitable  to  the  poor,  She 
was  also  noted  for  acquirements  and  accomplishments.  Be- 
sides her  maternal  and  natural  English^  she  was  accjuainted 
with  the  Qreek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages; and  Ae  was  skilful  in  embroidery,  dancing,  and 
music  But,  as  qveen,  all  these  qualities  and  accomplish- 
ments were  useless :  their  insignincance  is  exhibited  in  the 
records  of  her  miserable  reign,  and  they  are  all  lost  sight  of 
in  the  blood  that  was  shed  by  her  bigolxy. 

ELIZABETH. 

A.D.  1558.  Elizabeth  was  at  Hatfield  when  she  heard 
of  her  sister's  death.  She  immediately  repaired  to  London, 
where  she  was  received  with  demonstrations  of  great  joy. 
When  the  demise  of  B£ary  was  notified  to  the  parliament, 
the  two  houses  resounded  with  the  acclamations  of  **  God 
save  queen  Elizabeth :  long  and  happy  may  she  reign !  ** 
She  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  Sunday,  the  15th 
of  January,  A.  D.  1559. 

Before  the  coronation,  Elizabeth  had  authorized  the  read- 
ing of  the  liturgy  in  English,  and  had  shown  a  fixed  deteiv 
mmation  to  prevent  the  Romanists  from  re-lighting  the  fires 
at  Smithfield;  but  at  the  same  time  she  forbade  the  destruc- 
tion of  images,  kept  her  crucifix  and  her  holy* water  in  her 
private  chai^  and  prohibited  all  preaching  on  controversial 
P<Mnts.  She  seemed  to  be  halting  between  two  opinions  i 
but  it  was  policy  that  led  her  thus  to  act.  After  her  corona- 
tion, in  conjunction  vrith  the  parliament,  she  hastened  for- 
ward the  work  of  Reformation:  act  after  act  was  passed ; 
and  in  a  single  session  that  form  of  religion  was  established 
which  is  the  glory  of  our  nation  at  the  present  day.  The 
pontifi^  Paul  YL,  may  be  said  to  have  aided  this  good  work  : 
when  Elizabeth's  accession  was  notified  to  him,  he  replied, 
that  he  looked  upon  her  as  illegitimate,  and  that  she  ought 
to  lay  down  the  government,  and  submit  to  his  decision. 
This  determined  Elizabeth  in  the  course  she  had  contem- 
plated pursuing :  before  the  end  of  the  first  vear  of  her  reign, 
the  English  church  was  lost  for  ever  to  the  Papists.  The 
change  was  rendered  more  memorable  by  the  fiict,  that  though 
Bonner  and  other  Bomish  bishops  had  revelled  in  the  blood 
of  Protestant  martyrs,  no  &gots  were  kindled  to  consume 
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them.  Some  were  imprisoned ;  buty  after  passiifg  different 
periods  in  the  Tower,  they  were  released,  and  were  quartered 
oy  government  upon  the  Protestant  bishops  who  had  succeed- 
ed them,  or  upon  rich  deans  or  other  dignified  churchmen. 

In  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  Gateau  Cambresis,  by  wmch  it  was  agreed  that 
Calais  should  be  retained  by  the  French  jjpng  for  eieht  years, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  it  should  be  deuvered  to 
Elizabeth  or  her  successor,  upon  certain  conditions*  Scot- 
land, as  the  ally  of  France,  was  included  in  this  treaty ;  but 
there  was  a  cause  of  quarrel  between  Elizabeth  and  Mary  of 
Scotland,  which,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  war,  engendered  strife. 
Mary  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  as  the  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  VII. :  Anna  Boleyn's,  Elizabetlrs  mo- 
ther s  marriage,  being  represented  as  unlawful.  In  a  fatal 
moment  for  Maiy,  she  and  her  husband,  Francis,  dauphin  of 
France,  quartered  the  royal  arms  of  England  with  their  own, 
and  even  assumed  the  title  of  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  and 
England.  But  Elizabeth  was  too  refined  a  politician  for 
Mary.  Taking  advantage  of  the  divided  state  of  Scotland, 
she  formed  a  party  there,  by  which  Mary  was  obliged  to  sus- 
pend her  claim.  Elizabeth's  party  were  Protestants,  with 
whom  Mary,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  was  at  variance.  In  Scotland  there  were  many  re* 
formers  who  considered  the  remaining  quiet  under  the  rule  of 
the  Papists  as  a  connivance  with  Satan.  When  they  preached 
they  were  surrounded  by  armed  men,  ready  to  do  anydiing 
the  preachers  commanded.  Thus,  after  John  Knox  preached 
at  Perth  against  the  mass,  idolatrous  worship,  and  the  adora- 
tion of  saints  and  images,  the  people  destroyed  pictures, 
statues,  marble  fonts,  and  the  surrounding  churches.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  maxim  with  John  Knox,  that  uie  best  way  of  pre- 
venting the  crows  from  returning  was  to  destroy  their  nests. 
Mary  had  no  means  of  checking  the  destruction  of  the  churches, 
and  she  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  reform- 
ers. Neither  party,  however,  regarded  this  treaty ;  and  in 
less  than  a  month  the  destruction  of  the  churches  recom- 
menced :  they  fell  almost  as  suddenly  at  the  voices  of  the 
reformers,  as  the  walls  of  Jericho  at  the  trumpet  of  Joshua. 
Nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish  nobility  enrolled  them- 
selves under  the  banner  of  Knox :  some  from  their  dislike  of 
the  old  superstitions,  and  others  for  plunder.  Mary  called  in 
the  aid  of  the  French ;  but  this  only  made  matters  worse.   The 
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reformers  sought  and  obtained  aid  from  Elizabeth ;  and  in 
the  year  1560,  Mary  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Edinburgh,  which  securea  the  triumphant 
supremacy  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  separate  treaty,  France  recognised  the  right 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  crown,  and  agreed  that  Mary  should  no 
longer  assume  the  title  or  bear  the  arms  of  England. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1560  Mary's  husband,  who  had 
recently  become  king  of  France,  died.  By  his  death  the 
English  queen  was  freed  from  the  perils  attending  the  close 
nnion  of  Scotland  and  France,  and  from  pretensions  which, 
if  urged  with  the  whole  power  of  the  French  monarchy 
might  have  proved  dangerous.  On  her  husband's  accession 
to  the  throne  of  France,  Mary  went  with  him  to  Paris ;  but 
she  returned  to  Scotland  about  six  months  after  his  death.  On 
her  return  she  found  the  Romanists,  as  a  party,  crushed ; 
and  she  herself  was  compelled  to  issue  proclamations  of 
banishment  against  the  monks  and  friars.  Mary  was,  in- 
deed, a  prisoner  among  her  own  people,  and  she  was  con- 
stantly preached  at  by  Scotland's  fiery  reformers.  Every 
pulpit  and  hill-side  was  made  to  shake  with  awful  denuncia- 
tions of  God*s  vengeance  against  her  as  a  Papist ;  and  even 
before  any  circumstance  had  occurred  calculated  to  throw  sus- 
picion on  the  propriety  of  her  conduct,  she  was  openly  called 
Jezebel  in  the  pulpit. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mary  tried  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
Scottish  reformers.  Their  enmity  to  her  for  "  hearing  vile 
masses,'*  daily  grew  stronger,  and  they  only  waited  for 
some  indiscretion  on  her  part  to  break  out  into  open  opposi- 
tion. An  opportunity  too  soon  offered  itself.  In  the  year 
1565  Mary  was  married  to  Henry,  lord  Darnley,  who  was 
the  son  of  her  aunt,  the  lady  Mary  Douglas,  and  the  grand* 
son  of  Elizabeth's  aunt,  Mai^aret  Tudor.  Darnley  was  in 
bis  twentieth  year,  well  proportioned,  and  possessed  of  all 
the  courtly  accomplishments  of  the  times.  Queen  Elizabeth 
bad  endeavoured  to  promote  this  match ;  but  no  sooner  had 
it  taken  place,  than  she  was  greatly  displeased  at  it.  It 
served  her  as  a  pretext  not  only  for  refusing  to  acknowledge 
Mar3r'8  title  to  the  succession  of  England,  but  for  encourag- 
ing the  discontents  and  rebellion  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and 
c&gy.  The  marriage  of  Darnley  and  Mary  was  followed  by 
a  series  of  dark  plots  and  conspiracies,  which  ended  in  a 
fearful  tragedy. 

N  5 
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Mary  had  been  allared  by  the  youth,  beauty,  and  exterior 
accomplishments  of  her  hu^and;  but  she  had  overlooked  the 
qualities  of  his  mind.  Violent,  fickle,  insolent,  ungratefu],  and 
addicted  to  low  pleasures,  hie  was  incapable  of  all  the  tru^ 
sentiments  of  love  and  tenderness.  Mary  had,  on,  her  mar- 
riage with  him,  exalted  him  beyond  measure ;  and  had  even 
fought  for  him  a^inst  the  earl  of  Murray,  clad  in  light  ar- 
mour, and  carrying  pistols  at  her  saddle-bows.  Her  loYe^ 
however,  soon  grew  cold ;  and  her  admiration  gave  fAaee  to 
disgust.  Enraged  at  her  increasing  coldness,  Darnley  pointed 
his  vengeance  against  ev^  person  he  supposed  the  cause  of 
this  change  in  her  conduct  in  her  oourtwas  a  persoD  named 
David  Rizzio,  a  musician,  who  was  in  such  favour  with  her 
that  he  was  consulted  on  all  occasions,  and  without  whose  in* 
tercession  no  favours  could  be  obtained.  Damley  was  easily 
persuaded  that  Rikizio  was  the  person  who  had  estranged  the 
queen's  affections  from  him ;  ana  entering  her  closet  with  some 
lordsof  his  party,  thehated  favourite  was  assassinated  in  Mary's 
presence.  Apprehensive  of  Marjr's  resentment,  the  conspira- 
tors detained  ner  prisoner  in  h^  palace;  ibut  having  regained 
the  confidence  of  her  husband,  by  her  arts,  she  engaged  him 
to  escape  with  her  to  Dunbar.  At  Dunlmr  she  collected  an 
army ;  and,  advancing  to  Edinburgh,  obliged  the  conspirators 
to  flee  into  England.  Her  principal  venseance  ahe  reserved 
for  Darnley,  whom,  while  she  caressed,  she  hated. 

While  at  Edinburgh,  Mary  took  the  earl  of  BoliiwelJ,  a 
nobleman  of  considerable  power  and  influence,  but  of  profli- 
gate manners,  into  her  confidence.  At  the  intercession  of 
queen  Elizabeth  she  also  granted  the  murderers  of  Rizzio  a 
free  pardon.  Among  these  was  lord  Morton,  a  man  whom 
Darnley  had  good  reason  to  dread ;  and  on  hearu^  that  the 
queen  nad  caused  the  privy-seal  to  be  put  to  his  pardtra,  he 
quitted  Stirling  Castle  for  Glasgow.  While  at  Glasgow, 
Darnley  was  seized  with  the  smal^-pox ;  on  which  Mary  first 
sent  him  her  own  physician,  and  then,  when  the  infection  had 
passed  away,  she  went  to  visit  him  herself.  A  fresh  recea- 
ciliation  took  place ;  but  it  was  only  in  appearance.  Darn- 
ley returned  with  Mary  to  Edinburgh,  and  while  she  resided 
at  Holyrood-house,  he  was  lodged,  ^'  for  his  health,  in  a  lonely 
house  called  ^  The  Kirk  of  Fidd.' "  Mary  here  continued  to 
treat  him  with  kindness,  daily  visiting  hnn,  and  sometimes 
sleeping  in  a  chamber  below  his.  In  the  month  of  February, 
1567,  however,  about  three  hours  after  the  queen's  departnxie 
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fitnn  him^  The  Kirk  of  Field  was  destroyed  by  ^npowder, 
and  the  bodies  of  Damley  and  his  valet  were  found  lying  in 
the  garden  without  any  marks  of  violence  on  their  persons. 
Susfncion  immediately  fell  upon  Bothwell;  and  it  was  after- 
wards proved  that  the  queen,  Morton,  and  others  had  been 
either  accessaries  w  partidpators  in  the  deed  with  him. 

Bothwell  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Dunley ;  but,  through 
his  own  influence  and  that  of  the  queen,  he  was  acquitted. 
His  acquittal,  however,  proved  &td  to  himself  and  Mai^. 
A  few  ibys  after,  as  the  queen  was  on  her  route  from  Stir- 
ling Castle,  she  was  sdzed  by  Bothwell,  probablv  by  her  own* 
connivance,  and  carried  to  the  strong  castle  of  Dunbar;  and 
shortly  after  they  were  married,  Bothwell  having  obtained 
ft  divorce  from  Us  own  wife  for  that  purpose.  This  caused  a 
great  commotion  throughout  the  country;  and  an  attempt 
made  by  Botiiwell  to  get  the  voung  prince  James,  who  was 
lodged  in  Stirling  Castle  with  the  earl  of  Marr,  into  his 
hands,  drove  the  nobles  into  o^h  rebeUion.  Armies  were 
raised  on  both  sides,  and  they  met  at  Carberry  Hill,  where 
Mary,  deceived  by  promises,  put  herself  into  the  power  of 
the  insurgents,  who  carried  her  as  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh. 
Bothwell  escaped  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  where  he  was 
taken  by  the  Danish  government,  who  considered  him  as  a 
pirate,  and  threw  him  into  the  castle  of  Malmoe,  where  he 
18  said  to  have  gone  mad,  and  to  have  died  a  miserable  death 
ten  years  after.  Mary  regained  her  liberty  by  resigning  the 
erown  to  her  son,  who  was  proclaimed  as  James  the  Sixth ; 
but  finding  it  impossible  to  remain  in  her  own  kingdom,  she 
resolved  to  take  shelter  in  England.  Elizabeth  nad  often 
promised  her  a  safe  and  honourable  asylum ;  but,  unfaithful 
to  her  professions  of  friendship,  on  her  arrival,  Mary  was 
kept  dose  prisoner  for  eighteen  years.  During  her  confine- 
ment there  vr&ee  several  attempts  made  to  rescue  her ;  but 
these  ail  failed,  and  only  tended  to  vender  her  captivity  more 
severe.  The  last  attempt  to  liberate  Mary  ended  in  her  death. 
TUs  was  made  by  the  enthusiastic  Babineton ;  and  it  em- 
braced the  assassmation  of  Elizabeth.  This  having  failed, 
Mary  was  accused ;  but  upon  very  equivocal  testimony,  as  an 
accomplice.  A  commission  of  forty  men,  most  of  whom 
were  the  enemies  of  Mary,  was  constituted  to  judge  her,  and 
she  was  condemned  to  death.  Parliament  urged  the  execu- 
tion of  this  sentence^  and  though  Elizabeth  long  reftused  to 
sign  the  decree  of  death,  she  hnally  consented.    Mary  was 
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led  as  a  criminal  to  the  scaffold,  where  she  suffered  death  with 
firmness  and  dignity.  A.  D.  1587. 

During  these  events  Elizabeth  had  afforded  assistance  to 
the  Hi^enots  of  France,  who  at  this  time  were,  from  the 
bitter  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected  from  the 
Romanists,  driven  into  open  rebellion.  This  first  of  Eliza- 
beth's continental  wars,  was,  however,  imsuccessful.  She 
was,  indeed,  compelled  to  give  up  the  cause  of  the  Protest- 
ants in  France^  and  to  conclude  a  fresh  peace  with  the  queen- 
regent  Catherine  de  Medici.  By  this  treaty  of  peace,  which 
was  signed  at  Troyes,  in  April,  1564,  Elizabeth  delivered 
up  hostages  which  the  French  had  given  for  the  restoration 
of  Calais ;  and  the  questions  of  the  surrender  of  Calais 
and  other  matters  were  lefl  in  the  state  they  were  in  before 
hostilities  had  commenced. 

Elizabeth's  transactions  with  Spain,  which  formed  the 
main  business  of  her  government,  brought  greater  glory  to 
her  reign  than  her  wars  with  France.  Various  causes  com* 
bined  to  make  Philip,  the  husband  of  her  predecessor,  Mary, 
her  most  deadly  enemy.  When  the  death  of  his  queen  was 
announced  to  him  by  Elizabeth,  that  monarch,  regardless  of 
canonical  laws,  made  her  an  instant  offer  of  his  own  hand. 
At  that  time  Elizabeth  was  anxious  to  recover  Calais  through 
his  means,  and  was  still  involved  in  a  war  both  with  France 
and  Scotland  on  £is  account;  and  as  it  would  have  been  danger- 
ous to  have  given  him  any  offence  at  this  moment,  she  gave 
Philip  a  certain  degree  of  hope.  Philip,  .however,  in  the  end, 
found  that  Elizabeth  never  intended  to  marry  him,  and  this 

fave  him  great  umbrage.  In  the  year  1568,  Elizabeth,  induced 
y  a  measure  of  very  questionable  morality,  gave  deadly  pro- 
vocation to  the  powerful  Philip.  A  Spanish  squadron  of 
five  sail,  carrying  stores  and  money  mr  the  payment  of 
Philip's  army  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  was  carrying 
on  war,  took  refuee  on  the  English  coast,  to  escape  a  Pro- 
testant fleet  which  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  prince  of  Conde. 
Elizabeth  was  at  peace  with  Spain ;  but  as  the  money  was 
destined  for  the  support  of  those  who  were  bent  upon  de- 
stroying a  brave  peo^ue,  who  professed  the  same  reli^on  as  her 
own  subjects,  and  as  she  wanted  money,  the  specie  was  seized 
upon  pretence  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  king  of  Spain,  but 
to  certain  Italian  bankers  and  money-lenders,  who  had  ex- 
ported it  upon  speculation.  Philip  retaliated  by  seizing  all 
the  goods,  and  imprisoning  all  the  persons  of  the  English  mer- 
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chants  in  Flanders;  and  Elizabeth  then  seized  a  packet  ad- 
dressed to  the  Spanish  ambassador ;  closed  and  sealed  up  the 
warehooses  of  all  the  subjects  of  his  Spanish  majesty;  and 
sent  oat  ships  to  close  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  seize  what- 
ever they  could.  These  measures  were  followed  by  a  series 
of  retaliations :  English  ships  were  put  to  sea  with  permission 
to  take  and  plunder  the  ships  of  France  as  well  as  Spain; 
and  corsairs,  under  the  French  and  Spanish  flags,  pilWed 
English  merchantmen,  and  occasionally  committed  depreda- 
tions on  the  English  coast.  The  courts  of  France  and  Spain 
even  encouraged  the  attempts  mentioned  as  jbeing  made  to 
Hberate  Mary,  and  to  dethrone  Elizabeth,  which  probably 
vas  the  chief  inducement  to  sign  that  unfortunate  woman's 
death-warrant.  The  causes  of  rupture  between  England  and 
Spain  multiplied :  commissioned  buccaneers,  as  Drake  and 
Hawkins,  followed  a  system  of  plundering,  from  the  year 
1570  through  several  successive  years,  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  Spanish  America,  and  in  the  Pacific.  Drake,  in  the  course 
of  three  expeditions,  plundered  the  Spanish  town  of  Nom- 
bie  de  Dios  and  Carthagena,  and  nearly  all  the  towns  on  the 
coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  destroyed  or  captured  an  im- 
mense number  of  Spanish  ships,  returning  from  each  voyage 
with  great  booty.  At  the  same  time  Elizabeth  furnished  aid 
to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  against  Philip :  finst  covertly 
and  then  openly.  In  the  year  1585,  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
who  had  been  a  great  favourite  with  Elizabeth,  but  whose 
favour  he  had  lost  on  his  marriage  with  the  countess  of 
Essex,  was  sent  to  the  Netherlands  with  an  army;  and  though 
he  did  not  prove  formidable  to  the  forces  of  Philip,  the  ex- 
pedition increased  that  monarch's  resentment.  His  greatest 
affair  of  arms  was  an  attack  upon  Zutphen,  which  fkiled,  and 
which  ^as  chiefly  memorable  for  the  death  of  the  gallant  and 
aocomplished  sir  Philip  Sidney. 

At  length,  in  1586,  there  was  a  rumour  that  the  king  of 
Spain  was  preparing  to  invade  England,  and  that  somo 
catholic  plot  was  about  to  be  revealed  at  home.  In  the  au» 
tnmn  of  this  year  a  'plot  was  discovered,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Anthony  Babington,  a  young  English  Papist,  who  was 
brought  to  consider  that  it  would  be  glorious  in  this  world, 
and  acceptable  in  the  next,  if  he  could  assassinate  Elizabeth 
and  establish  Mary  on  her  throne.  This  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered by  an  accomplice,  named  Pooley ;  and  Babington, 
with  several  others,  jdl  young  men  of  fortune  and  acquire- 
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ments^  were  taken  and  executed.  Hiis  oonspiracyy  as  before 
related,  led  to  the  death  of  Maiy^  and  Maiy^s  deaidi  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  direct  war  with  Spain.  Philip,  exasperated  by 
the  expeditions  of  Drake  and  others  to  the  West  Indies, 
branded  Elizabeth  as  a  murderer,  and  animated  his  people 
with  a  desire  of  Tengeance.  On  discovering  this,  Elizabeth 
made  some  politic  efforts  to  disarm  his  resentment;  but  it 
was  all  in  vain :  no  sacrifices  could  set  aside  his  purpose,  and 
every  wind  brought  news  of  naval  and  military  operations  in 
Spain  and  PortugaL 

While  Elizabeth  was  negotiating,  m  Francis  Drake  was 
despatched  with  a  small  fleet  of  thirty  vessds  with  orders  to 
destroy  all  the  Spanish  ships  he  could  find  in  thdr  own  har- 
bours. Drake  destroyed  more  than  oae  hundred  vessds, 
and  his  operations  tended  to  delay  the  operations  of  Philip, 
and  to  give  Elizabeth  time  to  prepare  for  her  defence.  It  is 
said  that  the  mischief  done  by  Drake  caused  the  death  of 
Santa  Cruz,  the  best  sailor  of  Spain,  who  had  been  destined 
to  command  the  fleet.  Still  Phdip  went  on  with  his  prepa- 
rations, and  was  not  to  be  defeated  in  his  purpose  of  invading 
England.  Supplies  of  money  were  obtained  from  the  pope ; 
troops  were  levied  in  all  directions ;  ships  were  constructed 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  hired  from  the  republics  of 
Genoa  and  Venice ;  and  flat-bottomed  boats  were  prepared  in 
Flanders  for  the  transport  of  the  duke  of  Parma  aiui  thirty 
thousand  men.  Thus  threatened,  Elizabeth  smnmoned  a 
great  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  meet  the 
invaders  by  sea.  At  this  time  the  royal  navy  of  England  did 
not  exceed  thirty  sail ;  but  merchant-ships  were  fitted  out  by 
the  nobles  and  people  at  their  own  expense }  and  finally  nearly 
two  hundred  ships  were  collected  for  the  occasion.  Loid 
Howard,  of  Effingham,  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command, 
and  under  him  were  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  whose 
names  have  scarcely  been  eclipsed  by  any  hero  in  England's 
naval  history.  The  naval  force  under  the  lord-high-admiral 
was  divided  into  three  squadrons,  and  stationed  at  different 
points  to  watch  the  motions  and  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
enemy.  At  the  same  time  great  preparations  were  made  by 
land  to  meet  the  coming  storm :  there  was  not  a  comer  of 
England  in  which  an  armed  force  was  not  mustered. 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  May,  1588,  the  Invinciblb 
Armada^  as  the  Spaniards  in  their  pride  called  it,  set  sail 
from  the  Tagus.    It  was  under  the  supreme  command  of  the 
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doke  of  Medina  and  Sidonia^  mrho  was  a  person  utterly  inex« 
perienoed  in  sea  affairs.  When  it  sailed  it  consisted  of  about 
one  huadred  and  thirty  Tessds,  of  all  sizes ;  but  when  steering 
towards  Corunna  it  was  orertaken  by  a  tempest  and  dic^ 
persed.  It  was  reported  that  it  oould  not  sail  daring  that 
year;  but  the  lord  high-admiral  having  proceeded  to  Co- 
nm&ay  to  ascertain  its  real  condititHiy  found  this  to  be  a  false 
report,  and  he  returned  to  Plymouth.  On  the  19th  of  July, 
while  most  of  his  captains  aad  officers  were  on  shore  playing 
at  bowisy  intelligence  arrived  that  the  Simnish  fleet  had  been 
seen  off  the  lAzard.  There  was  a  loua  call  for  the  ships' 
boats;  but  Drake  insisted  that  the  match  should  be  played  out : 
there  was  plenty  of  time,  he  said,  both  to  win  the  game  and 
beat  the  Spaniards.  OnthefollowinedaytheArroadawasseen 
standing  majestically  on,  the  vesseUi  being  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  which  from  horn  to  horn  measured  about 
seven  miles.  The  first  obiect  of  the  duke  of  Medina  was  to 
steer  through  the  Chamiel  till  he  should  reach  the  coast  of 
Flanders,  where  he  was  to  make  a  junction  with  the  duke  of 
Parma^  and  bring  that  prince's  forces  with  him  to  England. 
He  was  allowed  to  pass ;  but  the  English  followed  m  his 
rear,  and  for  several  davs  a  running  fight  took  place,  in  which 
the  Armada  was  greatly  weaken^.  On  the  27th  of  July 
the  two  fleets  came  into  more  direct  contact  before  Calais.  A 
general  sea-fight  commenced ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  it,  How- 
ard sent  eight  small  ships,  filled  with  combustible  materials, 
close  to  the  Spanish  line.  This  act  decided  the  victory :  the 
Spaniards,  taking  these  for  fire-ships,  which  they  seemed  to  be, 
fled  in  great  disorder ;  and  the  English,  profiting  by  the  panic^ 
took  several  of  their  ships.  The  rest  m  the  fleet  rallied,  and 
its  captains  cried  for  revenge;  but  the  duke  of  Medina 
resolved  to  make  his  way  back,  by  sailing  round  Scotland. 
Bis  fleet  rounded  the  Orkneys ;  but  it  was  there  scattered 
sod  shattered  by  a  tempest:  some  of  the  ships  were  dashed 
to  pieces  among  the  Orkneys,  some  were  stranded  in  Norway, 
some  were  sunk,  and  others  were  driven  on  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  Of  the  whole  Armada  only  fifty*three 
ships  returned  to  Spain;  and  those  were  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion, their  crews,  worn  out  with  cold,  hunger,  and  sickness, 
looked  hke  spectres.  Such  was  the  result  of  this  great  enter* 
prise,  which  had  been  preparing  for  three  years,  which  had 
exhausted  the  revenues  and  force  of  Spain,  and  which  h^L 
long  filled  all  Europe  with  anxiety  and  expectation. 
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The  discomfiture  of  the  Armada  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  expeditions  against  the  Spanish  territories,  in  the  course  of 
which  many  of  their  rich  ships  were  captured.  In  most  of  these 
ezpieditions  the  command  was  given  to  Robert  Deyereux,  earl 
of  Essex,  whom  the  queen  had  recently  taken  into  her  favour. 
The  passion  of  Essex  for  glory  made  him  desire  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  and  he  encouraged  the  queen  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  it.  In  this  council  he  was  opposed  by  Cecil,  lord 
Burghley,  Elizabeth's  tried  minister ;  but  Essex  prevailed,  and 
a  desultory  warfare  continued  down  to  the  year  1597.  In  that 
year  Cadiz  was  captured  by  the  English,  and  Philip  of  Spain 
resolved  to  prepare  a  new  armada ;  indulging,  it  is  said,  in 
the  hope  of  placing  his  own  daughter  upon  the  English  throne. 
This  attack  was  anticipated  by  the  English  cabinet :  a  pow- 
erful armament  was  fitted  out,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  Essex,  who  had  orders  to  destroy  the  new  armada  in  its 
own  ports,  to  intercept  the  treasure- ships,  and  to  harass  the 
Spanish  coasts  and  colonies.  This  expedition,  however,  did 
not  answer  the  expectations  of  the  people.  Essex  captured 
three  Spanish  ships,  and  the  isles  of  Fayal,  Graciosa,  and 
Flores ;  but  a  Spanish  fleet  had  threatened  the  English  coast 
in  his  absence,  and  on  his  return  the  queen  received  him  with 
frowns  and  reproaches.  Essex  retired  to  his  house  at  Wan- 
stead,  and  refused  to  go  either  to  court  or  parliament ;  but 
Elizabeth  tempted  him  back,' by  creating  him  hereditary  earl- 
marshal.  In  the  year  1598  proposals  were  made  for  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  England  and  Spain ;  and  while  lord  Burghley 
strongly  advised  its  acceptance,  Essex  ai^ued  hotly  for  a 
continuance  of  hostilities.  These  two  rival  statesmen  also 
difiered  on  another  subject  of  importance  during  this  year. 
For  some  time  Ireland  had  been  in  an  unsettled  state;  and 
its  affairs  had  become  so  alarming  that  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient to  send  over  a  new  lord-deputy  with  extraordinary 
powers.  Lord  Burghley  proposed  one  officer  and  Essex  an- 
other ;  and  the  queen  sided  with  the  former.  Oh  this  occa- 
sion she  attacked  her  favourite  with  her  usual  severity  of 
language;  and  the  earl,  forgetting  himself  and  his  duty, 
turned  his  back  upon  his  sovereign  in  a  kind  of  contempt. 
For  this  conduct  Elizabeth  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear ;  and 
the  earl  immediately  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  swore 
that  he  would  not  bear  such  usage  from  her  father.  Essex 
again  retired  to  his  house  at  Wanstead ;  but  in  a  short  time 
he  returned  to  court  and  was  restored  to  the  queen's  favour* 
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Daring  his  seclasion  lord  Bur^hley  died^  and  Elizabeth  is 
said  to  have  wept  bitterly  at  his  death.  About  the  same 
time,  however;  ishe  was  comforted  by  the  demise  of  her  arch 
enemy^  Philip  of  Spain ;  and  upon  the  accession  of  his  son, 
Philip  III.;  the  war  was  allowed  to  languish. 

A  gloom  was  thrown  oyer  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth's 
i^ign  by  persecutions;  state  trials,  and  sanguinary  executions. 
That  which  more  nearly  concerned  the  queen  was  the  trial 
and  execution  of  her  &yourite,  Essex.  In  the  year  1599  an 
uttorrection  broke  out  in  Ireland,  which  was  headed  by 
flueh;  son  of  a  baron  of  Dnncannon,  who  had  been  exalted 
bj  the  queen  to  the  earldom  of  Tyrone,  and  who  had  exalted 
himself  to  be  the  O'Neil,  and  rightful  Irish  sovereign  of 
Ulster.  The  earl  of  Tyrone  defeated  the  English  troops  at 
Tyrone  with  great  slaughter,  and  was  proclaimed  by  the  Irish 
the  saviour  of  his  country.  By  the  particular  request  of  the 
queen,  the  earl  of  Essex  was  appointed  to  measure  swords 
with  this  rebel  chieftain ;  and  he  left  London  for  Ireland, 
sunounded  with  the  flower  of  the  English  nobility.  This 
ap|)ointment  had  been  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Cecils, 
sons  of  lord  Burehley,  who  wished  to  remove  him  from 
coort,  in  the  hope  tnat  it  would  involve  his  disgrace  if  not  his 
death :  in  that  nope  they  were  not  disappointed.  On  reach- 
ing Ireland  he  appointed  the  earl  of  Southampton  to  be 
general  of  the  horse ;  hut  the  queen  compelled  him  to  revoke 
it.  Shortly  after,  having  done  nothing  to  put  an  end  to  the 
insarrection,  he  was  accused  of  wasting  time  and  money; 
and  the  queen  broadly  stated  that  she  had  great  cause  to 
think  that  his  purpose  was  to  prolong  the  war.  In  the 
month  of  August  he  marched  for  the  first  time  into  Ulster, 
the  centre  of  the  rebellion,  where  he  met  the  earl  of  Tyrone ; 
bat  instead  of  fighting  with  him  he  concluded  an  armistice, 
and  then  returned  to  England. 

On  the  return  of  Essex  from  Ireland,  the  anger  of  Eliza- 
beth knew  no  bounds.  He  was  placed  under  restraint ;  and 
this  restraint  drove  him  into  rebellion.  In  the  year  1600  he 
made  a  touching  appeal  to  the  queen ;  but,  though  he  was 
shortly  after  released  from  custody,  he  was  told  that  he  was 
not  to  appear  at  court  This  touched  his  pride  to  the  quick, 
and  a  few  days  after,  the  queen  having  refused  to  continue 
him  in  possession  of  a  valuable  patent  for  the  monopoly  of 
sweet  wines,  he  became  desperate.  Unfortunately,  there  was 
one  in  his  service,  Cuffe,  his  secretary,  who  fomented  the  dis- 
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poBition  for  rebellion,  which  the  queen's  slight  of  him  had 
induced.  It  was  suggested  by  Cufie,  that  he  might  recover 
his  ascendency  by  the  removal  of  sir  Robert  Cecil,  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  others  from  court;  and,  relying  on  his  popu* 
larity  with  the  Londoners,  he  resolved  to  carry  this  plan  into 
effect.  He  was  jomed  by  some  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
others,  and  the  attempt  was  made  early  in  the  year  1601 ;  but 
the  good  citizens  of  licmdon,  on  whose  aid  he  had  reJied,  did 
not  respond  to  his  call,  and  he^  with  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
yrere  taken  and  committed  to  the  Tow&r,  while  others  of  his 
followers  were  lodged  in  various  gaols  in  London  and  West- 
minster. 

Essex  and  Southampton  were  tried  by  the  peers  on  the  19th 
of  February.  Among  these  peers  were  Cobham,  Grey,  and 
other  enemies  of  Essex ;  men  whom  he  had  recently  accused 
of  seeking  his  life.  His  case  seems  to  have  been  prejudged ; 
but  that  he  was  guilty  there  could  be  no  doubt  The  proo& 
of  his  sedition  and  treason  were  considered  all-sufficient ;  and 
he,  with  his  firiend  Southampton,  was  pronounced  guilty. 
He  was  advised  to  submit,  and  implore  the  queen's  mercy  by 
acknowledging  and  confessing  all  his  offences ;  but  he  replied 
that  he  comd  not  ask  for  mercy  in  that  way,  though,  witn  all 
humility,  he  prayed  her  majesty's  fomveness.  Subsequently, 
it  is  said,  Essex  made  an  ample  con&sion,  which  implicated 
several  individuals,  and  among  others,  James,  king  of  Scot- 
land. This  confession  filled  four  sheets;  but  its  accuracy 
may  be  doubted,  as  may,  also,  the  story  of  the  queen's  reluc- 
tance to  sign  his  death-warrant,  and  the  romantic  incident  of 
the  ring,  said  to  have  been  given  him  by  Elizabeth  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  his  safe^  from  her  anger  in  any  emer- 
gency of  this  nature.  Her  regard  for  Essex  had  been  extin- 
j^shed  for  some  time ;  and  Siere  are  letters  and  documents 
m  the  State-Paper  Office  which  prove  that,  as  soon  as  his 
confession  was  obtained,  his  execution  was  prepared  by  the 
full  consent  of  the  queen.  He  was  beheaoed  in  an  inner 
court  of  the  Tower^  on  the  25th  of  February,  and  his  death 
was  followed  by  those  of  Cuffe,  his  secretary ;  Merrick,  his 
steward;  sir  Charles  Danvers;  and  sir  Christopher  Blount,  his 
step-father.  The  earl  of  Southampton  was  kept  close  pri- 
soner in  the  Tower ;  and  others  suffered  imprisonment,  or  paid 
lai^e  sums  of  money  for  their  pardon. 

In  the  meantime  the  lord  Mountjoy,  who  succeeded  Essex 
in  the  command  of  Ireland,  had  to  maintain  a  desperate 
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strnggie  with  the  carl  of  Tyrone.  In  1601,  Don  Joan 
I^A^iilar  landed  at  Kinsaley  with  four  thousand  insurgentB, 
to  aid  the .  Irish ;  but  Monntjoy  collected  all  the  forces  he 
could  and  shut  up  the  Spaniards  within  their  lines.  The  eari 
<^  Tjione  advanced  to  the  assistance  of  his  friends  with  an 
anny  of  six  thousand  Irish  and  four  hundred  forei|niers ;  but 
he  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  on  which  D'Aguihr  capitu- 
lated, and  was  permitted  to  return  to  Spain.  T3rrone  was 
subsequently  compelled  to  capitulate;  and,  upon  promise  of 
life  and  lands,  he  surrendered  to  Mountjoy.    A.D.  1602. 

The  warlike  operations  of  this  long  reign  were  closed  by 
some  minor  naval  conflicts  on  the  coast  of  Spain  and  in  the 
British  ChanneL  At  this  time  Elizabeth  was  fast  approach- 
ing the  grave.  By  some,  her  illness  was  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  on  by  her  displeasure  touching  the  succession ; 
by  others,  that  it  had  been  caused  by  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
iier  council  having  constrained  her  to  pardon  the  earl  of  Ty- 
rone; and,  by  others,  that  it  was  inmiced  by  the  death  of 
Essex.  She  became  very  melancholy ;  but  it  seems  probable 
thai  die  sufferings  incident  to  her  age,  and  the  fear  of  death, 
▼ere  the  chief  causes  of  that  melancholy.  For  two  days  she 
sat  on  cushions  on  the  floor^  neither  risinff  nor  lying  down,  her 
finger  being  almost  always  in  her  mouui,  and  her  eyes  open 
and  fixed  on  the  ground.  She  took  to  her  bed  on  the  21st 
of  March,  1603,  partly  by  force ;  afler  which  she  listened 
attentively  to  the  prayers  and  discourses  of  the  bishops  of 
Chichester  and  London,  and  archbishop  Whitgifl,  of  Canter- 
bury. On  her  dying  bed  she  was  entreated  to  name  her  suc- 
oessor,  on  which  she  exclaimed,  that  her  seat  had  been  the 
seat  of  kines,  and  that  she  would  have  ^  no  rasod"  to  suc- 
ceed her.  The  lords  not  understanding,  she  was  asked  what 
■he  meant  by  the  words  **  no  rascal  2*'  when  she  replied,  that 
a  king  should  succeed  her;  and  who  could  that  be  but  her 
cousin  of  Scotland  ?  She  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  ha*  reign. 

Elizabedi  understood  the  art  of  reigning  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. Her  wise  ministers,  and  her  brave  warriors,  shar^  the 
praise  of  her  success ;  but  they  owed  their  advancement  to 
her  choice,  were  supported  by  her  constancy,  and,  with  all 
theur  abilities,  coiUd  never  obtain  an  undue  ascendency  over 
her.  In  her  family,  and  in  her  court,  she  remained  equally 
mistress.  She  reigned  alone;  and,  Hke  her  father,  Henry 
VIII.,  reigned  absolutely.    The  force  of  her  affections  wae 
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freat  over  her;  but  the  force  of  her  mind  was  still  saperior. 
n  many  respects  her  character  was  unfeminine;  but  this 
may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  and  to 
the  circumstances  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  Perhaps  a 
mind  less  stem  than  that  of  Elizabeth  would  never  have  been 
able  to  control  the  courtiers  and  subjects  of  that  age ;  and  if 
at  times  she  appeared  to  be  too  severe,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  events  called  forth  her  severity.  One  thing,  at  least,  is 
certain,  that  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  a  happy  one,  not  only 
for  her  subjects  but  for  posterity. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  RELIGION,  GOVERNMENT  AND  LAWS,  COMMERCE, 
MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS,  ARTS  AND  LITERATURE  OF 
THIS  PERIOD. 

For  more  than  a  third  of  the  present  period  the  ancient 
Romish  faith  was  almost  the  universal  belief  of  the  people : 
this  was  the  age  of  Wolsey,  the  most  gorgeous  and  powerful 
prelate  that  had  arisen  since  the  days  of  Becket.  in  no  pe- 
riod, indeed,  did  the  church  enjoy  more  authority  tiian  it  now 
enjoyed.  All  the  highest  and  most  influential  offices  in  the 
state  were  in  the  hands  of  churchmen,  and  the  management 
of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  aflairs  were  under  their  control. 
Their  power  and  authority  were  so  great  that  they  were  lea 
to  persecute  those  who  adopted  the  opinions  of  Wiclif.  In 
the  year  1494,  the  first  English  female  martyr,  Jane  Bough- 
ton,  suflered  martyrdom  for  holding  these  opinions,  and  her 
death  was  followed  by  numerous  others  throughout  the  coun- 
try. But  the  barbarities  of  the  Romish  clergy  acted  other- 
wise than  was  intended :  instead  of  moving  the  people  to  a 
horror  of  the  new  opinions,  they  moved  tiiem  to  a  horror  of 
the  Romish  church.  This  horror  was  increased  by  the  disso- 
lute lives  of  the  clergy ;  their  profligacy  being  such  as  to 
prove  to  all  around  that  they  were  not  the  servants  of  Christ. 
An  impulse  was  also  given  to  the  coming  storm  of  the  Re- 
formation in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  by  the  revival  of 
learning  and  by  the  printing  of  books,  which  tended  to  in- 
crease me  knowledge  of  the  people.  The  works  of  Martin 
Luther,  who  in  this  period  wrote  and  preached  i^ainst  the 
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abases  and  errors  of  thechnrcb  of  Rome,  greatly  enlightened 
the  public  mind,  not  only  in  Grermany,  the  scene  of  his  la- 
i)ours,  bat  over  all  the  Continent  and  in  England.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Lather  were  similar  to  those  of  Wiclif,  and  they 
were  eagerly  adopted  by  the  people.  Henry  YI II.  opposed 
his  aathority  against  the  new  tenets ;  but  Henry  soon  after 
opposed  his  aathority  also  to  the  Romish  charch.  It  was 
his  ambition  to  become  supreme  head  of  the  church,  and 
when  this  power  was  conferred  upon  him  by  parliament,  he 
took  means  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  pope  and  the  clergy. 
Monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  their  revenues  applied  to 
other  purposes.  At  the  same  time  the  doctrines  and  ceremo- 
nies of  Rome  were  in  a  great  measure  retained.  Henry  was 
m  heart  attached  to  those  doctrines  and  ceremonies ;  and  hence 
while  he  executed  Papists  for  denying  his  supremacy,  he 
executed  Protestants  for  not  holding  the  faith  of  the  Romish 
church.  In  his  time  the  great  Wolsey  threw  a  temporary 
protection  over  the  church :  in  reality  he  was  king  of  Eng* 
land,  and  his  greatness  was  linked  to  the  ascendancy  of  the 
ancient  relision*  But  his  greatness  in  the  end  contributed  to 
its  downfall :  when  he  fell,  that  fell  likewise.  It  was  afler 
his  death  that  Henry  dealt  such  mortal  blows  at  the  power  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  took  the  first  great  steps  in  the  work 
of  the  Reformation.  No  praise  is  due  to  him  for  the  mea- 
sures he  pursued,  as  they  emanated  from  ambitious  and  cor- 
rupt motives;  but  God  overruled  these  motives  for  the 
salvation  of  England.  Among  the  blessings  which  arose 
oat  of  his  antagonism  to  the  pope,  was  the  destruction  of  the 
monasteries,  which  were  for  the  most  part  dens  of  infamy; 
and  the  translation,  printing,  and  promulgation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  This  latter  measure  spread  a  light  throughout 
the  nation,  which  has  burned  brignter  and  brighter  through 
every  suceeedine  generation.  The  people  were  enjoined  to 
read  the  word  of  God,  as  that  which  every  Christian  man  was 
bound  to  embrace,  believe,  and  follow,  u  he  expected  to  be 
saved.  Among  the  advisers  of  Henry  were  men,  as  Cran- 
mer  and  Cromwell,  who  were  from  principle  attached  to  the 
work  of  the  Reformation ;  and  it  was  to  them  that  its  success 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  must  be  chiefly  attributed.  But  at  the 
dose  of  this  reign  the  Church  of  England,  although  it  had 
cast  off  the  Roman  supremacy,  was  still,  according  to  its 
public  formalities  and  the  law  of  the  land,  one  with  the  church 
of  Bfione,  in  all  the  fundamental  points  of  doctrine  and  belief 
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The  seven  sacraments  of  the  Romish  churchy  the  corporeal 
presence  in  the  eucharist^  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity^ 
auricular  confession,  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
ceremonial  of  the  mass,  were  the  doctrines  of  the  English 
church  as  long  as  Henry  lived.  At  his  death,  however,  a 
great  and  glorious  change  took  place.  In  the  reign  of  the 
youthful  and  good  king  Edwara,  by  the  wise  counsels  of 
Cranmer,  and  the  firm  and  bold  arguments  of  Hooper,  Rid- 
ley, Latimer,  and  other  celebrat^  preachers,  the  ancient 
religion  was  completely  overthrown,  and  the  new  doctrines 
were  firmly  established*  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
substituted  for  the  ancient  Latin  Mass-Book ;  images  were 
thrown  down;  the  ecclesiastical  or  canon  law  was  reformed ; 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  English  church  settled  in  forty-two 
articles,  similar  in  point  of  doctrine  to  the  present  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  Yet,  after  all,  the  rei^  of  Mary,  more  than  that  of 
Edward,  really  made  England  a  Protestant  country.  The 
first  year  of  her  reign  saw  everything  that  had  been  set  up 
in  the  matter  of  the  national  religi(m,  by  her  brother,  thrown 
down ;  and  all  that  he  had  thrown  down  again  set  up :  firea 
also  were  kindled  at  Smithfield  and  elsewnere,  which  were 
never  suffered  to  go  out  till  the  day  of  her  death.  Notwith* 
standing  all  this,  however.  Protestantism  grew  day  by  day. 
No  preaching  told  upon  the  public  mind  like  that  of  the 
msatyTS  from  the  midst  of  the  flames :  men  were  convinced 
by  theb  deaths  of  the  superiority  of  their  faith;  and  a  horror 
of  popery  was  created  which  could  never  be  e£hced.  At  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a  national  manifestation  of 
Protestantism :  people  of  all  classes  hailed  her,  not  only  as 
their  queen,  but  as  then*  deliverer.  The  Protestantism  of  her 
Bttt>jects  was,  indeed,  stronger  than  her  own ;  and,  swayed  by 
the  public  opinion,  she  not  only  restored  all  that  Mary  had 
thrown  down  in  matters  of  reli^on,  but  settled  the  Protestant 
fiuth  on  a  basis  which  rendered  it  impregnable  to  all  ftiture 
attacks.  *^  So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God,  and  prevailed." 
Government  and  Laws, — ^At  the  accession  of  Henry  YIL, 
by  the  cruel  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, the  once  formidable  power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  had 
disappesured.  The  king  had  become  more  powerful  than  the 
king  of  England  had  been  for  many  generations.  Henry 
YII.  was,  also,  a  king  who  neither  wanted  ability  nor  in- 
clination to  avail  himsdf  of  every  means  of  strenediening  his 
own  position,  and  still  further  weakening  ^t  of  his  nobility* 
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Judging  from  past  histoiy,  lie  considered  it  his  interest  to 
depress  so  ^  as  to  hinder  them  from  again  becoming  formi- 
dable. To  this  end  statutes  were  enacted ;  and  he  applied 
iiimself  to  amassing  money,  and  increasing  the  splendour  and 
power  of  the  crown.  Bat  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
that  the  royal  preroeative  reached  its  greatest  height  In  his 
rdgn  parliament  had  not  a  will  of  its  own :  a  mat  yariety  of 
statutes  were  enacted,  but  they  all  emanatea  from  Henry. 
The  divine  right  of  kings  was  distinctly  claimed  by  and  ac- 
ceded to  him  in  a  statute,  the  preamble  of  which  sets  forth 
the  contempt  and  disobedience  of  the  king's  proclamations  by 
some  who  did  not  consider  what  a  kin^  by  his  royal  power 
m^ht  do ;  which,  if  it  continued,  would  tend  to  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  law  of  Grod,  and  the  dishonour  of  the  king's  ma« 
jesty.  By  another  statute,  the  king's  style  and  title  was  settled 
in  the  following  words :  ^'  Henry  YIII.,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
king  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith, 
and  of  the  church  of  England,  and  also  of  Ireland,  on  earth 
the  supreme  head ; "  and  it  was  declared  high-treason  to  at- 
tempt to  deprive  him  of  it.  All  the  enactments  concerning 
religion,  also,  proclaimed  the  absolute  power  of  the  crown ; 
and  even  those  respecting  common  offences  exhibit  the  royal 
authority.  His  parliaments  were,  indeed,  the  servile  execu- 
tioners of  his  imperious  mandates.  At  his  commands  they 
attainted  his  queens,  when  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  them :  and 
at  his  commands  they  enacted  laws  dangerous  alike  to  the  li- 
berties and  lives  of  his  subjects.  Judging  from  the  general 
administration  of  criminal  law  in  this  reign,  fit>m  the  trials  that 
have  come  down  to  us  of  eminent  persons,  it  appears  that  the 
lives  of  the  people  were  entirely  in  the  hand  of  the  crown. 
A  trial  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  formal  me- 
thod of  viemfjine  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  of  displaying  his 
poWer  to  gf^  it  Laws  see^  to  have  been  nTadl  for 
every  individual  case,  as  it  arose ;  thus  exemplifying  a  state 
of  society  in  which  men  lived  without  other  law  man  the  ca- 
pricious wiU  of  the  monarch.  The  principal  legislative  acts 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  chiefly  rmated  to  religion  and  tlie 
church ;  out  one  statute  abolished  most  of  the  treasons  and 
tdomeB  created  in  the  preceding  reisn.  Mary  confirmed  this 
on  her  accession,  but  treasons  and  felonies  were  soon  created 
by  her,  equally  arbitrary  with  those  which  had  been  abolished : 
that  blood-thirsty  queen  asttHiished  the  world  withher  cruelties. 
Under  the  long  and  brilliant  xeign  of  Elizabeth,  however^ 
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there  was  greater  freedom  and  toleration.  The  star-cham- 
ber, that  effectual  instrument  of  the  tyranny  of  the  two 
HenrySi  yet  continued ;  the  inquisitorial  tribunal  of  the  high- 
commission  was  even  instituted;  and  the  yoke  of  arbitrary 
power  still  lay  heavy  upon  the  subject :  but  all  this  was  ren- 
dered tolerable  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  reimi,  and  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people  for  the  queen.  Elizabeui  herself,  indeed, 
was  no  friend  to  Hberty,  but  watchfolly  checked  those  faint 
dawnings  of  its  splendour,  which  occasionally  broke  through 
the  gloom  of  despotism.  Her  government  was  little  if  at  all 
less  arbitrary  than  her  father^s ;  and  if  it  was  less  offensive 
and  less  hated,  it  was  because  it  was  economical,  and  was 
known  to  be  exerted  for  the  advancement  of  great  national 
objects. 

Within  this  period  begins  the  regular  succession  of  prime 
or  chief  ministers  in  England.  The  earlier  kings  were  often 
their  own  chief  ministers ;  but  from  the  accession  of  Henry 
YIII.,  there  has  always  been  one  of  the  council  recognised  as 
actii^  in  that  capacity.  The  vevenues  of  the  crown  during 
this  period,  in  addition  to  the  usual  sources^  were  derived  hj 
exactions  from  the  peoi>le.  The  kinecraft  of  Henry  YII. 
consisted  in  his  dexterity  in  plundering  nis  subjects.  Henry, 
however,  did  not  choose  to  establish  new  claims ;  he  chose 
rather  to  proceed  in  his  work  of  plunder  by  the  revival  of  old 
and  obsolete  ones.  Thus  benevolences  were  restored  by  him 
on  the  pretence  that  the  statute  of  the  late  reign,  by  which 
they  were  abolished,  was  a  dead  letter,  as  tluey  had  been 
paaaed  while  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  usurper.  The  ex* 
actions  of  Empson  and  Dudley  were^  in  fact,  almost  all 
founded  on  rights  which  had  belonged  to  the  crown  in  former 
aees,  although  they  had  ceased  to  be  exercised.  The  work 
of  spoliation  was  carried  on  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VUI.  on 
4  more  extended  scale.  His  father  liad  left  behind  him 
nearly  two  million  marks :  but  Henry  was  a  spaidthrift ;  and 
after  this  large  sum  was  expended,  and  met  having  ex- 
hausted all  the  resources  both  of  the  ordinary  pariiamentary 
grants,  and  of  every  kind  of  irregular  supply  that  had  ever 
before  been  made  available^  he  seized  the  immense  propoty 
of  the  monastic  orders.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
lands  of  which  he  thus  took  possession  were  worth  six  mil* 
Jions  sterling ;  and  his  annual  revenue  is  said  to  haveamounted 
to  JE800,000,  which  was  twice  as  much  as  any  former  Idps 
^ad  enjoy^.    The  next  reign  was  equally  rapacious.  witE 
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that  of  Henry:  most  of  the  means  to  which  Henry  had 
recourse  continaed  to  be  pursued  to  satisfy  Edward's  hunsry 
ooortierB ;  even  the  plate^  jewels,  and  furniture  of  the  churches 
were  seized  by  them.  Edward's  successor,  Mary,  finding 
gieat  difficulties  in  obtaining  any  supplies  from  parliament, 
was  driven  to  extortion  and  rapine  in  other  directions :  money 
was  raised  by  embargoes,  monopolies,  compulsory  loans,  and 
various  other  illegal  and  violent  expedients.  Both  Edward 
and  Maiy  died  deeply  in  debt ;  but  Elizabeth,  by  her  eco- 
nomy, dischan^ed  their  debts,  with  the  interest.  With  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  public  revenue.  Her  expenditure  was  great,  and  her 
resources,  compared  with  her  predecessor's,  limited ;  yet  she 
not  only  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  but  also  re- 
lieved her  people  from  taxation  by  her  economy.  Thus, 
towards  the  end  of  her  reign,  when  some  murmurs  arose  in 
parliament  against  the  exdusive  traffic  for  commodities  in 
which  patents  had  been  granted  by  her  to  her  courtiers,  she 
at  once  declared  them  nufl  and  void ;  for  which  she  obtained 
an  address  of  thanks,  wherein  she  was  compared,  in  many  re- 
spects, to  the  Deity :  like  him,  she  was  the  agent  of  the  bless- 
ings conferred  apon  her  people;  like  him,  she  was  ''all 
troth;"  and,  like  him,  she  ''  performed  all  she  promised." 

Commerce, — The  present  period  was  an  age  of  remarkable 
progress  in  the  commerce  and  general  industry  of  the  king- 
dom. Henry  VII.'s  love  of  money  naturally  led  him  to  en- 
courage commerce:  laws  were  passed,  and  treaties  were 
made  with  foreign  countries  for  its  promotion.  This  reign  is 
also  memorable  for  the  two  greatest  events  in  the  history  of 
i^tical  disooveryj  and  of  modem  commerce ;  the  discoveries 
of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
was  made  by  Yasquez  de  Gama,  a  Portugese  ;  and  of  the 
new  world  of  America^  by  the  illustrious  Genoese,  Columbus. 
Both  these  impoiitant  discoveries  were  made  in  the  search 
^r  the  same  object — the  route  to  India  by  sea.  Other  dis- 
coveries were  also  made  by  the  Cabots,  who  were  patronized 
by  Henry;  and  commissions  were  likewise  granted  by  him 
fonhe  "  discovery  and  investing  of  unknown  lands"  to  other 
merchants  and  adventurers.  Ail  the  discoveries  made  tended 
not  only  to  the  extension  of  foreign  trade,  but  to  give  an  im- 
pulse to  native  industry.  During  the  early  part  of  the  next 
i^ign  the  mcrease  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  and  of 
w^ealth  of  th^  people,  and  their,  command  over  tbeconve- 
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niences  and.  luxuries  of  life,  proceeded  at  an  accderated  rata. 
At  this  time,  however,  most  of  the  artificers  of  cosdj  articles 
in  England  were  still  fordgners.  This  gave  rise  to  an  insur- 
rection in  London  in  the  year  1517,  in  the  details  of  which 
there  are  some  curious  particulars  concerning  the  branches  of 
industry  then  carried  on  in  the  capital.  Tne  poptdar  com- 
plaints aeainst  the  foreigners  w^^e,  that  there  were  sudi  num- 
bers of  them  employed  that  the  J^iglish  had  little  to  do,  and 
had  but  small  custom:  Englishmen,  it  was  said,  starved, 
whilst  foreigners  lived  in  abundance  and  pleasure.  It  was 
further  objected,  that  they  monopolixed  tne  trade  in  silks, 
doths-of-gold,  wine,  oil,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  wool ;  and  that 
Dutchmen,  in  particular,  brought  over  '<  timber,  iron,  leather, 
ready-manufactured  nails,  lodu,  badcets,  cupboturds,  stools, 
tables,  chests,  girdles,  ladles,  and  painted  cloths."  The  chi^ 
instigator  of  this  insurrection  was  one  John  linoofai,  who  pre- 
vailed upon  Br*  Bell,  a  canon  of  the  Spital,  to  read  from  his 
pulpit  a  written  detail  of  the  popular  grievances,  and  to  follow 
up  that  text  by  a  sermon.  In  his  discourse,  Bell  showed 
that  this  land  was  given  to  Englishmen,  and  that,  as  birds 
defend  their  nests.  Englishmen  oueht  to  cherish  and  maintain 
themselves,  and  to  defend  their  nghts  against  atiens.  This 
was  followed  by  action :  the  apprentices  rose  en  masse,  broke 
open  the  Compter  and  Newgate  prisons,  and  then  fell  to 
plundering  the  nouses  of  foreigners.  At  first  the  authorities 
were  unable  to  resist  them ;  but  finally  three  hundred  were 
captured.  Many  of  than  were  brought  to  trial,  and  b^off 
found  guilty,  were  condemned  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  anl 
quartered :  but  only  Lincoln  was  executed  $  the  rest  received 
the  king's  pardon.  The  affair  seems  to  have  exdted  mnch 
attention ;  for  an  act  was  passed,  in  which  it  was  enacted  that 
no  foreigner  should  in  future  take  any  apprentice  who  was  not 
a  native ;  or  should  keep  more  than  two  foreigners  as  jour- 
neymen at  the  same  time.  Subsequently,  fifteen  thousand 
Flemings  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country  by  an  *order  of 
council,  the  king  declaring  in  an  edict  of  the  starKshamber 
that  the  foreigners  starved  the  natives,  and  obliged  them  to 
have  recourse  to  theft,  murder,  and  other  enormities. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  one  Richard  Chancdfer  sailed 
into  the  White  Sea,  then  unknown  to  the  English,  and 
having  landed  at  Archangel,  travelled  on  sledges  to  Moscow, 
and  there  obtained  from  the  czar  valuable  trading  privileges 
for  his  employers,  the  London  merchants.    This  was  the 
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origin  of  the  English  Rnssia  Company,  which  was  mcor- 
porated  by  a  charter  from  queen  Mary,  and  soon  became  a 
flonriBhing  and  important  association.    About  the  same  time 
the  cod^fishing  of  Newfoundland  was  established.     But  the 
moat  important  measure  taken  in  relation  to  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  countiy,  by  the  goyemment  of  Edward  YI.,  was  the 
abolition  of  the  privileges  of  the  Steel-Yard  Company,  which 
was  i^  famous  association  of  German  and  Hanseatic  mer» 
chants  resident  in  England.    This  act  had  a  tendency  greatly 
to  increase  the  trade  of  the  English  merchants :  in  the  same 
year,  it  is  said,  that  they  shipp^  off  forty  thousand  pieces  of 
doth  for  Flanders.     In  the  reig^  of  queen  Mary  tne  trade 
opened  with  Rmsia  was  yigorously  prosecuted.    Chancellor 
was  again  sent  to  Moscow,  where  he  arranged  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  czar,  in  which  all  the  usual  privileges  were 
accorded  to  the  English  traders.    But  the  greatest  impulse 
given  to  commerce,  during  this  period,  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Elisabeth.    That  queen,  conscious  what  addition  must  ac- 
cme  to  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the  nation  from  the  exten- 
sion  of  trade,  gave  great  encour^nement  to  commerce  and 
mann&ctures.    It  was  in  her  reign  that  the  building  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  in  the  city  of  London,  was  beffun  by  sir 
Thomas Oresham,  who  is  styled  ''The  Queen's  Merchant'' 
In  her  reign,  also,  there  was  a  series  of  voyages  of  discovery, 
which^  under  her  ausmces,  were  undertaken  by  Frobisher, 
]>rake,  Davis,  Cavendish,  sir  Richard  Hawkins,  and  Wey- 
mouth.    In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  also,  a  direct  commercial 
intercourse  with  India  was  opened  b^  the  English,  which 
subsequently  led  to  wealth  and  domimon.    Among  the  new 
branches  of  trade  commenced  in  this  period,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  detestable  slave-trade,  and  the  whale-fishery,  both 
of  which  grew  into  great  importance.    In  the  latter  part  of 
this  reign  a  ^reat  impulse  was  given  to  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  this  country  by  th^  rail  of  Antwerp,  which  wa^ 
destroyed  by  the  Spanish  commander,  the  duke  of  Parma: 
many  of  the  manufacturers  and  mercluuits,  who  wrought  and 
dealt  in  silks,  damasks,  bays,  serges,  stockings,  etc.,  settled 
in  England,  by  which  a  great  portion  of  the  trade  in  these 
articles  was  transferred  to  this  country.  •   The  internal  trade 
of  England  was  still  dependent  upon  the  periodical  fairs  or 
maricets  held  in  great  towns.    Bartholomew-fair  was  in  those 
days  a  great  annual  mart,  to  which  merchants  resorted  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  from  other  ooun- 
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tries/ to  make  their  wholesale  purchases,  as  is  the  praetioe  at 
this  day  on  the  Continent. 

The  silver  coins  of  Henry  YII.  were  testooasi  or  shillings, 
groats,  pennies,  and  farthings ;  and  his  gold  coins,  sovereigns, 
sometimes  called  the  rose-rial,  or  the  double-rose-noble,  half- 
sovereigns,  and  double-sovereigns.  The  state  of  Henry 
VIII/s  money  was,  tike  his  mind  and  humour,  very  change- 
able and  uncertain.  At  first,  he  observed  the  same  standwl 
as  his  father;  but  he  afterwards  greatly  debased  both  his 
gold  and  silver  coins,  by  mixing  the  ore  with  br»BS,  or  rather 
copper.  The  shamefid  debasement  of  the  money  was  one  of 
the  most  imprudent,  dishonourable,  and  pernicious  measures 
of  his  reign :  it  was  productive  of  great  inconvenience  in 
business,  and  the  restoration  of  it  to  its  standard  purity  was 
found  to  be  a  work  of  great  difficulty.  At  first,  tne  debase- 
ment of  the  coinage  was  carried  on  by  Edward  YI. ;  but  the 
public  inconvenience  and  confusion  arising  therefrom  came  at 
length  to  be  so  severely  felt,  that  measures  were  taken  to  restore 
it  to  its  ancient  stan&rd.  Mary  carried  on  these  measures ; 
but  the  complete  restoration  of  the  coinage  was  reserved  far 
queen  Elizabeth.  All  the  debased  money  of  her  father  and 
brother  was  recalled  and  melted  down,  and  new  coins  struck 
with  pure  metal.  Her  gold  coins  are  sovereigns  and  half- 
sovereigns,  crowns  and  half-crowns,  an?els,  half>angels,  and 
quarter-angels,  nobles  and  double-nobles ;  and  her  silver 
coins,  crowns,  or  dollars,  shillings,  sixpences,  groats,  and 
pennies. 

Manners  and  Customs, — Considerable  improvement  was 
made  in  furniture  during  this  period.  Among  the  additions 
may  be  enumerated  looking-glasses,  round  tables  with  pillar 
and  claw,  table-clocks,  straight  high-back  armed  chairs,  ele- 

fant  bedsteads,  rich  carpets,  screens,  writing-desks,  and 
niyes  for  the  table :  articles  of  dress  were  ever  vtuying,  so 
that  a  complete  description  of  them  in  a  single  article  is  im- 
possible. The  costume  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII.  and 
Edward  YI.  has,  indeed,  been  rendered  very  familiar  to 
every  one  by  the  numberless  prints  of  those  monarchs  after 
the  portraits  of  Holbein;  and  the  general  costumes  in  the 
time  of  Henry  YIII.  may  be  seen  in  Holbein's  "  Dance  of 
Death;"  and  of  Edward  YI.,  in  the  ancient  picture  of  his 
coronation  procession  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster.  There 
"was  up  striking  change  in  the^  costume  of  England  upon  the 
accession  of  Mary ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  aa  entirely 
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new  style  of  dress  was  adopted;  this,  however^.has  been  ren- 
dered as  familiar  as  that  of  Henry  YIII/s  time,  by  the  paint- 
ings and  prints  of  the  celebrated  warriors,  statesmen,  poets, 
and  ladies  of  the  *^  Golden  Days  of  good  Queen  Bess,"  so 
that  a  description  is  rendered  unnecessaiy. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  perioa  chivalry  had  fallen 
into  decay;  and  though  Henry  YlII.  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  restore  it,  he  could  not  raise  it  from  the  dead.  Out  of  an- 
cient chivalrous  combats  arose  the  duello,  or  duel ;  a  change 
which  introduced  an  entirely  new  system  offends.  Fencine- 
schools  were  to  be  found  in  aknost  every  town  in  England ; 
and  they  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  kings  and  queens 
of  this  age.  The  first  combats  waged,  whether  in  sport  or 
in  earnest^  after  the  lists  had  been  abandoned,  were  those  of 
sword  and  buckler;  but  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  more 
disadly  weapon,  the  rapier,  was  introduced,  instead  of  the 
sword ;  whue  a  da^er,  wielded  in  the  leil  hand,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  parrying,  superseded  the  buckler.  Much  time  and 
attention  were  devoted  to  this  new  art  in  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  as  the  use  of  the  rapier  was  most  complete  in  the 
schools  of  the  Continent,  gentlemen  went  thither  to  be  per- 
fected in  the  science^  while  foreieners  were  frequently  invited 
to  give  lessons  in  London.  Before  the  close  of  this  reign 
however,  the  rapier  was  found  to  be  too  dangerous  to  be 
lightly  provoked,  and  this  kind  of  duel  was  aboEshed. 

Another  important  change  took  place  within  this  period 
in  the  practice  of  archery.  During  the  reigns  of  the  two 
Henrys  the  bow  still  continued  to  be  the  principal  weapon  of 
&a  English  army,  and  both  these  kin^s  encouraged  its  prac- 
tice ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  suns 
were  exchanged  for  the  ^'  grey  goose  wing,"  and  the  bow 
was  chiefly  used  as  an  instrument  of  the  chase,  or  for  the  pur- 
poses of  healthful  exercise.  Thus  fell  chivaliy  and  archery ; 
and  with  them  fell  those  ancient  appendages  of  rank,  large 
trains  of  followers.  This  latter  change  was  brought  about 
gradually.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  some  of  the  hi^er  nobi- 
Bty  had  still  two  hundred  retainers ;  but  Elizabeth  curtailed 
this  nomber  to  one  hundred,  and  these  were  only  allowed  to 
be  armed  on  occasions  of  particular  display.  The  royal 
train,  however,  still  continuea  to  be  numerous.  Elizabeth, 
m  removing  from  one  place  to  another,  is  said,  on  some  oc- 
casions, to  nave  required  twenty-four  thousand  horses  for  the 
conveyance  of  her  nousehold.    Her  attendants  were  knights. 
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BobleSi  gasrdsy  genttemeh-paiskKierBi  and  /eomeo;  and 
those  of  noblemen  were  the  youngest  sone  of  koi^iii  and 
esquires ;  persons  of  an  infbrior  desoriptioOy  properiy  called 
retainers ;  and  senrants,  who  were  chiefly  confined  to  do- 
mestic duties.  Persons  of  a  lower  description  had  also  th^ 
attendants :  the  citizens  of  London  and  their  wives  were 
attended  in  their  evening  excursions  by  their  apprentioes, 
who  carried  a  lantern  in  one  hand,  and  a  dub  in  the  other. 

The  kings  and  queens,  as  well  as  their  subjects,  of  this  pe- 
riod were  great  lovers  of  pageants  and  prooessioDB*  Courtly 
pageants  attained  the  utmost  splendour  and  refinement  during 
the  r&sn  of  Elizabeth.  Her  progress  to  Kenilworth  to  visit 
the  ean  of  Leicester,  as  described  by  two  writers  of  that  p^ 
nod,  seems  more  like  a  fiedry-tale  than  stem  reality.  Mirtbf 
pomp,  and  flattery,  crowned  every  hour  of  the  nineteen  days 
she  spent  there ;  and  the  original  programme  of  the  amuse- 
ments was  even  then  materially  curtailed,  in  consequence  of 
the  time  proving  insufficient  for  the  exhibition  of  all  the 
intended  aevices. 

In  the  course  of  this  period  theatrical  representations  far* 
nished  amusement  to  all  ranks.  A  new  era  now  commenced 
in  the  history  of  the  English  drama.  The  author  who 
wrought  the  greatest  revolution  in  theatrical  representationa 
was  Shakspere,  whose  immortal  productions  are  still  the 
delight  of  tne  world*  The  happiest  creations  of  the  aee  of 
Elizabeth,  however,  could  find  no  better  shelter  than  a  shed; 
.  for  the  first  reguhur  theatres  in  London  were  nothing  but 
wooden  booths,  and  the  dresses  of  the  actors  and  the  scenery 
were  of  the  most  inconsistent  and  beggarly  description. 
Sometimes  there  was  no  scenery  at  all ;  and  to  direct  the 
imaginations  of  the  audience,  a  label  was  suspended  over  the 
front  of  the  stage,  to  tell  in  what  place  or  country  the  action 
was  going  on.  This  defect  is  finelv  ridiculed  by  sir  Philip 
Sidney.  "  Now,"  he  says,  '^  you  shall  see  three  ladies  walk? 
ing  to  gather  flowers ;  and  then  we  must  believe  the  stage  to 
be  a  grarden.  By  and  by  we  have  news  of  a  shipwreck  in 
the  same  place ;  then  we  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not  for 
a  rock.  Upon  the  back  of  that  out  comes  a  hideous  mcmster 
with  fire  and  smoke ;  then  the  miserable  beholders  are  bound 
to  take  it  for  a  cave.  While,  in  the  meantime,  two  armies 
fly  in,  represented  with  four  swords  and  two  bucklers ;  and 
then  what  heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a  pitched  field  f 
Soiue  of  these  theatres,  however^  and  especially  that  at 
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Biackfiian,  where  the  plays  of  Shakspere  were  acted,  were 
erowded  with  people  of  fashion.  A  new  play  in  those  days 
passed  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  public  criticism^  as  it  does 
m  the  present :  if  a  piece  was  not  approved  of,  it  was  loudly 
condemned  by  caterwauling  and  other  hideous  noises. 

Great  improvement  took  place  in  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  dinn«^table  during  this  period.  Huge  joints  of 
salted  beefy  platters  of  wood  and  pewter,  together  with  jesters, 
tumblers,  and  harpers,  were  succeeded  by  a  stately  ceremo- 
aial  and  solemn  silence,  and  a  large  variety  of  dishes,  con- 
dsting  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  pork,  kid,  coney,  capon, 
pig,  with  store  of  red  and  fallow  deer^  and  varieties  of  fish 
and  fowl.  Sumptuous  meals  were  now  not  confined  to  the 
tables  of  nobles :  private  gentlemen  and  merchants  fared  as 
sumptuously  as  they.  In  this  age,  indeed,  the  character- 
istic English  custom  of  assembling  to  eat  in  love  and  good 
fellowship  fUrly  commenced.  The  lord-mayor  became  the 
grand  impersonation  of  the  national  hospitality,  being  re- 
quired, during  his  year  of  office,  to  keep  open  table  for  natives 
and  strangers ;  and  the  exclamation,  **  I  have  dined  as  well 
as  my  lord-mayor,^'  became  the  crowning  eulogium  of  a  good 
meal  among  all  classes.  This  feasting  was  accompanied  by 
excesses  in  the  use  of  wine  and  intoxicating  liquors,  vrhidi 
was  now  the  common  charge  against  the  Engush.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  smoking  also  became  a 
custom ;  the  use  of  tobacco  being  introduced  by  sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Almost  every  man  became  a  smoker ;  and  without 
going  &r,  he  was  sure  to  find  a  tobacco  ordinary,  the  original 
<^  our  modem  cigar  divans.  Smoking  in  those  days  was  a 
sk>w  and  solemn  process,  in  which  the  luxury  was  drawn  out 
to  the  utmost :  the  smoker  slowly  puffed  the  smoke  bofh 
through  mouth  and  nostrils,  thus  gratifying  two  organs  of 
sense  at  once.  A  good  dinner  was  incomptete  without  this 
Inxuiy,  and  cards  were  often  its  companions.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  dissipation  was  debt,  and  duns  damoured  §ot 
payment :  such  is  tne  fruit  of  excess. 

Hunting,  hawking,  and  fowling  still  continued  to  be  fol- 
lowed. During  this  period,  also,  horse-racing  commenced  as 
a  regular  svstematic  amusement;  but  it  was  uncontaminated 
by  &at  recUess  spirit  of  gambling  for  which  it  is  now  noted. 
Among  the  elegant  accomplishmento  now  studied,  dancing 
was  one  of  the  chief:  it  was  practised  at  court,  in  private 
houses,  and  at  merrymakings  ana  fairs.    Some  of  the  English 
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sports  at  this  time,  as  bear-baiting,  bull-baitings  and  eock- 
fighting  were  infamous  for  barbarity,  and  excited  the  aston-. 
ishment  and  disgust  of  strangers.  All  the  various  old  festival 
days  were  stiU  scrupulously  observed  by  all  classes.  Thus 
at  Christmas^  work  and  care  were  universally  thrown  aside; 
and,  instead  of  those  devotional  practices  by  which  other 
countries  commemorated  the  sacred  occasion,  England 
rang  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  mirth  and  jollity. 
Carols  were  trolled  in  every  street,  and  masquerades  and 
plays  took  possession  of  both  houses  and  churches.  The 
other  festivals  were  those  of  Plough-Monday,  which  fell  on 
the  first  Monday  after  Twelfth-day ;  May-day ;  St  Valen- 
tine's-day ;  Midsummer-eve,  or  the  vigil  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist ;  New-year's-day ;  and  Palm-Sunday :  all  which  were 
accompanied  with  feasting  and  merriment  They  were  also 
attended  with  the  practice  of  profane  swearing,  which  in 
common  conversation  had  now  reached  its  height  m  England. 
Kings  and  queens,  courtiers,  the  dei^,  scholars,  soldiers, 
citizens,  and  the  common  people  were  all  addicted  to  this 
profane  and  impious  habit. 

The  Arts. — During  the  distraction  of  the  civil  wars  agri- 
culture and  gardening  had  been  much  n^lected;  but  in  vtna 
period  they  received  great  improvement  Fruit-gardens  we»e 
enriched  by  various  trees  from  foreign  countries ;  as  the  pale 
gooseberry,  the  apricot,  pippins,  currants,  and  several  varie- 
ties of  plums.  The  hop-plant  was  also  cultivated  in  gardens ; 
and  salads,  cabbages,  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  the  musk- 
melon,  and  the  artichoke  were  now  first  introduced.  The 
delights  of  the  garden  were  heightened  by  the  introduction  of 
the  gillyflower,  the  carnation,  the  rose  of  Provence,  and  the 
damask  and  musk-roses.  In  agriculture,  clover  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Netherlands,  and  its  great  value  consisted  in 
supplying  green  food  where  pastures  were  scarce,  and  en- 
abling the  rormer  to  keep  more  cattle.  The  land  of  England 
was,  at  this  time,  both  cheap  and  productive.  In  one  of  his 
sermons,  Latimer  says  that  nis  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had 
a  farm  of  three  or  four  pounds  per  annum,  of  which  he  tilled 
enough  to  keep  half-a-dozen  men ;  while  he  had  pasture  suf- 
ficient for  one  hundred  sheep  and  thirtv  cows.  The  good 
bishop  adds :  he  kept  his  son  at  school  till  he  went  to  the  uni- 
versity ;  married  his  daughters  with  five  pounds  apiece ;  kept 
hospitality  with  his  neighbours ;  and  gave  alms  to  the  poor: 
all  this  he  did  out  of  the  same  farm. 
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Among  the  national  handicrafts  and  manufactures  of  this 
]>eriod  woollen  cloth  maintained  its  old  pre-eminence.  Several 
classes  of  workmen  were  employed  in  making  of  cloth,  as 
weavers,  fiiUers,  walkers,  ftdlmgmill-men,  shearmen,  dyers, 
forcers  of  wool,  carders  and  sorters  of  wool,  spinners,  carders 
and  spuUers  of  yam.  Next  in  importance  to  the  woollen  was 
worsted  manufiictures,  of  which  Norfolk  was  the  principal  seat 
of  trade.  Connected  with  these  manufactures  was  the  art  of 
the  dyer,  which  was  one  of  oonsiderahle  importance.  The 
lioen  manufacture  was  on  a  very  small  scale  during  this  pe- 
riod :  all  the  finer  linens  were  obtained  from  abroad,  and  the 
coarser  descriptions  were  chiefly  made  by  industrious  matrons 
for  family  use.  Woollen  caps  fi>r  a  long  period  had  been  a 
staple  manufacture,  out  in  the  reign  of  Euzabeth  they  were 
nearly  superseded  by  hats  made  of  felt. 
.  In  England  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  may 
be  said  to  terminate  with  the  reien  of  Henry  VII.;  but  this 
rather  had  the  efiect  of  advancme  architecture  with  a  fresh 
impetus.  The  sixteenth  century  is,  indeed,  marked  as  an  era  of 
palaoes.  These  were  erected  in  a  mixed  system  of  Gothic  and 
classic  architecture ;  the  finest  example  of  which  was  Theo- 
balds, the  magnificent  seat  of  the  celebrated  lord  Burleigh. 
Kings,  queens,  and  nobles  appear  to  have  conceived  a  passion 
for  building,  and  artists  from  Italy  were  called  into  their  ser- 
vice. Henry  YIII.  is  said  to  have  improved  or  completed 
ten  palaces,  of  which  only  Hampton  palace  now  survives  with 
any  semblance  of  its  original  state.  The  whole  of  his  pa- 
laces, however,  were  in  the  Tudor  Gothic  style,  with  an  infu- 
sion of  classical  decoration.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  the  Gothic  and  classical  styles  of 
building  were  blended,  as  regards  the  exterior;  and  then 
nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  producing  eorgeous  palaces. 
Town  buildings  still  retained  the  form  which  characterises 
tbem  firbm  the  earliest  period  of  their  history :  and  the  more 
ordinary  dwellings  of  the  commonalty  were  so  imperfect  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  Erasmus  attributes  the  frequent  sick- 
ness which  visited  England,  in  a  great  measure  to  defective 
ventilation. 

Italy  was  the  seat  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
That  age  produced  in  Italy  the  celebrated  painters,  Bramante, 
Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Corregio,  and  Raphael.  The  meri-. 
dian  splendour  which  painting  and  sculpture  had  attained  in 
Italy  at  this  time,  cast  its  .rays  all  over  the  Continent,  and 
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these  rays  extended  to  England.  Hans  Holbei&i  the  Bcfa6hr 
of  Albert  Barer,  with  several  other  artists  of  note,  resorted 
to  and  were  patronised  in  this  coantry.  Holbein  was  the 
most  famous ;  and  his  works  so  attracted  the  notice  of  Heaiy 
YIII.  that  he  took  him  into  his  own  service,  and  assigned 
him  an  i^Motmentat  Whitehall,  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred 
florins,  besides  paying  him  ibr  his  pictures.  An  anecdote  is 
related  of  Holbein,  miich  attests  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  Henry.  A  nobleman  of  high  rank  had  roused 
his  anger  to  such  a  degree  by  intruding  upon  him  while  he 
was  £awing  a  lady's  portrait  for  the  king,  that  the  artist 
threw  him  down  stairs.  Alarmed  for  the  oonsequences  of  his 
rash  act,  Holbein  instandy  sought  Henr3r's  protection.  The 
nobleman  foUowed  to  present  his  complaint;  but  Henry 
sided  with  the  painter,  and  threatened  his  antagonist  with 
his  severest  displeasure  if  he  sought  any  means  of  revenge. 
'^  You  have  not  now  to  deal  with  Holbein^  but  me,"  said  die 
king :  ^*  remember,  that  of  seven  peasants  I  can  make  as 
many  lords,  but  I  cannot  make  one  Holbein."  The  strength 
of  Henry's  friendship  for  the  artist  is  also  shown  by  his  con- 
duct towards  him  wnen  he  found  that  he  had  flattered  Anne 
of  Cloves :  his  anger  fell  upon  the  minister  who  had  promoted 
the  match,  and  not  the  painter  who  had  misrepresented  her 
beauty.  Daring  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.  painting  lay 
dormant  $  but  under  Mary  it  was  enlivened  by  Antonia  More, 
a  native  of  Utrecht,  who  was  sent  over  to  London  that  he 
might  paint  h^  portrait  for  Philip.  Elisabeth  appears  to 
have  had  no  real  taste  for  the  arts ;  but  she  encouraged  them 
in  order  to  feed  her  vanity :  so  anxious  was  she  concerning  the 
transmission  of  her  features  to  posterity,  that  she  issued  a 
proclamation  forbidding  the  multiplication  of  her  portraits  by 
any  but  '^  special  cunning  painters."  And  yet  there  is  not  a 
single  portrait  of  her  that  can  be  called  beautiful.  A  pale 
countenance  and  Roman  nose,  a  head  of  hair  loaded  with 
crowns  and  powdered  with  diamonds,  a  vast  rufi*,  a  vaster 
fardingale,  and  a  bushel  of  pearls,  are  the  features  by  which 
every«>dy  knows  at  once  the  pictures  of  Elizabeth. 

Literature. — ^The  sixteenth  century  is  marked  by  the  foun- 
dation of  colleges  and  other  seminaries  of  learning.  These 
colleges  and  schools  were  for  the  most  part  established  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  classics :  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  were 
sedulously  inculcated.  No  rank  was  deemed  so  exalted  as  to 
exclude  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  aoquamtanca  with  the 
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learned  tongaes.  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth 
were  {Nroficients  in  literature.  To  an  address  of  the  aniversity 
cdf  Cambridge,  written  in  Greek,  Elizabeth  made  an  extern* 
poraiy  reply  in  the  same  language;  and  she  translated  into 
fbi^lish  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  and  the  Consolations  of 
Philosophy,  by  Boetius*  This  queen's  example  had  great 
influence  on  the  tastes  of  her  subjects:  both  tne  clergy  and 
laity  vied  with  each  other  in  learning  and  literature.  Hers 
was  a  learned  aee,  as  the  numerous  works  in  all  departments 
of  literature  pubhshed  in  her  reign  testifjr-  '^  To  the  singular 
commendation  of  both  sorts  and  sexes  of  our  courtiers  here  in 
England,"  says  an  old  writer, ''  there  were  Tery  few  of  them 
which  have  not  the  use  and  skill  of  sundry  speeches,  beside 
an  excellent  vein  of  writing,  befoietime  not  regarded.''  To- 
wards the  close  of  her  reign,  the  English  language  reached,  in 
regard  both  to  its  vocabulary  and  its  structural  mi  syntactical 
character,  very  nearly  the  state  in  which  it  exists  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Literature*  both  prose  and  poetry,  was  cultivated 
by  all  classes  of  the  community.  Among  the  most  celebrar 
ted  prose  writers  of  thisperiod,  may  be  mentioned  the  names 
of  sir  Thomas  More,  William  Lily,  dean  Colet,  sir  Roger 
Ascham,  sir  Thomas  Smith,  sir  Philip  Sidney,  Webster,  Put- 
tenham,  and  the  '^  venerable  Hooker :"  and  among  the  poets 
those  of  lord  Surrey,  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Stephen  Hawes, 
John  Shelton,  Edmund  Spenser^  sir  John  Davies,  lord 
Broke,  Michaiel  Drayton,  Nicholas  Breton,  Henrv  Lok, 
Geoffrey  Whitney,  sur  Philip  Sidney,  the  countess  oi  Pem- 
broke, Qeorge  Oascoigne,  ]3amaby  Barnes,  sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, Thomas  Tusser,  George  Whetstone,  Samuel  Rowlands, 
Thomas  Churchyard,  and  William  Shidupere.  The  chief 
glory  of  the  poetry  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  consists  in  its  great 
purity.  Sacred  song  seems  to  have  been  the  delight  of  all 
classes  of  poets :  e?en  Shakspere  and  the  contemporary 
dramatists  of  his  age  occasionsuly  attuned  their  harps  to  the 
songs  of  Sion.  By  the  Reformation  the  moral  atmosphere 
had  become  cleared,  and  while  it  int^duced  a  fresh  principle 
in  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people,  it  especially  affected 
the  structure  of  English  poetry. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   PERIOD   FROM    THE    ACCESSION   OF  JAMES  I.   TO  THE 

RESTORATION   OF    CHARLES   II. 

JAMES  I. 

A.  D.  1603.  The  crown  of  England  was  never  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  with  greater  tranquillity  than  it  passed  from 
the  family  of  the  Tndors  to  that  of  the  Stuarts.  James  YI., 
kingof  Scotland,  son  of  the  unfoi*tunate  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
was  proclaimed  by  the  title  of  James  I.,  and  all  classes  hailed 
his  accession  with  delight.  As  he  approached  the  capital, 
hosts  of  people  met  him  to  do  him  homage ;  and  although  a 
plsi^ue  was  raging  in  London,  he  was  crowned  with  great  joy 
on  the  25th  of  July.  On  his  accession,  special  ambassadors 
flocked  to  him  from  all  parts  to  congratulate  him;  to  all  of 
whom  he  said,  that  he  desired  **  peace  at  home  and  abroad — 
above  all  thines,  peace." 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  plot  was  discovered, 
which  threatened  not  only  to  disturb  peace  at  home,  but  also 
to  deprive  James  of  his  throne  and  his  life.  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, lord  Cobham,  and  the  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  all  of  whom 
were  smarting  with  the  pangs  of  disappointed  ambition,  and 
transported  with  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  Cecil,  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  against  the  government,  and  to  seize  the 
king  on  his  road  to  Windsor ;  but  it  was  discovered,  and  the 
conspirators  taken  and  condemned  to  die.  Some  of  their  as- 
sociates, as  George  Brook,  Cobham's  brother,  were  executed; 
but  Cobham  himself  and  Grey  were  pardoned,  afler  they 
had  laid  their  heads  on  the  block,  ana  sir  Walter  Raleigh 
having  received  a  respite,  was  remanded  to  his  confinement, 
in  which  he  continued  for  several  years. 

Both  Romanists  and  Puritans  expected  toleration  under  the 
rule  of  James;  but  he  was  surrounded  with  advisers  who 
urged  him  to  a  rigid  enforceiuient  of  the  penal  statutes  against 
them.  With  the  Puritans  he  had  long  had  a  quarrel,  and 
they  soon  found  that  he  was  their  mortal  enemy.  His  insults 
and  persecution  of  them,  however,  were  borne  meekly :  they 
wisely  abstained  from  returning  evil  for  evil.  But  it  was  not 
so  with  the  Romanists.    Enraged  at  the  increased  severity  of 
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the  law  directed  against  thein^  they  contrived  a  project  to  cat 
off,  at  one  blow,  the  king,  lords,  and  commons.  This  scheme 
was  broached  by  one  Robert  Catesby,  who  conceived  th  t  a 
train  of  gunpowder  might  be  so  placed  under  the  parliament* 
honse,  as  to  destroy  the  king  and '  all  its  members  at  once. 
Horrible  and  desperate  as  this  plot  was,  Catesby  soon  found 
men  as  implacable  and  furious  as  himself  to  join  in  it.  At 
first  there  were  only  seven  conspirators,  but  finally,  in  the 
whole,  fourteen  men  joined  in  the  plot.  The  names  of  these 
conspirators  were,  Robert  Catesby,  Thomas  Winter,  Guy  or 
Ghiido  Fawkes,  Thomas  Percy,  ftobert  Kay,  John  Wright, 
Christopher  Wright,  John  Grant,  Thomas  Bates,  sir  Edmund 
Baynham,  Robert  Winter,  sir  Everard  Digby,  Ambrose 
Rookwood,  and  Francis  Tresham ;  most  of  whom  were  gen- 
tlemen of  ancient  femilies  and  good  estates. 

The  plan  of  the  conspirators  was  this :  to  hire  a  house  ad- 
joining the  parliament-house,  to  penetrate  from  thence  through 
the  ground  under  its  walls,  and  to  lay  a  mine  in  the  exca- 
vation. They  commenced  their-  operations  in  December, 
1604,  and  by  the  month  of  February  thev  had  nearly  pene- 
trated through  the  stubborn  walls.  While  working  in  their 
mine,  they  heard  a  loud  rumbling  noise  nearly  over  their 
heads,  and  they  feared  they  were  discovered ;  but  Fawkes 
soon  brought  intelligence  that  it  was  nothing  but  one  Bright, 
who  was  selling  ofi*  his  stock  of  coals,  intendmg  to  remove  his 
business  fit>m  a  cellar,  under  the  parliament-house,  to  some 
other  place.  This  cellar  was  immediately  below  the  house  of 
lords ;  and  they  now  resolved  to  abandon  their  mine,  and  to 
take  this  place.  This  was  done }  and  thirty-six  barrels  of 
gunpowder  were  conveyed  thither,  and  the  whole  was  covered 
with  coals  and  fagots.  All  this  was  completed  by  the  month 
of  May,  and  the  conspirators  then  separated. 

Parliament  was  to  have  met  on  the  7th  of  February ; .  but 
it  was  prorogued,  first  to  the  7th  of  October,  and  then  to.  the 
5th  of  November.  Before  that  day  arrived,  it  was  agreed 
that  Fawkes  should  fire  the  mine,  by  means  of  a  slow-burn- 
ing match,  which  would  allow  him  time  to  escape.  It  was 
expected  that  the  king,  queen,  and  prince  Henry  would  all 
bfe  present  at  the  opening  of  parliament ;  and  it  was  further 
agreed  that  Percy  should  seize  or  assassinate  his  son  Charles, 
and  that  sir  Everard  Digby  should  seize  the  princess  Elizar 
beth,  who  was  kept  at  lord  Harrington  s,  in  Warwickshire, 
and  proclaim  her  queen.    All  rejoic^  in  the  prospect  of  sue- 
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068B ;  bat  there  was  one  among  them  wboee  beart  was  not  ao 
hardened  in  crime  as  the  rest.  Francis  Tresham  wished  to 
sare  his  friend  and  brother-in-hiWy  lord  Moanteagle,  and  he 
sent  htm  a  letter,  advising  him  not  to  attend  the  opening  of 
parliament.  This  letter,  which  was  delivered  by  a  person  in 
disgnise,  set  forth  that  Ood  and  man  had  conconed  to  ponish 
the  wickedness  of  the  times,  and  that  pariiament  should  re- 
oeiye  a  terrible  blow,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  see  who  struck 
that  blow.  Lord  Mounteagle,  who  althoogh  he  was  a  Ro- 
manist, was  on  good  terms  with  the  court  ana  council,  and  he 
carried  the  letter  to  Whitehall,  and  showed  it  to  Cecil  and 
several  of  the  ministers.  It  is  generally  related,  that  none  of 
the  ministera  of  king  James  could  &thom  the  meaning  of  this 
letter,  and  thai  James  himself  first  suspected  some  sudden 
danger  by  gunpowder ;  but  it  is  proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
both  Cecil  and  Suffdk,  die  lord-chamberlain,  undevtood  the 
riddle,  and  had  even  communicated  it  to  several  of  the  lords 
bdbre  it  was  mentioned  to  the  king.  Cecil's  advice  was,  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  interrupt  the  plan  till  the  night 
before  the  king  went  to  the  house,  but  rath^  suffer  the  con- 
spirators '^  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  their  day.*'  The  conspira- 
tors were  warrod  that  the  plot  had  been  discovered ;  bat  they 
had  a  vessel  in  the  Thames,  ready  to  slip  its  cable  at  a  mo- 
ment s  notice,  and  they  still  pursued  their  design.  At  length, 
on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  November,  Fawkes  went  to 
keep  watch  in  the  cellar.  He  had  not  been  there  long,  when 
Siinolk,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  all  arrangemente  for 
the  meeting  of  parliament  were  properly  made,  accompanied 
by  lord  Mounteagle,  descended  to  the  vaults  and  cellars, 
pretending  that  some  of  the  king's  stuffs  were  missing.  They 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  powder  cellar,  where  they  saw 
Ouido  Fawkes  standing  in  a  comer ;  and  the  chamberlain 
asked  him,  with  affected  carelessness,  who  he  was.  He  was 
servant  to  Mr.  Percy,  he  said :  and  was  looking  after  his 
master^s  coals.  '^  Your  master,'*  returned  the  courtier,  ^'has 
laid  in  good  stock  of  fuel ; "  and  then  retired  with  his  com- 

Stnion.  When  they  were  gone,  Fawkes  hurried  to  acquaint 
eroy  with  their  visit,  and  then  returned  to  the  eeUar,  still 
hoping  they  had  escaped  detection.  But  he  was  mistakoi: 
earlv  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  November,  as  he  came 
fbrtiij  booted  and  spurred,  to  look  about  him,  he  was  seised 
and  pinioned  by  a  partv  of  soldiers,  and  carried  to  WhitebaUi 
wheitt,  in  presence  of  the  king.and  councili  he  boldly  avowed 
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liig  porpose,  and  said  he  was  sonr  it  was  not  effected.  He 
was  pressed  to  disclose  his  acoompfices,  but  for  three  days  he 
fefiifled ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  put  to  the  torture  of  the 
rack,  that  he  made  the  discovery. 

In  the  meantime  all  the  conspiratorsy  except  Tresham,  had 
taken  refuge  in  fli^t:  they  fled  into  Warwidcshire  and 
joined  sir  Everard  Dieby,  who  was  surrounded  by  a  few 
armed  men  waiting  the  issue  of  the  plot  On  discovering  its 
fiiiiure  the  conspirators  were  quickly  deserted,  and  they  Uien 
resolved  to  retreat  into  Wales,  where  they  hop^  to  raise  an 
insurrection.  B,ut  vengeance  followed  them :  they  were  pur- 
sued by  sir  Richard  Walsh,  of  Worcester,  and  were  over- 
taken at  a  house  called  Holbeach,  where  they  resolved  to 
defend  themselves.  Sir  Everard  Bigby,  however«  stole  away 
for  fear^  and  he  had  scarcely  left  the  nonse  when  some  damp 
gunpowder,  which  they  were  drying  before  a  fire,  ignited 
and  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  Catesby  and 
several  others  were  seriously  injured:  while  in  this  state, 
they  were  summoned  by  sir  Robert  Walsh  to  lay  down  their 
arms ;  but  they  refused  to  surrender,  and  defied  their  nimiei^ 
ous  assailants.  They  fought  desperately ;  and  Catesby,  the 
two  Wrights,  and  Percy  were  killed,  whUe  the  others  were 
captured :  sir  Everard  Bigby,  also,  and  Tresham  were  after* 
wards  captured,  and  they  were  all  lodged  in  the  Tower. 
They  were  brought  to  trial  in  Januaiy,  K06,  and  were  all 
condemned  to  die  the  usual  death  of  traitors,  which  sentence 
was  executed  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul's  churchyard* 
Three  Jesuits,  named  Garnet,  Grervis,  and  Qreenway,  were 
privy  to  the  plot,  and  Oamet  was  taken  and  executed ;  but 
the  others  effected  their  escape  to  the  Continent  Several 
other  Romanists  were  put  to  death  in  Warwickshire  and  the 
adjoining  counties,  some  for  being  personally  concerned,  and 
others  for  harbouring  the  traitors.  There  were  other  victims 
of  a  more  elevated  rank,  as  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  the 
kinsman  of  Percy,  and  the  lords  Stourton,  Mordaunt,  and 
Mountague,  who  were  arrested  upon  the  ground  that  they 
meant  to  be  absent  from  parliament,  and  were  therefore  privy 
to  the  plot ;  but  not  one  of  these  was  punished  capitally :. 
they  were  condemned  to  heavy  fines  and  to  imprisonment 
during  the  king's  pleasure.  Several  penal  statutes  were!« 
moreoTcr,  enacteid  against  the  Romanists  by  the  parliameni 
which  was  to  have  been  blown  into  the  air ;  ana  although 
James,  who  had  now  opened  a  matrimonial  engagement  for  m» 
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K)n,  prince  Heniy,  with  the  Catholic  court  of  Spainy  endea^ 
voured  to  moderate  their  geyerity,  he  was  obliged  to  assent  to 
them. 

James  now  devoted  himself  to  festiyities  and  hunting.  His 
court  became  profligate  in  the  highest  degree :  men,  shy  of 
good  liquor  before,  wallowed  in  baaistlj  delights ;  and  ladies 
were  seen  to  roll  about  in  intoxication.  So  deeply  was  the 
king  absorbed  in  his  pleasures,  that  his  subjects  could  rarely 
gain  access  to  him;  and  when  they  did  it  was  to  little  pur- 
pose. He  called  himself  a  most  royal  and  heaven-descended 
prince,  and  an  image  of  the  Godhead ;  but  his  address  and 
demeanour  to  his  subjects  clashed  strangely  with  such  no- 
tions. His  conduct  estranged  the  people's  affections  from 
him,  and  they  were  especially  disgusted  with  his  monstrous 
favouritism.  His  favourites,  in  succession,  were  sir  John 
Ramsay,  viscount  Haddington,  sir  Philip  Herbert,  and  Ro- 
bert Carr,  or  Ker.  All  these  were  loaded  with  honours  and 
titles,  to  which  they  were  neither  entitled  by  services  nor  by 
merit.  Robert  Carr,  who  had  been  page  to  James,  was  suc- 
cessively knighted,  created  viscount  Rochester,  honoured 
with  the  order  of  the  Garter,  made  a  privy-councillor,  and 
finally  created  earl  of  Somerset  This  produced  a  rivalry 
between  Carr,  Cecil,  and  Suffolk;  and  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  James  for  several  years  is  chiefly  a  history  of  their 
intrigues.  Good  government  languished  under  this  state  of 
things;  and  the  commons  became  antagonistic  to  the  mo- 
narch. Cecil  endeavoured  to  obtain  supplies;  but  he  met 
with  refusals,  session  after  session,  and  at  length,  in  1612, 
worn  oat  with  anxious  cares,  and  the  mortifications  he  re- 
ceived in  parliament,  he  died.  After  his  death  Robert  Carr 
became  the  first  man  in  the  kingdom:. the  post  of  lord- 
chamberlain  was  given  to  him  by  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who 
succeeded  Cecil  as  lord-treasurer.  In  effect,  he  was  prime- 
minister  of  England  as  much  as  Cecil  had  been,  though  no- 
minally he  held  no  official  situation. 

At  this  time  prince  Henry,  heir  to  the  crown,  was  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age:  his  character  was  the  very 
reverse  of  that  of  his  father ;  and  he  was  the  idol  of  the 
people.  Henry^s  disposition  was  warlike:  he  loved  arms 
better  than  books  or  nunting.  The  pedantry  of  his  father 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  annoyance  to  him,  and  his  mo- 
ther is  said  to  have  encouraged  this  feeling,  and  to  have 
FSpresented  to  him,  out  of  contempt  for  her  husband,  that  so 
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much  learning  was  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a 
great  general  and  conqueror,  which  he  ought  to  be.  When 
a  child,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  brave  and  scientific  soldier 
and  sailor,  who  was  still  languishing  in  the  Tower,  became 
an  object  of  his  admiration ;  and  he  was  often  heard  to  say 
that  no  other  king  but  his  father  would  keep  such  a  bird  in 
such  a  cage.  His  chief  study  was  the  exercise  of  arms ;  and, 
had  he  lived  long,  it  is  uossible  that  the  peace  which  his 
father  loved  woum  have  been  exchanged  for  the  tumults  of 
war.  In  other  respects,  however,  the  character  of  prince 
Henry  was  superior  to  that  of  his  father.  Thus,  James  was 
a  profound  swearer,  but  Henry  swore  not  at  all ;  and  he  had' 
boxes  kept  at  his  three  houses  to  receive  fines  on  profane 
swearing,  which  fines  were  given  to  the  poor.  A  story  is 
related,  that  one  day  when  the  prince  was  hunting  the  stag, 
a  butcher's  dog  met  with  it  and  killed  it;  on  which  the 
huntsman  and  company  endeavoured  to  incense  the  pnnce 
against  the  butcher.  The  prince  replied,  "  What  if  the  dog 
kUled  the  stag,  could  the  butcher  help  it  ?"  His  attendants 
replied,  '^  If  his  father  had  been  served  so,  he  would  have 
sworn  as  no  man  could  have  endured  it?"  "Away!" 
exclaimed  the  prince :  "  all  the  pleasure  in  the  wiorld  is  not 
worth  an  oath.  Day  by  day  the  young  prince  grew  in  the 
public  favour,  and  his  court  was  more  nec}uentea  than  his 
father's.  On  one  occasion  James  was  heard  to  say,  "  Will 
he  bury  me  alive?"  There  was  envy  in  that  question;  but 
James  had  not  to  envy  his  son  long.  It  was  remarked  by 
an  old  writer,  that  he  was  too  soon  a  man  to  be-  long  lived. 
And  so  it  proved.  He  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness 
in  October,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  November,  1612 ;  and 
the  grief  of  the  people  at  his  loss  was  unbounde<l.  James 
himself  exhibited  a  culpable  indifference  to  the  fate  of  his 
son:  only  three  days  aitcr  he  recommenced  a  matrimonial 
treaty,  in  the  name  of  Prince  Charles,  with  madame  Chris- 
tine, second  daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  which— that 
with  Spain  having  failed— he  had  begim  for  Henry ;  in  a 
few  days  more  he  prohibited  all  persons  from  approaching 
him  in  mourning ;  and  shortly  af^er  he  married  the  princess 
Eh'zabeth  to  Frederick  V.,  the  count- palatine,  with  an  expense 
and  magnificence  hitherto  unknown  in  England.    • 

In  the  year  1613,  the  two  noble  Howai'ds,  the  carls  of 
Suffolk  anS  Northaninton,  finding  there  was  no  possibility  of 
checking  the  rise  of  Robert  Carr,  sought  to  bind  him  to  their' 
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family.  He  was  mamied  to  the  countess  of  Essex,  who  ob* 
tained  a  divorce  from  her  husband  for  that  purpose.  Tins 
marriage  proved  fatal  to  sir  Thomas  Overbnry,  whose  abilities 
and  experience  had  mainly  tended  to  support  Somerset  in  his 
power  as  prime-minister.  Overbury  opposed  this  match, 
and  he  was  first  confined  in  the  Tower,  and  then  poisoned. 
This  shameful  marriage,  aiid  the  dark  deed  which  followed 
it,  brought  the  king,  with  his  favourite  and  the  bishops,  into 
great  contempt :  it  also  ended  in  the  fidl  of  Somerset.  From 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Overbury,  a  cloud  settled  upon  his 
brow,  and  he  became  absent-minded,  moody,  and  morose, 
even  in  the  king's  company.  James,  having  first  adopted  a 
new  favourite,  George  YiUiers,  resolved  at  length  to  get  rid 
of  him.  On  a  sudden,  he  was  attached  by  the  warrant  of 
the  lord-chief-justice  Coke,  while  in  the  king's  presence,  and 
he  was  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  poisoning  sir  Thomas 
Overbury.  Several  of  his  accomplices  were  executed,  and 
he  himself,  with  his  countess,  were  condemned;  but  they 
were  pardoned  by  the  king,  and,  after  a  few  years'  imprison- 
ment, they  retired  into  the  country,  *^  to  reproach  and  hate 
one  another." 

Villiers,  the  new  favourite  of  James,  became  far  more 
powerful  and  mischievous  than  his  predecessor,  Somerset 
Like  him,  he  rose  through  several  gradations  of  rank,  and 
was  finally  created  earl,  marquis,  ana  duke  of  Buckingham. 
An  old  writer  says  of  him  at  this  period  of  his  career : — ^^'He 
now  reigns  sole  monarch  in  the  king's  affections :  everything 
he  does  is  admired  for  the  doer's  sake.  No  man  dances 
better;  no  man  runs  or  jumps  better;  indeed,  he  jumped 
higher  than  ever  Englishman  did  in  so  short  a  time,  firom  a 
private  gentleman  to  a  dukedom.  But  the  king  is  not  well 
without  him :  his  company  is  his  solace.  All  ^dresses  are 
made  to  him,  either  for  place  or  office,  in  court  or  in  com- 
monwealth. The  bishops'  sees,  also,  ebb  and  flow  firom  the 
wane  or  fulness  of  his  influence  upon  them."  Dancing  was 
the  best  thing  that  Buckingham  could  do ;  and  the  court  was 
made  by  him^  almost  a  constant  scene  of  balls  and  masks. 
The  familiarity  of  James  and  his  favourite  was  most  offensive 
to  good  taste,  and  gave  ereat  umbrage  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  The  ul-wiU  of  the  nation  was  greatly  increased 
^  the  methods  adopted  by  James  to  support  his  revehy. 
The  parliaments  continued  to  be  parsimonious  in  granting 
subsiaies  and  even  diminished  them ;  and  thb  induced  the 
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lung  to  resort  to  arbitrary  imposts,  increased  duties,  forced 
loans,  fines,  and  the  like  odious  means.  There  was  no  end 
to  complaints ;  and  a  permanent  party  was  formed  for  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  liberty,  which  increased  daily 
in  numbers. 

This  universal  discontent  was  heightened  by  an  act  of 
severUy  which  has  blackened  the  name  of  James  for  all  ages. 
In  the  year  1594  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  course  of  one  of 
his  adventurous  voyages,  had  visit^  Guiana,  in  South  Ame- 
rica,  the  fabled  land  of  gold,  which,  though  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards,  had  not  been  settled.  He  found  the  country 
to  be  fertile  and  beautiful,  and  he  discovered  at  one  pobt, 
near  the  banks  of  the  mighQr  Oronoco,  some  siens  of  a  gold* 
mine.  He  had  in  vain  solicited  his  liberation  when  Somerset 
was  in  power,  that  he  might  set  out  on  a  voyage  to  take  po^ 
session  of  this  treasure ;  but  when  Buckingham  succeeded  to 
power  he  succeeded  in  his  suit  A  fleet  of  fourteen  vessels 
was  fitted  out  bv  private  munificence  for  this  expedition,  and 
Raleigh  set  sad  in  the  month  of  March,  16l7.  On  his 
arrivfu,  however,  he  found  that  the  Spaniards  were  there  to 
dispute  with  him  the  possession  of  the  treasure.  Th^  csme 
into  collision.  St  Thomas,  which  was  inhabited  bv  the 
Spaniards,  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  aU  that 
was  found  therein  was  two  ingots  of  gold,  and  four  empty 
refining-houses.  Raleigh's  crew  became  mutinous,  and 
he  was  obh'ged  to  return  to  England.  James  had  been 
induced  to  sanction  this  expedition  on  a  promise  of  his 
being  put  into  possession  of  one-fifUi  of  the  eold ;  and  he  had 
often  dreamed  of  his  coming  wealth ;  but  when  he  found  that 
the  enterprise  had  failed,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  create  a 
hreach,  if  not  a  war,  between  England  and  Spun,  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  accusing  Raleigh  of  scandalous  outrages  in 
inmn^n^  the  royal  commission,  and  inviting  all  who  could 
give  information  to  repair  to  the  privy-council,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  brought  to  punisnment  The  court  of 
Spain,  likewise,  clamoured  for  revenge ;  and,  on  his  return, 
Raleiffh  was  arrested  and  again  immured  in  the  Tower. 
Had  ne  returned  with  the  gold  he  had  promised,  his  fate 
would  have  been  far  difierent  to  that  which  awaited  him. 
He  was  brought  to  trial  on  various  charges  connected  with 
this  expedition ;  but  it  was  found  diiBcult  to  coftviot  him  on 
these  cnarges :  it  was  fully  resolved,  however,  that  he  should 
Jose  his  head^  and  he  was-  executed  on  his  conviction  of 
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high-treason,'  previous  to  his  long  confinement  in  the  Tower^ 
and  which  had  neyer  been  proved.  As  he  was  on  the  scaf^ 
fold,  this  ^reat  man  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe,  and  remarked, 
with  a  smde,  *'  that  it  was  a  sharp  medicine,  but  it  would  cure 
ail  diseases."  He  then  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and  the 
headsman,  at  two  blows,  severed  the  neck  of  the  soldier, 
sailor,  statesman,  and  poet.  James  made  a  merit  of  this 
Execution  with  the  court  of  Spain ;  but  the  people  set  it  down 
to  his  eternal  disgrace.   A.D.  1618. 

The  death  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  soon  followed  by  a 
war  in  which  his  genius  and  bravery  would  have  rendered 
essential  service.  The  son-in-law  of  James,  the  elector  pala- 
tine, was,  in  1619,  made  king  of  Bohemia  by  the  people  of 
that  country,  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. This  was  the  signal  for  war;  and  James  raised  and 
equipped  four  thousand  volunteers,  to  aid  Frederic  in  the 
straggle.  This  force,  however,  was  too  small,  and  was  raised 
too  late,  to  be  of  much  service.  In  the  year  1620  the  Impe- 
rialists and  Spaniards  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Prague, 
and  Frederic  fled  with  his  wife  and  children  into  Holland. 
After  his  flight  his  patrimonial  possessions  were  overrun  by 
his  enemies,  and  there  was  no  power  to  restrain  them ;  the 
people  of  England  were  ea^er  for  war  to  restore  him ;  but 
James  fondly  hoped  that  ne  could  reinstate  his  son-iti- 
law  by  bis  skill  m  diplomacy.  Ambassadors  were  sent  in 
all  directions,  with  instructions  that  were  deeply  laid,  but  fre- 
quently very  contradictory.  All  these  missions  failed ;  and 
without  kingdom  or  electorate,  without  a  province,  without  a 
house  or  home  of  his  own,  the  palatine,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  was  lefl  to  subsist  at  the  Hague  upon  a  Dutch  pen- 
sion. The  desertion  of  his  cause  by  James  was  severely  cen- 
sured in  England ;  and  on  the  Continent  his  conduct  was  held 
up  to  ridicule:  at  Antwerp  he  was  represented  on  the  stage  with 
a  scabbard  without  a  sword ;  and  in  Brussels  he  was  painted 
with  his  pockets. turned  inside  out,  and  his  purse  empty. 
,  James  might  have  collected  a  force  sufficient  to  restore  his 
son-in-law^  to  his  dominions ;  but  the  truth  is,  he  was  reluc- 
tant to  proceed  in  this  war,  as  he  was  now  engaged  in  a.  treaty 
with  Spain,  for  a  wife  for  his  son  Charles.  In  the  year  1621, 
he  deluded  himself  with  ims^ining,  that  he  had  removed  all 
obstacles  to' the  marrii^e  of  Charles  with  the  infanta.  In 
that  year  Philip  III.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sod, 
Philip  lY.,  brother  to  the  intended  bride  of  Charles.    Lord 
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Digbjy  special  ambassador  to  the  yotmg  sovereigD,  reported 
that  he  was  favourable  to  the.  match;  but  that  Philip  could 
not  many  his  sister  to  a  Protestant  without  a  dispensation 
from  the  pope,  and  a  full  assurance  that  she  should  be  left  to 
the  enjoyment  of  her  own  conscience  and  her  religion  in 
England.  Philip  wrote  to  Rome  for  a  dispensation^  and 
James  himself  secretly  wrote  two  letters  to  the  pope  in  fiuv 
therance  of  his  object.  To  conciliate  the  pontiff,  James  also 
issued  pardons  for  recusancy,  to  all  English  Catholics  that 
should  apply  for  them ;  and  he  ordered  tne  judges  on  their 
circoits  to  (Uscharge  from  prison  every  recusant  that  could 
find  securi^  for  his  reappearance.  This  created  an  alarm 
among  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  the  peace  of  James  was 
nienaoed.  Still  negotiations  for  the  marriage  proceeded.  In 
January,  1623,  James  and  his  son  signed  articles,  promising 
that  the  English  Catholics  should  be  relieved  from  all  kinds 
of  persecution,  and  be  permitted  to  have  their  masses  Imd 
other  ceremonies  in'  their  houses;  and  the  Spanish  king 
agreed  to  give  his  sister  two  millions  of  ducats,  and  to  cele- 
brate the  espousals  at  Madrid,  within  forty  days  after  the 
arrival  of  the  dispensation  ftx)m  Bome.  At  this  stage  of  the 
business,  Charles,  who  was  eager  for  the  marriage,  conceived 
a  design  of  visiting  the  court  ofSpain,  to  see  his  bride.  He  set 
out  on  his  journey,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  on  discovering  his  departure  there  was  great  consternation 
among  the  people :  it  was  said  that  he  never  would  return 
alive,  or  if  he  did,  he  would  come  back  a  Papist.  The  prince 
and  Buckingham  travelled  in  disguise  through  France ;  and 
on  their  amval  at  the  English  ambassador's  residence  at 
Madrid,  they  announced  themselves  as  Thomas  and  John 
Smith.  They  were,  however,  soon  recognised,  and  the  court 
of  Spain  was  made  acquainted  with  their  arrival.  Charles 
was  received  by  the  Spanish  monarch  with  every  token  of 
respect  and  attention ;  and,  by  his  prudent  demeanour,  joined 
to  his  youth  and  advantageous  figure,  he  endeared  himself  to 
the  whole  court.  But,  by  this  time,  Charles  had  resolved 
never  to  marry  the  infanta.  In  his  route  through  France, 
he,  with  Buckingham,  had  contrived  to  spend  an  evening  at 
the  French  court  unknown,  and  he  there  saw  the  princess 
Henrietta  Maria,  with  whom  he  became  ^amoured.  Still 
he  kept  up  the  appearance  of  an  ardent  lover  at  the  Spanish 
court.  Had  not  events  occurred  at  the  Vatican,  indeed,  to 
dehy  the  marriage,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  Charles 
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to  have  retnmed  withoat  his  bride :  so  deeply  did  he  stand 
pledged  to  its  consummation.  A  difficulty,  however,  arose 
which  fiiTOured  his  design,  when  the  dispensation  arriyed 
from  the  pope.  The  legate  to  whom  it  was  sent  had  ordera 
not  to  deliver  it  until  he  had  made  a  sure  bargain  with  the 
English  court  as  to  a  full  toleration  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
James  was  willing  to  grant  this,  but  his  subjects  were  averse 
to  it;  and  Charles  was  recalled  by  his  father.  At  his  de- 
parture, he  presented  the  infanta  with  a  diamopd  anchor,  as 
an  emblem  of  his  constancy ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  court  of  Spain,  than  he  boasted  he  had  duped 
the  Spaniards.  This  was  soon  discovered  by  the  Spamsh 
court,  and  the  result  of  this  rash  Journey  was,  that  Philip 
prepared  for  a  war  with  England  tor  being  thus  duped.  In 
this  war  James  would  have  been  well  supported  by  the  peo* 
pie ;  but,  though  he  promised,  if  parliament  would  vote  him 
money,  he  would  apply  it  to  that  purpose,  when  it  was 
granted  he  broke  his  word.  Cbarles  and  the  duke  of  Buck* 
mgham  raised  four  regiments  of  foot  to  aid  the  Duteh,  who 
were  at  war  with  Spain ;  but  James  trembled,  hung  back, 
and  talked  only  of  the  blessedness  of  peace. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  a  new  matrimonial 
treaty  was  set  on  foot  with  France,  for  the  hand  of  Henrietta 
Maria.  Kine  James  and  prince  Charles  had  solemnly  vowed 
that  they  wotud  never  tolerate  the  Papists;  but  in  this  treaty 
they  submitted  to  the  three  following  specifications :  '^  that 
all  Catholics  in  prison  for  their  religion,  since  the  rising  of 
pariiament,  should  be  set  free ;  that  all  fines  levied  on  them 
should  be  repaid ;  and  that,  for  the  future,  they  might  freety 
exercise  their  own  worship  in  private."  Henrietta  Maria  pr^ 
pared  for  her  removal  to  England ;  but  James  did  hot  live  to 
see  the  arrival  of  the  long-sought  daughter-in-law.  His  health 
had  long  been  breaking,  under  the  united  influences  of  anx- 
iety, fear,  full  feeding,  and  the  continual  use  of  sweet  wine; 
and  he  was  at  length  seized  with  a  mortal  disease,  which  the 
doctors  called  a  tertian  ague.  He  died  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  his  illness^  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  having  rdgned 
twenty-two  years.    A.  D.  1625. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  all  history,  a  reign  less 
illustrious  than  that  of  king  James.  While  he  imagined  that 
he  was  only  maintaining  his  own  authority,  he  encroached 
on  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  and  while  he  endeavoured,  by 
a  system  of  neutrality,  to  acquire  the  goodwill  of  contempo- 
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raiy  sovemms,  he  was  notable  to  presenre  the  esteem  of  any 
one  among  uiem..  His  intentions  generally  were  just ;  but 
they  were  more  adapted  to  the  conduct  of  private  life  than 
the  government  of  a  great  nation.  His  generosiQr  savoured 
of  profusion;  his  learning  of  pedantry;  his  pacific  disposition 
of  pusillanimity ;  his  wi^om  of  low  cunning ;  and  his  friend- 
ship of  light  rancy  and  boyish  fondness.  The  want  of  sin- 
ceriQr  was  a  marked  feature  m  hb  character :  his  actions  gave 
too  much  countenance  to  the  severe  lines  of  a  satirist : — 

^  The  pedant  fwholar,  be  forgot  the  prince ; 
And  having  with  some  trifles  stored  his  brain, 
Ne*er  learned,  or  wished  to  brave^  the  art  to  reign. 
Enough  he  knew  to  make  him  vain  and  proud, 
Mocked  by  the  wise,  the  wonder  of  the  crowd ; 
False  friend,  &]se  son,  false  father,  and  fidse  king, 
False  wit,  false  statesman,  and  false  everything/* 


CHARLES  I. 

A.  D.  1625.  Prince  Charles  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
&ther  without  opposition.  On  the  30th  of  March,  three 
days  after  his  father's  death,  Charles  ratified,  as  king,  the 
treaty  with  France ;  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  at  Paris,  by  proxy.  Henrietta 
Maria  arrived  at  Doyer  on  the  27th  of  June ;  and,  accom« 
panied  by  the  king,  she  entered  London  on  the  16th  of  July* 
At  first  the  people  seemed  satisfied  with  her  appearance  and 
cheerful  manners .  It  was  hoped  that  she  wotdd  become  a  good 
Protestant ;  but  in  a  few  days  this  hope  seemed  to  be  cut  ofi; 
Mass  was  celebrated  in  her  closet  at  Whitehall,  and  the  peo- 
ple b^^an  to  murmur.  A  plague  had  broke  out  before  the 
late  king's  death,  and  it  soon  grew  worse  and  worse ;  the  land 
was  scourged,  it  was  said,  for  relapsing  into  idolatry.  Com- 
ine^eyents,  therefore,  cast  their  shadows  before. 

The  first  parliament  of  Charles  assembled  on  the  lOih  of 
June.  Money  was  demanded  for  the  war  with  Spain,  and 
two  subsidies  were  voted.  This  sum,  however,  was  far  fix>ni 
beine  sufficient  to  support  Charles  in  his  intended  equipment, 
and  he,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  die  old  practice  of  extor- 
tion. This  gave  rise  to  great  discontent,  and  other  circum- 
stances occurred  by  which  it  was  incr^used.  At  this  time 
there  was  war  in  rrance,  between  the  Romanists  and  the 
Huguenots.  .  Charles  sent  troops  to  assist  the  former  $  but 
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though  these  troops  were  not  of  much  semcey  the  act  brought 
upon  himself  an  almost  crashing  weight  of  odiam  from  nis 
subjects.  When,  in  the  month  of  August,  he  met  his  parlia- 
ment at  Oxford,  he  found  the  members  so  refractory,  that 
after  the  lapse  of  twelre  days  he  suddenly  dissolved  it,  and 
thus  increased  the  discontent  which  prevailed  among  his 
people. 

During  the  Oxford  session  Charles  could  not  obtain  a  far- 
thing of  supplies ;  but  still  he  determined  to  proceed  with  the 
war  against  Spain.  By  loans,  exactions,  and  retrenchments 
in  the  court,  he  was  enabled  to  fit  out  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  with  ships  of  war.  This  armament  was  collected 
on  the  western  coast,  and  the  command  of  both  fleet  and 
army  was  given  to  sir  Edward  Cecil,  now  created  lord  Wim- 
bledon. His  instructions  were  to  intercept  the  plate-ships 
from  America,  to  scour  the  Spanish  coast,  and  to  destroy  the 
shipping  in  the  ports.  He  commenced  by  an  expeditioii 
against  Cadiz ;  but  he  was  repulsed,  and  sailed  back  to  Ply- 
mouth, disheartened  and  dishonoured.  The  unsuccessful  re- 
turn of  an  expedition  which  had  cost  him  so  much,  was  a 
grievous  blow  to  Charles;  but  he  betrayed  no  vindictive 
temper  against  lord  Wimbledon,  concluding  that  the  failure 
of  the  expedition  was  ordained  by  Providence. 

Being  disappointed  in  obtaining  the  plate-ships  from  Amc-^ 
rica,  more  money  was  raised  by  pawning  the  crown-jewels  and 
plate  to  Dutch  money-lenders.  But  whatever  sums  were 
rabed  by  these  means,  and  by  extortions  under  the  privy-seal, 
were  absorbed  by  arrears,  and  all  things  were  soon  at  a  stand 
still  for  want  of  money.  In  order  to  obtain  more  from  his 
parliament,  Charles  resolved  to  please  the  members  by  perse^ 
cuting  and  annoying  the  English-bom  Catholics ;  in  doing 
which  he  broke  his  treaty  of  matrimony.  The  French  court 
remonstrated,  and  reminded  him  of  his  treaty  and  oath ;  but 
he  still  proceeded  against  them  with  rigour.  Having  thus 
done  something  for  popularity,  Charles,  on  the  2nd  of  Febru- 
ary, 1626,  ventured  to  be  crowned ;  and  four  days  after  his 
coronation,  he  opened  the  session  of  parliament.  He  again 
demanded  money ;  but,  instead  of  granting  his  demand,  both 
lords  and  commons  attacked  his  favourites  and  his  govern- 
ment, and  parliament  was  again  suddenly  dissolved.  More 
extortions  now  followed :  Charles  and  his  favourite  devoted 
their  whole  attention  to  the  raising  of  money  by  illegal  means. 
Among  themeasures adopted  was uieexaction  of  ageneral  loan; 
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each  individual  was  called  upon  to  contribute  according  to  lus 
rating  in  the  last  subsidy.  Those  who  refused  to  contribute 
to  this  loan  were  visited  with  all  the  vengeance  of  absolutism : 
the  rich  were  imprisoned,  and  the  poor  were  sent  to  serve  in 
the  army  and  navy.  In  these  measures  Charles  was  aided 
bj  the  church :  sermons  were  everywhere  preached  enjoining 
the  merits  of  lending  or  giving  money  without  the  authority 
of  parliament,  and  making  those  merits  appear  as  essential  to 
salvation.  It  was  agreed  oy  the  preachers,  that  the  sovereign 
was  not  bound  to  keep  and  observe  the  laws  of  the  realm ; 
that  parliament  was  an  inferior  sort  of  council;  that  the 
royal  will  was  sufficient  for  the  imposing  of  taxes ;  and 
that  any  disobedience  or  refusal  to  pay  money  for  his  use 
would  be  punished  in  the  next  world.  Texts  of  scripture 
were  even  adduced  to  show  that  passive  obedience  was  the 
duty  of  all  good  subjects. 

In  the  meantime,  while  clouds  were  gathering  around  him 
from  abroad,  Charles  found  nothing  but  storms  under  the 
roof  of  his  palace.  For  some  time  he  had  lived  unhappily  with 
his  wife,  and,  attributing  this  to  the  influence  of  the  French 
people  about  her,  on  a  sudden  he  turned  them  out  of  doors, 
and  gave  orders  for  them  to  depait  the  kingdom.  The 
Frendi  court  talked  of  war,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Henrietta 
Maria ;  but  Richelieu,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
had  already  wars  enough  on  his  hands;  and  he  sent  an 
ambassador  to  reconcile  their  majesties.  A  seeming  recon- 
ciliation took  place;  but  the  courts  of  England  and  France 
were  still  hostile  to  each  other.  In  the  year  1627  Charles, 
in  order  to  recover  his  popularity  with  his  subjects,  sent 
troops  to  assist  the  Huguenots  at  RocheUe,  who  were  be- 
sieged by  the  French  royalists ;  but  this  expedition  failed  in 
its  design.  The  blame  of  this  failure  was  thrown  upon  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  commanded  the  forces;  but 
Charles  still  treated  bim  with  aflection  and  confidence.  On 
his  return,  in  1628,  a  parliament  was  summoned  in  order  to 
obtain  the  means  of  renewing  the  war  abroad,  and  this  time 
the  commons  granted  five  subsidies ;  but  it  was  not  till  afler 
Charles  gave  his  assent  to  "  The  Petition  of  Right,"  which 
confirmed  some  of  the  most  sacred  clauses  of  Magna  Charta. 
Pre^rations  were  now  made  for  another  expedition  in  aid  of 
the  Huguenots.  A  fleet  was  assembled  at  Portsmouth,  and 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  repaired  thither  to  take  the  com- 
mand :  the  preparations  were  nearly  completed ;  but  on  a 
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sadden  the  duke  was  assassinated  by  one  John  Fejton,  a 
sabaltem  officer,  who,  after  he  was  taken,  boidly  asserted 
that  he  ''  killed  him  for  the  canse  of  Gk>d  and  his  ooontnr.'' 
The  command  of  the  expedition  was  now  giyen  to  the  eari  of 
Lindsey ;  but  he  was  misuccessAil,  and,  soon  after,  Rochelley 
the  last  balwark  of  the  Hngaenots,  was  taken  by  Richelien. 

Early  in  the  year  1629,  while  the  spirit  of  Protestantism 
was  embitto^  by  these  events,  and  while  the  English  people 
were  irritated  by  fresh  excesses  of  the  star-chamb^  and  high- 
commission,  and  the  levying  of  duties  upon  merohandke  and 
the  collectine  of  tommge  and  poundage,  pariiaoieat  f^ain  as- 
sembled. The  first  thing  the  commons  did  was  to  revive  all 
committees  of  religion  and  grievances,  and  to  take  into  con- 
sideration in  what  things  the  liberty  of  the  subject  had  been 
invaded  against  their  Petition  of  Right  since  the  last  session. 
At  this  time  all  matters  connected  with  the  church  were  go- 
verned by  bishop  Laud,  who  endeavoured  to  enforce  con- 
formity by  imprisonment,  the  pillory,  and  death.  Laud's 
creed  was  Arminianism ;  but  he  introduced  great  and  mani- 
£>ld  changes,  which  wait  to  assimilate  more  and  more  the 
Anglican  estabttshment  to  the  Romish  church.  Against  his 
measures  both  commons  and  lords  bitterly  inveighed;  but, 
in  &ce  of  their  determined  opposition,  Charles  resolved  to 
maintain  Laud  and  the  hierarcoy.  He  commanded  an  ad- 
journment; and  when  the  commons  refused,  and  or  John 
Eliot  produced  a  remonstrance  to  the  king  against  the  illegal 
levying  of  tonn^e  and  poundage,  the  speaker  refused  to  put 
it  to  the  vote.  The  commons  now  drew  up  a  protest  against 
the  innovations  in  religion,  and  the  levying  of  tne  subsicues  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  declaring  that  whoever  fiivoured 
either  should  oe  considered  enemies  to  the  kingdom  and 
commonwealth.  Having  voted  this  protest  they  adjourned 
for  a  week,  and  when,  on  the  10th  of  March,  they  re-assem- 
bled, Charles  abruptly  dissolved  parliament 

The  members  ^o  had  been  most  active  in  getting  up  the 
protest  were  Eliot,  HoUis,  Sdiden,  Valentine,  Criton,  Hobart, 
Hayman,  Long,  and  Stroud.  Before  parliament  was  dis 
solved,  these  ^*  vipers,"  as  Charles  called  them,  were  arrested 
and  committed  to  the  Tower :  they  were  prosecuted  in  the 
KiagVbench,  where  it  was  laid  down  as  law,  that  members 
had  no  privilege  to  speak  at  their  pleasure;  and  that  in  doing 
so  the  accused  had  been  guiltv  of  a  great  offence,  punishable 
in  that  oourt.    They  were  ail  sentenced  to  be  miprisoned 
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Ssribg  the  king's  pleasure;  and  Bome  of  them  were  eon- 
demned  to  pay  heavy  fines  to  the  kins.  Aboat  the  same 
dme  Richard  ^Chambers  was  summoned  before  the  privj- 
ooancil  for  refusing  to  pay  tonnage  and  poundage;  ana, 
smartug  imder  his  wrongs,  he  asserted  beK>re  its  members 
that  *^  mercheats  had  more  encouragement  in  Turkey  than 
in  £Qgiand.^'  For  these  words  an  infermaticm  was  prelOTed 
against  him  in  the  slauvchamber ;  and  that  detestable  oourt 
sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds.  For 
ooD-paymeot  of  tms  fine  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
remained  twelve  years ;  and  when  released  by  the  Long  Par- 
liament he  wandered  fi>rth  a  be^ar.  There  was  a  convic- 
tion Abroad  that  Charles  now  intended  to  rule  without  a  par^ 
foment;  and  it  is  true  that  the  orthodox  pulpits  resounded 
vith  loud  expouadings  of  the  divine  ri^ht ;  but  still  there 
were  circumstances  v^idi  seemed  to  indicate  that  Charles 
thoi^fat  rather  of  managing  the  house  of  commons  by 
wimmig  over  some  of  its  most  influential  members*  Among 
Aose  he  won  over  to  his  cause  were  sir  Thoneias  Wentworth, 
sir  Dudley  Di^es,  Noye,  and  Lktleton,  men  who  had  been 
someof  the  atost  sturdy  reformers  and  bold  declaimers  in  the 
house  of  oommons.  All  these  were  bought  with  place  and 
power  in  the  govemmeot 

While  Cwles  was  thus  engaged  at  home  England  was 
still  at  war  with  France  and  Spain ;  but  in  the  course  of  this 
year  he  abandoned  the  Frencm  Protestants  to  their  &te,  and 
Bade  peace  with  the  French ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
1680,  abandoning  the  cause  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  palar 
tine,  he  signed  a  tveafy  of  peace  with  Philip,  king  of  Spain. 

There  was  no  parliament  called  from  the  year  1629  to  that 
of  1640;  and  during  this  period  the  history  of  England  is  a 
history  of  illegal  exactions  and  oppressions.  In  contempt  of 
the  retition  of  Right  the  king  pernsted  in  levying  tonnage 
and  poundage,  and  he  even  ordeved  that  the  goods  of  all  such 
as  refused  payment  should  be  seiaed  and  sold.  Charles  also 
revived  certain  feudal  uses, or  abases,  such  as  the  atrocious 
game  or  forest-laws,  etc.,  wiuch  brou|^  poverty  on  many  of 
his  subjects.  His  &ther  had  gravely  declared  that  the  plague 
which  took  place  in  London  durutg  his  reign  was  owing  to 
the  eonstantly-inGreasiBg  size  -of  that  city  j  and  he  proclaimed 
Ihat  **  people  must  not  be  so  wicked  as  to  build  any  more 
hoases there.''  Cbarleswentfurther  than  this:  he  appointed 
a  oomiBission  to  ^Lamine  into  the  growth  and  increase  of 
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London,  and  to  levy  money  on  those  who  were  wicked 
enough  to  build  in  the  metropolis.  In  some  instances  the 
houses  were  pulled  down,  and  the  owners  made  to  pay  a 
penalty^  besides  suffering  this  destruction  of  property.  Sut 
it  was  in  matters  of  religion  that  the  people  were  more  sorely 
oppressed.  Blind  to  me  almost  inevitable  consequences  of 
persecution^  Laud  grew  stricter  and  stricter  in  enforcing  con- 
formity. So  grievously  were  the  Puritans  oppressed,  that 
they  emigrated  in  great  numbers  to  North  America,  pre- 
ferring a  wilderness,  with  liberty  of  conscience,  to  their 
native  country  without  it.  These  pilgrim  fathers  settled  in 
-New  England,  while  those  who  remained  at  home  had  their 
lives  embittered  with  persecution.  They  were  almost  shut 
out  of  their  pulpits,  and  were  hunted  down  in  their  conven* 
tides ;  and  wnen  they  had  recourse  to  the  press,  they  were 
brought  before  the  hated  star-chamber.  Fines  were  extorted 
in  the  star-chamber  and  in  the  high-commission-courts  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  and  enlarging  cathedrals  and  churches^ 
especially  that  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  this  "  sharpened  many  men's 
humours  against  the  bishops,  before  they  nad  any  ill-inten- 
tion towards  the  church."  Within  this  period  Laud  was 
made  primate,  and  after  this  he  commanded  like  a  pope  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Thunders  of  excommunication  were  hurled 
against  disobedient  priests  and  neglectfiil  churchwardens; 
painted  glass  reappeared  in  the  windows,  and  pictures  in  the 
body  of  the  churches ;  and  great  pains  w^e  taken  to  give 
pomp  and  magnificence  to  the  national  worship.  By  a  stroke 
of  the  p&a.  Laud  suppressed  evening  lectures  and  extemporary 
prayers,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  zealous  in  restoring 
church-ales  and  revels  on  the  sabbath-day.  Lawful  sports 
on  the  Lord's-day  were  established  by  royal  commandment, 
and  justices  of  the  peace  were  ordered  to  see  that  they  were  not 
interrupted  in  their  several  divisions.  This  doubtless  pleased 
the  profane  part  of  the  community ;  but  it  was  highly  offen- 
sive to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  especially  the  olaases 
branded  with  the  name  of  Puritans.  These,  and  various 
other  measures  equally  impolitic,  arbitrary,  and  unjusl^  jm^ 
duced  a  wide-spread  and  universal  discontent 

This  discontent  reached  its  climax,  when,  in  1634,  the 
court  resolved  upon  the  levying  of  ship-money :  this  was  a 
tax  which  had  in  former  reigns  been  levied  without  the  con- 
sent of  parliament ;  but  then  such  a  supply  was  demanded  by 
the  exigency  of  the  state.   Great  dissatu&ction  was  expressed 
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&t  this  new  assessment,  as  an  imposition  against  law  and  the 
rights  of  the  subject.  For  a  time,  however,  all  opposition  was 
overpowered  by  government ;  but  at  length,  in  1637,  there 
was  one  man  who  was  resolved  to  resist  and  expose  it :  this 
^as  John  Hampden.  John  Hampden  was  a  wealthy  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  of  the  true  old  Saxon  stock.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  parliament,  and  was  possessed  of  immense  estates, 
situated  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Buckingham.  He  was  a 
man  of  cool  judgment  and  great  sagacity ;  and  when  Charles 
demanded  ship-money,  he  resolved  to  make  a  bold  and  deci- 
sive stand  against  the  demand:  he  refused  payment,  purpos- 
ing to  try  the  issue  at  law.  The  sum  demanded  of  him  was 
smal],  only  twenty  shillings;  but  he  justly  considered  his  cause 
as  one  of  the  weightiest  that  coula  be  decided  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  people.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  court  of 
Exchequer,  and  while  the  crown-lawyers  insisted  on  ancient 
precedents,  from  the  Saxon  times  downwards,  Hampden's 
council  maintained  that  the  laws  and  constitution  of  England 
had  sufficiently  provided  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  with- 
cat  the  novelty  of  ship-money.  The  arguments  adduced  by 
his  council  were  so  cogent  that  the  judgesj  who  were  all  in 
&yonr  of  the  king,  wavered ;  and  the  business  was  prolonged 
throagh  the  three  following  terms.  At  length,  in  1638,  the 
judges,  overawed  by  the  monarch,  decided  against  Hamp* 
dea.  He  was  condenmed  to  pay;  but  the  sentence  pro« 
nounoed  against  Hampden  did  not  set  the  matter  at  rest : 
resistance  to  ship-money  was  stirred  up  by  this  trial  on  every 
hand;  everjrwhere  men  took  heart  by  his  patriotism,  and 
followed  his  example. 

About  this  time  the  storm  of  opposition  to  government 
arose  in  the  north.  Laud  ordained  the  reading  of  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer  in  Scotland :  it  was  to  he  read  in  all 
Scotch  churches  from  Easter  Sunday,  1637.  From  the  op- 
position of  the  Scots  the  experiment  was  postponed ;  but  on 
Sunday,  the  2drd  of  July,  the  dean  of  Edinburgh  began  to 
read  the  book  in  St.  Giles's  kirk.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  he  opened  it  than  the  people  raised  a  wild  uproar. 
The  church  resounded  with  '*  Down  with  the  priests  of 
Baal  r  «  A  pape  I  a  pape ! '*  "  Antichrist  !'*  "  Thrapple 
him  V  **  Stone  him  ! "  It  was  in  vain  that  the  ecclesiastics 
and  civil  authorities  present  endeavoured  to  quell  the  dis- 
<ttder :  the  rage  of  the  people  were  so  violent  that  no  persua- 
sioDB  could  appease  it    Nor  were  the  common  people  alone 
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indignant  at  this  interferenoe  with  their  natioiiai  trdfsfaip. 
Nobles  and  clergy^  alike^  were  opposed  to  the  introductioa 
of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer;  and  the  whole  nation  as* 
snmed  a  threatening  aspect  towards  the  goyemment  Hie 
Scots  arose  in  arms^  and  eoncladed  a  w^-^regulated  unton, 
called  "  The  Covenant."  Unwarned  by  this  show  of  hosti^ 
lity,  Charles  marched  an  army  into  Soothmdy  to  compel  the 
covenanters  to  submit  to  his  will.  On  his  arrival  there  it 
was  agreed  that  a  general  assembly  of  lords  should  be  held 
to  decide  upon  the  matter  in  dispute.  Both  parties  dis- 
banded their  f(»^es,  and  Charles  returned  home;  but  the 
lords  decided  against  the  episcopacy  and  the  litui^,  and 
there  was  again  a  mutual  appeal  to  arms. 

By  this  time,  1640,  Charles  had  exhausted  his  ordinary  re- 
sources by  exactions,  and  he  resolved  to  call  a  parliament  to 
obtain  more  constitutional  supplies :  this  was  called  the  Long, 
or  Bloodthirsty  Parliament. 

Animated  with  the  same  spirit  as  those  which  had  pre« 
ceded  it,  this  parliament  raised  a  series  of  complaints  against 
the  ministers.  The  earl  of  Straff(M*d,  the  king's  first  mi- 
nister, was  accused  of  high^treason  against  the  nation,  and 
condemned  in  both  houses :  Charles  himself  was  compelled 
to  consent  to  his  death,  which  he  did  with  grief.  Strafford 
was  beheaded  in  1641,  after  having  made  a  most  resolute 
defence  before  the  tribunal  of  his  powerful  enemies.  Laud 
was  the  next  victim  of  this  parliament :  he  was  accused,  ar- 
rested, and  imprisoned ;  and  in  the  year  1645  brought  to  the 
scaffold  and  the  block  upcm  Tower-hill.  Charles  formed  a 
new  ministry,  composed  of  popular  men,  and  consented  to  all 
that  the  parliament  desired.  He  gave  his  sanction  to  a  bill 
depriving  him  of  the  right  to  dissolve  parliament ;  he  abo- 
lisned  the  court  of  star-chamber,  and  the  high-commission- 
court  ;  and  he  declared  the  rebellious  Scots  good  subjects 
and  friends  of  the  kingdom,  gave  them  an  amnesty,  and 
pledged  himself  not  to  injure  or  molest  any  one  for  what  was 
past.  After  this  reconciliation  Charies  visited  Scotland, 
where  he  listened,  with  an  approving  countenance,  to  the 
Presbyterian  preachers,  and  outwardty  conformed  to  their 
sizople  ceremonies.    Thus  the  Covenanters  triumphed. 

From  this  time  the  torrent  of  the  revolution  swelled  visi- 
bly and  formidably.  A  rising  of  the  Irish,  in  1641,  i^ainsC 
the  EngHsh  Protestants,  in  which  many  thousands  were 
•lain,  and  thousands  more  perished  by  hunger  and  cold, 
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trtfiilly  employed  bj  parliament  to  increase  the  hatred  against 
Ciiarles :  he  was  represented  as  the  anthor  of  tragic  scenes 
which  in  reality  he  deplored.  Charles  was  still  in  Scotland 
when  the  news  of  diis  event  reached  him ;  and  the  effect  in 
Scotland,  as  in  England,  was  appalling :  in  both  countries 
the  general  feeling  connected  the  massacre  with  the  intrigues 
of  the  king  and  his  queen.  On  his  return  to  London  he  was 
received  with  some  congratulations,  and  was  sumptuously 
feasted  by  the  citizens ;  but  a  wide-spread  disaffection  pre- 
vailed  throughout  all  classes  of  society.  Parliament  pre- 
sented to  him  a  list  of  grieYanoes,  which  contained  a  lon^ 
series  of  complaints  about  old  and  new,  real  and  pretended 
injustice,  that  had  proceeded  from  the  throne,  and  which  was 
spread  among  the  people  to  increase  the  fire.  The  position 
of  Charles  grew  worse  daily.  At  length,  in  1642,  he  re- 
solved upon  war.  Aroimd  his  banner,  which  he  first  planted 
at  Nottingham,  rallied  the  greatest  part  of  the  ancient  nobi- 
lity, the  most  eminent  of  the  commons,  the  zealous  adherents 
of  the  episcopal  church,  and  the  Romanists.  Parliament, 
however,  had  all  the  large  cities,  the  mass  of  the  people,  the 
umy,  the  fleet,  and  the  Scots  on  its  side,  so  that  the  odds 
were  greatly  in  its  favour.  The  contending  armies  met  first 
at  Edge-hill :  thirty  thousand  Englishmen  there  turned  their 
swords  against  each  other^s  breasts :  the  dearest  friends  and 
nearest  kinsmen  embraced  opposite  sides,  and  buried  their 
private  regards  in  factious  hatred.  Four  thousand  men  were 
shiin,  and  the  combatants  separated  only  from  weariness: 
no  victory  was  gained  by  either,  though  it  was  ostentatiously 
churned  by  Charles.  After  the  battfe  Charles  proceeded  to 
Oxford,  and  the  parliamentarians  to  London,  where  each 
sought  to  strengthen  their  cause.  Negotiations  followed,  but 
proved  firuitless ;  and  the  war  continued.  At  first  Charles 
was  victorious :  the  parliamentarians  were  successively  de- 
feated at  ChalgroYe-field,  Atherton-moor,  Roundway-aovm, 
and  Newbury.  In  this  first  campaign  the  two  bravest  and 
geatest  men  of  their  resnectiye  parties  were  killed : — ^John 
Hampden  at  Chalgrove-neld,  and  lord  Falkland  at  New- 
bujy.  But  a  still  greater  man  was  rising  amidst  this  strife, 
a  man  who  was  defitined  to  oTerthrow  the  monarch's  throne 
— Ohver  CromwelL 

In  the  year  1644^  the  Soots  came  to  the  ud  of  the  parlia^ 
mentarians.  Leslie,  their  commander,  joined  lord  Fairfax, 
under  the  walls  of  York.    Fourteen  thousand  men  also^  ua 
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der  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Manchester  and  his  tieutenant* 
general,  Oliver  Cromwell,  joined  Leslie  and  Fair&x  in  tlie 
si^e  of  York,  and  it  was  completely  invested.  Prince  Ru- 
pert and  the  earl  of  Newcastle  united  their  forces  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  the  parliamentarians,  threatened  by  them,  placed 
themselves  in  battle  array  on  Marston-Moor,  about  five  miles 
from  the  city.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  victory  de- 
clared itself  on  the  side  of  the  parliamentarians;  chiefly 
through  the  skill,  valour,  and  exertions  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
York  was  now  taken,  and  by  this  battle  parliament  gained  the 
entire  command  of  the  north.  From  tnis  blow  the  royalists 
never  recovered ;  but  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Charles  was  fought  at  Naseby,  in  1645 ;  a  decisive  victory 
was  gained  by  general  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  and  the  king 
shut  himself  up  in  Oxford,  without  hope  of  relief.  Fairfax 
prepared  to  lay  siege  to  Oxford,  and  in  this  extremity,  Charles 
resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Scotch  army. 
This  sealed  his  fate.  Instead  of  treating  him  as  a  king,  the 
Scots  insulted  him  as  a  captive ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  de- 
livered him  up  to  his  mortal  enemy,  the  English  parliament. 
They  sold,  infamously,  their  hereditary  prince,  for  the  sum  of 
£40b,000,  and  thus  stained  their  history  with  an  indelible 
blot. 

Charles  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Holden  by  Castle,  in  North- 
amptonshire, early  in  1647.  After  his  defeat,  and  during  his 
imprisonment,  a  contest  arose  between  the  parliament  and  the 
army  for  power.  At  the  head  of  the  army  was  Oliver  Crom- 
well, whose  talents  now  began  to  appear  in  full  lustre.  At 
his  instigation  the  army  began  to  consider  themselves  as  a 
body  distinct  from  the  commonwealth.  They  complained 
that  they  had  secured  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  while,  at 
the  same  time  they  were  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  Eng- 
lishmen. The  majority  of  the  members  of  parhament  were 
Presbyterians  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  army  were  Independ- 
ents. This  was  the  real  cause  of  the  contest  which  took  place 
between  them :  their  interests  and  designs  clashed,  and  hence 
the  stru^le.  But  the  contest  was  an  unequal  one :  what 
could  counsellors  do  against  an  armed  force  ?  The  trial  of 
strength  was  soon  over.  The  army  formed  a  council  of  war, 
composed  of  officers  and  deputies  of  the  common  soldiers, 
called  ^'  agitators,"  and  thus  constituted  itself  at  the  same  time 
a  deliberative  and  an  acting  power.  This  done,  Cromwell  sent 
an  officer  to  seize  the  king,  who  was  in  the  power  of  parlia- 
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ment :  Charles  was  seized^  and  carried  to  Hampton  Court, 
where  he  was  confined  as  a  prisoner  of  the  army.  From  this 
moment  the  Independents  were  completely  victorious.  En- 
raged at  this  bold  step,  the  parliament  resolved  that  Crom- 
wdl  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  brought  to  trial 
for  his  misconduct.  Cromwell  expected  this ;  and,  instead 
of  waiting  to  be  made  prisoner,  he  hastened  to  the  army, 
where  he  was  received  with  rapturous  congratulations.  The 
parliament  and  the  army  were  now  at  open  war  with  each 
other*  Feeling  that  Cromwell's  custody  of  the  king  rendered 
their  situation  perilous,  the  members  renewed  negotiations 
with  the  king ;  but  their  demands  were  so  excessive,  that  he 
refased  to  accede  to  them.  Soon  after  this  Charles  made  his 
escape  from  Hampton  Court ;  but  he  was  once  more  made 
prisoner,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  confined  in  Carisbrook 
Castle.  While  in  this  forlorn  situation,  negotiations  were  re- 
newed by  parliament,  and  attempts  were  made  by  his  friends, 
and  even  many  of  his  former  foes,  to  save  him ;  but  all 
their  efforts  were  fruitless :  with  a  strong  arm,  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  put  down  all  opposition,  and  set  aside  negotiation. 
Cromwell  dispatched  a  strong  detachment  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  with  orders  once  more  to  seize  the  king,  and  he  was 
lodged  in  Hurst  Castle ;  and  this  bein^  done,  he  resolved 
to  eject  all  members  who  would  not  yield  an  unconditional 
obedience  to  the  army  from  the  parliament.  This  impudent 
violence  was  exercised,  at  his  command,  by  colonel  Pride, 
when  parliament  assembled,  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1648 :  most  of  the  members,  as  they  appeared,  were  arrested 
or  turned  out,  and  only  fifty  or  sixty,  all  Independents,  were 
left  to  decide  on  the  anairs  of  the  nation.  This  atrocious  in- 
vasion of  the  parliamentary  rights  was  called  *^  the  purifica- 
tion of  colonel  Pride,"  and  the  remaining  members  were  de- 
nominated '*  The  Rump." 

All  the  king's  hopes  of  peace  and  restoration  to  power  now 
vanished.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  alarmed  for  his  per- 
sonal safety :  lie  was  still  confident  in  the  sacred  dignity  of 
majesty.  He  knew  that  the  Long  Parliament  had  taken  away 
the  lives  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  but  he  did  not  dream  that 
the  Rump  Parliament  would  attack  his  own.  Yet  so  it  was. 
On  the  23rd  of  December,  1648,  he  was  brought  from  Hurst 
Castle,  and  lodged  in  the  royal  castle  at  Windsor ;  and  on  the 
same  day,  the  Independents,  calling  themselves  the  house  of 
comuons,  appointed  a  .committee  of  thirty-eight,  to  consider 
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of  drawing  up  a  charge  against  the  king,  and  all  o&er  delin« 
qucnts  that  might  be  deemed  worthy  condign  ptmishment. 
A  few  Toices  were  raised  for  the  saying  of  life ;  but  on  the  Ist 
.  of  Januaiy,  1649,  an  ordinance,  prepared  bj  this  oommittoey 
demanded  his  trial,  for  his  invasions  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
pie.    This  ordinance  was  nobly  rejected  by  the  lords ;  but  on 
the  6th  of  January,  it  was  engrossed  and  passed  by  the  com* 
mpns.     By  it  the  Independents  erected  what  they  styled  a 
high  court  of  justice,  for  the  trial  of  the  king ;  to  consist  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  commissioners,  of  whom  any 
twenty  were  to  form  a  quorum.    Amonff  the  commissioners 
were  three  generals  and  thirty-four  colonels  of  the  army ; 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Rump;  three  aldermen  of  tne 
city ;  two  sei^eants-at-law ;  three  lords ;  twenty-two  knights 
and  baronets;  various  citizens  of  London;  and  some  few 
country  gentlemen.    Charles  was  brought  to  trial  before  this 
self-constituted  tribtmal,  on  the  19th  of  January,  in  the  old 
courts  of  chancery  and  the  King's-bench,  at  the  upper  end  of 
Westminster-halL    As  he  took  his  seat  in  a  chair,  covered 
with  velvet,  which  was  prepared  for  him,  he  looked  stemfy 
upon  the  court,  and  the  court  looked  sternly  upon  him.   Sixty 
commissioners  only  were  present;  Bradshaw  was  the  pre* 
sident.    A  charge  of  high-treason  was  exhibited  against  nim 
by  Coke,  as  sohcitor  for  the  commonwealth ;  but,  instead  of 
answering,  Charles  contented  himself  with  disputmff  the  au* 
thority  of  the  court.     ''I  do  not  come  here,"  said  he,  ''ad 
submitting  to  this  court*     I  see  no  house  of  lords  here  that 
may  constitute  a  parliament ;  and  the  king  too  must  be  in 
and  part  of  a  parliament."    ''  If  it  does  not  satisfy  you,"  re- 
plied Bradshaw,  ''we  are  satisfied  with  our  authority,  which 
we  have  from  Ood  and  the  people.    The  court  expects  yon 
to  answer ;  their  purpose  is  to  adjourn  to  Monday  next" 
On  Monday  the  22nd,  Charles  was  reconducted  to  Westmin^ 
ster^hall,  when  h^  again  questioned  the  legality  of  the  court ; 
asserting  that  a  king  could  not  be  tried  by  any  jurisdiction 
upon  earth.    It  was  demanded  that  he  should  flead  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  but  he  was  silent,  and  the  court  again  acyonmed. 
This  same  scene  was  renewed  the  three  following  days,  and  still 
the  king  refused  to  plead:  he  resisted  the  proceedings  of  the 
court,  he  said,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  liberie  of  the 
people  of  England.   In  the  meantime,  the  Rump  had  received 
information  from  Scotland  that  the  parliament  there  dissented 
from  their  proceedings ;  and  Scottish  commisaianers  were  sent 
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to  make  their  solemn  protest  against  all  proceedings  for  bring- 
ing the  king  to  triaL  But  it  was  too  late :  the  wrath  of  the 
king's  judges  was  too  great  to  be  set  aside  bj  arguments  and 
protests.  On  the  sixth  daj^  the  conunissioners  were  engaged 
in  preparing  the  sentence  of  death;  and  on  the  seyenthy 
Charles  was  brought  up  before  them  to  receive  judgment. 
The  robe  which  Braoshaw,  the  president,  wore  on  this 
daj  was  ominous :  it  was  scarlet  Again  Charles  declined 
to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  demanded 
that  he  might  be  heard  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  before  the 
krds  and  commons.  This  demand  was  refused :  it  was  re* 
8ol?ed  to  send  him  to  the  block.  Bradshaw,  stemlj,  with  a 
cM  hearty  delivered  his  sentence:  ''The  court  adjudged 
Charles  Stuart,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  pubuc  ene- 
my to  the  good  people  of  this  nation,  should  be  put  to  death, 
by  severing  his  head  from  his  body."  On  hearing  his  sen* 
tence,  Charles  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said,  **  Will  you 
hear  me  a  word,  sir  ?  ^'  ''  Sir,"  replied  Bradshaw,  sternly, 
''  you  are  not  to  be,  heard  after  sentence."  Then  tummg  to 
the  guards,  he  exclaimed,  ''  Withdraw  your  prisoner,"  He 
retiied,  amidst  cries  for  justice  and  execution :  but  these  cries 
were  only  uttered  by  a  few  of  the  soldiers  and  rabble :  the 
voice  of  the  nation  was  still  in  his  favour.  On  his  trial, 
Bradshaw  asserted  that  the  charge  was  brought  agunst  him 
in  the  name  of  thq  people  of  England ;  but  a  female  voice, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  lady  Faurfax,  cried  aloud,  and  justly^ 
''No^  not  half  the  people!"  He  was  condemned  by  a 
fitction. 

Charles  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt  that  his  doom  was  in- 
evitable, and  he  prepared  to  meet  death  with  Christian  forti- 
tude. Judging  from  the  scenes  which  preceded  his  death, 
adversity  h^  proved  a  blessing  to  him,  by  leading  him  to  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  He  was  attended,  at  his  own  request,  by 
bishop  Juxon,  who  was  with  him  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life.  Hie  time  of  execution  was  fixed  for  the  SOth  of  Janu- 
ary ;  on  the  morning  of  which,  he  exclaimed, ''  Death  is  not 
terrU>le  to  me :  bless  Gk>d,  I  am  prepared."  On  the  scafibld, 
which  was  erected  at  Whitehall^  he  exhibited  the  utmost  for^ 
titude  and  resignation.  After  declaring  his  innocency,  and 
charging  the  two  houses  of  parliament  with  banning  the 
war  f  alluding  to  the  death  of  Strafibrd,  he  said, "  Yet  for  all 
this  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  so  ill  a  Christian  as  not  to 
nj  God's  judgments  are  just  upon  me:  an  unjust  sentence  that 
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1  suffered  to  vske  effect,  is  punished  now  bj  an  unjust  sen- 
tence on  me."  He  declared  that  he  had  forgiven  all  the 
world,  and  even  those  in  particular  who  had  conspired  his 
death.  He  concluded  with  a  prayer  to  God,  that  the  people 
might  take  those  courses  that  were  best  for  the  good  of  the 
kingdom  and  their  own  salvation.  On  laying  his  head  on  the 
block,  he  remarked,  ^'  I  have  a  good  cause  and  a  gracious 
God  on  my  side."  "  You  have  now  but  one  stage  more,"  said 
Juxon ;  ''  the  stage  is  turbulent  and  troublesome,  but  it  is  a 
short  one :  it  will  soon  carry  you  a  very  sreat  way :  it  will 
carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven."  **  I  go,  replied'  GharleS| 
''  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  dis- 
turbance can  take  place."  At  length  the  axe  fell :  the  neck 
was  severed  at  one  blow,  and  a  man  in  a  mask  took  up  the  head 
and  shouted,  "  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor ! "  The  bloody 
deed  was  accompanied  by  a  universal  groan  among  the  spec- 
tators. The  faults  of  the  early  part  of  his  reign  were  lost 
sight  of  by  his  subjects  in  the  contemplation  of  his  sufferings; 
and  feelings  of  bitterness  gave  place  to  commiseration,  pity, 
and  even  admiration. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

Afler  the  execution  of  Charles,  among  the  first  measures 
of  the  Rump  Parliament,  was  that  of  voting  the  house  of 
peers  and  the  office  of  a  king  in  the  nation  to  be  '^  unnecessaiy, 
burdensome,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberty,  safely,  and  pnbuc 
interest  of  the  people?'  Two  acts,  in  conformity  with  lliese 
votes,  were  soon  passed ;  and  an  elaborate  declaration  was 
published  in  English,  Latin,  French,  and  Dutch,  to  explain 
and  justify  the  late  proceedings,  and  the  changing  of  England 
into  a  republic.  A  new  great  seal  had  been  prepared  for  the 
event,  and  this  was  confided,  '*  during  good  behaviour/'  to 
Whitelock,  Keble,  and  Lisle.  Six  of  the  twelve  judges  re- 
fused to  act ;  but  the  others  agreed  to  hold  their  offices,  pro- 
vided the  house  of  commons  would  declare  that  the  funda- 
mental laws  were  not  to  be  abolished.  An  Executive  Council 
of  State  was  established  to  conduct  the  afiairs  of  the  kingdom ; 
it  consisted  of  forty  members,  Bradshaw,  the  king's  stem 
judge,  being  the  president.  The  church  was  a  more  difficult 
matter  to  settle  than  the  state ;  and  therefore  it  was  left 
almost  untouched :  the  Romanists  were  allowed  more  tole- 
ration than  they  had  known  since  the  days  of  queen  Mary* 
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As  for  the  army,  it  remained  under  the  command  of  the  men 
who  had  created  it;  Fairfax  being  still  the  commander-in- 
chief. 

Cromwell  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  Ireland,  where 
he  prosecuted  the  war  with  his  usual  success.  His  oppo- 
nents were  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  O'Neal,  the  latter  of 
whom  headed  the  natiye  Irish.  But  all  opposition  was  vain : 
Cromwell  soon  oTerrun  the  whole  country;  and  by  the  month 
of  May,  1650,  he  returned  to  England,  leaving  a  few  incon- 
siderable garrisons  to  be  reduced  by  Ireton.  After  his  return, 
he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  his  services,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  command  in  Scotland,  where  the  royal 
cause  had  been  espoused,  and  young  Charles  had  been  placed 
on  the  throne.  In  this  campaign  he  was  equally  successful; 
he  defeated  the  royalist  forces  at  Dunbar,  and  again  at  Wor- 
cester, with  great  slaughter ;  and  Charles  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  flight.  This  latter  victory  was  gained  in  Septem- 
ber, 1651,  and  was  what  Cromwell  call^  ''  his  crowning 
mercy."  Charles  escaped,  after  a  variety  of  romantic  ad- 
ventures, to  Feschamp,  in  Normandy. 

Crowned  with  success,  Cromwell  returned  to  London 
in  triumph,  where  he  was  met  by  the  speaker  of  the  house, 
accompanied  by  the  mayor  and  all  the  city  magistrates.  The 
royal  palace  of  Hampton  Court  was  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion, and  shortly  after,  an  estate,  worth  ^,000  per  annum, 
was  voted  to  him.  From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained vague  notions  of  grasping  at  the  supreme  authority* 
His  first  care  was  to  take  advantage  of  his  victories  over  the 
Scots.  An  act  was  passed,  abolishing  royalty  in  Scotland,  and 
annexing  that  kingdom  to  the  commonwealth.  Ireland, 
^t  was  incorporated  with  the  commonwealth ;  and  all  signs 
of  royalty  were  effaced  in  both  these  countries.  Moreover, 
all  the  settlements  in  America  were  obliged  to  submit ;  and 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Scilly,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  were  subju- 
gated. 

Having  thus  reduced  their  native  dominions  to  obedience, 
the  parliament  resolved  to  chastise  the  Dutch.  There  were 
scTeral  causes  which  induced  this  war ;  but  the  two  fact^ 
which  most  contributed  to  it  were  these :  first,  that  the  house 
of  Orange,  closely  allied  by  marriage  to  that  of  Stuart, 
had  exerted  itself  to  avenge  the  late  king's  death,  and  to  re- 
store his  son ;  and  second,  the  English  parliament  had  formed 
the  grand  scheme  of  a  republican  imion,  which  proposed  to 
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join  the  United  Provinces  with  the  commonwealth.  The 
parliament's  chief  dependence  lay  in  the  actiyitj,  skilly  and 
courage  of  Blake,  their  admiral ;  and  that  of  the  Dntch,  in 
their  ramoos  admiral  Van  Tromp,  a  devoted  partisan  of  the 
lionse  of  Orange.  Three  days^  fight  took  place  between  these 
admirals  in  the  Channel^  at  the  close  of  which  Van-Tromp, 
though  not  thoroughly  defeated,  set  sail  for  Holland.  On 
his  return,  the  common  people  in  the  Dutch  provinces  were 
sll  in  an  uproar  and  tumult;  and  the  province  of  Holland, 
without  the  consent  of  the  rest,  sent  over  agents  to  make  over- 
tures for  peace. 

By  this  time,  the  Rump  Parliament  was  fiiUing  into  dis- 
repute and  disrespect  in  the  county.  Cromw^l  took  advan- 
tage of  this  to  further  his  own  ambitious  designs.  He  ureed 
the  members  to  resign  their  power;  while  on  their  part  they 
urged  Cromwell  to  reduce  the  army.  But  in  the  army  lay 
Cromwell's  hopes  and  strength :  it  was  only  by  that  that  he 
could  carry  out  his  designs.  Secure  in  the  attachment  of  the 
soldiers  he  resolved  to  make  one  daring  effort  to  overthrow 
the  Rump.  He  persuaded  the  officers  to  present  a  petition  for 
payment  of  arrears  and  redress  of  grievances.  This  he  knew 
would  be  refused;  but  he  advised  this  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
The  Rump  was  already  highly  offended  at  the  power  of  the 
army;  and  when  this  petition  was  presented,  they  appointed 
a  committee  to  prepare  an  act,  ordaining  that  all  persons  who 
presented  such  petitions  for  the  future  should  be  deemed 
guilty  of  high-treason.  At  the  same  time,  a  committee  of 
the  house  adopted  the  resolution  of  bringing  into  parliament 
a  number  of  Presbyterians,  under  the  name  of  "  Neutrals,'* 
which  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  officers,  and 
of  Cromwell.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Cromwell's  lodgings, 
in  Whitehall,  of  parliament-men  and  officers  of  the  army,  in 
which  it  was  debated  what  expedient  might  be  found  for  car- 
rying on  the  government,  and  putting  a  period  to  the  Rump. 
In  the^midst  of  this  debate,  news  was  brought  from  the  house 
that  the  commons  were  carrying  their  obnoxious  bill  about 
**  Neuters.'*  All  the  members  present  ran  down  to  the  house ; 
and  Cromwell  commanded  some  of  the  officers  to  fetch  a 

Earty  of  soldiers  to  accompany  him.  He  marched  to  the 
ouse  with  a  file  of  musqueteers,  and  leaving  them  in  the 
lobby,  he  went  straight  to  his  seat,  where  he  sat  some  time  in 
silence.  At  length,  when  the  speaker  was  about  to  put  the 
motion,  he  exclaimed  to  one  near  him :  **  Now  is  the  time : 
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I  most  do  it'^  He  sat  down,  paused  for  a  mimite^  and  then 
removing  his  hat  from  his  head,  began  a  violent  speech  on 
the  question  before  the  house*  He  was  reminded  that  his 
language  was  not  parliamentarj.  '^  I  know  it/'  he  exclaim- 
ed; and  rushing  m>m  his  seat,  he  walked  up  and  down,  re» 
proaching  the  members  personally.  Pointing  at  Vane,  he 
observed,  *^  One  person  might  have  prevented  idl  this;  but  he 
18  a  juggler,  and  hath  not  so  much  as  common  honesty.  But 
the  Lo^  has  dope  with  him,  and  chosen  worthier  instru- 
ments to  carry  on  his  work."  Vane  and  others  remonstrated. 
"Fil  put  an  end  to  your  prating,"  shouted  Cromwell :  "  you 
are  no  parliament :  1*11  put  an  end  to  your  sitting.  Get  you 
eone!  Give  place  to  honester  men."  Then  stamping  with 
his  foot  heavily  upon  the  floor,  the  mnsqueteers  rushed  in 
and  surrounded  him.  Cromwell  now  oniered  Harrison,  a 
fifih-monarchy-man,  to  fetch  the  speaker  from  his  chair;  and 
pointing  to  the  mace,  which  lay  upon  the  table,  he  exclaimed, 
'* Take  away  that  bauble!"  Sir  Harry  Vane  remonstrated 
witli  him  on  his  conduct.  ''Sir  Hany  Vane,"  retorted 
Cromwell,  "  sir  Harry  Vane,  the  Lord  deliver  me  from  sir 
Hany  Vane !"  The  house  was  soon  cleared ;  and  when  they 
vere  all  gone  the  doors  were  locked,  and  Cromwell  walked 
back  to  Whitehall  with  the  keys  in  his  pocket.  ^  When  I 
went  to  the  house,*'  said  he  to  the  persons  assembled  there, 
^  I  did  not  think  to  have  done  this;  but  perceiving  the  Spirit 
of  God  strong  upon  me,  I  would  no  longer  consult  flesh  and 
bk)od.'*  It  was  rather  the  spirit  of  ambition  that  dictated 
his  conduct 

Cromwell  and  his  party  now  busied  themselves  in  consul- 
tations  about  a  new  government  and  governors :  it  was,  how- 
ever, nearly  three  months  before  it  was  known  what  sort  of 
persons  Cromwell  would  select  to  hold  under  him  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  nation.  At  that  time  one  hundred  and 
thirty-mne  persons  for  the  counties  of  £ngland,  six  each  for 
Wales  and  Ireland,  and  five  for  Scotland,  were  summoned 
hy  writ,  which  was  issued  in  his  own  name,  to  meet  in  the 
council-chamber  at  Whitehall,  as  the  British  parliament. 
|here  were  many  men  of  good  family  and  of  military  distinc- 
tion at  this  assembly ;  but,  mixed  with  them,  were  persons  of 
inferior  rank,  who  were  chosen  for  their  dislike  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, and  their  influence  over  the  common  people.  One 
of  the  most  noted  of  the  latter  class  was  one  Barebone,  a 
^^^  in  leather,  whose  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
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whole  parliament^  though  the  more  common  appellation  for 
this  assemblage  was  "  The  Little  Parliament"  These  mem- 
bers being  seated  round  the  council-table,  Cromwell  made  a 
long  and  devout  speech,  in  which  he  assured  them  that  they 
had  '^  a  clear  call  to  take  upon  them  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  commonwealth/'  Francis  Rouse  was  chosen  speaker, 
and  they  resolved  to  call  themselves  "  The  Parliament  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England." 

It  was  stipulated  by  Cromwell  that  this  parliament  should 
not  sit  longer  than  the  Srd  of  November,  lo54,  and  that  three 
months  before  the  dissolution  they  should  make  choice  of 
their  successors.  But  long  before  that  period  arrived  the 
Little  Parliament  was  broken  up  by  the  power  that  created 
it.  Its  members  were  found  to  be  too  just  for  Cromwell. 
They  voted  the  abolition  of  the  high  court  of  chancery ;  they 
nominated  commissioners  to  preside  in  the  courts  of  justice ; 
and  they  aimed  a  death-blow  at  tithes,  without  taking  any 
care  to  provide  for  an  equivalent.  Other  projects  were  enter- 
tained by  them  which  alarmed  Cromwell ;  and,  five  months 
after  their  first  meeting,  they  were  required  to  dissolve  them- 
selves, and  surrender  their  trust  into  his  hands.  Some  of  the 
members  were  refractory;  and  colonel  White  was  sent  to 
clear  the  house  of  such  as  remained  there.  One  Moyer  was 
in  the  chair  when  the  colonel  arrived,  and,  being  asked  what 
they  did  there,  he  replied,  gravely,  that  they  were  seeking 
the  Lord.  "  Then,"  said  the  colonel,  "  may  you  go  else- 
where ;  for  to  my  certain  knowledge  the  Lord  has  not  been 
here  these  many  years." 

A  council  of  officers  was  now  held,  in  which  it  was  resolved 
to  have  a  commonwealth  in  a  sinoje  person;  and  that  that 
person  should  be  the  lord-general  Cromwell,  under  the  title 
and  dignity  of  Lord-Protector  of  England,  Scotland,'  and 
Ireland.  As  lord-protector,  Cromwell,  on  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, proceeded  from  Whitehall  to  the  Chancery-court, 
attended  by  all  the  principal  officers  in  the  kingdom,  both 
civil  and  military.  At  this  court  a  long  document  in  parch- 
ment was  read,  containing  the  power  with  which  he  was  to 
be  invested,  and  the  rules  by  which  he  was  to  govern  the 
three  nations.  The  document  declared  that  the  supreme 
legislative  powers  should  be  and  reside  in  the  lord-protector 
and  the  people  assembled  in  parliament ;  that  all  writs,  pro- 
cesses, commissions,  patents,  &c.,  should  run  in  the  lord-pro- 
tector's name;  that  ne  should  govern  in  ^11  things  by  thQ 
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adyioe  of  his  councQ^  and  according  to  the  present  instrument 
and  laws;  that  the  military  and  navy  snouldy  during  the 
sitting  of  parliament,  be  in  his  and  their  hands,  but,  in  the 
interval,  in  his  and  the  council's  only ;  that  he  and  the  council 
should  have  the  power  of  making  war  and  peace  upon  foreign 
princes ;  and  that  he  should  be  &clared  lord-protector  of  the 
commonwealth  for  life.  Cromwell  signed  the  document,  and 
promised  not  to  violate  or  infringe  the  matters  and  things 
contained  therein;  and  on  the  following  day  the  lord-pro* 
lector  was  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  in  the  palace* 
yard,  at  Westminster,  and  the  Royal-exchange,  and  other 
places  in  the  city.  Thus  the  government  of  England  was 
converted  into  a  republic  with  a  chief  magistrate  at  its  head. 

In  the  meantime  the  English  fleet  had  ^'  outrumped  Van 
Tromp.'*  On  the  25th  of  May  Van  Tromp,  the  Neptune 
of  the  Dutch,  again  appeared  in  the  Downs,  having  under 
his  command  a  fleet  of  more  than  one  hundred  ships.  On 
the  2nd  of  June  Monk  and  Dean  engaged  him ;  and  on  the 
3rd  Blake  came  up  and  decided  the  action.  The  Dutch  lost 
seventeen  of  their  ships,  and  besides  the  slain,  more  than  one 
thousand  were  made  prisoners.  Van  Tromp,  however,  acain 
got  to  sea  on  the  2oth  of  July,  with  a  fleet  of  one  hun£*ed 
and  twenty  sail.  Monk  now  commanded  in  chief,  and  on 
the  31st  the  two  fleets  engaged  with  an  excess  of  fury  rarely 
equalled.  In  the  midst  of  the  battle  Van  Tromp  was  slain, 
and  the  hearts  of  his  men  then  failed :  consternation  seized 
the  whole  fleet,  and  the  seamen  turned  the  prows  of  their 
ships  towards  Holland.  Thirty  Dutch  ships  were  captured ; 
and  this  battle  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

The  first  acts  of  Cromwell  on  his  exaltation  to  the  lord- 
protectorship  were  those  of  a  king.  Early  in  1654  he  entered 
into  alliances  with  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  He  made 
several  new  appointments  in  the  courts  of  law,  among  which 
was  that  of  the  great  sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  was  put  on  the 
bench  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Thurloe,  the  friend  of  Milton, 
was  also  made  secretary  of  state.  Cromwell  ruled  absolutely ; 
but  at  the  same  time  both  his  life  and  authority  were  in 
danger.  A  man  named  Gerrard  engaged  with  Charles  II. 
to  surprise  and  murder  him ;  but  ms  plot  was  discovered  a 
few  hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  its  execution,  and  he  and 
one  of  his  accomplices  sufiered  death.  His  authority  was 
threatened  by  some  of  the  republican  officers  of  the  army, 
who  bad  prayed  with  him  and  fought  with  him^  but  a  few 
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of  the  moit  distineuiBlied  of  these  men  were  imprisoned^  and 
the  rest  submitted  to  his  authority.  In  Scotland,  the  High* 
landers,  generally,  defied  Cromwell's  power;  but  they  were 
reduced  to  obedience  by  general  Monk,  who  was  re-appointed 
to  the  chief  command  in  that  country  for  the  porpose  of 
reducing  them  to  submission. 

Cromwell's  first  parliament  met  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
on  which  occasi<m  he  addressed  them  from  a  chahr  of  sti^, 
which  was  as  like  a  throne  as  it  might  well  be.  In  his 
speech  he  inyeigfaed  against  the  anarchic  principles  oi  the 
levellers,  and  the  &ntastic  opinions  of  the  fifiii-monarchy- 
men ;  referred  to  the  successful  termination  of  the  war  with 
the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch ;  and  eulogized  the  measures 
of  kit  govemment.  The  members  elected  thar  old  speaker, 
Lenthafl;  and  their  very  first  proceeding  was  to  call  in 
question  the  recent  instrument  of  government  which  had 
made  Cromwell  lord-protector.  For  eight  days  speeches  were 
made  against  the  power  of  government  b^g  in  the  hands  of 
one  man ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  Cromwell  called  tiie 
members  together,  and  gave  them  to  understand  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  such  a  question.  His  calling  was  from 
God,  and  his  testimony  from  the  people ;  and  God  and  the 
people  alone  should  take  it  from  him.  He  presented  to 
them  a  test,  declaring  that  they  must  all  sign  it  before  they 
went  into  the  house  any  more.  This  test  read  thus : — **  I  do 
hereby V  promise  and  engage  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the 
lord-protector,  and  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  not  to  propose  or  give  nry  consent  to  alter 
the  government  as  it  is  settled  m  one  pmon  and  a  paiita- 
ment.'^  Three  out  of  four  hundred  ngned  this  instrument; 
but  still  parliament  was  refractory :  they  did  nothing.  During 
the  five  months  of  their  sitting  they  did  not  present  a  single 
bill  to  the  protector,  nor  did  they  honour  him  with  the  slight- 
est communication,  or  vote  him  a  single  sixpence  far  meeting 
the  expenses  of  the  government.  Cromwell  dissolved  his 
parliament  on  the  22nd  of  January,  on  which  occasion  he 
bitterly  reproached  the  members  for  their  conduct.  He  re- 
gretted, he  said,  that  they  should  have  lost  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity of  establishiiig  a  rational  government^  equally  remiOTed 
from  the  extremes  of  monarclnr  on  Uie  one  hand,  and  of  de- 
mocracy on  the  other.  ''  As  1  may  not  take  notice/'  he  ooit* 
tinned,  ^^  of  what  you  have  been  doing,  so  I  think  I  have  a 
great  liberty  to  tell  yoa  that  I  do  not  know  what  you  have 
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been  doing ;  that  I  do  boI  knovr  whether  jovl  lave  bean  alive 
or  dead.  I  have  not  once  heard  from  you  in  aU  this  time* 
I  have  not;  and  that  yoa  all  know/'  In  conclusion,  he  told 
the  membersi  that  wlule  thej  had  been  discossing  abstract 
principles  of  government,  the  rojalist  and  levelling  factions 
d^  &ad  beenthreateningto  subvert  aU  liberty,  and  aU  right 
reagion. 

Nor  were  these  dangers  now  past.  A  fiew  davs  after  the 
dissolution  of  parHament  a  plot  was  discovered,  wherein  many 
of  the  king's  party  and  some  of  the  levelling  party  were  en* 
gaged  and  acting  in  strange  concert.  The  conspiracy  was 
formed  to  bring  in  the  king ;  and  it  so  far  took  effect  that 
sevo^  armed  parties  appeared  in  different  counties:  these 
were  all  defeated,  and  several  of  the  ringleaders  were  taken 
and  executed*  Cromwell  now  rose  to  the  height  of  his 
power.  Spain  and  France  both  courted  his  friendshtpi  and 
sought  his  alliance:  these  nations  were  at  war  with  each 
elfaer,  and  France  was  the  successful  suitor.  Before  signing 
a  treaty,  however,  with  the  French  eovemment,  Cromwell 
required  its  interference  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Wal- 
denses,  a  Protestant  people  dwelling  in  the  upper  valleys  of 
Piedmont.  Mazarin,  the  French  mmister,  obtained  from  the 
court  of  Savoy  a  solemn  engagement  to  allow  the  Protestant 
monntaioeers  liberty  of  conscience;  and  then  Cromwell 
fiidshed  his  treaty  with  '<  his  brother"  of  Franoe.  Recently 
he  had  sent  a  gallant  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Penn,  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  Jamaica  was  captured.  The  king  of 
Spain  resented  this  attack  on  his  territories,  by  laying  an  em* 
baigo  on  £ngiish  ships;  and  at  the  same  time  Qromwell 
signed  his  treaty  with  the  French  monarch,  he  issued  a  deda* 
mdon  of  war,  in  confederacy  with  him,  against  Spain. 

Cromwell  called  his  Uiird  parliament  on  the  17th  of  SeiH 
tember,  1656.  This  assembly  was  more  subservient  to  his  will : 
sioney  was  voted  and  bills  were  passed  as  the  lord*protector 
desired.  On  the  23rd  of  February,  1657,  they  proceeded 
BtUl  ftirther  to  show  their  attachment  to  Crmnwell:  they 
voted  ym  a  hussble  address,  urging  him  to  assume  a  higher 
tMe;  to  put  himedf  at  the  heid  tx*  a  government  with  two 
hooses  of  partiament  Some  republican  and  military  mem« 
bcrs  opposed  tfak  address;  but  it  was  carried  by  a  huge  ma- 
jority, and  the  piq>er  was  presented  to  Cromwell  by  the 
speaJcer  and  the  house.  Six  or  seven  members  were  ap- 
painted  to  urge  him  to  assume  the  title  of  king;  but  Cronif 
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well  paused:  he  did  not  find  it  his  daty  to  Gk>d  and  the 
country  to  accept  the  proffered  tide,  and  he  desired  time  to 
reflect  upon  this  part  of  the  address.  At  the  same  time  he 
gave  his  billing  consent  to  that  clause  which  recalled  into 
existence  die  house  of  peers. 

In  the  meantime  the  fifth-monarchy-men  had  resolyed 
that  there  should  be  no  king  but  Jesus,  and  no  parliament 
but  a  sanhedrim  of  saints,  which  was  to  consist  of  tnemselves. 
This  plot  was  detected,  and  many  of  the  conspirators  ar- 
rested, some  of  whom  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  dis* 
covery  of  this  plot  interrupted  the  proceedings  about  the 
petition  and  advice,  and  the  kii^ly  title ;  but  they  were  after* 
wards  renewed.  It  appears  that  Cromwell  became  satbfied 
in  his  private  judgment  that  he  should  take  the  title  of  king; 
but,  as  he  feared  a  mutiny  and  defection  of  a  great  part  of 
the  army,  he  thought  it  better  to  refuse  the  honour:  at 
the  same  time,  he  consented  to  be  inaugurated  as  lord-pro' 
tector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, which  ceremony  was  performed  with  pomp  and  circum- 
stances little  inferior  to  those  which  attend  a  coronation. 
Having  received  this  honour,  he  prorogued  the  sitting  of  par- 
liament to  the  next  January. 

Soon  after  Cromweirs  inauguration  he  was  afflicted  by* 
receiving  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  brave  admiral  Blake« 
**  The  last  part  he  ever  acted  in  a  sea  of  blood/'  says  a  quaint 
old  writer,  '^  was  against  the  Spaniards  at  Santa  Cruz,  where, 
with  twenty-five  sail,  he  fought  with  seven  forts,  a  castle^ 
and  sixteen  ships,  many  of  them  being  of  greater  fiiroe 
than  most  of  those  ships  Blake  carried  in  against  them ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  opposition,  he  soon  silenced  the  enemy, 
and  brought  his  fleet  back  again  to  the  coast  of  Spain  full 
fraught  with  honour."  His  constitution,  howeyer,  was  now 
worn  out  by  incessant  action  and  disease;  and  he  ^'who 
would  never  strike  to  any  other  enemy,  struck  his  topmast 
to  death."  He  died  as  he  was  entering  Plymouth  SovaA^ 
and  was  buried  in  Henry  YII  th's  chapel. 

Parliament  met,  according  to  their  adjournment,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1658.  By  this  time  Cromwell  had  provided 
his  peers  who  were  to  make  up  the  other  house :  in  all  there 
were  sixty  peers.  Some  of  these  were  noblemen,  knights,  and 
gentiemen  of  ancient  family  and  good  estates :  the  rest  were 
tor  the  most  part  colonels  and  officers  of  the  army.  They 
were  summoned  by  the  same  form  of  writs  which  had  {c9% 
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merly  been  used  for  calling  the  peers  to  parliament ;  bat  of  all 
the  members  of  the  old  House  of  Lords,  who  had  been 
named,  only  one  answered  to  the  summons.  The  session  was 
opened  according  to  the  ancient  and  royal  form,  Cromwell 
addressing  the  members  as  ''  My  lords  and  gentlemen/' 
The  step,  however,  which  Cromwell  took  in  creating  the 
house  of  lords  as  an  int^ral  part  of  the  constitution  in  the 
commonwealth  proved  to  be  hostile  to  his  own  interests. 
B^  this  creation  of  peers  he  had  left  himself  in  a  miserable 
minority  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  had  sown  the  seeds 
of  discord  between  the  two  houses.  The  commons  were  ar- 
rayed against  the  lords,  and  the  lords  against  the  Commons ; 
and  Cromwell,  to  put  an  end  to  their  strifes,  dissolved  par- 
liament, after  it  had  sat  only  fourteen  days. 

The  protector  was  never  in  so  much  danger  as  at  this  mo- 
ment The  republicans  and  their  friends  were  ready  to  take 
up  arms :  the  army  was  murmuring  for  want  of  pay ;  the 
royalists  were  combining  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.; 
the  levellers  and  fifth-monarchy-men  were  pledging  their 
services  to  the  royalists;  and  colonel  Silas  Titus,  by  a 
fiunotts  tract,  entitled  *'  Sailing  no  Murder,"  was  inviting  all 
patriots  to  assassination,  proclaiming  that  the  greatest  benefit 
any  Englishman  could  do  his  country  would  be  to  murder 
Cromwell.  The  protector,  moreover,  at  this  time  was  severely 
indisposed :  his  iron  constitution  was  giving  way  under  the 
effect  of  labour,  anxiety,  and  grief.  Yet,  sidk  and  dispirited 
as  he  was,  he  was  able  to  control  his  enemies.  He  called  a 
meeting  of  officers ;  harangued  the  city  and  common-council; 
beheaded  Dr.  Hewit  and  sir  Henry  Slingsby ;  threw  other 
plotters  into  prison,  and  hanged  three  that  were  taken  with 
arms  in  Gheapside.  His  wars  abroad,  also,  were  prosecuted 
^th  success.  His  troops  last  year  had  joined  the  French 
army  under  Turenne,  and  had  taken  Mardick,  in  Spanish 
Flanders ;  and  this  year  they  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Spaniards  commanded  by  Don  Juan  and  the  duke  of  York, 
and  had  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Dunkirk,  which,  according 
to  the  treaty,  was  delivered  to  Cromwell  and  wdl  garrisoned 
with  Englishmen  by  Lockhart,  his  general  in  the  Low 
Coontnes. 

The  victories  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  English  and 
French  drew  the  two  countries  into  closer  alliance  than  ever. 
Messengers  arrived  in  London  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
protector,  and  mumed  highly  satisfied  with  thdr  reception 
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They  had  scarcely  ^parted,  howeyer,  when  a  less  welccHne 
messenger  arrived  at  the  court  of  Cromwell — ^'  Death  itself, 
who  came  to  require  of  him  what  was  his  doe  by  nature." 
The  first  symptoms  of  his  last  iUness  appeared  upon  the  death 
of  his  daughter,  lady  Claypole,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and 
whose  end  is  thought  to  have  hastened  his  dissolution.  His 
distemper  was  a  tertian  ague,  which  for  a  week  threatened 
no  danger.  In  the  interval  of  the  fits  he  was  able  to  walk 
abroad ;  but  his  malady  gained  rapidly  upon  him,  and,  during 
the  night  of  the  2nd  of  December,  less  than  a  month  after  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  he  was  assured  that  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching. In  the  course  of  that  night  he  declared,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  mur  or  five  of  the  council,  that  *^  my  lord  Richard,"  his 
son,  should  be  his  successor.  On  the  following  morning  he  was 
speechless ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  day,  which  he  accounted 
his  happiest  day,  being  the  anniyersary  of  his  yictories  at 
Worcester  and  Dunbar,  he  died.  He  was  then  in  the  6(Hh 
year  ofhisaffe. 

Richard  Cromwell  was  proclaimed  protector  first  in  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  and  ^n  in  all  the  chief  cities  and 
towns  in  England,  and  at  Dunkirk,  and  in  all  other  posses- 
sions abroad.  Addresses  poured  in  to  him  declaring  great 
satisfaction  in  his  succession.  The  nagbbouring  prinees, 
also,  sent  ministers  to  condole  with  him  on  the  death  of  his 
fiither,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  peaceable  assumption 
of  authority.  Moreover  the  army  serving  in  Flanders,  the 
officers  of  the  navy,  and  general  Monk  and  his  officers  in 
Scotland,  all  acknowledged  his  power,  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  stand  by  him.  Not  a  dog,  says  Tnurloe,  wagged 
his  tongue  against  him.  But  Richard  Cromwell  was  no  sol- 
dier^ and  was  destitute  of  h%h  oommamding  powers  of  any 
kind.  Haying  Hv^d  a  retired  life,  he  was  dmost  a  strauper 
to  that  soldiery  oya-  whom  his  father  had  held  ttuboaaded 
influence.  The  payment  of  the  troops,  likewise,  was  some* 
what  in  arrears ;  and  Richard  found  tne  ooSm  of  the  stale 
empty,  so  that  he  could  not  satisfy  their  demands :  the  mili- 
^uy,  therefore,  soon  displayed  symptoms  of  discontaiit  He 
nominated  his  brother-in-law,  Fleetwood,  to  the  command  of 
the  army ;  but  that  general  was  not  satisfied  with  this  dig* 
nity :  he  secretly  encouraged  a  petition  which  was  drawn  up 
ana  presented  to  Richard,  requiring  him  to  give  up  ids  con* 
trol  over  the  army,  which  was  reused*  Causes  of  diseon- 
tent  multiphed.    On  the  advioe  of  ThurJo^  the  profiador 
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caQed  a  parliament  on  the  27th  of  Janoarjry  1650.  Boik 
bouses  met  on  that  day^  and  the  oommons  proceeded  imm&> 
diatelj  to  debate  and  question  the  bill  of  recognition  of  his 
liighness  to  be  lord-protector;  and  to  take  into  consideration 
the  constitution  of  parliament  in  two  houses,  and  the  inexp^ 
diency  and  peril  of  allowing  *^  the  other  house."  The  act  of 
recM^itiou  was  passed,  and  the  question  whether  the  house 
of  commons  should  transact  business  with  the  persons  sitting 
in  die  other  house  as  with  a  house  of  parliament,  was  carried 
in  the  affirmatiye ;  but  at  the  same  tune  it  was  denied  any 
claims  of  peerage  or  any  negative  voioe*  A  fierce  attack 
was  then  made  upon  the  late  administration;  but  the  army 
nut  an  end  to  these  proceedings  by  joining?  with  the  repub- 
licaa  section  to  overthrow  the  present  parliament  The 
anny  was  now  divided  into  three  Actions,  the  weakest  of 
which  adhered  to  Richard,  and  the  strongest  was  con* 
trolled  by  Lamb^ :  it  was  the  latter  section  of  the  army 
which  supported  the  republicans.  A  general  council  of  its 
officers  voted  that  the  command,  of  the  army  should  be  put 
intp  better  hands,  and  that  every  officer  should  declare  nis 
approval  of  the  conduct  of  the  army  and  the  proceedings 
^inst  the  late  Charles  Stuart,  or  resign  his  commission, 
rariiament  declared  that  the  meeting  of  officers  was  illegal, 
aod  on  this  the  Lambertians,  or  the  Wallingford-house  party, 
drew  up  a  representation  to  Richard,  which  set  forth  their 
want  of  pay,  the  insolence  of  their  enemies,  and  their  designs 
to  rain  the  army  and  the  good  old  cause.  This  was  the  be« 
gianing  of  Richard's  &11.  The  quarrel  continued,  and,  to 
please  the  army,  Richard  was  compelled  to  dissolve  the  par- 
Wient.  Fleetwood,  Iiambert,  aaid  the  general  councU  of 
offica!S,  now  restored  the  Rump:  a  declaration  was  pub- 
lished, inviting  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  who 
had  continued  sitting  till  Oliver  CromwelFs  ejectrarat  of 
them,  1653,  to  return  to  the  exercise  and  dischai^e  of  their 
tnut.  Thils  invitation  was  accepted :  the  Rump  assembled, 
uuder  the  protection  of  the  army,  and  passed  a  declaration 
toaehing  tliueir  purpose  to  secure  ihe  property  and  liberty  of 
the  people,  without  any  single  person,  protectorship,  kinff** 
ship,  or  house  of  peers.  Richard  Cromwell  now  prudent^ 
>etued  from  public  life :  he  signed  Ids  abdication  of  office  at 
Hampton-Court  But  the  Rump  and  the  army  did  not  long 
act  in  concert :  quarrds  arose  between  the  two  parties,  and  in 
the  end  the  Rump  was  disserved  by  the  power  which  had 
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agun  called  it  into  ezistence.  Lambert  and  a  body  of  troops' 
stationed  tbemselves  in  the  streets  leading  to  Westminster- 
hall,  and  as  the  members  proceeded  to  the  house  they  were 
intercepted  and  sent  home.  The  council  of  officers  now  sent 
one  of  their  body  to  Monk,  in  Scotland,  and  another  to  Lud- 
low, in  Ireland,  to  desire  their  concurrence  in  their  measures : 
nominated  a  committee  of  safety;  appointed  Lambert  major- 
seneral  of  the  forces  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and  tnen 
kept  a  day  of  humiliation  in  Whitehall-chapel. 

While  this  contest  was  going  on  with  the  army  and  the 
parliament,  numerous  plots  and  riots  were  raised  by  the 
royalists.  Several  conflicts  took  place  between  the  royalist 
forces  and  the  parliamentarians,  the  latter  of  whom  were. uni- 
formly victorious.  At  length,  however,  the  afikirs  of  royalty 
assumed  a  more  favourable  aspect.  This  was  chiefly  brought 
about  by  general  Monk,  one  of  Cromwell's  most  able  gene- 
rals. Monk,  who  was  courted  and  feared  by  both  parties, 
b^an  to  play  his  own  game.  He  had  been  a  royalist  before 
he  became  a  parliamentarian,  and  now  he  resolved  to  become 
a  royalist  again.  Sixteen  days  aflter  the  suppression  of  the 
Rump,  the  officers  of  the  army  received  a  letter  from  him, 
expressive  of  his  dissatisl^tion  at  their  late  proceedings.  At 
the  same  time  intelligence  arrived  that  he  had  secured  Ber- 
wick for  himself,  and  was  on  his  route  towards  London. 
Lambert  was  instantly  appointed  to  command  in  the  north ; 
and  messengers  were  sent  to  persuade  Monk  to  retire.  In 
the  meanwhile.  Monk  sent  to  assure  the  leaders  of  the  Rump 
that  his  sole  object  was  to  relieve  parliament  from  military 
oppression :  he  was  still,  he  said,  a  Mend  to  liberty  and  the 
commonwealth.  But  if  the  Rump  believed  him,  the  council 
of  officers  did  not:  they  felt  that  his  design  was  to  restore 
Charles.  Great  commotions  followed ;  in  the  midst  of  which 
Monk  was  intent  upon  maturing  his  plans.  He  and  certain  of 
the  army  demanded  a  parliament,  which  assembled  on  the 
S6th  of  December,  ^d  now  sudden  and  rapid  changes 
took  place.  The  first  measures  of  this  parliament  were  to 
dismiss  the  Lambertian  officers  firom  their  commands,  and  to 
make  Monk  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales.  This  was  effected  by  the  Pres- 
byterian party,  whose  influence  in  this  parliament  was  pre- 
dominant Soon  after  this.  Monk  entered  London  in  state, 
and  the  "  godly  and  right-minded  soldiers  "  he  brought  with 
him  from  Scotland  occupied  the  city  and  its  environs*    His 
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intentioDs  were  soon  made  known.  ^'  It  pleased  hinii"  says 
Whitelocke,  ^*  that  the  secluded  members  of  the  Long  Par* 
liamcnt  should  sit  again,  and  neither  Haslerig,  Scot,  nor  any 
of  that  party  could  prevail  with  him  to  the  contrary."  The 
secluded  members  took  their  seats  in  the  house  on  the  21st  of 
Febraaiy,  and  the  members  of  the  Rump  then  gave  up  the 
field  to  the  Presbyterians  without  a  struggle.  This  majority 
now  voted  that  Monk  should  be  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  that  all  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament  since  their  seclusion  should  be  null 
and  void ;  that  Presbyterianism  should  be  the  sole  religion ; 
and  that  the  league  and  covenant  should  be  posted  up  m  all 
churches,  without  any  amendment  or  alteration.  They  then 
])a88ed  an  act  for  dissolving  the  parliament;  writs  were  is- 
sued for  a  new  one ;  and  when  this  new  parliament  met  ne- 
gotiations were  set  on  foot  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
Lords  and  commons  vied  with  each  other  in  loyalty ;  and  the 
people  united  with  them  in  restoring  the  monarch  to  his 
thrnie.  All  seemed  to  think  that  neither  peace  nor  protec- 
tion were  to  be  obtained  till  the  ancient  constitution  was  re- 
established. Charles  heartily  responded  to  Monk's  invita- 
tion, and  bells  and  bonfires  proclaimed  the  joy  of  the  nation, 
when  it  was  known  that ''  the  king,  the  glory  of  England, 
was  coming  home  again."  Charles  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
at  Westminster-hall  gate,  on  the  8th  of  May ;  the  lords  and 
commons  standing  bareheaded  by  the  heralds  when  the  pro- 
clamation was  made. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   RELIGION,    GOVERNMENT,    LITERATURE,     ARTS,   COM- 
HBRCB,   MANNERS  AND   CUSTOMS,  BTC.   OF  THIS   PERIOD. 

The  pacific  reign  of  James  I.  was  a  series  of  theological 
disputes,  in  which  he  showed  himself  more  the  theologian 
than  the  monarch.  The  disputes  between  the  church  and  the 
Puritans  induced  him  to  call  a  conference  at  Hampton-Court, 
on  pretence  of  finding  expedients  which  might  reconcile  both 
Parties.  .But  James  had  no  such  end  in  view  as  reconciling 
differences.    He  sided  from  the  first  with  the  church.    On 
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the  first  day  of  the  conference,  he  declared  that  he  saw  as  yet 
no  cause  so  much  to  alter  and  change  anything,  as  to  confirm 
that  which  he  found  well  settled  already.  Fersonal  vanity 
was  the  ruling  motive  for  his  calling  this  conference :  he  thank- 
ed God,  he  said,  **  for  bringing  him  into  the  promised  land, 
where  religion  was  purely  professed ;  where  he  sat  among 
grave,  learned,  and  reverend  men ;  not  as  before  elsewhere, 
a  kms  without  state,  without  honour,  without  order,  where 
beardless  boys  would  brave  him  to  the  &ce."  He  had 
called  the  assembly,  he  continued,  with  no  purpose  of 
either  making  or  permitting  any  innovation  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  church,  but  simply  to  examine  and  endeavour 
to  cure  any  corruptions  that  might  have  grown  up  therein. 
The  Puritans,  therefore,  had  no  reason  to  expect  any  favour 
at  the  hands  of  king  James:  their  case  was  prejudged. 
They  began  the  conference  by  demanding,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  should  be  re- 
vised; that  the  cap  and  surplice,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  bap- 
tism, baptism  by  women,  coi)firmation,  the  use  of  the  ring  in 
marriage,  the  reading  the  Apocrypha,  the  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  should  all  be  set  aside ;  that  non-residence  and 
pluralities  should  not  be  suffered ;  and  that  unnecessary  ex- 
communications, and  the  obligation  of  subscribing  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  should  cease.  The  bishops  made  their 
chief  stand  upon  the  ceremonies,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  the  Articles.  Some  of  them  argued  at  great 
length;  and  then,  without  hearing  the  replies  of  the  Puritans, 
James  himself  took  up  the  argument,  and  combated  for  the 
Anglican  orthodoxy,  in  a  mixed  strain  of  pedantry,  solem- 
nity, levity,  and  buffoonery.  One  or  two  specimens  of  his 
oratory  will  suffice ;  for  as  he  loved  speaking,  and  was  in  his 
element  whilst  disputing,  it  would  be  endless  to  relate  all  that 
he  said.  Dr.  Reynolds  having  stated  his  objections  to  the 
Apocrypha,  and  particularly  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  the 
king  called  for  a  Bible,  expounded  a  chapter  in  Ecclesiasti- 
cus in  his  own  way,  and  then,  turning  to  the  applauding  lords, 
remarked,  "  What  trow  ye  make  these  men  so  angry  with 
Ecclesiasticus  ?  by  my  soul  I  think  he  was  a  bishop,  or  they 
would  never  use  him  so."  The  bishops  smiled ;  the  courtiers 
grinned ;  and  the  Puritans  were  abashed.  In  answer  to  a 
question  started  by  the  Puritans,  how  far  an  ordinance  of  the 
church  could  bind  without  impeaching  Christian  liberty,  he 
said,  **  he  would  not  argue  that  point,  out  answer  therein  as 
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kings  were  wont  to  do  in  paf1iament|  le  toy  s'avisera"  He 
then  told  a  Btoiy  about  a  Scottish  preacher,  who  had  told 
him  that  matters  of  ceremonj  in  the  chnrch  ought  to  be  left 
in  Christian  Kberty  to  every  man.  "  But/*  he  added,  **  I 
will  have  none  of  that:  I  will  have  one  doctrine,  and  one 
discipline,-— one  religion  in  substance  and  in  ceremony."  He 
soon,  however,  let  oui  that  worldly  motives  dictated  this  pr^ 
ference  of  episcopacy  to  presbytery.  "If/*  said  he,  "Vou 
aim  at  a  Scottish  presbytery,  it  agreeth  with  monarchy  as  God 
with  Satan.  Then  Jac£,  and  Tom,  and  Will,  and  Dick 
shall  meet,  and  at  their  pleasure  censure  me  and  my  council, 
and  all  our  proceedings.  Will  shall  stand  up  and  say,  *  It 
must  be  thus  :*  Dick  shall  reply  and  say,  *  Nay,  marry,  but  we 
will  have  it  thus ;'  and  thererore  here  I  must  once  more  re- 
iterate my  former  speech,  and  say,  le  roy  s'aviseraJ'  The 
last  demand  of  the  Puritans  was,  that  all  the  clergy  of  each 
diocese  should  meet  in  an  episcopal  synod,  where  the  bishop 
presiding,  they  should  determine  all  such  matters  as  could 
not  be  decided  in  subordinate  assemblies.  This  amounted  at 
most  only  to  a  demand  for  such  a  combination  of  presbvteiy 
and  episcopacy  as  had  been  already  established  in  Scotland. 
"  Stay,"  said  James,  in  reply  to  this  demand, "  stay,  I  pray 
you,  for  one  seven  years,  before  yon  demand  that  of  me ; 
and  then,  if  you  find  me  pursy  and  fat,  and  my  windpipe 
8tu£Ped,  I  will  perhaps  hearKen  to  you :  for  let  that  govern- 
ment be  once  up,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  kept  in  breath :  then 
shall  we  all  of  us  have  work  enough ;  both  our  hands  full.  But, 
Dr.  Reynolds,  till  you  find  that  I  grow  lazy,  let  that  alone." 
I^is  conference  left  no  doubt  that  Jalnes  possessed  a  thorough 
aversion  to  puritanism,  and  that  he  was  wholly  inclined  to 
^iscopacy.  In  all  his  proclamations,  in  his  speeches  in  par- 
liament, and  in  the  whole  course  of  his  government,  he 
avowed  his  determination  to  enforce  a  conformity  as  strict  as 
^t  maintained  by  Elizabeth.  In  1617  he  even  attempted 
to  establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland ;  but  the  zeal  of  the  peo- 
ple in  that  country  baffled  his  design.  His  son  and  successor, 
Charles,  followea  in  his  steps.  At  one  time,  when  the  com- 
mons proceeded  to  carry  their  scrutiny  into  his  management 
of  religion,  he  abruptly  dissolved  the  parliament  On  this 
occasion,  the  commons  behaved  with  great  boldness.  As  soon 
^  they  had  the  first  intimation  of  the  king's  design  from  the 
speaker,  who  immediately  left  the  chair,  they  pushed  him 
fa^cli  into  it,  and  two  members  held  him  there,  until  they  had 

q2 
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voted  a  remonstrance,  in  which  all  who  should  seek  to  intro- 
dace  Popeiy  or  Arminianism  were  declared  enemies  to  the 
commonweidth.  At  this  time,  many  Arminians — men  who 
asserted  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  etc. — had  obtained 
the  highest  preferments  in  the  church.  Laud,  Montague, 
and  other  bishops,  the  chief  supporters  of  episcopal  ^vem- 
ment,  were  all  supposed  to  be  tainted  witn  Armimanism. 
In  return  for  favours  shown  them  by  the  court,  these  men 
and  their  followers  became  the  strenuoas  preachers  of  pas- 
sive obedience,  and  an  unconditional  submission  to  princes. 
Charles  had  even  higher  notions  of  episcopacy  than  his  father. 
His  religion  had  a  strong  tincture  of  superstition  in  it,  and 
he  required  a  rigid  conformity  to  the  ancient  ceremonies.  In 
this  he  was  aided  by  Laud,'  whom  he  raised  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  invested  with  uncontrolled  authority  over 
the  consciences  of  the  people.  The  religion  which  Land 
wanted  to  establish  differed  very  little  from  that  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  whence  he  was  considered  by  the  Puritans,  as  the 
forerunner  of  antichrist.  Nor  were  the  Puritans  sinmilar  in 
this  opinion,  A  court  lady,  having  turned  Cathonc,  was 
asked  by  Laud  her  reason  for  changing  her  religion.  ^'  Chief- 
ly," she  replied,  "  because  I  hate  to  travel  in  a  crowd."  The 
meaning  of  these  words  being  demanded,  she  said,  "  I  per- 
ceive your  grace  and  many  others  are  making  haste  to  Rome ; 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  my  being  jostled,  I  have 
gone  before  you."  Laud's  chief  objection  to  popery,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome,  to 
which  he  had  no  desire  to  subject  his  metropolitan  power. 
Laud's  ambition  and  bigotry  brought  him  to  the  block ;  and 
the  high  notions  which  Charles  entertained  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, together  with  the  rigid  conformity  he  required  of 
his  subjects,  involved  him  in  the  same  hard  rate.  The  Puri- 
tans now  held  rule  in  matters  of  religion.  When  Cromwell 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  he  granted  an  unbounded 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all  but  Cathofics  and  Episcopalians. 
Against  the  latter  there  was  a  kind  of  crusade :  on  every  hand 
the  clei^  were  turned  out  of  their  livings ;  and  even  those 
who  were  desirous  of  living  peaceably,  without  joining  either 
side,  suffered  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren. 
Their  estates  and  livings  were  sequestered ;  their  houses  and 
goods  plundered  by  the  rapacious  soldiery;  and  they  were 
driven  into  exile,  or  reduced  to  live  upon  the  fifths,  or  a 
small  pension  allowed  them  by  parliament.   The  very  edifices 
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in  which  they  had  preached  did  not  escape  the  fury  of  the  mis« 
taken  zeal  by  which  the  Puritans  were  now  possessed*  Ca« 
thedral  worship  was  everywhere  piit  down ;  and  many  of 
those  noble  buildings  were  lamentably  defaced  and  injured. 
An  ordinance^  passed  in  the  summer  of  1643,  directed  that 
all  altars  and  tables  of  stone,  etc.,  in  churches,  should  be  taken 
away  and  abolished ;  and  this  ordinance  was  fulfilled  to  the 
Very  letter.  In  the  fury  of  their  zeal  i^ainst  monuments  of 
soperstition,  parliament  even  passed  a  resolution  for  the 
destruction  of  all  crosses  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  St. 
Paul's  cross,  from  which  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer 
had  addressed  their  forefathers  in  the  days  of  the  Reform- 
ation, and  from  which  the  Puritans  themselves  had  pro- 
claimed the  tidings  of  salvation,  was  among  the  first  that 
were  levelled  to  the  ground.  In  the  language  of  the  Psalm- 
ist: ''A  man  was  famous  according  as  he  had  lifted  up  axes 
upon  the  thick  trees.  But  now  they  brake  down  the  carved 
work  thereof  with  axes  and  hammers."  The  national  form 
of  worship  was  also  altered.  A  new  ecclesiastical  polity  was 
made  the  work  of  an  assembly  of  divines,  whicn  met  at 
Westminster ;  but  the  new  system  never  made  more  than  a 
very  limited  and  imperfect  establishment.  The  people  be- 
came divided  in  matters  oif  faith.  **  Sectarians,  as  they 
were  called,  sprung  up  on  every  band,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  the  Fiflh-monarchy-men, 
&8  the  most  important. 

Government — Under  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  the  nation 
h^an  to  recover  from  its  lone  lethargy.  By  king  James  it 
was  asserted,  that  the  authonty  of  monarchs  was  not  to  be 
controlled  any  more  than  that  of  God  himself.  The  high 
prerogatives  announced  from  the  throne,  and  resounded  from 
the  pulpit,  spread  universal  alarm  among  the  people.  They 
were  not  to  be  easily  persuaded  that  their  kings  should  rule 
according  to  their  own  unrestrained  will :  the  art  of  printing 
had  extended  knowledge  among  them,  and  they  baa  begun 
to  discover  that  "knowledge  is  power."  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  reign  a  spirit  of  opposition  displayed  itself;  but 
the  storm  which  was  gathering  under  James,  reserved  its 
fury  for  his  son  and  successor,  Charles.  The  general  notions 
of  religion,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  imiting  with  the  love 
of  liberty,  the  same  spirit  which  had  made  an  attack  on  the 
established  faith,  now  directed  itself  to  politics :  Charles  had 
to  cope  with  a  whole  nation  put  in  motioni  and  directed  by 
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an  assembly  of  statesmen.  Charles  pushed  the  supremacy 
of  kings  to  its  highest  pitch :  the  nation  warred  against  his 
notions.  Compnisory  loans  and  taxes,  di^uised  under  the 
name  ot benevolenceSf  were  declared  to.  be  contrary  to  law; 
arbitrary  imprisonments  and  the  exercise  of  martial  law  were 
abolished ;  and  the  court  of  highocommission  and  the  star- 
chamber  were  suppressed.  The  constitution  was  freed  from 
the  apparatus  of  despotic  powers  with  which  it  had  been  long 
obscured,  and  restored  to  its  ancient  lustre.  But  Charies 
could  not  brook  the  restraints  put  upon  the  sovereign  au- 
thority. His  discourse  and  conduct  betrayed  his  secret  de- 
signs ;  the  nation  took  the  alarm ;  a  tempest  blew  around 
him  from  every  point  of  the  compass ;  the  constitution  was 
rent  asunder :  Charles  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  own  subjects^. 
After  his  execution,  the  terrors  of  tyranny,  anarchy,  and  civil 
war  extended  over  the  United  Kingdom.  The  royal  authority 
being  annihilated,  several  attempts  were  made  to  substitute 
a  republican  government  in  its  stead ;  but  these  attempts 
were  fruitless.  Cromwell  became  protector,  and,  in  effect, 
king :  a  kii^  with  more  unbounded  power  than  the  legitimate 
sovereigns  of  England  had  ever  possessed.  He  ruled  by 
his  soldiers ;  and  when  death  overtook  him,  there  was  no 
one,  possessing  sufficient  abilities,  to  take  bis  place.  But, 
by  this  time  the  nation  had  learned  wisdom :  tired  of  the  re- 
volutionary condition  of  the  country,  the  majority  of  the 
people  desired  the  restoration  of  royalty;  and  Charles  II.  was 
invited  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom.  So  monarchy 
was  restored. 

Literature.^^The  reiga  of  James  I.  was  distinguished  by 
many  eminent  authors,  who  wrote  both  verse  and  prose. 
The  literature  of  that  period,  however,  is  strongly  marked 
with  bad  taste.  The  pun  was  common  in  the  pulpit ;  the 
quibble  was  propagated  from  the  throne ;  and  the  quaint  idea 
was  expressed  in  poetry.  The  great  glory  of  literature  during 
this  reign  was  lord  Bacon :  other  men,  eminent  in  literature 
were  his  contemporaries,  but  he  outshone  them  all.  As  a 
public  speaker,  a  man  of  business,  a  wit,  a  courtier,  a  com- 
panion, an  author,  and  a  philosopher,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
admiration  of  posterity.  In  the  turbulent  reign  of  Charles, 
also,  many  men  of  great  abilities  made  their  appearance.  In 
that  reign  the  force  and  compass  of  the  English  lan^age 
were  first  fully  tried  in  the  public  papers  of  the  king  and 
parliament;  and  in  the  bold  and  eloquent  speeches  oi  the 
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two  partes.  In  that  period  vigoroog  genias  displayed  it* 
self  in  political  and  theological  controversy;  a  genius  which 
Babsequentlj  prodaced  the  great  epic  poem  of  Paradise  Lost. 
Cromwelly  though  illiterate,  save  some  encoura&ement  to 
learned  men.  Usher  and  others  were  pensioned  by  him; 
and  Milton,  Waller,  and  Marvel  were  retained  in  his  service. 
Bat  the  fenaticism  of  the  parliamentarians  was  as  destructive 
to  taste  and  science,  as  it  was  to  law  and  order.  In  the  days 
of  Cromwell  human  leamine  was  generally  des^Hsed :  news- 
papers and  pamphlets  were  me  chief  productions  of  the  day ; 
and  these  all  related  to  passing  events,  and  the  g^reat  political 
and  religioas  questions  which  then  agitated  the  public  mind. 
The  age  of  James  and  Charles  was  one  of  learning ;  that  of 
Cromwell  the  age  of  fanaticism  and  the  sword.  Both  those 
monarchs  not  only  favoured  literary  men,  but  aspired  to  the 
dignity  of  authorship  themselves:  Cromwell  was  a  man  who 
luuidled  his  sword  better  than  his  pen. 

Tke  .^r^«.— Considerable  improvement  was  made  in  aeri- 
Cttlture  durinff  this  period.  Numerous  books  and  pamphlets 
on  the  art  of  husbandry  were  written  about  this  time.  The 
nation,  however,  still  continued  in  a  ereat  degree  dependent 
on  foreigners  for  their  daily  bread.  There  was  a  regular  im#- 
portation  of  com  fW>m  the  Baltic  and  ^m  France ;  and  if 
these  supplies  were  ever  stopped  the  consequences  were  soon 
felt  by  the  people.  It  is  said  that  two  millions  steiling  were 
seat  out  at  one  time  for  com :  but  the  exportation  of  com 
soon  became  an  important  branch  of  British  commeree. 
Exportation  had  not  been  allowed  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
sou  from  that  time  agriculture  received  new  fife  and  vigour. 

In  the  reign  of  JTames  I.  the  line  is  distinctly  drawn  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modern  styles  of  arehitecture  in  Ene- 
huid.  Classical  arehitecture  then  broke  upon  us  with  a  sud- 
den brilliancy,  outshining  for  a  time  that  oi  any  contemporary 
Mhool  of  Europe.  For  tnis  pre-eminence  England  is  indebted 
to  Inigo  Jones,  who  was  bom  in  London  in  1672,  and  who 
^died  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  Italy.  There  are  few 
of  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  erected  in  the  reigns  of  James 
8Qd  Charles  in  which  Inigo,  or  his  scholar  Webb,  were  not 
engaged.  But  his  chief  specimens  of  arehitecture  were  those 
desiened  for  royalty :  in  the  reign  of  Charles  he  was  master 
of  the  king's  buildings.  His  masterpiece  was  the  old  palace 
of  Whitehall,  which,  if  it  had  been  carried  into  full  effect, 
would  have  been  the  sublimest  production  of  modem  archi* 
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tecture.  In  1633  he  undertook  the  restoration  of  St.  Panl^d 
Cathedral ;  but  little  was  done  till  Laud  became  bishop  of 
Xondon,  when  this  great  work  was  completed.  The  classical 
portico  which  he  attached  to  this  catnedral^  it  is  said,  was 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  of  the  celebrated  porticos  of  Rome, 
and  was  not  equalled  by  any  in  modem  Europe.  His  style 
is  called  the  Palladian ;  and  none  of  his  successors  in  that 
school  of  architecture  equalled  him  in  taste  or  design. 

Sculpture  in  this  period  did  not  keep  pace  with  architect 
ture :  few  works  of  sculpture^  indeed,  were  executed  during 
this  period  in  England,  except  monuments,  and  few  of  these 
rise  above  mediocrity.  The  sculptor  most  in  vogue  was 
Nicholas  Stone,  who  executed  a  great  number  of  monuments; 
but  his  works  are  by  no  means  above  the  general  level  of  this 
period  as  works  of  art.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  several 
foreign  sculptors  of  reputation  shared  the  patronage  which 
he  so  freely  dispensed  to  the  professors  of  this  art.  Bernini, 
who  at  this  time  enjoyed  the  greatest  reputation  as  a  sculptor 
of  any  artist  in  Europe,  was  employed  to  make  a  bust  of  that 
monarch.  For  this  purpose  Vandyke  painted  the  well- 
known  picture  of  Charles,  m  which  he  is  represented  in  three 
views.  It  is  related  that  Bernini,  on  receiving  the  picture, 
was  struck  with  the  physiognomy  of  Charles,  and  pronounced 
it  to  be  that  of  a  man  who  was  doomed  to  misfortune.  The 
bust  was  executed ;  but  it  was  not  known  what  became  of  it : 
those  who  destroyed  the  original  may  have  destroyed  the 
resemblance. 

The  character  of  Charles  I.  displays  itself  in  nothing  more 
highly  or  purely  than  in  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  the 
fine  arts.  He  saw  the  arts  in  an  enlarged  point  of  view. 
The  amusements  of  his  court  were  a  model  of  elegance,  and 
his  cabinets  were  the  receptacles  of  only  what  was  excellent 
in  painting  and  sculpture :  none  but  men  of  the  first  merit 
received  encouragement  from  him:  Inigo  Jones  was  his 
architect — Vandyke  his  painter.  Charles  loved  paintings, 
and  those  of  foreign  masters  were  bought  up  at  a  vast  price. 
The  value  of  pictures  was  doubled  in  Europe  by  his  rivalry 
with  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  was  touched  by  the  same  ele- 
gant passion.  Under  his  patronage  many  foreign  painters 
came  to  England,  where  they  produced  some  of  their  most 
valuable  productions:  among  these,  besides  Vandyke,  his 
chief  painters  were  Vansomer,  Jansen^  Honthorst,  Rubens, 
and  Mytens.     In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  Charles 
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planned  an  academy  of  arts  on  a  very  extended  scale ;  but  a 
storm  was  then  ga^ering  round  him  which  overthrew  all  his 
projects.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  his  reign  engraving 
as  an  art  began  to  be  first  ardently  studied ;  an  art  in  which 
England  has  confessedly  borne  away  the  honours  from  all 
Europe.  The  first  engraver  of  note  who  wrought  in  Eng- 
land was  Wineslaus  Hollar^  a  native  of  Prague.  Crispin 
Pass,  of  Utrecht,  also  settled  in  this  country,  and  executed 
numerous  plates  of  considerable  merit*  The  period  of  the 
commonwealth  was  unfavourable  to  the  arts  in  general ;  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  it  was  illustrated  by  the  most  exquisite 
coinage  of  modem  times*  This  was  the  work  of  Thomas 
Simon,  an  Englishman,  who  became  engraver  to  the  mint. 
Simon  executed  the  parliament  seal. 

Music  was  in  its  infancy  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 

century;  but^  at  its  close,  it  may  be  said  almost  to  have 

arrived  at  maturity.     Many  composers  of  considerable  note 

were  then  living,  the  most  successful  of  whom  was  John 

Wilbye,  who  published  two  volumes  of  madrigals.    James  I. 

was  a  great  patron  of  musicians :  Orlando  Gibbons,  Ford, 

Ward,  and  Weelkes,  all  musical  composers  of  note,  are 

among  the  ornaments  of  his  reign.  In  16^,  a  music  lecture,  or 

professorship,  was  established  at  Oxford,  by  William  Heysher, 

&  gentleman  of  the  chapel-royal.     All  the  children  of  king 

James  were  instructed  in  music ;  and  Charles,  his  successor, 

was  an  able  performer  on  the  viol  degamba.    Like  his  father, 

Charles  patronized  musicians ;  but  he  gave  a  fatal  check  to 

English  professors  by  appointing  an  Italian  to  the  then  very 

lucrative  office  of  **  master  of  our  music,"  although  there 

were  several  of  his  own  countrv,  as  Dr.  Child  and  Henry 

I^awes,  better  qualified  for  that  o&ce.     During  the  common* 

Wealth  the  art  of  music  was  almost  banished  from  Great 

oritaiu.    Organs  were  denounced  by  the  Puritans ;  but  it  is 

^  singular  fact  that  the  great  organ  taken  by  force  from  Ma^* 

aalen-college,  Oxford,  was  placed  by  CromwelFs  orders  m 

the  great  gallery  at  Hampton-court ;  and  that  one  of  his 

favourite  amusements  was  to  be  entertained  with  this  instru- 

jj^ent  at  leisure  hours.     Weekly  music-parties  were  also  still 

held  at  Oxford,  and  denounced  organs  were  preserved  in  pri- 

^te  houses;  but  these  were  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

plasic  must  be  considered  as  having  lain  dormant  in  Eng^ 

^d  from  the  death  of  Charles  !•  to  the  accession  of 

Charles  IL 
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Commerce. — English  comnlerce  was  in  a  yery  laiigaishing 
state  daring  the  reign  of  James  I. :  the  burdensome  amoant 
of  castoms  was  even  augmented  rather  than  alleviated.    At 
the  same  time  one  or  two  new  trading  companies  were  incor- 
porated in  that  age;  and  the  colonization  of  different  parts 
of  America,  wjiich  was  carried  on  bj  the  enterprise  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  laid  an  ample  foundation  of '  commercial 
greatness  for  a  future  age.    The  East-India  Oompany  re- 
ceived a  new  patent  from  James;  and  he  granted  new 
charters  to  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers;  and  like- 
wise a  perpetual  charter  to  a  new  company,  called  **  The 
Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  Levant  Seas/'  which  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Levant  or  Turkey  Company: 
a  charter  was  also  obtained  from  him  by  the  Russian  Company, 
for  canying  on  the  northern  fisheries.     Besides  wbales,  the 
frequenters  of  the  Greenland  coasts  now  killed  morses  or  sea- 
horses, whose  teeth  were  esteemed  at  that  period  more  valua- 
ble than  ivory.    The  great  staple  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom 
still  continued  to  be  that  in  wool  and  woollen  cloths ;  bat  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  reign  of  king  James,  the  Dutch  had  b^on 
successfully  to  compete  with  the  English  manufacturer  rathe 
finer  kinds  of  woollen  cloth.     Earfy  in  the  reign  of  James 
two  companies  were  chartered  for  tne  purpose  of  peopling 
the  continent  of  America :  the  first  of  these  was  called  The 
London  Adventurers^  or  South  Virginia  Company ;  and  the 
other  The  Company  of  Plymouth  Adventurers.     Many  set- 
tlers were  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  these  two  com- 
panies.   Those  who  settled  in  Virginia  turned  their  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  tobacco-plant,  which  appears  to  have 
given  great  offence  to  James.    He  had  written  a  work  en- 
titled **  A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco ;''  in  which  he  assailed 
the  use  of  that  herb  with  every  form  of  pedantic  invective. 
He  had  also  issued  n^al  proclamations  denouncing  tobacco ; 
and  when  he  found  that  the  Virginian  colonists  began  to  cul- 
tivate that  herb,  he  not  only  complained,  but  commanded, 
that  the  production  of  it  should  not  exceed  the  rate  of  a  hun- 
dred weight  for  each  individual  planter.    The  march  of  colo- 
nization and  commerce  was  considerably  accelerate  firom 
die  accession  of  Charles  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  him  and  parliament.    The  comparative  activily  and 
prosperity  of  the  national  industry  is  indicated  by  the  various 
miprovements  introduced  in  the  modes  of  travelling.    Hack- 
ney-coaches made  their  appearance  in  London  in  the  year 
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1625;  but  they  were  then  only  twenty  in  nnmber :  ten  years 
later,  liowever,  they  were  so  namerous  that  Charles  pubbshed 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  that  they  were  a  great 
distorbance  '^  to  his  majesty,  his  dearest  consort  the  qaeen, 
and  others  of  place  and  degree,  in  their  passase  through  the 
streets ;"  and  commanded  that  none  should  be  used  or  suf- 
fered in  London^  Westminster^  or  the  suburbs  thereof,  except 
they  were  travelling  three  miles  out  of  the  same.    About  the 
same  time  sedan-chairs  were  brought  into  use  by  sir  Sanders 
Doncombe.     These  noiseless  vehicles  were  greatly  com- 
mended by  Charles ;  and  he  granted  sir  Sanders  the  sole 
privilege  of  letting  them  to  hire  for  fourteen  years.    But  that 
which  more  cleany  indicated  the  progress  of  the  national  m- 
dustry  was  the  establishment  of  a  r^iuar,  though  limited  sys- 
tem of  internal  posts.    James  had  established  a  post-office  for 
the  conveyance  of  letters  to  and  from  foreign  parts ;  but  the 
origin  of  the  home  post-office  dated  only  from  the  year  1635. 
Posts  were  ordered  to  be  established  at  Edinburgh,  Lincoln, 
Hull,  Chester,  Holyhead|  Exeter,  Plymouth,  and  other  r 
towns ;  but  there  were  still  manv  important  places  left  without 
them.  The  continued  growth  of  London  affords  another  proof 
of  the  advancing  condition  of  the  trade  of  the  country.    Re- 
peated proclamations  were  made  both  by  James  and  uharles, 
with  the  view  of  checking  the  further  increase  of  the  capital 
At  one  time  Charles  forbade  the  erecting  of  any  houses  within 
three  miles  of  any  of  the  gates  of  London,  or  of  the  palace  at 
Westminster ;  at  another,  he  commanded  all  mere  visitors  to 
the  capital  to  return  to  their  homes  in  the  country.    But 
notwithstanding  these  and  other  proclamations,  London  still 
increased  in  size  and  strength:  the  accession  of  James,  says 
an  old  writer,  ^*  conduced  not  a  little  to  unite  the  two  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  which  were  once  above  a  mile 
asunder;  for  the  Scots,  greatlv  multiplying  here^  nestled 
themselves  about  the  court,  so  that  the  Strand,  from  the  mud 
walls  and  thatched  cottages,  acquired  that  perfection  of  build- 
uigs  it  now  possesses."    The  trade  and  industry  of  the  ooun- 
try  suffered  considerable  depression  during  the  war  between 
Charles  and  his  parliament;  but  after  the  re-establbhment 
of  tranquillity  great  oains  were  taken  by  Cromwell  to  bring 
about  their  revival.  Considerable  success  attended  his  efforts : 
England,  mdeed,  acquired  more  respect  from  foreign  powers 
than  she  had  been  treated  with  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
and  this  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  her  manufactures. 
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Manners  and  Customs,  etc. — The  farnitare  of  the  palaces 
and  mansions  of  princes  and  nobles  in  this  period  acquired  a 
degree  of  splendour  and  comfort  scarcely  surpassed  by  that 
of  the  present  day.  Many  of  the  houses  of  our  nobility  in 
the  coantry,  indeed,  contains  at  the  present  day  rooms  which 
have  remained  in  the  same  state  as  they  were  then  fitted  up 
and  furnished.  Paper  and  leather  hangings  were  at  this 
time  invented,  and  the  walls  of  the  wealthier  classes  were  en- 
riched  with  magnificent  paintings  of  Rubens,  Vandyke, 
TenierSy  Rembrandt,  and  others,  including  the  chief  works 
of  the  eartier  great  masters  of  Italy.  In  the  time  of  Eliza* 
beth,  ornaments  of  China-ware  had  been  brought  from 
Italy ;  but  in  1631  they  became  regular  articles  of  importa- 
tion. Turkey  and  Persian  carpets  were  used  in  covering 
the  tables  even  of  the  middling  classes  of  society ;  but  floors 
were  stiU  matted,  or  strewed  with  rushes,  excepting  those  of 
throne  or  bed-rooms,  where  carpets  were  laid  down  in  front 
of  the  throne,  or  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  The  ceilings  of 
.  state  apartments  were  adorned  with  historical  and  allegorical 
paintings. 

For  some  time  after  the  accession  of  James,  the  general 
costume  resembled  that  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. Towards  the  middle  of  James's  reign,  however,  it 
underwent  a  great  change.  When  that  monarch  visited 
Cambridge,  in  1615,  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge  issued  an  order,  prohibiting  '*  the  fearful  enor- 
mity and  excess  of  apparel  seen  in  sSl  degrees;  namely, 
strange  peccadilloes,  vast  bands,  huge  cuffs,  shoe-roses,  tuflLs, 
locks  and  tops  of  hair."  Silk  and  thread  stockings  were 
generally  worn  by  the  gentry  and  the  noblest  gallants  when 
tliey  '^  consecrated  their  hours  to  their  mistresses  and  to  re- 
velling, wore  feathers  chiefly  in  their  hats,  being  of  the  fairest 
ensigns  of  their  bravery."  Specimens  of  the  dress  of  fe- 
males may  be  seen  in  the  portraits  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  and 
the  other  ladies  of  that  reign.  The  enormous  fardingale  was 
worn  throughout  this  reign  by  the  higher  classes.  The  dresses 
of  the  ladies  consisted  of  cloths-of-gold,  brocaded  silks,  vel* 
vets,  satins,  tissues^  etc. :  even  grogram  gowns  were  lined 
throughout  with  velvet.  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  the  later  fashions  of  his  father's  time  were  still 
continued.  Ben  Jonson,  in  1629,  in  one  of  his  comedies, 
makes  a  beau  declare: — 
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« I  would  put  on, 
The  Savoy  chain,  about  my  neck, 
The  cufis  of  Flanders;  then  the  Naples  hat, 
With  the  Rome  Jiatband^  and  the  Florentine  agate, 
The  Milan  sword,  the  cloak  of  Geneva,  set 
With  Brabant  buttons;  all  my  given  pieces — 
My  ^ves  the  natives  of  Madrid.*' 

The  fashions  s^in  underwent  great  alterations ;  but  thd 
costume  of  Charles  I.  has  been  familiarized  to  every  one  by 
the  numerons  prints  of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  and  the 
most  distinguished  personages  of  his  reign,  so  that  a  descrip- 
tion is  not  necessary.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  costume 
of  tbeCromwellites ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  latter 
had  their  hair  cropped,  whence  the  title  of  "Roundheads;** 
and  that  they  esohewed  silks  and  satins,  wearing  cloths  and 
coarser  stuffs  of  black  and  sober  colours.  Similar  distinc- 
tions also  arose  at  the  same  period  between  the  females  of 
the  opposite  parties.  Masks  were  much  worn  at  this  period 
by  ladies,  and  mu£3.ers  by  women  of  humbler  condition. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  king  James,  there  were 
a  few  tournaments  held ;  but  the  character  and  tastes  of  that 
monarch  soon  led  him  to  banish  these  mere  shadows  of  chi- 
valric  ages.  The  lance  and  the  battle-axe  were  exchanged 
for  the  rapier  and  the  dagger ;  and  the  duello,  or  modem 
duel,  became  the  customary  mode  of  deciding  *'  affairs  of 
honour.'*  In  these  encounters  it  sometimes  happened  that 
the  parties,  before  using  these  deadly  weapons,  belaboured 
each  other  with  stout  cudgels ;  and,  in  the  regular  duel,  it  was 
not  unusual  for  unfair  advantages  of  various  kinds  to  be  taken 
by  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  in  order  to  ensure  the  victory. 
Before  they  encountered,  combatants  sometimes  searched 
each  other's  clothes,  and  occasionally,  for  better  assurance^ 
stripped  and  fought  in  their  shirts.  In  his  favourite  charac- 
ter of  peacemaker,  James  found  ample  employment  in  com- 
posing the  quarrels,  or  preventing  the  duels,  of  his  nobles  and 
coortiers.  Before  the  end  of  mis  period,  duelling  was  set 
aside  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  there  was  iighting  enough  of  a  more  serious  sort, 
to  satisfy  the  most  bloodthirsty ;  and  when  peace  was  restored 
the  practice  of  duelling  was  not  tolerated  by  the  government 
of  the  commonwealth. 

The  chief  amusements  of  the  court  of  king  James  were 
nias^ues  and  pageants,  which  were  chiefly  the  production  of 
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Ben  Jonson.  Many  of  these  were  rational|  but  others  ex- 
hibited great  pedantry  and  frivolity,  and  some  savoured  of 
blasphemy.  On  one  oocasioni  daring  the  visit  of  Christiaii 
lY.,  king  of  Denmark,  there  was  a' mock  representation  of 
'^  Solomon,  his  temple,  and  the  coming  of  the  queen  of  Sheba,'' 
made  by  the  device  of  the  earl  of  Ssuisbury  and  others.  In 
the  sncceeding  reign,  however,  royal  masques  and  pageants 
were  fair  transcripts  from  the  world  of  reality.  Tne  mag- 
nitude of  this  change  is  seen  in  an  exhibition  which  was 
presented  at  Whitehall,  in  1633.  It  consisted  of  a  masque 
and  an  anti-masque.  The  masque  was  composed  afler  the 
fashion  of  a  Roman  triumph ;  the  figures,  consisting  of  the 
comeliest  men  in  England,  dressed  in  the  most  splendid  cos- 
tumes, etc. :  the  anti-masque  was  formed  of  cripples,  be^ars, 
and  other  squalid  figures,  mounted  upon  miserable  horses, 
and  moving  along  to  the  music  of  keys,  tongs,  and  bones. 
The  exhibition  was  designed  to  express  the  devotedness  of  the 
inns  of  court,  by  whom  it  was  presented,  to  Charles  I.  and  his 
measures ;  and  their  abhorrence  of  Puritanism.  In  Uie  anti- 
masque,  however,  a  sly  opportunity  was  taken  of  ridiculing 
the  subject  of  patents,  one  of  the  chief  political  abuses  of  the 
day.  Thus  one  man  appeared  with  a  bunch  of  carrots  on  his 
head,  and  a  capon  in  ms  hand :  he  wanted  a  patent  of  mo- 
nopoly, as  the  mventor  of  the  art  of  feeding  capons  with  car- 
tx>ts,  and  to  have  the  sole  privilege  of  feeding  them  for  four- 
teen years,  according  to  the  statute  i 

The  era  of  feudal  authority  and  mi^ificence  had  now  de- 
parted ;  but  something  of  the  mere  pomp  of  feudalism  was 
still  maintained  in  the  domestic  establishments  of  the  wealthy. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  noblemen  to  have  from  one  to  two 
hundred  servants  about  him ;  and  occasionally  companies  of 
actors  were  classed  among  them,  as  well  as  bands  of  musi* 
cians.  These  cumbrous  appendages,  however,  dail^  lessened: 
the  gallant  and  the  courtier  generally  contented  himself  with 
a  single  page,  who  walked  behind  him,  carrying  his  cloak 
and  rapier.  But  this  retrenchment  in  household  expenditaie 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  extravagance  in  dress 
and  personal  ornament.  Both  James  and  Charles  set  the 
example,  and  their  subjects  were  swift  to  follow  it  All 
dttsses  vied  with  each  other  in  the  splendour  of  their  apnarel; 
prodigality  in  feasting  and  riotous  living  were  also  cnarac- 
teristics  of  this  period.  The  spirit  of  gambling,  likewise, 
kept  pace  with  these  excesses;  dice  conduced^  in  many  in* 
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stanch,  to  complete  the  ndn  of  estates^  which  the  prodigality 
of  a  coiirt  life  had  impaired.  Court  fortanea  daily  became  more 
necessary ;  and  crowds  of  needy  aspirants  constantly  assem- 
bled round  the  throne.  The  profligacy  of  the  court  was  no* 
torious.  Foreigners  who  Tisited  England  at  this  time  were 
astonished  at  the  gross  manners  of  both  sexes  in  the  higher 
ciasses :  they  relate^  that  although  the  English  tayems  were 
dens  of  fllth,  tobacco-smoke,  roarine  songs,  and  roysters,  yet 
women  of  quality  allowed  themselves  to  be  entertainei  in 
such  places.  In  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  however, 
the  manners  of  the  people  underwent  a  great  change.  **  Bank* 
rapt  and  shattered  fortunes  "  were  then  mended  oy  industry 
and  frugality ;  the  people  in  general,  and  the  citizens  in  par» 
ticnlar,  paid  attention  to  the  augmentation  of  their  capitals. 

Superstition  was  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  this 
Bge.  King  James  himself  was  a  firm  believer  in  witehcraft. 
He  had  a  personal  quarrel  against  all  witehes.  During  his 
matrimonial  voyage  to  Denmark,  they  had  baptized  a  cat,  by 
which  they  had  raised  a  storm  that  almost  wrecked  his  ship ! 
When  he  beotme  king  of  England,  he  was  as  proud  of  tne 
title  of  Malleug  Maleficarum,  as  of  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
He  wrote,  reasoned,  and  declaimed  upon  witohcraf); ;  and  he 
waged  war  against  old  women  with  great  fury  during  his  whole 
reign.  Witohfinders — ^men  who  could  detect  the  crime,  al^ 
though  Satan  himself  tried  to  hide  it — were  employed  by  him 
on  every  hand.  They  could  discover  an  old  woman's  familiar 
spirit,  not  only  by  witeh-marks  and  imp-teats  upon  the  per- 
son, but  by  the  cat  that  slumbered  by  the  fire,  the  mouse  that 
rastl^  in  the  wall,  and  the  bird  that  chirped  at  the  thresh- 
old. The  grand  test,  however,  was  that  of  Hopkins,  the 
prince  of  witohfinders:  the  suspected  person  was  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  thrown  into  the  water :  if  she  sunk,  there  waa  an 
end  of  her;  if  she  swam,  she  only  escaped  the  water  to  be  put 
to  death  bv  fire.  This  miscreant  paraded  from  oountv  to 
county,  like  a  lord-chief-justice,  rooting  witehes  out  of  the 
land.  But  at  length  the  murderer  met  with  his  reward,  ac- 
cording to  the  strictest  poetical  justice:  he  was  found  guil^ 
by  his  own  ordeal,  and  subjected  to  the  same  doom  as  hu 
tictims.  This  degrading  superstition  extended  to  the  period 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  persecution  even  became  more 
t^uspant  under  the  Long  Parliament:  between  three  and 
four  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been  executed  for 
witchcraft  between  the  year  1640  and  the  Restoration. 
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Town  tbieyes  and  robbers  bad  abounded  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Elizabeth  herself,  on  one  occa- 
sion,  while  taking  an  airing  in  her  coach  near  Islington,  was 
attacked  by  a  wnole  regiment  of  '^  rogues  and  masterless 
men,*'  and*  was  obliged  to  dispatch  a  feotman  to  the  mayor 
and  recorder  for  assistance.  During  the  reigns  of  James 
and  Charles  these  marauders  increased  in  numbers,  and  in- 
fested both  town  and  country.  Trayelling  was  dangerous: 
the  country  was  scoured  by  bands  of  armed  men ;  and  it  was 
unsafe  for  all  '*  true  men  "  to  travel,  except  in  numbers,  and 
well  furnished  with  arms.  Salisbury-plain  and  Gadshill,  in 
Kent,  were  noted  places  of  danger.  Highwaymen  were  fur- 
^ther  increased  by  the  ciyil  wars,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the 
royal  cause.  The  impoverished  followers  of  the  fallen  king 
endeavoured  to  retrieve  upon  the  road  what  they  had  lost  in 
the  field ;  and  many  a  cavalier  who  had  distinmiished  him- 
self  at  Marston-moor  or  Naseby,  was  hangea  at  Tyburn. 
They  justified  their  practice  by  saying,  that  they  only  took 
what  was  their  own ;  and  especially  if  the  persons  whom  they 
had  robbed  happened  to  be  Puritans.  But  it  must  be  men- 
tioned, to  the  honour  of  the  English  thieves  at  this  period, 
that  they  never  inflicted  wounds  or  death,  except  in  cases  of 
desperate  resistance. 

Among  the  amusements  of  this  ase  may  be  mentioned 
hawking,  billiards,  and  tennis.  Another  old  game  was  that 
of  the  balloon — a  largeballof  leather,  inflated  with  air  by  a  vent, 
and  then  bandied  by  the  players  with  the  hand.  Bear-bait- 
ing and  cock-fighting  were  also  still  among  the  amusements 
of  the  English ;  and  horse-races  had  now  increased  in  splen- 
dour and  importance.  The  games  and  recreations  of  the 
citizens  of  London  consisted  chiefly  in  cock-fighting,  bowl- 
ing, tables,  cards,  dice,  billiards,  musical  entertamments, 
duicing,  etc. ;  and  of  the  London  populace,  football,  wrestling, 
cricket,  cudgelling,  nine-pins,  shovel-board,  quoits,  ringing  of 
bells,  pitching  the  bar,  bull  and  bear-baiting,  and  throwing 
at  cocks.  The  common  amusements  of  the  English  pea- 
santry were  dancing,  leaping,  vaulting,  archery,  May-games, 
maypoles,  Whitsun-ales,  morris-dances,  and  the  decoration  of 
churches  with  rushes  and  branches.  All  these  pastimes  were 
declared  lawful  on  Sunday ;  and  were  even  enjomed  upon  all 
church-going  people  after  divine  service.  The  holy  sabbath 
was  closed  by  **  mummery  and  buflbon,*' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

FROM    THB   RESTORATION   TO   THE   REVOLUTION. 

CHARLES  II. 

A.D.  1660.  Charles  II.  landed  near  Dover,  on  the  25th 
of  May,  1660 ;  and  on  the  29th  he  made  his  solemn  entrv 
into  London.  He  was  hailed  hy  his  sahjects  as  "  sreat  king, 
"  dread  sovereign,"  "  a  native  king,"  "  a  son  of  the  wise,** 
''a  son  of  the  ancient  kings;"  and  it  was  predicted  that  he 
would  be  an  example  to  all  kings  of  piety,  justice,  prudence, 
and  power — that  he  would  be  the  greatest  lung  that  ever  bore 
the  name  of  Charles.  The  lords,  the  commons,  and  the 
people,  together  with  the  foreign  ambassadors  who  had  com* 
plimented  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell,  made  great  testi« 
mony  of  joy  for  his  happy  restoration. 

The  first  act  of  Charles  was  to  invest  Monk  with  the  order 
of  the  garter,  and  make  him  a  member  o£  the  privy-counciL 
His  crime  of  taking  part  in  the  commonwealth  was  forgotten 
in  the  part  he  had  taken  in  restoring  Charles  to  his  throne; 
Monk  was  more  fortunate  than  many  of  the  Cromwellites* 
While  on  the  Continent,  Charles  had  made  a  declaration  that 
he  would  grant  a  iree  pardon  to  all,  save  those  w^hom  the  par-^ 
liament  should  except.  Of  those  who  had  joined  in  the  trial 
of  Charles  I.,  twenty-five  had  already  followed  their  victim 
to  the  grave,  and  nineteen  had  escaped  to  foreign  countries* 
An  act  of  indemnity,  which  was  passed  by  parliament,  ex- 
empted from  pardon  fifly-one  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  late  monarch.  These  were  liable  to  be 
punished  by  death.  Vane,  Lambert,  and  others  were  sub- 
jected  to  imprisonment  and  the  forfeiture  of  their  property ; 
and  all  who  had  sat  in  the  high  courts  of  justice,  with  about 
twenty  more,  were  declared  unable  to  hold  office.  Twenty- 
nine  were  brought  to  trial  before  a  commission-court,  and 
were  all  found  guilty.  Ten  were  executed ;  the  rest  were 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Another  disgusting 
and  useless  proceeding  followed :  the  bodies  of  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  and  Bradshaw  were  taken  from  their  coffins  and 
hanged  upon  the  gallows,  at  Tyburn  ;  and  other  bodies  were 
removed  from  Westminster  Abbey,  to  the  adjoining  churcii^ 
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jud.  The  poet  Milton  was  committed  to  the  castody  of 
the  sergeant-at-armsy  and  threatened  with  destruction,  for 
baring  written  his  work  in  '^  Defence  of  the  English  People;" 
Iwt  he  escaped  with  no  other  punishment  than  the  robbery 
of  his  goods,  and  a  general  disqualification  for  public  service. 
Prjnne  would  have  hunted  down  the  inoffensive  and  amiable 
Richard  Cromwell;  but  no  one  seconded  his  views,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  live  and  die  in  the  pleasant  retirement  of  Cheshunt 

Sereral  other  bilb  were  presented  to  the  king  at  the  same 
time  with  this  indemnity-bill ;  one  of  these  gave  the  duty  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  to  Charles  for  life ;  a  second  made 
the  kmg's  birthday  and  glorious  restoration,  the  29th  of 
May,  a  perpetual  anniversary ;  and  a  third  enacted  that  a 
speedy  provision  of  money  should  be  made,  to  disband  the 
old  army  and  navy.  Subsequently^  the  commons  proposed 
nising  tne  royal  income  to  xl,200,000  per  annum ;  but  the 
means  fer  providing  this  money  were  reserved  for  future  con- 
sideration. 

There  was  stiU  something  remaining  more  dificult  to 
s^tle  than  indemnity  or  revenue ;  this  was  the  great  ques- 
tion of  religion.  Charles  had,  prior  to  his  restoration,  pro- 
mised that  no  man  should  be  disquieted,  or  called  in  questioD, 
tar  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  did 
not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  he  would 
eoDsent  to  any  act  of  parliament  that  should  be  offered  to  hixa 
for  securing  liberty  of  conscience.  This  **  Convention  Pa^ 
liament,''  however,  was  incapable  of  devising  any  such  act, 
and  the  nation  at  large  was  incapable  of  any  generous  tolera- 
tion* Hot  disputes  arose  upon  this  question;  and  it  was 
finally  carried,  though  onlv  by  a  slight  majority,  that  the 
aettlemoit  of  religion  should  be  left  to  the  king,  who  should 
be  petitioned  to  convene  a  select  number  of  divines  to  treat 
oonooning  the  matter.  In  October  Charles  issued  a  declara- 
tion, enjoining  the  bishops  to  act,  with  the  assistance  of  a  part 
of  the  clergy ;  and  that  the  reading  of  the  liturgy,  observanee 
of  oeremonies,  and  subscription  to  the  articles,  should  not  be 
required  firom  those  who  obiected  thereto.  A  bill  was 
broueht  into  parliament  to  give  a  legal  settlement  of  the 

Juestion;  but  the  lord-chancellor  caused  it  to  be  rejected. 
Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  29th  of  December. 
Early  in  the  year  1661  some  fanatics,  headed  by  a  man 
named  Venner,  rose  in  arms  and  proclaimed  a  fifth-monarohy 
Qudet  king  Jesus ;    but  they  were  speedily  suppressed: 
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twenty  were  killed,  and  some  were  taken  prisoners  and  exe- 
cuted. The  coronation  of  Charles  took  place  in  April.  On 
this  occasion  the  whole  nation  seemed  intoxicated  with  loyal 
feelings :  rioting  and  drunkenness  were  universal  throughout 
the  land ;  and  tiiose  who  censured  the  general  outbr^ik  of 
profligacy  were  insulted  and  abused  as  republicans. 

The  new  parliament,  which  met  on  the  oth  of  May,  proved 
to  be  devoted  to  the  court :  it  was  called  the  Pension  Parlia- 
ment. Many  measures  were  passed  by  it  this  session  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  the  monarchy.  It  was  enacted  that  there 
should  be  no  legislative  power  in  either  lords  or  commons, 
without  the  king ;  that  the  supreme  command  of  all  forces, 
by  sea  and  land,  should  be  vested  in  the  crown ;  that  neither 
house  could  lawfully  take  up  arms  against  the  king;  and 
that  an  oath  should  be  taken  to  that  effect.  The  bishops 
were  restored  to  their  seats  in  the  house  of  peers ;  the  rigour 
of  the  law  of  treason  was  increased :  it  wa»  rendered  a  hi^h 
misdemeuiour  to  call  the  king  a  Papist,  though  in  reality  ho 
was  one ;  and  the  right  of  petitioning  king  or  parliament  was 
curtailed.  The  cavaliers  would  gladly  have  struck  at  the  Bill 
of  Indemmty  by  doing  awav  wim  the  protection  it  afforded 
to  existing  property;  out  Clarendon  would  not  venture  upon 
Buch  a  proceeding:  the  sum  of  JC60,000  only  was  voted  to 
them.  Further  vengeance  was  called  for  by  this  parliament 
on  the  Cromwellites ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  sir  Harry 
Vane  and  general  Lambert  should  suffer  during  the  next 
recess.  To  stay  the  appetite  of  vengeance,  lord  Monson,  sir 
Henry  Mildmay,  and  sir  -Robert  Wallop,  were  drawn  upon 
sledges,  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  from  the  Tower  to 
Tyburn,  and  then  back  to  the  Tower,  there  to  remain  pri- 
soners for  life.  In  this  session  a  Conformity  Bill  was  debated 
utd  passed  in  all  its  intolerant  rigour :  it  enacted  that  every 
cler^man  should  declare  before  his  congregation  his  un- 
feigned assent  to  everything  contained  and  prescribed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer;  and  that  every  preacher  who  had 
not  received  ordination  must  submit  to  that  process  before 
the  next  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Several  money  grants 
vers  voted  to  the  king ;  but  his  prodigality  was  such^  that 
^  were  not  sufficient  to  free  him  irom  the  burden  of  debt. 

In  his  emergency  Charles  sought  for  a  rich  wife,  and  he 
found  one  in  the  person  of  the  infanta  a£  Portugal.  He  was 
i&arried  to  the  infanta  in  May,  1662,  and  he  had  a  dowry 
with  hear  of  £850,000,  together  with  the  possession  of  Tan* 
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fier  and  Bombay.  But  Charles  proved  an  unnatural  has* 
and :  he  was,  before  his  marriage,  surrounded  with  mis- 
tresses ;  and  he  even  compelled  his  queen  to  admit  them  to 
her  oompany,  and  to  treat  them  with  attention.  The  money 
he  received  with  her  was  quickly  squandered,  and  his  neces* 
sities  then  led  him  to  a  most  disgraceful  act-— the  sale  of 
Dunkirk  to  the  French  monarch  for  five  million  of  livres, 
payable  in  three  years  by  bills  of  different  dates.  In  the 
views  of  every  patriot  of  the  time  this  was  a  measure  full  of 
danger  and  infamy;  and  had  the  diplomatic  secrets  con- 
nected with  it  which  have  since  come  to  light,  been  then 
known,  it  might  have  cost  Charles  his  throne. 

A  few  days  after  the  king's  marriage  three  more  of  the 
regicides,  including  Vane,  were  tried  and  executed.  General 
Lambert  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment:  others 
had  been  doomed  to  suffer,  but  it  was  found  that  these  cxe* 
cations  did  injury  to  the  royal  cause,  and  they  were  unmo- 
lested. Charles  was  not  of  a  sanguinary  temper :  vice  had 
made  him  unfeeling,  but  he  did  not  delight  in  blood.  His 
chief  fault  consisted  in  vielding  to  the  clamours  of  his  syco- 
phants :  a  noted  example  of  this  is  found  in  his  abandonment 
of  the  lord-chancellor  Clarendon.  That  nobleman  was  con- 
sidered as  the  chief  adviser  of  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  when 
Charles  found  that  this  had  brought  upon  him  the  popular 
odium,  he  deprived  him  of  the  great  seal.  Clarendon  with- 
drew to  France,  to  escape  a  worse  fate  than  the  deprivation 
of  office. 

The  reign  of  Charles  was  constantly  disturbed  with  plots 
and  insurrections.  In  1664  many  were  convicted  of  being 
concerned  in  a  tumultuary  assembly  in  Yorkshire,  and  were 
executed*  When  the  parliament  met  in  March  Charles  made 
use  of  this  tumult :  he  attributed  it  to  a  law  passed  in  1641, 
concerning  the  duration  of  parliaments.  This  law  was  re* 
pealed,  and  another  enacted,  setting  forth  that  three  years 
should  not  elapse  after  a  parliament  had  been  dissolved  with- 
out calling  another  assembly.  In  this  session  the  Conven- 
ticle Act  was  passed,  which  rorbade  the  meeting  of  more  than 
five  persons  for  religious  worship,  in  addition  to  the  members 
of  a  family,  under  heavy  penalties.  This  act  was  a  direct 
violation  of  the  promise  which  Charles  had  given  of  tolera- 
tion ;  and  it  had  the  effect  of  crowding  the  prisons  with  vic- 
tims :  many  of  these  perished  from  disease,  while  those  who 
had  property  were  impoverished  with  fines* 
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The  latter  part  of  this  year  was  occupied  by  disputes  with 
Holland,  which  ended  in  hostilities.  The  war  was  com- 
menced in  1665,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  spirit  under  the 
duke  of  York.  Charles,  however,  having  misapplied  the  public 
money  which  had  been  granted  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
contest,  the  Dutch,  while  a  treaty  of  peace  was  pending, 
insulted  the  royal  navy  of  England.  They  sailed  up  the 
river  Medway,  as  far  as  Chatham,  and  burnt  several  men-of- 
war,  together  with  a  magazine  full  of  stores.  But  notwith- 
standing this  treacherous  a£Pront,  Charles,  in  June,  1667, 
concluded  a  treaty  at  Breda,  by  which  the  colony  of  New 
York,  in  North  America,  was  ceded  to  the  English. 

During  this  war  with  Holland,  London  was  visited  by  two 
severe  visitations.     In  the  spring  of  1665,  a  plague  broke 
out,  which  in  the  course  of  the  year  swept  away  thousands  of 
its  inhabitants.     Its  first  S3rmptoms  were  shivering,  siqkness, 
and  headache,  which  were  quickly  succeeded  by  delirium 
and  death.      It  is  calculated  that  the  number  of  deaths 
amounted  to  130,000;  the  common  annual  mortality  did  not 
at  this  time  exceed  14,000.    So  dreadful  was  the  scourge, 
that  all  business  and  legal  proceedings  were  at  a  stand  for 
months,  and  every  man  became  a  terror  to  his  neighbour  and 
himself.     The  greatest  blow  fell  upon  the  poor,  arising  from 
the  ill  ventilation  of  the  houses,  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets  in  which  they  resided.    This  visitation  was  followed 
hy  another  still  more  terrible.     In  the  month  of  September, 
1666,  a  fire  broke  out  in  Pudding-lane,  which  raged  and 
spread  until  more  than  half  the  city  of  London  was  destroyed. 
The  ruins  covered  above  four  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  in- 
cluding St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  eighty-eight  parish  churches, 
most  of  the  public  edifices,  and  more  than  thirteen  thousand 
private  houses.     The  property  destroyed  was  estimated  at 
£7,000,000  sterling.     On  this  occasion  the  exertions  of 
Charles  were  most  praiseworthy.     For  a  time  he  seemed 
roused  from  his  idle  pleasures ;  and  he  not  only  attended  to 
the  wants  of  the  sufierers,  but  to  various  plans  proposed  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  desolated  city.     Great  improvements 
were  made  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  houses :    they  were 
now  built  of  brick  and  stone,  instead  of  timber  and  plaster. 
*he  cause  of  the  conflagration  was  inquired  into  by  the  par- 
liament and  the  privy-council,  but  they  could  not  arrive  at 
any  satisfactory  conclusion.    It  was  thought  by  some  that 
it  arose  ftom  incendiary  Papists ;  but  there  were  no  proofs 
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adduced  to  support  the  supposition.  Clarendon  says,  that  it 
began  in  a  baker's  house  where  there  was  a  great  stock  of 
fagotSy  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  much  combustible  mat^ 
ter,  pitch  and  rosin,  and  that  it  spread  from  house  to  house 
until  the  ruin  was  completed.  He  culds,  that  there  was  never 
any  probable  evidence,  that  '^  there  was  any  other  cause  of 
the  wofiil  fire,  than  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty." 

For  several  years  the  history  of  England  is  a  history  of 
intrigue,  profl^acy,  and  persecution.    At  the  head  of  the 
sovemment  was  die  profligate  and  versatile  duke  of  Buck- 
mgham,  whose  influence  over  Charles  was  injurious  to  his 
morals  as  a  man,  and  his  reputation  as  a  monarch.    Addicted 
to  sinful  pleasures  himself,  ne  greatly  pandered  to  the  king's 
libertinism.    Charles  cared  only  for  money,  and  Bucking- 
ham's chief  care  was  to  provide  it  for  him.     In  1670,  Charles 
associated  with  him,  in  the  administration,  the  nobles  Clif- 
ford, Arlington,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale,  which  administra- 
tion is  known  by  the  appellation  of  "  Cabal,"  from  the  initials 
of  their  names.    These  were  all  unprincipled  characters,  and 
their  proceedings  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  profligacy  of  the  court  increased,  and  violence  and  mis- 
rule became  the  order  of  the  day.     From  this  time  to  the 
close  of  the  reign,  a  continual  conflict  was  exhibited  between 
the  crown  and  the  people.    One  of  the  most  disgraceful  acts 
ever  committed  by  a  monarch,  was,  on  the  advice  of  the 
cabal,  perpetrated  by  Charles,  in  1672.     He  had  for  some 
time  anticipated  his  revenues,  and  money  had  been  lent 
to  him  by  tne  goldsmiths  and  merchants  of  London,  for  which 
be  was  to  pay  ei^ht  per  cent,  till  they  were  repaid  by  the 
amounts  receiv^  at  the  exchequer  for  customs  and  taxes. 
The  cabal  advised  ^e  king  to  shut  the  exchequer,  by  refusing 
to  pay  the  money  lent,  about  £1,300,000;  and  by  this  ini- 
qmtous    measure  many  were  ruined.     The  king  and  his 
cabal  incurred  great  cQsgrace  by  this  act,  which  was  in- 
creased by  an  attempt  to  procure  money  by  a  direct  act  of 
piracy,  which  failed ;  and  by  various  measures  which  th^ 
adopted  to  promote  the  popish  interests  in  England.    Par- 
liament compelled  him  to  withdraw  an  act  of  indulgence 
which  Charles  had  issued,  in  order  to  promote  Popery,  by 
withholding  supplies  from  him  till  he  had  done  so ;  and  on 
his  compliance,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  £1,200,000.    But 
diflerences  still  continued  for  several  years  to  exist  between 
the  l^ialature  and  the  king;  and  in  1675,  he  prorogued 
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parliament  to  1677,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  dissola* 
tion.  When  it  reassembled,  the  leaders  of  the  cabal  urged 
this  measure,  in  opposition  to  the  king,  and  were  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Shaftesbury  was  detained  more  than  a  year;  the 
rest  were  soon  relecuBed. 

One  matter  of  importance  marked  the  year  1677.  This 
was  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  z  ork,  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  This  was  a 
popular  measure,  the  prince  being  a  decided  Protestant,  and 
next  heir  to  the  throne  after  the  duke  of  York's  family.  The 
results  were  most  beneficial  to  England. 

The  close  of  1678  was  marked  by  an  affiiir  which  agitated 
the  rest  of  this  reign.  This  was  what  was  called  the  dis* 
covery  of  a  popish  plot.  Two  profligate  clergymen,  named 
Oates  and  Tonge,  gave  information  to  lord  Danby,  the  trea« 
surer,  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  kin^  and  the  Protestant 
religion  by  the  Jesuits;  Oates  accusmg  many  about  the 
queen  and  the  duke  of  York,  as  being  implicated.  Nothing 
could  be  more  ridiculous  than  some  part  of  their  narrative ; 
yet  it  was  supported  with  the  utmost  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
parliament ;  and  the  aged  lord  Sta£Pord,  Coleman,  secretary 
to  the  duke  of  York,  and  other  papists  were  executed.  The 
duke  himself,  who  had  rendered  himself  unpopular  by  his 
marriage  with  the  Catholic  princess  of  Modena,  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  country.  There  was  at  this  time  just  cause  to 
be  apprehensive  of  popish  machinations ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  beheve  that  the  alarm  was  in  the  main  ill-founded.  Per- 
haps Dryden's  view  of  the  plot  may  be  correct : — 

,  ^  Some  truth  there  was,  but  dash*d  and  biewM  with  lies.** 

About  this  time  Charles  obtamed  much  odium  for  the 
cruelty  and  insolent  audacity  with  which  his  minister,  Lauder* 
^6,  oppressed  Scotland.  The  people  of  that  country  being 
refused  liberty  of  conscience,  met  in  their  conventicles  with 
arms.  Some  among  them  entertained  wild  principles,  but  in 
general  they  were  peaceably  disposed.  It  was  required  by 
govermnent  that  landlords  should  answer  for  their  tenants  and 
servants;  that  they  should  not  have  intercourse  with  the 
preachers,  or  resort  to  their  religious  services.  This  was  re- 
^^;  and  troops  were  sent  into  Scotland  to  suppress  the 
^^vendcles.  Executions  took  place  without  numner,  under 
^  mojst  miserable  pretexts;  and  assassinations  were  com- 
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mitted  by  the  soldiers  without  any  jadicial  form  whatever. 
Wordsworth  graphically  describes  the  atrocities  committed  in 
these  word^ : — 

^  Mountain  and  moor,  and  crowded  street,  whert  lie 

The  headless  martyrs  of  the  covenant 
Slain  by  compatriot  Protestants,  that  draw 

From  counsels,  senseless  as  intolerant. 
Their  warrant.    Bodies  fall  by  wild  sword-law ; 
But  who  would  force  the  soul,  tilts  with  a  straw, 

Against  a  champion  cased  in  adamant'* 

At  the  close  of  I6789  the  parliament  which  had  sat  for 
seventeen  years,  and  which  was  hostile  to  many  of  the  king*s 
views  and  measures,  was  suddenly  dissolved.  A  new  par* 
liament  assembled  in  Marchi  1679.  As  a  support  against 
the  house  of  commons^  a  new  council  of  thirty  individuals  of 
property  and  consideration,  half  selected  fron^  each  party, 
was  appointed  in  April.  This  parliament  manifested  senti- 
ments no  less  unfriendly  to  the  court  than  the  preceding  one. 
It  passed  a  law  which  has  ever  since  proved  a  great  protec- 
tion against  arbitrary  or  protracted  imprisonment.  By  this 
law,  called  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  civil  liberty  gained  a 
most  precious  defence.  It  enacts,  that  whoever  has  a  person 
in  custody,  shall  be  obliged  to  show  to  the  courts  of  law  that 
he  has  legal  authority  for  his  proceedii)gs,  and  that  a  pri- 
soner may  claim  to  be  discharged  on  bail,  if  not  indicted  at 
the  sessions.  The  house  of  commons  endeavoured  to  exclude 
the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne  ^  but  the  king  stopped 
their  proceedings  by  a  prorogation.  Charles  even  recalled 
the  duke  of  Yon^,  and  excluded  the  popular  ministers,  leaving 
the  earl  of  Sunderland  and  others  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  parliament  re-assembled  in  1680.  Shaftesbury  and 
his  party,  in  the  interval,  had  endeavoured  to  excite  the  people 
against  the  court,  and  had  sent  up  many  addresses  declanir 
tory  of  the  abhorrence  of  the  servile  principles  of  the  court 
party.  The  whole  nation  was  now  divided  into  the  two  par> 
ties  of  WHias  and  Tories — terms  which  have  ever  since  been 
in  use.  The  design  of  the  whigs  was  to  set  aside  the  duke, 
and  thev  again  brought  forward  the  bill  of  exclusion.  It  was 
passed  by  the  commons,  but  rejected  by  the  lords ;  and  the 
former  having  subsequently  resolved  not  to  grant  any  supply 
till  the  duke  was  excluded,  and  to  forbid  the  lending  of  any 
money  to  the  king,  parliament  was  again  dissolved.    But  the 
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next  parliament,  which  met  at  Oxford,  in  1681,  was  equally 
refractory :  the  bill  of  exclusion  was  again  urged,  and  a  third 
dissolution  immediately  followed.  The  king  never  conyoked 
auodier:  violence  and  extortion  took  the  place  of  constitu- 
tional  eoyemment 

At  this  time  there  was  a  re-action  against  the  whigs.  The 
earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge 
of  hieh-treason ;  but  a  bill  against  him  was  thrown  out  by  the 
mnd-jury  of  London.  He  subsequently  retired  to  Amster* 
dam,  where  he  died.  Sheri£P  Pilkmgton  did  not  escape  so 
easily:  haying,  in  1682,  used  '^scandalous  words,''  against 
the  duke  of  York,  in  defiance  of  an  express  provision  of 
Magna  Charta,  the  ruinous  fine  of  JC100,000  was  imposed 
on  him.  In  this  year  many  of  the  corporations  were  induced 
or  compelled  to  resign  their  charters ;  and  in  the  next  year 
the  civic  charter  of  the  city  of  London  was  declared  for* 
feited,  fi*om  irregular  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in 
tbe  elections  and  magistracy. 

In  the  year  1682,  the  cotirt  was  strengthened  by  the  de- 
tection of  a  design  called  the  Rye-house  Plot.  This  was 
a  Protestant  conspiracy.  The  design  was  to  seize,  if  not  as* 
sasainate,  both  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  republican  government  There  were  at  least  some  who 
went  to  that  extent,  as  Walcot,  Rumsey,  and  others ;  but 
lord  Russel,  Algernon  Sidney,  the  earl  of  Essex,  lord  Orey, 
the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  Hampden,  who  were  conqemed 
in  the  plot,  wished  only  to  limit  the  arbitrary  measures,  and 
to  check  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  court.  Lord  Howard 
^ss  an  accomplice,  but  he  became  an  evidence  against  the 
conspirators :  they  were  implicated  by  his  evidence  alone, 
and  that  was  unworthy  of  credit.  Lord  Russel,  Algernon 
Sydney,  and  others  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed ; 
the  earl  of  Essex  was  found  in  the  Tower  with  his  throat  cut; 
and  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  the  king's  natural  son, 
vas  banished.  Hampden  escaped  with  a  fine.  The  nation 
^w,  with  deep  affliction,  its  heroic  friends,  Russel  and 
Sidney,  die  upon  the  scafifold ;  and  posterity  mention  their 
ittmeswith  love  and  veneration.  All  resistance  was  now  pros- 
^i^Bted:  Charles  proceeded  to  lengths  of  arlktrary  power  far 
^yoQd  those  of  his  father ;  but  the  nation  had  sufiered  so 
i^erely  from  civil  contests,  that  there  was  no  liiclination  to 
'^t  To  carry  on  the  government,  Charles  was  supplied 
.with  money  from  Fraacci  and  he  obtained  more  by  heavy 
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fines  from  liis  subjects  on  varioas  charges  of  libelfl  and  other 
political  offences.  Judge  Jefines  was  the  great  instrumeat 
m  the  atrocities  committed :  this  drunken  judge  was  sent  as 
a  sort  of  legate  on  a  circuit  through  the.  proyinees^  and  he 
gaye  the  opponents  of  the  courts  to  use  his  own  Yulgar  phrase^ 
*^  many  a  uck  with  the  wrong  side  of  his  tongue.'^  -Not  only 
political  offenders  suffered:  thedissentera  ware  proceeded 
against  for  going  to  conventicles^  and  for  not  going  to  church* 
Many  were  excommunicated^  and  ruined  by  prosecutions. 

The  Scottish  covenanters  were  still  oppressed.  On  his 
return,  the  duke  of  York  was  sent' into  that  country,  and  his 
proceedings  against  them  differed  little  frpm  those  of  the  in* 
quisition.  At  this  time  a  minister,  named  Cameron,  wan* 
aered  from  place  to  place  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of 
Covenanters  in  arms,  and  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  shoot 
any  one  who  would  not  declare  affaiiist  him,  and  proiess 
loyalty  to  the  king.  Cameron  was  kSled  in  an  endouBter ;  bat 
his  followers  rallied  under  Caigill,  and  publicly  exoommunir 
cated  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York.  This  increased  the  seve- 
rity of  the  government :  more  than  two  thousand  persons  were 
outlawed,  and  numbers  of  the  peasantry  were  smzed  and 
shot,  while  wives  and  kindred  were  persecuted  for  harbourmg 
their  husbands  and  relatives.  Awed  by  these  severities,  the 
mass  of  the  people  resorted  to  the  chimshes;  but  their  coo- 
duct  evidenced  tnat  they  merely  went  to  escape  punishment. 
Sevei'al  noblemen  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed, 
and  .the  estates  of  the  sufferers  were  seized  by  the.  duke's  re- 
tainers. Many  prisons  were  crowded  with  Covenanters: 
it  was  a  period  of  great  oppression,  of  which  no  end  appeared 
in  prospect. 

The  government  of  Charles  was  now  as  absolute  as  that  of 
any  monarch  in  Europe :  the  nation  was  swayed  by  servilitj 
and  terror^  ^Submissive  addresses  arrived  from  all  parts  of 
jthe  country ;  and  the  university  of  Oxford  condemned  eves 
the  most  moderate  theses  upon  civil  liberty..  But  in  this 
situation'  of  a^ffairs  the  rod  of  Charles's  power  was  broken  by 
death.  The  last  scene  .in  which  he  was  engaged  weH  iUos* 
Urates  his  character.  f^I  can  never  forget,*'  says  Evriyn, 
•"  the  inexpressible  luxury  and  profaneness,  gaming  and  all  dis- 
soluteness, and,  as  it  were,  total  ibrgetfuiness  of  God,  being 
■Sunday  evening,  which  this  day  ee'nnight  I  was  witness  of— 
the  king  sitting  and  toying  with  his  contubines,  Portsmoadi« 
Cleveland,  Mazarine,  etc,  ^  French  boy  ringing  .h>veHB4xngSy 
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in  tbat  gloriotts  gaUory,  whUe  about  twenty  of  the  great  cour- 
tien  and  other  dissolute  persons  were  at  basset  round  a  large 
table^  with  a  bank  of  at  l^ast  two  thousand  in  gold  before 
theqa«"  On  that  night  the  word  went  forth  that  the  days  of 
Charles  were  numbered ;  that  he  was  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  the  sanctuary  and  found  wanting.  He  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  apoplexy,  and  in  six  days  all  was  in  the  dust.  He  had 
legned  twentj^-fiye  years  from  the  Restoration, 

Charles  was  endowed  with  agreeable  qualities,  and  some 
talents;  bat  yet  he  was  a  bad  king.  Unmindful  of  the  fate 
of  his  unfortunate  father,  he  abandoned  himself  to  sensual 
«DJ(nrments  and  the  pleasures  of  despots,  and  neglected  the 
wel&re  of  his  people.  As  the  only  ground  of  excuse  for 
these  great  faults,  Hume  adduces  the  councils  of  the  **  cava- 
liers,'' those  iUib^al  selfish  courtiers,  who,  since  the  Restora- 
tion, pursued  nothing  with  so  much  zeal  as  the  complete 
suppression  of  dvil  liberty.  But  these  were  the  men  ot  his 
own  choice;  a  sufficient  evidence  that  his  principles  were, 
like  theirs,  arbitraiy  and  despotic. 

JAMES  II. 

A.D.  1685.  Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  York,  who  ascended  the  throne  without  opposition, 
under  the  name  of  James  II.  He  promised  the  council, 
who  assembled  on  the  death  of  Charles,  that  he  would  endea- 
vour to  preserve  the  government,  both  in  church  and  state, 
&B  it  was  then  by  law  established.  But  this  promise  was 
toon  forgotten.  He  not  only  showed  his  attachment  to  the 
Popish  religion  by  attending  the  ceremonial  mass,  but  he 
gathered  Popish  noblemen,  about  him,  and  sought  by  various 
means  to  noake  proselytes  to  the  Romish  church :  he  even 
sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome  to  negotiate  a  re-union  between 
Boglaod  and  the  papal  see.  The  pope,  however,  was  not  so 
destitute  of  wisdom  as  the  king  was  of  honesty :  he  recom- 
^D^aded  James  not  to  hurry  matters.  The  ponti£P  knew  that 
**the  pear  was  not  ripe;"  that  England  was  not  prepared 
fcr  his  jurisdiction. 

James,  like  his  brother,  wished  to  be  independent  of  his 
pvliament.  On  his  accession  he  became  a  pensioner  of 
^nmoe:  Louis  sent  him  JK20,000,  which  was  rec^ved  with 
^^^ate&l  acknowledgments.  Another  proceeding  showed  that 
«am^  adofrted  the  family  determination  to  consider  the 
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royal  authority  paramount  to  law.  The  customs  had  been 
granted  to  the  late  king  for  life ;  and  James  was  advised,  dther 
to  take  bonds  from  the  importers,  or  to  keep  the  amount  re- 
ceived separate,  till  parliament  had  directed  the  disposal  A 
proclamation  was  issued,  however,  directing  that  the  duties 
should  be  paid  and  applied  as  usual.  This  was  directly  op- 
posed to  the  constitution  of  the  realm. 

Another  measure  adopted  by  James  was  desirable ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  dispens- 
ing power ;  this  was  the  liberation  of  Papists  and  Noncon- 
formists from  prison:  the  measure  seemed  to  promise  religious 
toleration ;  but  the  degree  of  liberty  dissenters  were  lal  to 
expect  was  soon  shown  by  the  persecution  of  Baxter,  a  cele- 
brated divine  of  that  period.  Baxter  was  accused  of  having 
published  sedition  in  some  passaees  of  his  Paraphrase  on  the 
New  Testament ;  and  the  brutsd  Jeffries,  before  whose  tri- 
bunal he  was  arraigned,  stopped  all  his  attempts  to  defend 
his  writings,  and  he  was  fined  five  hundred  markb,  ordered 
to  be  imprisoned  till  it  was  paid^  and  bound  to  good  beha- 
viour for  seven  years. 

The  parliament  assembled  in  May,  and  partly  from  fear; 
partly  irom  confidence,  manifested  a  willingness  to  comply 
with  all  the  wishes  of  the  king.  At  this  time  James  repeated 
the  terins  of  his  declaration ;  but  he  could  not  refrain  from  ex^ 
pnessions  that  indicated  arbitrary  intentions :  this  was  quickly 
followed  by  his  interference  to  prevent  an  address  opposed  to 
popery. 

While  parliament  was  sitting  two  insurrections  took  place: 
one  in  Scotland,  the  other  in  England.  That  in  Scotland  was 
headed  by  the  duke  of  Argyle ;  but  he  was  soon  deserted, 
taken,  and  executed :  that  in  England  was  undertaken  by  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  who,  calculating  upon  the  hatred  of  the 
people  to  James,  landed  at  Lyme  with  about  three  hundred 
followers,  and  issued  a  violent  declaration  aeainst  James. 
He  was  well  received ;  crowds  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts, 
and  he  assumed  the  title  of  kine ;  but  he  failed  in  lus  at- 
tempts on  Bristol  and  Bath,  and  was  defeated  by  the  royal 
troops  at  Sedgemoor,  and  fled.  He  was  found  in  a  ditch 
near  Woodyates,  in  Dorsetshire ;  and  though  he  begged  for 
life  on  any  terms,  he  was  executed. 

Great  severity  was  exercised  on  the  mass  of  Monmouth's 
followers.  Colonel  Kirk,  who  had  served  in  Africa,  was  let 
loose  with  his  hardened  soldiery,  whom  he  called  his  '^lambs;" 
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and  people  were  tortured  and  hung  by  BCoreSi  without  even 
the  form  of  trial :  a  few  onl;^  thus  selected  for  summaiy  pu-. 
nishment  were  allowed  to  purchase  their  lives.  The  horrors 
of  martial  law  w^e  subsequently  exceeded  by  atrocities  per- 
petrated by  Jeffries,  under  the  forms  of  justice :  he  was  sent 
on  a  "western  campaign/'  accompanied  oy  a  body  of  troops ; 
and  hundreds  were  executed,  while  thousands  were  sentenced 
to  transportation,  which  at  that  time  was  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  heads  and  limbs  of  those  who  were  executed 
i^ere  exposed  in  eveiy  quarter  of  the  western  districts ;  and 
travellers  turned  with  disgust  from  the  highways  to  ^void 
these  spectacles  of  horror.  The  proceedings  were  not  even 
confined  to  those  who  had  engaged  in  the  insurrection: 
Hampden,  though  in  prison,  was  nned  £6fl00 ;  and  a  per- 
son named  Prideaux  was  compelled  to  pay  £15,000.  Judge 
Jeffiries  was  thanked  by  James  for  his  proceedings ;  and  the 
particulars  of  his  brutidity,  as  related  in  his  letters,  were  often 
quoted  by  James  with  ^eat  glee  at  his  levees.  But  a  dread- 
mi  impression  was  made  by  these  cruel  and  arbitrary  mea- 
sures on  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  one  day,  sooner  or  later,  they  would  make  a  righteous 
retribution. 

The  ^Inre  of  the  attempts  of  Monmouth  and.  Argyie 
seemed  to  strengthen  James.  He  proceeded  in  his  arbitrary 
measures ;  and  especially  those  in  favour  of  popery.  In 
1687  popish  justices  of  the  peace  were  established  in  all  the 
counties,  selected  from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people.  The 
leadmg  divines  of  the  established  church  had  for  some  time 
inculcated  passive  obedience;  but  as  the  dangers  gathered 
round  them,  they  began  to  reconsider  the  subject.  The 
result  was,  that  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  oppose  the 
popish  measures  of  the  king :  they  were  strengthened  in  this 
resolution  by  the  conduct  of  the  French  king,  who  was  in 
<^lose  alliance  with  James,  and  who  had  recently  revoked 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  had  assured  the  French  Protest- 
ants of  the  free  observance  of  their  religion.  James  sought 
to  subdue  the  newly-awakened  opposition,  by  forming  an 
^esiastical  commission,  with  authority  to  carry  out  what 
^f^  deemed  expedient,  ^^notwithstanding  any  law  to  the 
contrary/'  This  commission  was  ordered  to  suspend  Sharp, 
who  had  preached  against  popery ;  and  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, one  of  its  members,  who  opposed  this  order,  was  dis- 
missed.   By  this,  and  other,  measures  equally  arbitrary :, 
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fiome  few  oon verts  were  made  to  the  popish  roligion;  butthtf 
country  still  remained  essentially  Protestfint# 

James  was  warned,  even  by  Papisits  themsdltes,  of  the 
danger  of  his  proceedings  in  attempting  to  re-estabUsb  po- 
pery ;  but  he  still  persisted  in  his  course.  Monastic  estab- 
lishments were  formed ;  attempts  Were  made  to  set  up  Roiiiisli 
seminaries ;  Magdalen^ollege,  Oxford,  was  ordered  to  eleet 
a  popish  bead;  and  when  this  was  refused,  most  of  the 
fellows  were  expelled,  and  Romahists  put  in  their  places: 
the  adherents  of  popery  were  more  than  €hrer  favoui^  at 
court.  It  was  clear  what  the  intentions  of  James  were ;  and, 
while  the  nation  was  agitated  from  otie  end  to  the  other  by 
his  senseless  proceedings,  he  sent  out  a  declaration  ordering 
all  the  clergy  to  read  it  in  their  churches.  Passiye  obedience 
was  now  generally  laid  aside :  it  was  determined  at  Lambeth 
that  the  declaration  should  not  be  read.  Six  bishops  met  the 
primate  and  some  cf£  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  resolved  to 
petition  the  king  not  to  insist  upon  their  distnbutioB  and 
reading  of  the  declaration ;  but  this  petition  was  vam :  James 
declared  the  presentation  of  it  to  fc^  an  act  of  rebellion,  and 
the  seven  bishops  were  charged  with  a  misdemeanour,  and 
conveyed  as  prisoners  to  the  Tower.  They  were  tried  cm  the 
29th  of  June  \  and  though  th^  king  thought  Mmself  seeare 
of  the  judges  and  a  subservient  jury,  the  verdict  was  *'not 

fuilty.  James  Was  reviewing  his  troops  at  Hounslow- 
eath  when  he  first  discovered  this.  The  loud  reioicings  of 
the  metropolis  on  this  occasion  was  responded  to  by  a  Mioat 
from  the  soldiers ;  and,  on  his  inquiring  the  cause  of  the 
clamour,  he  was  informed  by  Lord  Feversham  that  it  was 
nothing  but  the  expression  of  joy  at  the  acquittal  of  the 
bishops.  ^^  Call  you  that  nothing?''  was  the  reply  of  the 
angry  monarch. 

An  important  event  brought  affairs  to  a  crisis.  It  hiAior 
some  time  been  announced  that  it  was  possible  there  would 
be  a  male  heir  to  the  crown :  people  did  not  scruple  to  assert 
that  this  heir  would  be  supposititious^  At  length,  in  June^ 
1688,  a  pnnce  was  bom.  Tnere  is  little  doubt  of  the  fact;  but 
the  popular  cry  was  that  it  was  an  imposture ;  the  child,  tiiey 
said,  had  been  conveyed  to  the  queen's  room  in  a  warming* 
pan.  In  this  emergency  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
met  and  agteed  to  invite  the  prince  of  Orange  to  come  over 
with  an  armed  force  to  redress  grievances,  and  to  idqnife  as 
to  the  legitimacy  of  the  in&nt    Admirala.  Russell  and  Her* 
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bert  profiuited  discontent  against  the  king  amongst  tlie  sea- 
men ;  and  the  latter,  with  other  noblemen  and  men  of  rank 
and  influence,  wei^  oYerto  Holland,  and  offered  to  aid  Wil^ 
Kam.  Thdr  off&  was  acoepted :  William  embarked  with  a 
fleet  of  five  hundred  sail  for  England,  avowing  it  to  be  his 
design  to  restore  the  church  and  state  to  their  due  irights. 
Upon  his  arrival  he  was  joined  not  only  by  the  whigs  but  by 
many  whom  James  had  considered  his  best  friends :  eveii 
his  daughter,  the  princess  Anne,  and  -her  husband,  George, 
pririce  of  Denmark,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  prince  of 
Orange. 

Alarmed  by  the  general  disaffection,  James  left  London 
precipitately,  throwing  the  great  seal  into  the  Thames,  with- 
out any  provision  for  the  administration  of  the  kingdom. 
Tbifl  was  subsequently  found  by  a  fisherman.  James  rode  to 
Feversham ;  but  he  was  stopped  at  that  place  and  brought 
back  to  London :  he  escaped,  however,  the  second  tune,  and 
reached  France  on  the  23rd  of  December,  where  he  was 
reoieived  by  Louis  with  open  arms.    This  great  revolution 
^^js^eflfeeted  without  any  bloodshed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Hollanders,  who  fell  in  a  skirmish.     The- conduct  of 
James  had  arrayed  the  army,  the  navy,  the  universities— in 
a  word,  tho  whole  nation  against  him,  and  he  was  dethroned. 
The  succession  of  the  crown  still  remained  to  be  settled. 
8ome  advised  the  prince  of  Orange  to  claim  it  by  right  of 
oonquest :  he  adopted  a  safer  course.    Early  in  1689  he  con- 
voked  a  national  convention  of  the  English  at  London,  and 
of  the  Scotch  at  Edinburgh.    The  first,  composed  of  a  freely 
elected  house  of  commons  and  the  legitimate  house  of  peers, 
declared  that  as  king  James  had  evidently  designed  to  over- 
throw the  constitution,  and  accordingly  broken  the  original 
treaty  between  the  regent  and  his  people,  and  at  last  left  the 
lungdom,  the  throne  was  vacant.    The  Scotch,  with  more 
openness,  declared  that  James,  by  the  abuse  of  his  power; 
had  forfeited  the  crown.     Both  thede  assemblies  'transferred 
the  royal  powier  to  William  and  his  consort.    The  English 
convention  united  with  this  hereditary  transfer — according  to 
which  prince  William  was  to  administer  the  ffovemment 
alone  during  life ;  but  after  his  death,  and  that  of  his  consort 
the  princess  Anne  was  to  succeed  to  the  crown;  but  at  all 
times  every  Catholic  prince  was  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Aione  of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland — a  "declaration  of  the 
tights  of  the  English  nation; '^  a  declaration  which  did  not 
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alter,  but  renovate  the  free  constitution  of  England,  raising  it 
from  the  abject  state  into  which  it  had  been  Drought  by  tbe 
despotism  of  tho  Stuarts.  This  was  ^^  an  inestimable  docu- 
ment of  the  final  and  glorious  salvation  of  the  national  libe^ 
ties,  afler  a  long  and  difficult  contest ;  a  positive  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  most  precious  natural  rights ;  a  brilliant  triumph 
of  rational  legitimacy  over  that  of  absurd  haughtiness  and 
audacious  power."  Thus  was  England  freed  from  the  rule 
of  a  persecuting  bigot :  thus  ended  the  government  of  a  raoe 
of  monarchs  whose  leading  principle  had  been  to  consider  that 
their  will  was  to  be  law  to  their  subjects,  and  that  the  du^  of 
their  people  was  ^*  passive  obedience." 


CHAPTER  XVIII* 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RELIGION,  GOVERNMENT,  LITERATUBE. 
ARTS,  COMMERCE,  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS,  £TC.,  OF 
THIS  PERIOD. 

Religion. — During  the  period  of  the  commonwealth  a 
system  of  almost  universal  toleration  was  adopted*  There 
were  a  great  variety  of  dissenters,  called  Sectaries :  there  were 
Independents,  Brownists,  Millenaries,  Antinomians,  Anabap- 
tists, Arminians,  Libertines,  Familists,  Enthusiasts,  Seekers, 
Perfectists,  Socinians^  Arians,  Anti-Trinitarians,  Anti-Scrip- 
turists,  and  Sceptics ;  but  so  long  as  they  refrained  from  diis- 
turbin?  the  government  or  peace  of  the  country,  practical 
toleration  was  extended  to  all.  The  most  persecuted  sect  in 
these  times  was  that  of  the  Quakera,  whose  indiscreet  zeal 
frequently  brought  them  into  great  trouble:  so  much  had 
they  suffered,  indeed,  under  the  republican  government,  while 
all  other  denominations  of  religionists  remained  unmolested, 
that  they  alone,  of  all  the  minor  sects,  were  prepared  to  wel^ 
come  or  to  acquiesce  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  his 
throne.  At  the  Restoration,  liberty  of  conscience  was  pro- 
mised and  guaranteed  but  in  the  reign  of  Charles  great 
rigour  and  severity  were  exercised  against  all  nonconformists 
to  episcopacy,  which  was  again  established  with  a  high  hand 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  James  II.  was  more  impru- 
dent and  arbitrary  even  than  his  predecessor.    ]t  has  beei^ 
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seen  in  the  narrative  of  his  reign,  that  he  sought  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  bring  his  subjects  over  to  popery. 
Some,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  from  his  measures, 
changed  their  faith ;  but  the  community  still  remained  essen- 
tially Protestant:  it  was,  indeed,  the  encouragement  which 
he  gave  to  popery  that  deprived  James  of  his  crown.  A  witty 
courtier  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  whose  court  the  dethroned  mo- 
narch took  refuge,  said,  no  less  truly  than  wittily :— "  There 
goes  a  simpleton,  who  lost  three  kingdoms  for  a  mass  ! " 

GovemmenU — ^The  character  of  the  government  in  this  pe- 
riod maj  be  treated  of  in  few  words.  Unwarned  by  the  fate 
of  his  rather,  Charles  II.,  on  his  restoration,  was  bent  upon 
the  recovery  of  the  ancient  powers  of  the  crown ;  but  the  na- 
tion soon  saw  into  his  designs,  and  resolved  to  take  away 
those  remnants  of  despotism  which  still  made  a  part  of  royal 
prerogative.  The  laws  against  heretics  were  repealed;  a 
statute  for  holding  triennial  parliaments  was  enacted ;  and 
the  Habeas'corpus  Act,  that  great  barrio  of  personal  liberty, 
was  established.  The  reign  of  James  affords  a  most  exem- 
plary lesson  both  to  kings  and  people.  Hurried  away  by  a 
spirit  of  despotism  and  popish  zeal,  he  not  only  demanded 
unlimited  obedience  from  his  subjects,  but  sought  to  establish 
on  the  ruins  of  a  religion  held  most  dear  to  the  nation,  a 
fiiith  which  repeated  acts  of  the  legislature  had  proscribed. 
Seeing  their  liberty  thus  boldly  attacked,  even  m  its  first 
principles,  the  people  had  recourse  to  that  remedy  which  rea- 
son and  nature  dictated.  They  withdrew  their  allegiance 
^m  James,  and  considered  themselves  absolved  from  their 
oath  to  a  monarch  who  himself  disregarded  the  oath  he  had 
made  to  his  subjects.  The  throne  was  declared  vacant, 
ftnd  a  new  line  of  succession  established,  when  an  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  rare  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  compact 
between  king  and  people.  The  Revolution  of  3,688,  therefore, 
is  the  grand  era  of  the  English  constitution.  The  Great 
Charter  had  marked  out  the  limits  within  which  the  royal 
authority  ought  to  be  confined ;  some  outworks  were  raised 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  but  the  circuravallation  was  not 
joropleted  till  the  Revolution  which  seated  the  prince  of 
Orange  on  the  throne  of  England, 

Literature, — Few  works  of  genius  of  the  first  class  ap- 
peared in  England  during  the  commonwealth.  There  were 
nien  of  rare  talents  living  in  that  period ;  but  for  the  most 
part  it  was  a  time  when  men  wrote  and  thought  as  they 
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acted,  merely  for  the  passing  moment,  tind  fiof  fo^  posteri^.' 
At  the  Restoration,  however,  a  change  fot  the  better  6aine 
over  the  spirit  of  literature.  Many  celebhited  prodactiotts 
'Were  issued  from  the  press  during  the  reigiid  of  Charles  dnd 
James  II.  Among  the  poetical  writers  ma^  be  mentioned 
Cowley,  Waller,  Dryden,  Butler,  Denham,  Daveiiasnt^  Ot- 
way,  Lee,  Crowne,  £theridg:e,  Wycherly,  and  la^  and 
greatest  of  all,  the  immortal  Miltbn,  whose  fine  epic  poem, 
Faradise*  Lost,  has  never  been  equalled  iii  the  whole  range  of 
ancient  or  modern  literature.  The  most  distinguished  prose 
writers  were  Baxter,  Cudworth,  Hobbds,  Dr.  Henry  More, 
John  Bunyan,  sir  William  Temple,  Izaak  Walton,  arcb* 
bishop  Leighton,  Dr.  Iseiac  Barrow,  Dryden,  and  Clarendon. 
The  productions  of  these  authors  are,  fbr  the  most  part, 
among  the  current  literature  of  the  present  day ;  and  some 
of  them  are  of  that  undying  nature  that  they  will  be  familiar 
to  the  latest  posterity. 

^rts, — ^The  history  of  the  fine  arts  during  the  present 
period  may  be  dismissed  with  a  very  short  notice :  it  was  a 
period  of  general  mediocrity — the  age  of  the  French  school, 
the  success  of  which  was  not  equal  to  its  ambition.  Of  An- 
tonio Verrio,  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  whom  Charles  II.  inyited 
into  England,  and  who  was  one  of  the  best  painters  of  bis 
time,  Walpole  says  that  he  was  **  an  excellent  painter  for  the 
sort  of  subjects  on  which  he  was  employed ;  that  is,  without 
much  invention,  and  with  less  taste,  his  exuberant  pendl  was 
ready  at  painting  out  gods,  goddessed>  kings,  emperors,  and 
triumphs,  over  those  public  surfaces  on  which  the  eye  never 
rests  long  enough  to  criticise,  and  where  we  should  be  sorry 
to  place  the  works  of  a  better  master ;  I  mean,  ceilings  and 
staircases.  The  New  Testament  and  the  Roman  History 
cost  him  nothing  but  ultramarine :  that,  and  marble  columns 
and  marble  steps,  he  never  spared.''  This  was  the  een^^l  cha- 
racter of  the  historical  paintings  of  this  period.  In  {K>rtrait- 
painting,  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  illustrated  by  the  Works 
of  sir  Peter  Lely,  a  native  of  Westphalia :  he  was  the  most 
distinguished  portrait-painter  of  his  time ;  but  his  works  are 
by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  his  predecessor  in  fame,  Van- 
dyke. "  How  came  you,  sir  Peter,'*  asked  a  nobleman,  **to 
have  so  great  a  reputation  ?  you. know  that  I  know  you  are 
no  great  painter."  "  My  lord,"  replied  Lely,  "  I  know  that 
I  am  not ;  but  I  am  the  best  you  have."  The  paintingB  of 
still  life  in  this  period  were  more-  remarkable  than  the  por* 
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tmits.  Tkere  were  several  eminent  Dutch  painters  in  this 
style,  Yarebt  being  the  most  celebrated.  Yarelst  was  pa- 
tronized by  the  duke  of  Buckingham^  and  few  artists  have 
e^er  equalled  him  as  a  flower-painter.  Sculpture  during 
this  period  was  almost  exclusively  applied  to  decoration : 
there  were  only  two  artists,  however,  who  excelled  in  this 
art,  namely,  Gabriel  Gibber,  a  native  of  Holstein,  and 
Grinling  GU>bons,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  most  cele- 
brated. The  art  of  engraving  now  made  considerable  pro- 
gress. Faithorne  was  the  best  engraver  of  the  age;  but  there 
were  several  foreigners  who  vied  with  him  in  excellence,  as 
David  Loggan,  Abraham  Blooteling,  Gerard  Yalek,  and 
Peter  Yanderbank.  The  invention  of  mezzotint  had  been 
introduced  into  England  by  prince  Rupert ;  and  the  superior 
excellence  of  our  engravers  nad  by  this  time  made  it  into  an 
English  art.  In  no  country  has  it  been  practised  with  such 
saccess  as  in  England. 

Music  had  been  almost  discarded  from  England  during 
the  commonwealth;  but  at  the  Restoration  it  was  again 
revived  as  an  art.  Organs  were  again  set  up  in  cathedrals, 
and  choirs  were  re-formed  throughout  the  kingdom :  many 
musical  composers  appeared,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom 
was  Henry  Purcell.  The  works  of  Purcell  form  a  part  of 
our  natbnal  wealth :  they  surpass  everything  of  the  kind  that 
En^hnd  had  before  procluced,  and  some  of  Uiem  yet  continue 
unnvalled  by  any  musicians  of  English  birth.  Up  to  the 
^od  of  his  decease  he  had  no  equal  either  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  or  Italy.  Secular  music,  also,  received 
attention  at  this  period:  regular  concerts  were  established  at 
Oxford  and  in  London,  though  their  character  was  far  infe« 
rior  to  those  of  the  present  age.  The  most  noted  concerts  in 
I^mdon  were  performed  in  a  room  over  the  coal-shop  of  one 
Thomas  Britton,  who  lived  in  Aylesbury-street,  Clerkenwell '; 
bot  though  the  place  of  resort  was  humble,  it  was  frequented 
by  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  fair  of  all  ranks,  including 
^e  highest  oitler  of  the  nobility. 

Commerce. — From  the  period  of  the  Restoration  to  that  of 
^e  Revolution  trade  appears  to  have  been  upon  the  whole 
more  considerable,  and  more  steadv  in^  its  progress,  than  in 
*tty  former  period  of  the  same  length.  The  two  Dutch  wars, 
by  disturbing  the  trade  of  that  republic,  promoted  the  navi- 
P^xm  of  Britain ;  and  after  Charles  had  made  a  separate 
P^^  with  the  states^  his  subjects  enjoyed  the  triade  of  £u» 
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rope  unmolested.  How  far  commerce  bad  increased  may 
be  seen  from  tbe  following  figures.  In  1622,  the  entire 
value  of  tbe  exports  and  imports  was  jS4,999,751 ;  but  in 
1669y  the  imports  alone  were  <£4yl96,ld9y  and  the  exports 
^,063,274.  These  figures  indicate  a  steady  progn^'ess  of 
mercantile  activity  and  national  wealth.  It  was  in  this  pe- 
riod that  tea  was  first  brought  into  England.  Pepys  in  his 
Diary,  records,  in  1661,  "  1  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea — a  Chinese 
drink — of  which  I  never  drank  before."  The  poet  Waller 
has  some  lines  on  the  birthday  of  queen  Catherine,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  her  example  brought  this  new  be- 
verage into  fashionable  use : — 

'^  The  best  of  queens,  an^  best  of  herbs  'we  owe, 
To  that  bold  nation,  which  the  way  did  show 
To  the  fair  region  where  the  sun  does  rise, 
Whose  rich  productions  we  so  justly  prize. 
The  muse^s  friend,  tea,  does  our  fancy  aid; 
Repress  those  vapours  which  the  head  invade; 
And  ke^  that  palace  of  the  soul  serene, 
Fit  on  her  birthday  to  salute  the  queen.^ 

Tea  was  brought  into  England  by  the  East-India  Company, 
whose  charter  was  renewed  by  Charles  II. ;  but  the  quantity 
brought  into  the  country  for  many  years  was  very  limited. 
In  1664  the  company  could  only  procure  two  pounds  and 
two  ounces,  which  cost  them  forty  shillings  a  pound ;  and  in 
1666  they  had  to  pay  fifty  shillings  a  pound  for  twenty-two 
pounds  and  three  quarters.  These  tw^  parcels  were  both 
presented  to  the  king.  Their  first  importation  was  in  1669; 
when  they  received  two  canisters,  containing  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  pounds  and  a  half,  from  Bantam :  after  this  their 
importations  gradually  increased ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Revolution  that  the  consumption  of  tea  began  to  be  general 
in  England. 

The  growth  of  London,  during  the  present  period,  pro- 
ceeded at  an  accelerated  rate.  Several  acts  were  passed  for 
its  improvement.  One  of  these  acts  ordered  several  "  com- 
mon highways  and  new-built  streets"  to  be  new  paved; 
directed  the  inhabitants  to  sweep  the  streets,  before  their  re- 
spective houses,  twice  a  week,  under  a  penalty  of  Ss.  4d.  for 
every  instance  of  neglect;  and  conmianded  every  person 
whose  house  fronted  the  street,  to  ban?  out  candles  in 
lanterns,  or  otherwise,  in  some  part  of  his  house  next  the 
street,  every  night  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day,  from 
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doak  until  nine  in  the  evening,  under  a  penalty  of  one  shil- 
ling.  The  same  act  authorized  the  lord-mayor  and  city  au- 
thorities to  receive  subscriptions  for  repairing  certain  streets, 
which  were  so  narrow  that  they  incommoded  coaches,  carts, 
and  passengers,  and  were  prejudicial  to  commerce  and  trad* 
ing.  By  other  acts  two  new  parishes  were  erected  at  the 
west  end :  one,  that  of  St.  Anne's,  Westminster,  consisting 
principally  of  streets  that  had  recently  been  built  on  a  piece 
of  ground  called  Kemp's  Field;  the  other,  that  of  St.  James's, 
Westminster,  comprehending  Jermyn-street  and  other  neigh* 
boaring  streets,  lately  erect^  on  ground  called  St  James's 
Fields.  This  proves  the  increase  of  London ;  but  its  size 
and  importance  were  insignificant  to  what  that  proud  city 
now  is. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  money  of  the  commonwealth 
was  all  called  in,  and  a  new  gold  and  silver  coinage  was 
struck,  similar  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  There  was, 
however,  one  marked  difference  in  the  coinage  of  these  two 
periods.  On  all  the  English  money  of  Charles  II.  his  head 
IS  made  to  look  to  the  lefl,  being  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  his  father's  head  is  placed ;  and  ever  since  it 
has  been  observed  as  a  rule,  to  make  two  successive  sove* 
feigns  look  in  opposite  directions  on  their  respective  coinages. 
James  II.  coined  gold  pieces  of  the  value  of  five  pounds ; 
&nd  after  his  abdication  he  coined  money  in  Ireland,  out  of 
old  brass  guns  and  kitchen  utensils ;  and  when  brass  failed 
Um,  he  fabricated  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  six* 
pences  out  of  pewter  I 

Manners  and  Customs. — The  furniture  of  this  period  con- 
tinued nearly  the  same  as  noticed  in  the  preceding;  but 
It  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  famous  manu&ctory  of  Gobe- 
lin tapestry  was  established  in  France,  in  1677,  and  that 
specimens  of  it  soon  appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  palaces  and 
iQansions  of  our  nobility.  A  great  change  took  place  in 
the  female  costume  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  5  but  citizens'  wives  and  countrywomen  con- 
tinued to  wear  the  high-crowned  hat,  the  French  hood,  the 
1^^  stomacher,  and  the  yellow  starched  handkerchief.  At 
this  period  it  would-  appear  from  the  Diaries  of  Pepys  and 
^velyn,  that  ladies  began  to  paint  their  faces ;  to  have  their 
hair  ^  frizzed  up  to  the  ear ;"  and  to  wear  perukes  and  vi- 
^^fds.  There  were  three  distinct  fashions  of  male  costume  in 
^  period;  but  a  description  of  them  is  unnecessary :  it  will 
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be  saffident  to  bbj,  that  the j  were  in  direct  opposition  to  tbe 
plain  and  hnmble  garb  of  the  Puritans. 

It  was  not  only  in  dress  that  the  Royalists  differed  from  the 
Pnritans, but  in  manners.  Swearing,  which  during  thecommon- 
wealth  had  been  punished  bjafine^and  profligate  conversation, 
were  so  conunon^that  a  young  noUeman  or  man  of  family  was 
accounted  no  gentleman,  nor  person  of  honour,  who  could  not, 
in  two  hours'  sitting,  invent  some  new  modish  oath,  or  make 
lampoons  and  drolleries  on  the  sacred  Scriptures  themseWes. 
Even  the  ladies  themselves  were  as  profligate  as  the  king  and 
his  nobles :  they  would  game,  and  swear,  and  drink,  and 
sport  with  as  easy  a  conscience  as  the  most  dissolute  libertine. 
Combined  with  this  spirit  of  licentiousness,  was  a  reckless* 
ness  of  life.  In  the  reien  of  Charles  II.  the  ra^e  for  duel* 
ling  increased  beyond  all  former  precedent  Fated  encounter? 
were  of  daily  occurrence,  from  the  worst  of  causes,  or  for  no 
cause  at  all.  In  a  word^  the  whole  head  of  society  in  the 
upper  dasses  was  sick :  the  whole  heart  faint  with  corrup- 
tions. But,  notwithstanding  the  frivolity  and  profligacy  of 
the  higher  classes,  the  bulk  of  the  community  still  retained 
much  of  the  good  old  English  spirit.  The  Puritans  gene- 
rally, and  some  even  of  the  Royalists,  regarded  with  contempt 
the  dissoluteness  which  had  become  so  fashionable.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  the  country,  where  the  contagion 
of  the  court  had  failed  to  reach.  Persons  of  this  class  ad- 
hered to  the  primitive  hours  of  their  forefathers  in  risings 
transacting  business,  and  going  to  rest ;  and  to  the  simplicity 
which  had  distinguished  the  English  character  in  mnner 
periods. 

Tbe  chief  amusements  of  this  period  were  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  in  vogue  before  the  days  of  the  conunon- 
wedth.  Abhorrence  of  the  drama  bad  been  one  of  the  chief 
distinctions  of  Puritanism :  a  habit  of  play-going  became  a 
badge  of  loyaltv  after  the  Restoration.  The  theatres  were 
re-opened,  and  their  benches  crowded  more  eagerly  than  ever. 
The  public  theatre,  indeed,  absorbed  the  chief  taste  and  ta- 
lent of  the  country.  All  the  sports  of  the  reign  of  James  L. 
and  Charles  I«  were  resuscitated ;  and  to  these  were  added 
foot-racing,  and  boat  and  yacht-racing.  Skating,  akoi 
was  newly  introduced,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  revived  amus^ 
ment  in  England  at  this  time,  ana  was  performed  ^'  after  the 
manner  of  uie  Hollanders."  Most  of  Uie  old  holidays  were 
still  observed,  according  to  the  old  English  fashion. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  PERIOD    FROM   THE    RBVOLtTIOW    TO  THE  RBION  OF 

GKOROE  in« 

WILLIAM  III. 

A.  D.  1688*    William,  prince  of  Orange,  had  been  invited 

to  England  by  a  coalition  of  parties,  united  by  a  common 

seilse  of  danger ;  but  this  tie  was  no  sooner  broken  than  they 

flew  asunder,  and  each  party  resumed  its  original  bias.  Their 

mutual  jealousy  and  hatred  revived ;  and  William  soon  found 

himself  at  the  head  of  a  faction.     He  was  acknowledged 

king  of  England  and  Scotland ;  but  he  soon  began  to  expe» 

rience  the  difficulty  of  governing  a  people,  who  were  more 

ready  to  command  than  to  obey  their  superiors.     His  reign 

commenced  with  an  attempt  similar  to  that  which  had  been 

the  principal  cause  of  all  the  disturbances  of  the  preceding 

reign,  and  which  had  excluded  the  monarch  fiom  the  throne* 

As  he  had  been  bred  a  Calvinist,  and  always  expressed  an 

abhorrence    of  persecution,  the  Presbyterians    arid   other 

Protestant  dissenters  considered  him  as  their  peculiar  pro^ 

Sector,  and  entered  into  his  interests  with  the  utmost  zeal. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  friends  of  episcopacy  became  jea* 

loQs  of  his  proceedings,  and  employed  all  their  influence  in 

thwarting  his  measures.     In  his  nrst  parliament  William 

proposed  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  conceiving  that  the  great 

^ead  of  the  Papists  would  be  removed  with  the  removal  of 

a  Roman  Catholic  king,  and  that  the  professions  of  good*will 

▼hich  had  passed  between  the  established  church  and  the 

<li98enters  wouid  lead  to  some  amicable  and  lasting  agree- 

n»ent    The  repeal,  however,  was  rejected  by  the  loms,  by  a 

great  majority.    At  the  same  time  the  house  of  lords  eagerly 

ned  at  a  clause,  recommended  by  William,  which  w^nt  to 
r-^se  with  the  oaths  of  the  bishops  and  established  clergy 
^  the  new  government.  But  the  dissenters  in  the  commons 
wowed  as  little  regard  to  the  consciences  of  churchmen,  as 
"^^  churchmen  haS  shown  to  theirs.  An  amendment  was 
^oved  and  carried  in  the  commons,  obliging  the  established 
^[^""gy  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  under  pain  of  suspen- 
^^^^t  to  be  followed  in  six  months  by  deprivation.    The 
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lords,  in  their  turn,  rejected  this  amendment.  Conferences  en- 
sued ;  and  all  that  the  commons  would  allow  was,  that  tiie 
kine  should  have  power  to  grant,  daring  his  pleasure,  a  third 
of  their  benefices  to  any  twelve  clergymen  who  should  incur 
deprivation,  by  refusing  to  take  the  oath.  William  was  jastlj 
surprised  at  the  religious  animosities  of  his  new  subjects;  bat 
he  was  still  sanguine  of  making  all  sects  live  peaceably  to- 
gether, as  he  had  seen  them  in  Holland.  He  attempted  to 
carry  a  bill  of  comprehension,  by  which  he  flattered  tiimself 
that  the  church,  the  kirk,  and  the  conventicle,  might  by  de- 
grees be  amalgamated.  Both  lords  and  commons  united  in 
defeating  this  project ;  but  in  the  end  they  agreed  upon  a 
free  toleration  to  all  Christian  sects,  except  the  Bomao 
Catholic. 

The  fugitive  kins  James  met  with  a  roost  brilliant  recep- 
tion at  the  court  of  Versailles;  and  the  French  monarch  un- 
dertook to  re-establish  him  on  the  throne  of  England.  Ireland 
was  the  basis  of  his  operations.  That  country,  for  the  most 
part,  guided  by  the  lord-lieutenant  Tyrconnel,  still  remained 
faithful  to  him ;  and  James  soon  sailed  thither  with  a  well- 
equipped  fleet.  In  1689,  with  the  aid  of  the  French  army, 
Ireland  was  compelled  to  own  his  sway ;  but  in  the  jiext  year 
king  William  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  his  forces  on  the 
river  Boyne.  James  again  fled  to  France,  and  WilUam  re- 
turned to  England,  leaving  general  Ginckel  to  complete  the 
subjagation  of  Ireland.  The  whole  country  was  reduced  by 
Ginckel  in  1691,  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  England  and  Sootf 
land,  acknowledged  William  as  its  ruler.  William  used  bis 
conquest  with  great  moderation :  he  even  invited  all  those 
who  wished  well  to  James,  to  join  that  deposed  monarch  in 
France.  About  12,000  persons  availed  themselves  of  this 
permission ;  and  on  their  arrival  in  France,  they  were  taken 
into  the  service  of  Louis,  under  the  title  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 

Having  settled  the  aflairs  of  the  nation,  and  made  prepa^ 
ations  for  equipping  a  formidable  fleet,  William  embarked 
for  Holland.  France  and  Holland  were  at  war  with  each 
other ;  and  the  French  troops  were  then  investing  Mons,  in 
Belgiinn.  William  made  preparations  to  relieve  that  place; 
but  before  he  could  arrive,  that  strone  town  was  captured. 
After  the  fall  of  Mons,  he  hastened  back  to  England :  several 
conspiracies  against  his  government  had  been  detected,  daring 
his  absence.  But  notwithstanding  this,  he  again  returned  to 
Holland  to  lead  the  Dutch  against  the  French  in  Flandeis, 
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He  was  sacoessfal,  so  £ur  as  regards  driving  the  French  be* 
fore  him.  In  those  dajs  general  engagements  were  rare 
things ;  and,  except  in  sieges,  soldiers  consumed  more  shoe* 
leather  than  gunpowder.  The  French  retired,  and  William 
gave  np  the  command  to  prince  Waldecki  and  aeain  repaired 
to  England.  He  met  his  parliament  on  the  22d  of  October, 
1691,  in  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  a  supply 
should  be  sranted  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  vigorous  war  witn 
France.  In  this  parliament  a  poll-tax  bill  was  carried,  by 
which  all  persons  except  children,  servants,  and  paupers, 
were  to  pay  a  shilling  erery  quarter ;  every  gentleman  of 
£300  a  year,  twenty  shillings  a  quarter ;  every  person  worth 
property  amounting  to  ^£300,  ten  shilling ;  every  clereyman 
or  teacher  worth  £80  a  year,  twenty  shillings ;  every  lord  of 
parliament,  ten  pounds;  and  nonjurors  double.  This  exhibit^ 
the  expensiveness  of  a  continental  war,  and  also  the  unskil- 
fttbess  of  the  legislature  at  this  period  in  the  art  of  taxation. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  29th  of  February,  1692, 
and  William  was  again  soon  on  his  way  for  Holland.  An 
important  event  took  place  in  this  his  third  absence*  Louis 
had  resolved  to  invade  England  once  more,  in  order  to  restore 
James  to  his  throne.  The  exiled  monarch  repaired  to  La 
Hogue,  and  was  ready  to  embark  with  a  considerable  force, 
on  board  the  French  fleet,  commanded  by  the  count  de  Tor* 
viQe*  The  ministrv  of  England  heard  of  these  proceedings, 
and  admiral  RusseU  was  oraered  to  put  to  sea  with  all  expe- 
dition. Russell  was  joined  by  a  Dutch  squadron,  and  a 
memorable  battle  was  fought  at  La  Hogue,  in  which  a  great 
part  of  the  French  fleet  was  destroyed.  This  victory  proved 
80  decisive,  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  th^  French 
would  not  venture  another  battle  by  sea.  James  returned  in 
despair  to  St.  Germains.  Heaven,  he  said,  foudbt  against 
him ;  but  notwithstanding,  James  continued  his  enorts  to  re- 
cover his  crown  in  every  possible  way ;  though  after  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue  he  tiever  could  have  entertained  a  rational 
hope  of  success. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  had  taken  Namur,  in  Flan- 
ders, in  the  very  face  of  William's  forces,  and  had  defeated 
the  English  at  Steinkirk.  Little  or  nothing  was  done  in  this 
campaign  after  the  battle  of  Steinkirk ;  but  in  the  month  of 
Aigust,  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  which  aimed  at  the  life 
of  William.  Two  assassins  were  hired  to  destroy  him  by  the 
fogitive  James,  and  the  act  was  connived  at  by  Louis :  their 
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gailt  was  proclaimed  to  the  world  by  the  oohvictioii  of  thcn^ 
agents,  and  the  publication  of  the  confession  which  thef 
made  before  the  military  tribonal  by  which  they  were  triedi 
William  returned  from  the  Continent  in  October,  and  ihia 
atrocious  design  of  assassination  was  found  to  hsLve  raised  him 
wonderfully  in  the  people's  affection.    A  better  fading  exist* 
ed  among  his  subjects  than  hitherto,  though  there  were  still 
some  disaffected  towards  his  goyemment    While  be  was  io 
Flanders,  Uie  earl  of  Mariborough  and  others  had  been,  ac- 
cused of  conspiring  to    restore  king  James.    They  w&re 
arrested  and  placed  In  the  Tower^  but  there  does  not  appear 
to  haye  been  conclusiye  eyidence  of  their  guilt,  for  after  the 
defeat  of  the  French  fleet  they  were  liberated.    On  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament,  Marlborough,  Scarsdale,  add  Huntingdoifc 
complained,  in  their  places  in  the  house  of  lords,  of  the  treat*^ 
ment  they  had  receiyed,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  iudges  wjbo 
had  refused  to  bring  them  to  trial,  confoirmably  to  the  Habeas^ 
Corpus  Act ;  and  the  house  of  lords  came  to  the  resolution, 
**  That  no  peer  should  be  remanded  to  prison  by  the  king'^^ 
bench,  upon  his  appearing  before  them  by  yirtue  of  the  said 
act,  after  haying  entered  his  prayer  to  be  tried,  unless  there 
appear  against  him  two  wimesses  upon  oath,  or  in  a  capacity 
to  be  sworn.''    These  lords  had  been  held  to  bail,  and  a  day 
was  appointed  to  consider  in  what  manner  they  should  ht^ 
discharged  from  their  recognizances  f  but  the  king  terminated 
the  business  by  discharging  them  himself,  and  the  ministers 
were  exonerated  by  a  bill  of  indemnity.    It  is  said  that 
Marlborough  still  continued  to  intrigue  with  James,  and  that 
all  the  white  he  was  begging  employment  from  William.     It 
is  probable  that  his  loyalty  depended  on  a  good  place  in  th6 
goyemment:  who  would  giye  him  most,  he  would  serye  best 
In  this  session  a  bill  was  passed,  entitled,  '^A  bill  touching 
free  and  impartial  proceedings  in  parliam^it,"  which  had  the 
effect  of  banishing  all  the  seryants  of  the  crown  from  thie>' 
house  of  commons.    A  bill  for  triennial  parliaments  wa^also 
passed,  which  proyided  for  annual  sessions,  and  a  fresh  e^e^ 
tion  eyery  three  years.    William,  howeyer,  refused  to  giye 
his  assent  to  this  bill :  thus  yenturing  on  an  exercise  of  ^re^ 
rogatiye,  which  no  ordinary  circumstances  could  reconeite^ 
either  with  prudence  or  with  a  constitutional  administration 
of  the  goyemment.    The  commons,  howeyer,  felt  the  nece»^ 
sity  of  maintaining  the  present  goyemment^  and  they  gramed 
liberal  supplies  for  the  war. 
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Early  in  1693,  William  was  again  with  the  allied  aimy  on 
the  continent.  A  great  battle  was  fought  at  Lauden^  in  which 
the  French  were  victorious.  William  was  subsequently  re- 
enforced  and  again  offered  battle ;  but  it  was  avoided,  and 
the  campaign  then  ended.  In  the  same  year  the  French  cap- 
tsrod  a  large  number  of  merchant  vessels  at  sea. 

On  his  return  to  England^  in  November,  William  found 
considerable  discontent  prevailing,  on  which  he  resolved  to 
chanee  his  ministry.  Fresh  efforts  were  made  for  the  re* 
newal  of  the  war :  additional  taxes  were  imposed ;  and  the 
English  troops  were  increased  to  83,000  men.  The  public 
debt  at  this  period  had  increased  to  £34,000,000 :  the  large 
rate  ofinterest  then  paid,  with  the  sacrifices  for  raising  money, 
rapidly  swelled  the  amount  of  the  principal.  The  necessity 
for  further  advances  led  to  the  instituting  a  national  bank, 
whose  capital,  at  first  £1,200,000,  should  be  lent  to  govern- 
meat  at  tnree  per  cent  This  amount  was  raised  in  ten  days, 
and  thus  the  Bank  of  England  was  established :  the  act  for 
falsing  the  capital  of  the  bank  received  the  royal  assent  in 
April,  1694.  About  the  same  time  the  East  India  Company 
was  farther  established. 

William  left  London  i^in  to  join  the  allies  immediately 
ftfter  these  domestic  affairs  were  settled.  This  year  their' 
anns  were  attended  with  greater  success.  Both  by  sea  and 
land  the  progress  of  the  french  was  checked.  ^*  I  am  glad,'' 
ttid  William^  when  he  met  his  parliament,  in  November, 
**  to  meet  you  here,  when  I  can  say  our  af&irs  are  in  a  better 
posture,  both  by  sea  and  land,  uian  when  we  parted  last. 
The  enemy  has  not  been  in  a  condition  to  oppose  our  fleets  in 
these  seas ;  and  our  sending  so  great  a  force  mto  the  Mediter- 
i^ean  has  disappointed  their  designs,  and  left  us  a  prospect 
<tf  further  success.  With  respect  to  the  war  by  land,  I  think 
I  may  say,  that  this  year  a  stop  has  been  put  to  the  progress 
<if  the  French  arms."  Admiral  Russell  had  been  employed  in 
^e  Mediterranean,  and  he  had  cleared  that  sea  of  the  French, 
i^lieved  Barcelona,  blockaded  Toulon,  and  had  made  the 
^glish  flag  respected  from  one  end  of  the  inland  sea  to  the 
<^er.  Another  part  of  the  Endish  navy  had  bombarded 
•nd  nearly  destroyed  Dieppe  and  Havre  ae  Grace,  and  had 
Arown  the  whole  French  coast  into  an  agony  of  constema- 
^*  By  land,  the  allied  forces  had  captured  the  town  and 
^***teof  Huy;  and  the  French,  under  Delorges,  were  de- 
^&M  with  great  loss^  on  the  Rhine,  by  the  prince  of  Badenr 
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The  main  anny  of  the  French,  however,  under  the  duke  of 
Luxemboo^,  was  enabled  to  cover  French  Flanders  from  a 
threatened  invasion  of  the  allies.  Parliament  was  satisfied 
with  the  advantages  gained :  loyal  addresses  were  retained 
to  the  king's  speech,  and  supplies  to  the  amount  of  £5^000,000 
were  readily  voted.  In  this  session  the  Triennial  Parliament 
Bill  was  i^ain  carried,  and  this  time  William  gave  his  assent 
to  it :  this  act  was  received  by  tlie  nation  with  great  joy. 

The  consent  of  William  to  this  bill  was  attributed  by  many 
to  the  dangerous  illness  of  the  queen,  whose  death  it  was 
imag^ed  might  weaken  his  right,  and  lead  to  fresh"  and  more 
dangerous  conspiracies.  Her  majesty's  life  had  been  one  of 
continued  anxiety  during  the  king's  absence  on  the  Conti* 
nent  Her  constitution,  which  had  never  been  a  good  one^ 
was  much  weakened  by  this  mental  sufiGsring ;  and  in  this 
state  of  mind  she  was  attacked  by  small-pox  of  the  most  ma- 
lignant sort,  which  proved  fatal.  -  In  her  last  hours  she  was 
attended  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Tennison,  who 
only  a  few  dnjs  before  had  succeeded  the  wise  and  excellent 
Tillotson.  Mary  had  much  private  discourse  with  Dr.  T^i- 
nison,  and  was  calm  and  resigned,  seeming  to  desire  death 
rather  than  life.  She  died  on  the  28th  of  December,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  her  age.  She  was  deeply  regretted  by^ 
the  nation  at  large,  though  the  bigoted  partisans  of  James  re- 
joiced at  the  event  of  her  death.  One  J  acobite  divine  impu- 
dently preached  a  sermon  from  the  words  of  Jehu  respecting 
Jezebel:  '^  Go  see  now  this  cursed  woman  and  buiy  her; 
for  she  is  a  king's  daughter."  Few  queens,  however,  died 
more  deservedly  regretted  than  Mary.  She  was  an  exem** 
plary  wife,  and  a  good  sovereign.  William  was  neither  a 
fond  husband,  nor  subject  to  feelings  of  a  delicate  nature; 
but  he  moum^  her  loss  unfeignedly.  For  some  weeks  aftar 
her  death,  says  Burnet,  he  was  so  little  master  of  himself, 
that  he  was  not  capable  of  attending  to  business,  or  of  seeing 
company.  The  death  of  Mair  brought  into  notice  the  prin- 
cess Anne,  as  the  next  heir  to  tne  throne.  The  king  assigned 
apartments  to  her  in  St.  James's  palace,  and  presented  her 
with  her  sister's  jewels:  but  this  was  more  mm  political 
views  than  affection  for  her  person. 

William,  however,  shook  off  his  grief  to  rejoin  the  allies 
on. die  Continent.  In  the  year  16d5  he  followed  up  their 
successes.  The  strong  fortified  city  of  Namur  was  captured. 
The  French  general  Luxembourg  died  early  in  this  year,  and 
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Le  wsuj  succeeded  by  ViUeroy,  who  was  far  inferior  to  hira  m 
abilities.  The  French  suffered  many  reverses  in  this  cam* 
|>aign :  from  the  capture  of  Namur,  indeed^  William  had  the 
advantage  till  the  close  of  the  war.  On  his  return,  as  usual 
after  the  campaign,  a  new  parliament  met,  in  which  the 
strength  of  the  whies  was  found  to  be  considerably  increased. 
Further  efforte  m  the  war  were  adopted,  and  a  re-coinage  of 
the  money  in  circulation  was  agreed  upon.  A  sum  of 
£1,200,000  was  granted  for  that  purpose,  to  be  raised  by 
taxes  upon  windows.  The  restoration  of  the  coinage,  whicn 
by  clipping  and  other  drctmistances  had  become  greatly  re- 
duced in  value,  was  one  of  the  most  important  benefits  of 
William's  reign.  This  parliament,  also,  made  an  effort  to 
restore  the  national  honesty :  a  more  difficult  task  than  that 
of  the  restoration  of  the  coinage.  Bribery  and  corruption 
were  then  almost  universal.  The  duke  oi  Leeds,  sir  John 
Trevor,  and  others,  were  accused  of  receiving  money  from  the 
city  of  London  and  the  East  India  Company.  Sir  John 
Trevor  was  expelled  from  the  commons ;  but  the  investiga- 
tions were  stopped  by  the  prorogation  of  parliament. 

Afler  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  the  friends  of  James  re- 
newed their  exertions  to  restore  that  monarch  to  the  throne. 
In  1606  a  plot  was  discovered  for  assassinating  king  Wil- 
liam ;  and  an  association  was  formed  to  seize  him,  and  convey 
him  to  France,  or  put  him  to  death  in  case  of  resistance. 
Preparatimis  were  also  made  for  an  invasion  of  England.^ 
But  all  these  attempts  proved  abortive.  The  designed  invasion 
was  given  up,  and  several  of  the  conspirators  were  executed. 
The  dangers  to  which  William  was  exposed  had  the  effect  of 
giving  stability  to  his  throne.    The  commons  entered  into  an 
Sedation  bindine  themselves  to  assist  each  other  in  support 
of  the  king  and  his  government.    There  is  clear  proof  that 
^  these  designs  were  encouraged  by  James  and  the  king  of 
Prance ;  although  those  who  suffered  at  Tyburn  denied  that 
be  was  privy  to  the  scheme  of  assassination.    James  himself 
^k  great  pains  to  prove  his  innocence  on  the  present  occa* 
^*    He  remarked  to  Erizzo,  the  Venetian  ambassador  at 
Pads,  <<A8  to  any  attempt  upon  the  person  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  I  am  wholly  ignorant ;  and  though  to  face  an  enemy 
^  the  head  of  his  troops^  in  my  opinion,  can  never  be  reputed 
sa  assassination,  I  do  swear  that  I  know  nothing  of  it"    But 
^cse  words  rather  convict  him  of  guilt,  for  he  seemed  to  have 
^^  the  notion  entertained  by  some  of  4he  assassins  them* 
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sdves :  that  because  William  mieht  have  a  few  guards  wiA 
)bim,  the  falling  upon  him  would  have  been  warfare,  and  not 
muider.  The  commission  whioh  James  had  ^ven  to  his  ad^ 
herents  also  proves  his  guilt.  It  was  concaved  in  these 
words: — 

<'  Jambs  R. 

*^  Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  fully  authorize^ 
strictly  require,  and  expressly  command  our  loving  subjects 
to  rise  in  arms  and  make  war  upon  the  prince  of  Orange, 
the  usurper  of  our  throne,  and  all  his  adherents,  and  so  seise 
fiur  our  use  all  such  forts,  towns,  strongholds  within  our  do- 
minion of  Bi^land,  as  may  serve  to  further  our  interest,  and 
to  do  from  time  to  time  such  other  acts  of  hostility  against  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  his  adherents,  as  may  conduce  most 
to  our  service,  we  juc^ing  this  the  properest,  justest,  and 
most  effectual  means  of  procuring  our  restoration  and  their 
deliverance ;  and  we  do  hereby  indemnify  them  for  what  they 
shall  act  in  pursuance  of  this  our  royal  command. 

^'  Given  at  our  court  of  St  Qermains  en  liege,  the  27th  of 
December,  1695." 

.  In  this  commission  there  is  a  plain  instigation  to  assassioa* 
tion  and  murder. 

In  the  year  1696  William  again  joined  the  allies  on  the 
Continent,  but  this  campaign  was  far  from  being  brilliant. 
The  only  exploit  of  the  year  by  his  forces  was  the  destruction 
of  a  magazine  of  ammunition  and  military  stores  at  Givet. 
Jn  the  next  year  the  French  subjected  Barcelona.  The  con- 
test was  also  earned  on  in  America,  Afiica,  and  the  East 
Indies.  Colonies  were  lost  on  both  sides,  and  commerce — 
the  promotion  of  which  was  a  material  object  in  William's 
policy.— was  almost  destroyed.  This  accumulated  misery  of 
war  disposed  the  contending  powers  for  peace.  France,  es- 
pecially, the  exertiox^  of  which  had  been  excessive,  felt 
exhausted;  and  Louis,  now  in  the  decline  of  life, desired 
repose,  or  at  least  respite,  in  order  to  gather  new  forces  for  a 
ibr  more  important  transaction  about  the  Spanish  succession* 
A  peace,  therefore,  was  concluded  in  September,  1697,  at 
Byswick.  France  had  to  restore  the  Spanish  possessions, 
and  engaged  not  to  disturb  king  William.  The  main  princi- 
pie  of  the  treaty  was  to  bring  back  matters  to  the  state  i? 
which  they  had  been  previous  to  the  commencement  of  th^ 
war.  By  this  treaty  the  hopes  James  had  entertained  of  re- 
covering his  throne  were  cut  off:  he  appealed  a^d  proteset^ 
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agtunst  the  reeognition  of  William  as  kiog  of  Englaody  but 
m  Tain. 

William  returned  to  England  in  Noyember,  and  was 
received  with  congratulations.  Addresses  were  presented 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  congratulating  him  on  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace,  in  which  honourable  and  reasonable 
terms  had  been  acquired,  by  his  wisdom,  fortitude,  and  per* 
severance.  But  the  peace  did  not  promise  to  be  lasting* 
Louis  was  slow  in  evacuating  the  fortresses  and  territories 
which  he  was  bound  to  give  up ;  he  still  kept  the  exiled 
Stuarts  at  Versailles,  and  had  in  no  sense  given  up  the  hopes 
of  that  family.     William  saw  his  danger,  and  recommended 

1>arliament  to  provide  for  a  land  force,  declaring  that  Engl- 
and would  not  be  safe  without  such  a  force.  But  a  standing 
army  at  this  time  was  objected  to  as  inconsistent  with  a  free 
government,  and  as  absolutely  destructive  of  the  English 
constitution,  and  the  question  was  carried  in  the  commons 
against  the  court :  all  the  forces  raised  since  the  year  1680 
were  to  be  disbanded.  Parliament,  however,  in  this  session, 
settled  a  revenue  upon  William  for  life :  the  amount  was 
d^OO,000  per  annum.  Several  measures  were  adopted  this 
session,  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  profaneness,  and  the 
encouragement  of  morality  and  piety.  Amongst  these  were 
societies  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  which  in  a  few  years 
became  greatly  extended.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  also  established.  Great 
activity  was  shown  in  commercial  matters:  another  East 
India  Company  was  formed,  but  both  were  eventuallv  united. 
William  prorogued  this  parlii^ment  in  July,  without  be- 
traying any  symptoms  of  either  grief  or  ill-humour;  but  he 
was  highly  offended  by  its  refusal  of  his  demand  for  a  land 
force,  and  unexpectedly  dissolved  it  by  proclamation.  A  new 
one  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  24th  of  August ;  but  this 
did  not  prove  more  complying  upon  this  subject :  it  adopted 
a  resolution  that  all  the  land  forces  in  English  pay,  exceed^ 
7000  men,  and  that  all  the  forces  in  Ireland,  except  12,000 
men,  should  be  forthwith  disbanded.  This  went  to  deprive 
William  of  the  services  of  his  Dutch  guard,  which  had  fol- 
lowed him  through  good  and  bad  fortune,  and  which  was 
dearer  to  him  than  almost  any  other  object.  William  was 
justly  displeased  with  the  want  of  confidence  and  gratitude 
in  the  English :  he  even  contemplated  giving  up  his  crown, 
and  retiring  to  the  United  States  of  Holland :  a  speech  was 
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written  out  with  his  own  hand  for  that  porposey  bat  the 
design  was  abandoned.  B7  some  it  was  considered  jonly  as 
a  threatening;  but  chancellor  Somers,  who  knew  more  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  king's  mind  than  any  one,  asserted 
that  he  was  at  one  time  in  good  earnest.  There  is  evidence 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  would  have  regretted  the 
loss  of  William  as  a  monarcn ;  but  many  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  day  boasted  of  the  facility  of  making  a  new  kins  at  their 
will  and  pleasure.  The  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  haa  recently 
retired  from  the  office  of  lord-chamberlain^  and  who  was 
believed  to  have  had  almost  the  influence  of  a  prime-minister 
over  the  king,  upon  being  told  that  William  nad  threatened 
to  throw  up  the  crown,  exclaimed,  **  Does  he  so  ?  Well, 
there  is  Tom  Pembroke,  who  is  as  good  a  block  of  wood  as 
a  kin?  can  be  cut  out  of;  we  will  send  for  him  and  make  him 
our  king."     But  William  still  retained  his  crown. 

During  this  year  the  palace  of  Whitehall^  which  for  a 
long  course  of  years  had  been  the  residence  of  our  kings,  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  the  banqueting- 
house.  In  August  a  treaty  for  the  partition  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  was  concluded  between  England,  France,  and 
Holland.  The  death  of  the  Spanish  monarch  was  expected, 
and  the  object  of  that  treaty  was  to  prevent  the  union  of 
France  and  Spain  under  one  sovereign.  The  prince  of  Ba- 
varia was  declared  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne ;  and  he  dying 
soon  after,  another  treaty  was  concluded,  which  declared  the 
archduke  Charles  presumptive  heir.  But  on  the  death  of 
the  Spanish  monarch,  which  took  place  in  1700,  Philip  of 
Anjou  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  deceased  monarch 
having  declared  him  to  be  his  successor;  but  in  doing  so 
Philip  was  obliged  to  sign  a  renunciation  of  the  throne  of 
France :  this  led  to  the  war  of  succession. 

In  1701  the  English  parliament  passed  an  act  for  the  settk- 
ment  of  the  succession  to  the  English  crown :  this  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  This  act  pro- 
vided that  succeeding  kings  should  be  of  the  establbhed  pro- 
testant  church ;  that  future  monarchs  should  not  go  out  of 
England  without  the  consent  of  parliament;  that  the  judges 
should  not  be  removable  without  cause ;  and  that  after  the 
deatiis  of  king  William  and  the  princess  Anne,  the  succession  to 
the  crown  should  be  limited  to  the  princess  Sophia  of  Hanover 
and  her  descendants.  The  princess  Sophia  was  in  direct 
descent  from  James  I.  by  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  the  deo- 
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tress  palatine,  who  was  her  mother;  and  her  descendants 
alone,  of  all  the  posterity  of  James  I.,  were  Protestant.  This 
act  was  therefore  a  political  arrangement  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  religious  world  :  it  opposed  a  solid  bulwark 
to  the  range  of  Romish  sophistry  and  ambition  :  no  popish 
monarch  could  henceforth  reign  in  England.  Soon  after 
this  act  was  passed  James  II.  died  at  St.  Germains,  in  the 
68th  year  of  his  age.  His  son  was  proclaimed  king  of  Eng- 
land at  St.  Germains,  and  treated  as  such  by  the  court  of 
Versailles :  his  title  was  likewise  acknowledged  by  the  king 
of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  pope-  William  com- 
plained much  of  this  manifest  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick,  and  recalled  his  ambassador  from  Paris :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  monarch  dispersed  a  manifesto  through  all 
the  courts  of  Europe  in  vindication  of  his  conduct. 

Early  in  1702  the  king  called  a  new  parliament,  and  his 
speech  on  this  occasion  was  received  with  universal  applause : 
it  was  so  much  admired  by  the  well  wishers  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  they  printed  it  with  decorations  in  the  English, 
Butch,  and  French  languages.  A  grand  alliance  had  been 
formed  between  England,  Holland,  and  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, which  was  highly  applauded  by  parliament.  Both 
houses  drew  up  a  warm  and  affectionate  address,  in  which 
they  expressed  their  resentment  at  the  conduct  of  the  French 
kmg,  and  assured  William  that  they  would  assist  him  to  the 
ntmost  of  their  power  against  all  his  enemies.  Large  sup- 
plies Were  granted,  and  forty  thousand  forces  were  ordered  to 
be  raised  to  join  the  allied  army.  The  whole  nation  joined 
m  the  cry  for  war  with  France. 

While  William,  however,  was  preparing  for  this  war,  his 
'ejgn  was  brought  to  a  close :  he  had  been  unwell  in  the 
winter,  and  in  February  he  broke  his  collar-bone  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse.  The  shock  proved  fatal  to  his  enfeebled  con- 
stitution: he  died  in  March,  1702,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
"Js  a^e,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign. 

William  was  not  made  by  nature  tor  popularity :  his  man- 
i^ers  were  cold  and  forbidding.  But  though  this  did  not 
please  the  multitude,  it  fitted  him  the  more  for  the  times  and 
circumstances  in  which  he  lived  and  reigned.  Contrasting 
bis  character  and  conduct  with  those  of  the  Stuarts,  his  pre- 
^cwsors,  his  great  superiority  must  at  once  be  acknowledged. 
While  they  aimed  at  becoming  absolute,  he  endeavoured  to 
fiile  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  English 
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constitatioii :  in  a  word,  he  may  safely  be  placed  among  the 
small  number  of  English  kmgs,  who  down  tx>  this  period  can 
really  be  pronounced  England's  benefactors. 

ANNE, 

A.D.  1702.  William  was  succeeded,  as  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land, by  Anne,  princess  of  Denmark,  to  the  general  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties.  As  soon  as  she  was  proclaimed,  she  de- 
clared her  resolution  to  continue  the  preparations  for  carrying 
on  the  war  with  France ;  and  both  nouses  of  parliament  ap- 
proving of  the  measure,  war  was  declared  against  France  in 
one  day  at  Vienna^  London,  and  the  Hague.  France  had  pre- 
viously declared  war  against  Holland.  The  earl  of  Marl- 
borough was  sent  to  Holland  to  take  the  command  of  the 
English  forces,  to  sign  treaties  of  alliance,  and  plan  for  the 
campaign. 

Anne  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  when  she  came  to  the 
throne :  she  was  good-natured,  and  popular  in  her  manners, 
but  weak-minded  and  easily  led.  For  some  time  lady  Marl- 
borough was  her  guiding  genius :  under  her  influence  she 
formed  her  ministry,  chiefly  of  tories.  As  for  lord  Marlbo- 
rough, he  did  not  care  with  which  party  he  ranked  so  that  he 
had  the  power :  he  expected  to  obtain  wealth  and  honour 
from  the  war,  and  he  was  not  disappointed. 

The  leading  events  of  this  reign  were  the  campaigns  under 
that  general.  Anne  was  crowned  on  the  23rd  of  April,  and 
a  few  days  afterwards  Marlborough  left  England  to  take  the 
command  of  the  allied  forces :  his  first  campaign  was  snc* 
cessful:  Liege  was  taken,  and  the  Dutch  frontier  secured 
from  the  French.  On  his  return  Marlborough  was  made  a 
duke,  with  a  pension  of  £5000  per  annum.  In  an  address 
to  the  queen  by  parliament  it  was  stated  that  he  had  re- 
trieved the  glory  of  the  English  nation,  thus  casting  a 
reflection  on  the  memory  of  William.  In  this  parliament 
the  tories  had  a  decided  majority,  and  they  carried  matters 
with  a  high  hand;  they  even  obtained  indulgence 'for  those 
Jacobites  or  partisans  of  the  pretender,  who  had  not  yet 
taken  the  oath  of  abjuration.  A  bill  was  brought  in,  called, 
"An  Act  to  prevent  occasional  Conformity,"  which  ^as 
designed  to  destroy  the  act  of  toleration,  by  forbidding  all  in 
office  to  attend  any  places  of  worship  excepting  those  of  the 
established  church.     But  this  iniquitous  measure  was  re- 
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jected  by  the  peers,  they  chiefly  objectmg  to  the  rigorous 
fines  and  impositions  proposed. 

The  war  became  general  in  1703 ;  but  no  decisive  action 
took  place.  The  cosoition  against  France  was  fortified  and 
extended ;  bat  the  allies  made  no  progress.  The  close  of  this 
year  was  marked  by  an  awful  storm.  On  the  27th  of  No- 
vember a  hurricane  blew  down  many  houses  and  churches, 
and  damaged  others  to  a  great  extent :  the  damage  in  Lon> 
don  alone  was  estimated  at  £1,000,000.  In  parliament, 
which  met  in  November,  another  attempt  was  made  to  pass 
the  bill  for  occasional  conformity ;  but  it  was  again  rejected 
by  the  lords.  A  law  passed  which  would  now  be  considered 
very  oppressive :  it  empowered  justices  of  peace  to  cause 
any  idle  persons,  not  having  regular  callings,  to  be  taken  up 
and  pressed  for  soldiers.  Such  an  arbitrary  power  was  dan- 
gerous in  the  hands  of  unjust  magistrates. 

Early  in  1704  the  queen  gave  up  the  first-fruits  and 
tenths,  bein^  small  amounts  paid  by  the  clergy,  to  increase 
the  smaller  livings:  this  is  called  "Queen  Anne's  Bounty." 
The  sum  then  only  amounted  to  about  £16,000 ;  but  it  has 
since  increased :  it  had  never  been  paid  to  the  treasury,  but 
was  given  by  her  predecessors  to  persons  in  favour,  without 
regard  to  worth  or  character. 

In  this  year  Marlborough  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
French  in  Germany.  Having  a  lai^e  increase  of  English 
forces^  he  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  upon  the  Danube, 
in  unison  with  prince  Eugene,  so  as  to  make  a  vigorous  effort 
^piust  the  main  French  army,  which  had  been  joined  by  the 
Rector  of  Bavaria,  and  was  to  act  directly  against  Austria. 
Ahe  two  armies  met  at  Blenheim,  and,  after  a  hard-fought 
^ntest,  a  complete  victory  was  gained  by  the  allies.  The 
l^fench  and  Bavarians  lost  thirty  thousand  men  in  killed, 
pounded,  and  prisoners;  the  allies  about  twelve  thousand, 
mallard,  the  French  general,  was  taken  prisoner.  By  the 
battle  of  Blenheim  the  French  king  discovered  "  that  he  was 
JO  longer  invincible."  About  the  same  time  that  it  was 
tought  admiral  Blake  captured  Gibraltar,  a  conquest  of  great 
^portance,  but  not  duly  appreciated  at  the  time. 

The  proceedings  in  parliament  this  year  were  accompanied 
"y  much  party  feeling.  The  Occasional  Conformity  Bill 
^as  again  brought  forward,  but  again  rejected  by  the  lords, 
^ttt  though  tbs  lords  acted  thus  wisely  on  diis  subject, 
^^  needed  restraint  from  the  commons  in  the  proceedings 
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thev  urged  against  Scotland.  There  was  much  disaffection  to- 
wards queen  Anne's  government  in  that  country;  and  the  lords 
urged  the  instant  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  necessity 
of  having  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  declared 
settled  on  the  princess  Sophia  and  the  heirs  of  her  hodj. 
Such  an  union  was  desirable ;  but  it  could  not  be  effected 
with  a  rigorous  hand^  whence  the  measure  was  opposed  by 
the  commons.  The  session  was  closed  by  a  dissolution  in 
April,  1705,  whereby  a  tory  house  of  commons  was  super- 
seded :  the  whigs  obtained  a  majority  in  the  elections. 

In  the  campaign  of  1705  the  French  had  the  advanti^e  io 
Flanders.  Marlborough  expected  to  accomplish  much,  bat 
was  prevented  by  the  disunion  of  the  allies.  In  Spain,  how- 
ever, the  earl  of  Peterborough,  by  a  bold  and  romantic  effort, 
took  Barcelona.  The  queen,  when  she  met  her  parliament, 
declared  her  intention  to  continue  the  war  till  the  French 
prince  was  driven  from  Spain,  remarking  that  no  peace  with 
France  would  last  longer  than  their  first  opportunity  of  di- 
viding the  allies,  and  attacking  some  of  them  with  advantage. 
Her  determination  led  to  victory.  On  the  23rd  of  May, 
1706,  the  allies  gained  a  great  battle  at  Ramillies,  and  the 
result  was  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
to  France.  The  losses  of  this  campaign  induced  Louis  to 
propose  terms  of  pacificatioii ;  but  as  he  was  unwilling  that 
Spain  should  be  divided,  and  as  the  allies  were  ambitious  of 
conquest,  his  proposal  was  rejected. 

A  most  important  event  distinguished  the  year  1706 ;  this 
was  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland.  By  this  union 
the  natural-bom  subjects  of  each  kingdom  were  put  upon  a 
common  footing,  so  that  they  had  no  longer  different  and  op 
posing  interests.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  should  be  represented  by  one  and  the  same 
parliament ;  that  Scotland  should  be  represented  by  sixteen 

fleers  and  forty-five  commoners ;  and  that  all  peers  of  Scot- 
and  should  be  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  rank  next  after  the 
English  peers  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees.  Great  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  this  act  by  the  tory  interest :  on  the  other 
hand  the  whigs  zealously  supported  it,  and  it  made  its  way 
through  both  houses  with  celerity.  When  it  received  the 
royal  assent  the  queen  expressed  tne  utmost  satisfaction.  In 
Scotland  the  national  feelings  were  strongly  against  the 
union ;  but  there  was  no  outbreak  there,  as  anticipated. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton,  though  the  principal  opponent  of  the 
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union,  saw  the  folly  of  opposition,  and  wisely  endeavoured  to 
quiet  the  most  violent  oi  his  partisans. 

In  1707  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  busily  occupied 
both  in  arms  and  negotiation ;  but  nothing  decisive  resulted 
from  either.  In  Spain  a  battle  was  fought  at  Almanza,  which 
was  decisive  in  favour  of  the  French  party.  From  that  time 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  Philip  was  secured :  the  Austrians, 
however,  succeeded  in  conquering  Naples,  thus  separating 
that  kingdom  from  Spain.  An  attempt  of  the  English  on 
Toulon  failed;  but  an  army  which  entered  the  south  of 
France,  under  prince  Eugene,  caused  Louis  to  weaken  his 
forces  in  Flanders.  In  Scotland,  the  partisans  of  the  pre- 
tender were  active,  expecting  efficient  aid  from  Louis;  but 
the  French  monarch  was  too  aged,  and  the  pretender  too 
young  for  vigorous  measures,  and  the  opportunity  was  suf- 
fered to  pass.  The  expected  invasion  from  France  caused 
parliament  to  suspend  the  Habeas-corpus  Act,  and  to  order 
the  arrest  of  some  of  the  pretender's  partisans.  The  Scottish 
privy -council,  which  had  caused  many  evils,  was  also  abo- 
lished. 

Great  changes  took  place  this  year  in  the  court  of  queen 
Anne.     The  duchess  of  Marlborough  having  wearied  the 
(Jueeh  by  her  insolence  and  overbearing  conduct,  she  was 
supplanted  in  her  majesty's  affections  by  Mrs.  Masham,  a 
poor  cousin  of  the  duchess,  for  whom  she  had  obtained  a 
situation  in  the  rojal  bedchamber.     Harley  and  Boling- 
broke,  two  of  the  ministers,  secured  the  new  favourite  to 
their  interests;  and  they  all  combined  to  undermine   the 
power  of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin.    The  whole  whig 
party  was  in   danger  from  their  intrigues;  but  these  in- 
trigues ended  in  the  dismissal  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke 
from  office :  the  discarded  ministers,  however,  only  retired 
for  a  time ;  they  still  maintained  their  hold  upon  the  queen, 
through  Mrs.  Masham. 

In  March,  1708,  the  pretender,  with  a  French  force,  sailed 
from  Dunkirk,  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Scotlandr; 
but  on  reaching  the  frith  of  Forth,  finding  himself  closely 
followed  by  a  strong  naval  force  under  Byng,  the  French 
admiral  refused  to  land  him,  and  returned  to  France.  In 
the  Netherlands  this  year's  campaign  was  attended  with  va- 
rious results.  'The  French  were  at  first  successful ;  but  they 
were  completely  ^ef^ated  in  July  at  Oudenarde :  the  cam- 
paign closed  in  October,  with  the  capture  of  Lisle  by  the 
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allies.  In  Spain  little  was  done ;  but  the  English  fleet  was 
successful  in  the  Mediterranean :  Minorca  was  captured,  as 
was  also  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Admiral  Leake  threatened 
to  bombard  Giyita  Vecchia,  the  port  of  Rome ;  but  the  p<^ 
saved  that  town  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  archduke 
Charles  as  king  of  Spain. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  prince  of  Denmark,  queen 
Anne's  husband,  died:  he  was  an  insignificant  character, 
taking  no  part,  while  living,  in  the  affaira  of  the  nation.     At 
this  period  the  intrigues  at  court  still  prevailed :  the  queen 
was  influenced  against  her  ministry,  and  came  to  an  open 
quarrel  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough.    The  interests  and 
destinies  of  Europe  appeared  to  be  wholly  influenced  and 
mostly  determined  by  the  petty  disputes  of  three  females- 
queen  Anne,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  Mrs.  Masham. 
The  decisions  as  to  most  important  measures  turned  on  the 
veriest  trifles  of  their  personal  broils.     The  queen,  influenced 
by  Mrs.  Masham,  even  while  appearing  to  the  world  to  seek 
solitude  on  account  of  the  loss  of  her  husband,  attended  to 
and  encouraged  secret  measures  for  a  change  of  ministry. 
But  in  the  new  parliament,  which  met  in  November,  the 
whigs  were  prevalent,  and  a  change  of  ministers  was  found 
to  be  difficult.     The  chief  measure  of  this  parliament  was  to 
vote  means  for  carrying  on  the  war.     Money  was  for  the 
first  time  raised  by  lottery,  an  evil  proceeding  which  con- 
tinued for  a  century,  though  manifestly  injurious  to  the 
nation  by  the  promotion  of  a  spirit  of  gambling. 

In  1709  the  French  were  again  defeated  at  Malplaquet ; 
but  in  Spain  the  war  was  increasingly  disastrous  to  the  allies. 
During  this  year  another  political  storm  broke  forth.  One 
Sacheverell,  an  ignorant  worthless  preacher,  attracted  public 
attention  by  sermons  in  which  he  railed  at  the  rulers  of  the 
state,  abusing  some  of  the  bishops  for  their  approval  of  tolera- 
tion, and  unwillingness  to  persecute  the  dissenters.  He  raised 
a  cry  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  misapplying  passages 
of  scripture  which  speak  of  the  church  of  Christ,  m  order  to 
support  his  erroneous  views*  In  a  moment  of  error  the  coun- 
cil resolved  to  prosecute  the  preacher :  in  December  his  ser- 
mons were  voted  malicious,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libels, 
and  he  was  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  house  of  commons* 
His  impeachment  was  brought  before  the  lords  in  February, 
1710.  In  the  meantime  it  became  evident  that  Sacheverell 
had  the  countenance  of  many  of  the  leading  clei'gy,  and  of 
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the  queen.  Mobs  were  stimulated  to  riotous  proceedings: 
the  cry  of  **  The  church  is  in  danger ! "  was  repeated  by  the 
lowest  and  most  profligate  characters^  and  the  whole  affair 
was  made  use  of  against  Marlborough^  who  desired  to  de- 
prive Anne  of  her  present  favourite,  Mrs.  Masham.  Sache- 
verell  was  found  guilty  by  the  lords ;  but  they  only  ventured 
to  inflict  upon  him  a  slight  censure ;  his  sentence  was  virtu- 
ally a  triumph ;  his  health  was  drunk  at  party  orgies ;  his 
portrait  sold  in  all  forms.  After  his  trial  the  queen's  affec- 
tion was  entirely  alienated  from  the  duchess  of  Marlborough ; 
and  her  husband  soon  after  returned  to  England,  only  to  be 
insulted  and  disgraced :  the  command  of  the  army  was  taken 
irom  him  and  given  to  the  duke  of  Ormond.  The  whig  ad- 
ministration was  also  broken  up,  and  the  earls  of  Rochester, 
Bolingbroke,  Harcourt,  and  Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, formed  the  new  ministry.  Thus  the  honour  of  the 
nation  was  sacrificed  to  court  intrigues,  managed  by  Mrs. 
Masham,  who  was  soon  after  addressed  as  "  my  lady 
Masham;"  the  queen  having  thus  dignified  her  new  fa- 
vourite. 

The  campaign  of  1710  was  comparatively  inactive  in 
rianders,  while  in  Spain,  after  again  occupying  Madrid, 
Charles  was  compelled  to  retire.  Parliament,  the  members 
of  which  had  been  newly  elected,  met  in  November:  its 
chief  business  was  to  order  the  erection  of  fifty  new  churches 
in  the  metropolis;  and  to  pass  an  act  to  strengthen  the 
landed  interest,  by  requiring  all  members  of  counties  to  pos- 
sess land  which  would  produce  them  ^00  per  annum,  and 
of  boroughs  half  that  sum. 

The  new  ministry  were  disposed  for  peace :  this  embold- 
ened the  French  court  to  seek  more  favourable  terms  than 
they  had  hitherto  offered.     One  circumstance  jn  favour  of 
peace  was  the  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  by  which  the 
archduke  Charles  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Spain.     Afl:er 
some  negotiation,    it  was  settled  that  a  congress  should 
nieet  on  the  1st  of  January,  1712,  at  Utrecht.     By  the  treaty 
^hich  was  concluded  there   Spain   yielded    all   right    to 
Gibraltar,  and  the  island  of  Minorca;  while  France  resigned 
her  pretensions  to  Hudson's  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  St.  Chris- 
topher's, and  Newfoundland.     It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
fortifications  of  Dunkirk  should  be  demolished,  and  its  port 
AeBtroyed.    The  ratification  of  the  treaty  bein^  exchanged, 
peace  was  proclaimed  in  London,  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 
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in  1713.  It  was  a  peace  to  be  desired,  for  the  war  had  been 
characterized  by  great  ferocity :  great  victories  had  been  won^ 
which  had  obtained  the  plaudits  of  the  nation;  bat  the  horrors 
which  had  attended  the  strife  were  not  taken  into  the  account 

<'0,  war !  what  art  thou  ? 
After  the  brightest  conquest,  what  remains 
Of  aU  thy  glories  ?    For  the  vanquish'd,  chains; 
For  the  proud  victor — what  ?  alas  !  to  rdgn 
0*er  desolated  nations — a  drear  waste 
By  one  man's  crime,  by  one  man's  lust  of  power 
Unpeopled !     Naked  plains,  and  ravaged  fields. 
Succeed  to  smiling  harvests,  and  the  fruits 
Of  peaceful  olive,  luscious  fig,  and  vine. 

^  When  the  song 
Of  dear-bought  joy,  with  many  a  triumph  swelled, 
Salutes  the  victor's  ears,  and  soothes  his  pride. 
How  is  the  grateful  harmony  pro&ned 
With  the  sad  dissonance  of  virgins'  cries. 
Who  moan  their  brothers  slain !  of  matrons  hoar, 
Who  dasp  their  withered  hands,  and  fondly  ask. 
With  iteration  shrill,  their  slaughtered  sons ! 
How  is  the  laurel's  verdure  stain'd  with  blood. 
And  soil'd  with  widows'  teais !  " 

More. 

The  conclusion  of  war  was  followed  by  a  renewal  of  party 
strife  and  intrigues.  No  longer  restrained  by  the  tie  of  com- 
mon danger,  ministers  gave  a  loose  to  their  mutual  animosity. 
Bolingbroke  charged  the  earl  of  Oxford  with  having  main- 
tained a  private  correspondence  with  the  house  of  Hanover : 
Oxford  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  justify  his  own  conduct,  and  expose  the  turbulent  and  ambi- 
tious spirit  of  his  rival.  In  all  probability,  Oxford's  greatest 
crime  was  his  having  given  umbrage  to  "  my  lady  Masham ;" 
though  it  is  clear  that  he  was  favourable  to  the  Hanoverian 
succession :  he  was  dismissed ;  and  Bolingbroke  triumphed 
in  the  victory  he  had  obtained.  His  ambition,  however,  was 
defeated,  as  the  place  of  lord-treasurer  was  filled  by  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury,  The  altercation  at  court  upon  this 
occasion  had  a  fatal  effect  upon  the  queen :  her  constitution 
was  already  impaired  by  the  gout,  and  she  was  immediately 
seized  with  a  lethargic  disorder,  of  which  she  soon  afler  ex- 
pired in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  her 
reign.     A.D.  1714. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  personal  character  of  queen 
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Anne.  Her  mind  was  weak  and  indolent,  and  easily  go- 
verned by  fayourites :  her  imbecility  caused  her  submission 
to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  which  was,  as  a  means, 
instrumental  to  the  military  glories  of  her  reign ;  while  the 
same  infatuated  regard  placed  on  another  female  favourite 
was  overruled  to  stop  the  devastations  of  war,  and  to  bring 
about  a  peace.  Till  towards  the  close  of  her  reign  she  was 
a  favourite  with  neither  party  in  parliament :  then  the  tories 
affected  to  idolize  her ;  and  after  her  death  she  was  dignified 
with  the  name  of  "  The  good  queen  Anne." 

GEORGE  I. 

A.D.  1714.  The  regency  bill,  passed  in  1705,  had  pro- 
vided for  the  government  on  the  demise  of  the  queen ;  the 
seven  great  officers  of  state,  therefore,  with  eighteen  peers 
named  in  an  instrument  signed  by  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
took  upon  themselves  the  temporary  administration  of  the 
state.  The  queen  had  no  sooner  breathed  her  last  than  orders 
were  issued  by  the  regency  for  proclaiming  king  George  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  earl  of  Dorset  was 
then  appointed  to  carry  to  Hanover  the  intimation  of  his  ma- 
jesty's accession,  and  to  attend  him  on  his  journey  to  Eng- 
land. Arrangements  were  also  made  in  order  to  defeat 
the  designs  of  the  pretender,  and  to  secure  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession. The  friends  of  the  pretender  were  active,  but  it  was 
of  no  avail :  Geoi^e  was  proclaimed  king  without  opposition. 
At  a  private  meeting  of  the  partisans  of  James,  bishop  Atter- 
bury  advised  that  they  should  immediately  proclaim  him ; 
but  they  shrank  from  the  attempt.  '^  Long  live  kii^ 
Geoi^e !''  was  the  general  cry  throughout  the  nation.  Both 
bouses  of  parliament  took  oaths  to  the  new  sovereign,  and 
loyal  addresses  were  voted  unanimously.  In  the  same 
breath,  and  with  the  same  drop  of  ink,  they  expressed  their 
grief  at  the  death  of  their  queen  "  of  blessed  memory,"  and 
their  lively  pleasure  at  the  accession  of  a  king  whose  right  to 
the  crown  was  so  undoubted,  and  whose  virtues  were  so 
princely.  Even  those  members  who  were  in,  favour  of  the 
pretender,  fearing  a  committal  to  the  Tower,  joined  in  the 
universal  congratulations. 

This  prince,  who  was  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  first  duke, 
and  afterwards  elector  of  Hanover,  and  the  princess  Sophia, 
granddaughter  of  James  I.,  was  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his 

s  o 
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age  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Accom- 
panied by  the  electoral  prince,  he  landed  at  Greenwich  on 
the  18th  of  September,  where  he  was  received  bj  the  dakeof 
Northumberland^  captain  of  the  life-guards,  and  the  lords  of 
the  regency.     His  subjects  of  Hanover  had  witnessed  his  de- 

J)arture  with  tears :  his  English  subjects  received  him  with 
oy  and  acclamation.  On  his  arrival  he  showed  marked 
attention  to  the  leading  whigs ;  but  he  looked  coldly  on  the 
tories,  who  had  equaBy  run  to  welcome  him  to  England. 
He  would  not  admit  some  of  the  leading  tories  into  his  pre- 
sence, while  others  were  barely  permitted  to  kiss  his  hand. 
This  was  ominous :  it  was  followed  by  an  instantaneous  and 
total  change  in  every  office  of  honour  and  advantage.  The 
tories  were  excluded  from  all  power :  the  whiffs  engrossed  the 
whole.  These  early  marks  of  aversion  to  the  former  party 
alienated  the  minds  of  many  from  his  person  and  government, 
who  otherwise  might  have  served  him  with  Zealand  affection. 
The  number  of  malcontents  in  England,  indeed,  considerably 
increased  by  the  king's  undisguised  attachment  to  the  whig 
Action.  The  clamour  that  the  church  was  in  danger  was  re- 
vived, jealousies  were  excited,  seditious  libels  published,  and 
dangerous  tumults  raised  throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  April,  1715,  general  Stanhope  delivered  to  the  house  of 
commons  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  late  negotiations  of 
peace  and  commerce,  as  well  as  to  the  cessation  of  arms,  and 
moved  that  they  might  be  referred  to  a  committee.  These 
papers  had  been  seized  in  the  possession  of  Bolingbroke, 
Strafford,  and  the  poet  Prior.  The  committee  appointed  was 
a  thoroughly  whig  committee,  and  the  result  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Walpole  was  appointed 
chairman,  and  he  soon  after  declared  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  ready.  In  the  mean  time,  he  moved  that  a 
warrant  might  be  issued  by  the  speaker  to  apprehend  several 
persons:  especially  Mr.  Thomas  Harley  and  Prior,  who, 
being  in  their  places,  were  immediately  taken  into  custody. 
Walpole  then  impeached  lords  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford. 
The  latter  appeared  in  the  house  next  day,  when  he  found 
himself  avoided  as  though  he  had  been  a  viper,  and  he  re- 
tired with  some  confusion.  The  duke  of  Ormond  consulted 
his  safety  by  withdrawing  from  the  kingdom.  His  corre- 
spondence with  the  pretender  was  less  susceptible  of  proof  than 
that  of  Oxford ;  but,  as  he  could  not  expect  an  impartial 
trial,  he  fled.    The  result  of  the  earl  of  Oxford's  trial  was, 
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that  be  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  He  was  accompanied  thither 
by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  who  exclaimed,  at  the  top  of 
their  Toices,  "High church,  Ormond, and  Oxford, for  ever!" 
Lord  Bolingbroke  also  was  impeached,  and  his  guilt  was 
more  evident  than  either  that  of  Oxford  or  Ormond.  Bo* 
lingbroke  fled  to  France;  and  as  neither  he  nor  Ormond 
surrendered  themselves  within  the  time  limited,  their  names 
and  armorial  bearings  were  erased  out  of  the  Hst  of  peers. 
Inventories  were  taken  of  their  personal  estates;  and  the 
duke's  achievement  as  knight  of  the  garter  was  taken  down 
from  St.  George's  chapel,  at  Windsor.  Prior  was  kept  in 
close  custody,  and  no  person  was  admitted  to  see  him  without 
an  order  from  the  speaker. 

The  easy  accession  of  the  bouse  of  Hanover,  after  all  the 
plots  and  plans  that  had  been  laid,  and  all  the  pledges  that 
had  been  given  to  the  pretender,  struck  the  world  with  asto- 
nishment. Efforts,  however,  were  not  wanting  to  shake  the 
new  throne.  The  high  church  party  especially  applied  their 
broad  shoulders  to  this  work.  By  sermons  and  by  pam- 
phlets they  irritated  the  populace  with  suspicions  of  the  king's 
temper  and  orthodoxy.  They  painted  his  religion  in  bad 
colours,  representing  him  as  puritanical ;  and  they  drew  an 
odious  distinction  between  a  native  and  a  foreign  prince :  they 
prophesied  that  England  would  be  eaten  up  oy  Hanoverian 
rats,  and  other  foreign  vermin.  Their  exertions  were  not 
without  their  fruits.  In  some  places  the  disciples  of  ortho- 
doxy not  only  cried,  "  Down  with  the  dissenters !"  but  pulled 
down  their  places  of  worship.  As  for  the  German  attendants 
on  their  majesties,  they  could  scarcely  move  out  of  doors 
without  being  insulted.  One  day,  a  German  lady  of  the 
court  being  injulted  as  she  passed  through  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, put  her  head  out  of  the  carriage  window,  and  exclaimed 
in  broken  English,  "  Why  do  you  abuse  us,  good  peoples  ? 
We  come  all  for  your  goods."  "  Yes,"  rephed  a  fellow  in 
the  mob,  "  and  for  our  chattels  too ! " 

In  the  midst  of  this  personal  unpopularity  of  George  and 
bis  court,  numerous  papers  in  behalf  of  the  pretender  were 
written,  printed,  and  circulated.  He  was  known  to  be  a 
bigot  and  a  coward ;  but  he  was  represented  in  these  papers 
as  candid,  tolerant,  and  benevolent :  the  very  paragon  of  a 
prince:  resembling  in  his  countenance  Charles  II.  There 
was  no  chance  of  an  invasion  in  his  favour  being  attended 
with  success  in  England :  king  George  was  unpopular,  it  is 
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true,  but  not  with  the  entire  body  of  the  people;  and  even 
those  who  clamoured  against  him^  for  the  most  part  preferred 
him^  as  a  Protestant,  with  all  his  faults,  to  a  Papist^  who  was 
represented  as  a  prince  of  the  most  perfect  qualities.    There 
was,  however,  scope  for  action  in  favour  of  the  pretender  in 
the  sister  kingdom,  Scotland.    The  dissensions  occasioned  in 
that  country  by  the  union  had  never  been  wholly  appeased: 
and,  as  they  had  no  hopes  of  dissolving  that  treaty,  they 
determined  to  support  the  pretender.     They  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  the  malcontents  in  England,  who,  find- 
ing themselves  totally  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment and  legislature,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  and  fury  of 
their  opponents,  began  to  wish  in  earnest  for  a  revolution. 
Taking  advantage  of  their  promised  support,  and  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  French  king,  the  pretender  was  enabled  to 
prepare  a  small  armament  in  the  port  of  Havre.     The  duke 
of  Ormond  and  lord  Bolingbroke  engaged  in  his  service,  and 
corresponded  with  the  tories  in  England.     All  thes^e  intrigues 
and  machinations  were  discovered,  and  communicated  to  the 
court  of  London,  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  who  then  resided  as 
English  ambassador  at  Paris.     This  nobleman  detected  the 
scheme  while  it  was  yet  in  embryo,  and  he  gave  such  early 
notice  of  it  as  enabled  the  king  to  take  effectual  measures  for 
defeating  the  design.     But  the  most  fatal  blow  to  the  pre- 
tender's interest  was  the  death  of  Louis  XIY . :  that  ostenta- 
tious tyrant,  who,  for  more  than  half  a  century  sacrificed  the 
repose  of  Christendom  to  his  insatiate  vanity  and  ambition. 
Upon  the  decease  of  Louis,  the  duke  of  Orleans  entered  into 
engagements  with  Great  Britain;  and  instead  of  assisting  the 
pretender,  amused  his  agents  with  mysterious  and  equivocal 
expressions,  calculated  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

The  partisans  of  the  pretender,  however,  had  proceeded 
too  far  to  retreat  with  safety,  and  therefore  resolved  to  try 
their  fortune  in  the  field.  The  earl  of  Mar  assembled  three 
hundred  of  his  vassals,  proclaimed  the  pretender  at  Casde- 
town,  and  set  up  his  standard  at  Brae-Mar,  in  the  month  of 
September.  About  the  same  time  two  vessels  arrived  at 
Arbroath,  from  Havre,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  great 
number  of  officers,  who  assured  the  earl  of  Mar  that  the  pre- 
tender would  soon  be  with  them  in  person.  The  earl  now 
assumed  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  10,000  men^  well 
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armed.  Among  the  earrs  adherents  were  the  marquesses  of 
Huntley  and  Tullibardine/  the  earls  of  Mariscbal  and  South- 
esk,  and  several  other  Jacobite  noblemen.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  earl  of  Derwentwater  took  the  field  in  England,  with  a 
body  of  horse.  Being  joined  by  some  gentlemen  from  the 
borders  of  Scotland,  he  proclaimed  the  pretender  at  Wark- 
worth,  Morpeth,  and  Alnwick.  He  then  attempted  to  seize 
Newcastle ;  but  bemg  defeated,  he  retired  towards  Scotland. 
There  he  was  again  re-enforced  by  some  of  the  Scottish  insur- 
gents ;  but  returning  into  England,  he  was  overpowered  at 
Preston,  in  Lancashire,  by  the  king's  forces,  under  generals 
Wills  and  Carpenter,  and  his  troops  were  compelled  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  On  the  same  day  the  duke  of  Argyle  de- 
feated the  rebel  army  under  the  earl  of  Mar,  at  Sherin-Muir, 
and  the  earl  retreated  with  the  remnant  of  his  forces  to  Perth. 
The  pretender  had  been  amused  with  the  hope  that  the 
people  of  England  would  rise  as  one  man  in  his  behalf.  He 
was  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  his  expectations  in  that  quar- 
ter by  a  fruitless  voyage,  made  by  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  the 
western  coast.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  for  him,  but  to 
hazard  his  person  in  Scotland.  He  arrived  at  the  royal 
palace  of  Scone,  near  Perth,  on  the  8th  of  December.  Here 
proclamation  afler  proclamation  was  issued,  and  one  of  them 
fixed  his  coronation  for  the  23d  of  January,  1716.  He 
was  warmly  supported  by  the  Episcopalians,  but  not  by  the 
Presbyterians.  It  was  noticed  that  only  two  of  the  former 
prayed  for  king  George,  and  only  two  of  the  latter  for  the 
pretender.     By  the  episcopal  clergy  the  pretender  was  com- 

Eared  to  Moses,  Joseph,  and  David ;  and  they  declared  that 
is  princely  virtues  were  such  that  he  was  worthy  to  wear  a 
crown,  even  if  he  had  not  been  bom  to  one.  But  he  never 
obtained  that  crown.  He  had  been  promised  the  support  of 
16,000  men  in  arms,  but  he  found  only  about  5,000,  and 
those  were  ill  armed  and  in  no  good  humour.  The  very 
appearance  of  the  pretender  had  disappointed  them,  if  it  had 
satisfied  the  episcopal  clergy.  One  of  the  rebels,  in  drawing 
his  portrait,  said  of  him : — ''  He  cared  not  to  come  abroad 
amongst  us  soldiers,  or  to  see  us  handle  our  arms,  or  do  our 
exercise.  Some  said  the  circumstances  he  found  us  in  de- 
jected him :  I  am  sure  the  figure  he  made  dejected  us."  This 
was  a  bad  omen:  where  mutual  confidence  is  wanting  be- 
tween a  leader  and  his  troops,  there  can  be  no  success.  The 
disposition  of  the  troops  of  the  pretender  was  soon  discovered. 
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Hearing  that  the  king's  army,  commanded  bv  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  had  been  re-enforced  by  6,000  Dutch  troops,  and^ere 
inarching  towards  them,  the  chiefs  of  the  pretender  s  forces 
resolved  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  The  pretender  himself 
fled.  He  embarked  on  boara  a  small  ship  that  lay  in  the 
harbour  of  Montrose,  from  whence,  attended  by  the  earl  of 
Mar,  and  a  few  other  Scottish  noblemen,  he  arrived  in  fi?c 
days  at  Graveline.  Acts  of  vengeance  followed.  The  house 
of  commons  impeached  the  earls  of  Derwentwater,  Nithis- 
dale,  Camwath,  and  Wintoun ;  together  with  the  lords  Wid- 
rington,  Kenmnir,  and  Nairn,  for  being  concerned  in  this 
rebellion.  They  were  all  found  guilty,  and  most  of  them 
suffered,  though  the  king  himself  was  inclined  to  mercy. 
Bills  of  high-treason  were  found  against  others  :  twenty-two 
were  executed  at  Preston :  four  or  five  were  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered  at  Tyburn.  Upon  some  who  were  taken  both 
in  the  north  of  England  and  m  Scotland^  military  law  was 
executed:  they  were  tried  in  bands  by  a  court-martial,  and 
then  shot  in  a  heap.  What  was  still  more  dreadful,  five  hun- 
dred prisoners  of  inferior  condition  were  left  inhumanly  to 
starve  of  hunger  and  cold  in  various  castles  and  gaols  in  the 
north.     Such  was  the  issue  of  this  ill-timed  rebellion. 

A  few  weeks  afler  this  rebellion  was  quelled,  the  king  gave 
the  royal  assent  to  an  act  for  enlarging  the  time  of  continu- 
ance of  parliaments  to  seven  years.  The  great  object  of  this 
Septennial  Act  was  to  keep  the  tories  out  of  parliament.  It 
passed  both  houses  by  large  majorities,  and  *^  with  the  ap- 
plauses of  some  and  the  curses  of  others/'  it  became  the  lair 
of  the  land. 

In  the  year  1717,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  long 
in  prison  on  a  charge  of  high-treason,  was  impeached  in 
Westminster-hall,  and  acquitted.  No  prosecutor  appeared 
against  him,  and  tha  ex-prime-minister  stepped  forth  as 
a  free  man,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough  and  his  vindictive  duchess.  An  act  of  grace  and 
free  pardon  was  subsequently  passed  by  parliament,  by 
which  the  earl  of  Camwath,  and  lords  Widrington  and 
Nairn,  were  released  from  the  Tower,  and  many  others  vfere 
liberated  from  Newgate,  the  Fleet,  the  Marshalsea,  and  other 
places  of  custody.     In  Scotland,  also,  the  prison  doors  were 

fenerally  thrown  open  to  the  captive  Jacobites.     Matthew 
*rior,  Thomas  Harley,  and  a  few  others  were  excepted  out 
of  the  act  of  grace;  and  as  the  clan  of  Rob  Roy  had  made 
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iteelf  coospicuous  in  the  late  rebellion,  '^  all  and  every  person 
of  the  name  of  Macgregor"  were  likewise  excepted.  But 
the  sting  was  not  taken  out  of  the  act  of  attainder  to  those 
who  were  pardoned :  their  estates  remained  forfeited  to  the 
crown. 

In  17J  8  a  quadruple  alliance  was  signed  at  Loudon  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Vienna,  Paris,  the  Hague,  and  Great 
Britain.  In  the  same  year  Sir  George  Byng- defeated  the 
Spanish  Heet  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Spaniards  having 
attacked  the  citadel  of  Messina  in  Sicily,  Messina  was  given 
up  by  the  quadruple  alliance  to  the  emperor  of  Austria. 
War  was  soon  after  declared  against  Spain  both  by  Great 
Britain  and  France.  This  war  was  resolved  on  by  the  British 
parliament,  which  met  in  November,  though  Walpole  and 
others  loudly  declaimed  against  it.  In  the  same  parliament 
an  act  was  passed  ^'for  strengthening  the  Protestant  in- 
terest;" the  real  object  of  which  was  to  repeal  the  intolerant 
^t  against  Occasional  Conformity  and  the  Schism  Act. 
Clauses  were  originally  introduced  into  this  bill  for  the  repeal 
of  such  parts  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  as  excluded 
Protestant  dissenters  form  holding  certain  offices ;  but  these 
were  struck  out  by  the  lords.  Latent  bigotry  and  open  po- 
litical manoeuvre  prevented  toleration  from  beconung  the 
general  rule  of  government. 

In  1719,  Spain,  being  at  war  with  England,  sent  out  a  fleet 
^  act  in  bebalf  of  the  pretender.  The  manifestoes  issued  by 
him  show,  that  he  had  tlie  most  sanguine  hopes  uf  being  suc- 
cessful. He  was,  however,  again  disappointed,  for  the  fleet 
was  cast  away  off  Cape  Finisterre.  Al>out  the  same  time, 
an  English  squadron,  assisted  by  some  French  soldiers, 
Attacked  the  Spanish  shippmg  at  Santona,  and  destroyed 
property  to  the  amount  of  a  million  dollars.  The  French 
also  captured  the  town  and  citadel  of  St.  Sebastian.  Other 
parts  of  Spain  were  further  attacked  by  the  English  and 
French,  and  in  1720  the  king  of  Spain  sued  for  peace,  and 
consented  to  accede  to  the  quaaruple  alliance.  This  accession 
gave  a  twelve  years*  peace  to  Europe. 

In  the  British  parliament,  which  met  in  November,  a  bill 
was  passed  for  limiting  the  peerage.  At  this  time  the  king 
Was  at  variance  with  Cis  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  sanctioned  this  measure  in  order  to  take  ven- 
geance on  him,  by  weakening  his  party,  the  tories.  Lord 
Cowper,  in  opposing  it,  adverted  to  this  in  a  forcible  manner. 
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**  Precipitation,"  he  said,  "  was  always  dangerous,  and  in 
many  cases  suspicious ;  and  he  could  not  help  being  of  opin- 
ion, that,  if  there  were  no  secret  meaning  in  this  bill,  it  would 
not  be  pressed  upon  the  house  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner.'' 
Walpote,  in  the  commons,  alluded  to  the  enmity  which  ex- 
isted between  the  king  and  the  heir  to  the  throne  in  a  manner 
still  more  marked;  and  he  spoke  with  equal  plainness  of  the 
personal  character  of  George,  and  of  the  seeming  surrender 
of  one  of  the  most  important  of  his  prerogatives.     He  re- 
marked:— "We  are  told  that  his  majesty  has  voluntarily 
consented  to  this  limitation  of  the  prerogative.     It  may  be 
true ;  but  may  not  the  king  have  been  deceived?  which,  if  it 
is  ever  to  be  supposed,  must  be  admitted  in  this  case.    The 
character  of  the  king  furnishes  us  also  with  a  strong  proof 
that  he  has  been  deceived;  for  although  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
Hanover,  where  he  possesses  absolute  power,  he  never  tyran- 
nized over  his  subjects,  or  despotically  exercised  his  authority, 
yet  can  one  instance  be  produced  of  his  ever  giving  up  a  pre- 
rogative?"    Walpole  declared  that  this  bill  would  make  the 
lords  niiasters  of  the  king,  and  shut  up  the  door  of  honour  to 
the  rest  of  the  nation. 

It  was  during  this  session  of  parliament  that  the  memo- 
rable South-Sea  Company  received  the  royal  assent.  The 
scheme  was  projected  by  Sir  John  Blunt,  who  had  been 
a  scrivener,  and  who  was  possessed  of  all  the  cunning,  plau- 
sibility, and  boldness  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking.  The 
company  was  originally  formed  for  the  purpose  of  trading  to 
the  South  Seas;  but  that  speculation  being  unprofitable. 
Blunt  contrived  to  persuade  some  of  the  proprietors  that  it 
would  be  profitable  to  purchase  up  all  the  various  stocks  of 
the  national  debt,  and  consolidate  them  into  one  fund.  This 
scheme  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  ministers.  Aislabie, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  said  that  if  the  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted, the  prosperity  of  the  nation  would  be  marvellously 
increased,  and  all  her  debts  paid.  Some  members  expressed 
their  doubts;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  a  golden  age 
would  follow  the  adoption  of  this  project.  Its  projectors 
managed  so  shrewdly  that  many  thousands  of  persons  ad- 
vanced large  sums  of  money,  expecting  to  receive  a  great 
interest  for  it.  South-Sea  stock  was  sold  and  re-som  at 
enormous  prices.  Subscription  succeeded  subscription,  each 
mounting  over  the  other,  till  the  stock  rose  to  above  a  thoa- 
sand  per  cent.     Nor  was  this  the  only  project  which  gained 
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the  public  favour.     Bubble  companies-  sprung  up  and  grew 
round  the  mighty  original  like  mushrooms  round  a  rotten 
tree.     There  were  joint- stocks  for  making  salt-water  fresh; 
for  making  oil  out  of  sunflower  seeds;   for  extracting  silver 
out  of  lead;  for  transmuting  quicksilver  into  a  malleable  and 
fine  metal;    for  trading  in  human  hair;  for  fatting  of  hogs; 
and  for  a  wheel  of  perpetual  motion !     The  South<Sea  stock 
had  the  honour  of  being  the  gold  table :  the  better  sort  of  the 
other  bubbles,  were  silver  tables;    and  the  lower  sort  were 
farthing  tables  for  footmen.     Every  day  brought  forth  anew 
project,  till  all  trade  was  suspended,  save  gambling  in  shares. 
'Change  Alley  was  crammed  from  mommg  till  night  by  all 
classes  of  society,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant ;  all  of  whom 
were  eager  to  become  shareholders  in  some  of  the  bubble 
companies.      But  soon  these  bubbles  burst.     The  South-Sea 
company,  jealous  of  the  others,  and  desirous  of  monopolising 
all  the  folly  and  all  the  money  of  the  nation,  obtained  writs 
against  the  managers  of  the  lesser  bubbles,  and  fear  of  prose- 
cutions put  an  end  to  most  of  them.     But  in  thus  exposing 
the  cards  of  others,  the  South- Sea  Company  drew  attention 
to  their  own  game.    They  wanted  only  to  disclose  a  part  of  the 
truth ;  but  they  let  out  the  whole.   People  began  to  suspect, 
and  then  to  be  certain,  that  they  had  been  playing  their  solid 
gold  against  bits  of  useless  paper.    The  South-Sea  stock  that 
had  been  going  at  one  thousand  per  cent,  in  August,  fell  in 
September  to  less  than  three  hundred,  and  no  exertions  could 
ever  get  it  up  again.     Bankers,  brokers,  merchants,  and 
goldsmiths  now  began  to  fail,  and  to  quit  the  country;  each 
ruining  hundreds  or  thousands  of  others  in  his  own  ruin. 
PubUc  credit  sustained  a  terrible  shock,  and  the  nation  was 
thrown  into  a  dangerous  ferment.     Nothing  was  heard  but 
the  ravings  of  grief,  disappointment,  and  despair.     Bitter 
were  the  fruits  of  the  universal  imprudence :  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  families,  before  wealthy,  were  steeped  in  poverty.     At 
length  the  house  of  commons  took  the  matter  into  consider- 
ation.   A  committee  of  secrecy  was  chosen  by  ballot,  to  ex- 
amine the  books,  papers,  and  proceedings  of  the  company ;  and 
Ia  a  short  time  a  report  was  made  that  they  had  discovered 
a  train  of  the  deepest  villany  that  had  ever  been  contrived 
^  ruin  a  nation.     In  consequence  of  this  some  of  the  directors 
and  principal  officers  of  the  company  were  taken  into  cus- 
^dy.    Others  were  expelled  the  house  of  commons.     The 
estates  of  the  greatest  delinquents  were  confiscated  towards 
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making  good  the  damages  sustained  by  the  pablic,  and  such 
prudent  regulations  were  made  as  the  case  would  admit  o£ 
The  transaction  was  a  powerful  comment  on  the  words  of  the 
apostle  Pauly  that  they  who  would  b>e  rich  fall  into  temptation 
and  a  snare. 

The  proceedings  against  the  proprietors  of  the  South-Sea 
Company  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  the  session  of  1720  and  1721.  Nothing  of  import- 
ance occurred  af^er  vengeance  had  been  taken  on  them  till 
1722.  In  that  year  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough  died. 
His  funeral  was  almost  regal:  all  his  vices  and  political 
baseness  were  forgotten,  and  nothing  was  borne  in  mind  but 
his  high  achievements  as  the  first  of  English  captains.  While 
Marlborough  was  lying  on  his  death-bed,  the  nation  was  agita- 
ted by  fresh  rumours  of  plots  and  conspiracies.  The  duke  of 
Orleans  sent  the  king  certain  intelligence  of  another  conspi- 
racy against  his  person  and  government,  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
tender. A  camp  was  immediately  formed  in  Hyde- Park, 
and  several  suspected  persons  were  apprehended.  Among 
these  were  Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Orrery,  the  lords  North  and  Grey,  and 
others  of  inferior  rank.  A  young  gentleman  of  the  Temple, 
named  Layer,  was  tried  in  1723,  at  the  King's-Bench,  for 
enlisting  men  into  the  pretender's  service;  and  being  found 
guilty,  lie  was  hanged  at  Tyburn.  He  was  the  only  person 
who  suffered  death  on  this  occasion.  The  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter was  deprived  of  his  office  and  benefice,  and  oanished  the 
kingdom:  the  rest  were  admitted  to  bail.  At  the  same  time 
the  king  granted  a  pardon  to  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  soon  ailer 
an  act  passed  restoiing  that  nobleman  to  his  family  estate. 

The  session  of  parliament  in  1724  was  distinguished  by  the 
trial  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord  chancellor  of  Engiandk 
That  nobleman  had  connived  at  certain  venal  practices  touch- 
ing the  sale  of  places,  and  the  money  of  suitors  deposited  with 
the  masters  of  chsJRcery.  He  was  convicted  of  these  prac- 
tices, after  a  trial  of  twenty  days,  and  condemned  in  a  fine  of 
£30,000,  with  imprisonment  till  that  sum  was  paid.  He  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  but  at  the  lapse  of  six  weeks  he 
paid  the  mon^  and  was  discharged.  Sir  Peter  King,  one  of 
the  justices  oi  the  common- pleas,  now  created  baron  King, 
succeeded  him  in  the  chancellorship. 

In  the  year  1726,  the  king  receiving  advice  of  some  inimical 
designs  of  the  Spaniards,  sent  a  squadron,  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  admiral  Hosier^  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  This 
expedition  proved  unfortunate.  Admiral  Hosier,  upon  his 
arrival  in  those  seas,  finding  himself  restricted  by  his  orders 
from  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  courage,  and  seeing  his  best 
•fficers  and  men  daily  swept  away  by  the  unhealthy  climate, 
and  his  ships  exposed  to  inevitable  destruction  from  worms, 
is  said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart.  In  consequence  of 
these  hostilities  in  the  West  Indies,  the  emperor  and  Spain 
prepared  to  retaliate  on  the  English*  The  king  of  Spain  laid 
siege  to  Gibraltar  with  an  army  of  20,000  men;  but  the 
powers  at  variance  were  equally  averse  to  war,  and  a  treaty 
was  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  for  adjusting  all  differences, 
and  consolidating  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  siege  of  Gib- 
raltar was  raised.  It  had  lasted  four  months,  and  the  Span- 
iards had  lost  a  great  number  of  men  by  sickness.  The  merit 
of  this  pacification  is  generally  attributed  to  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  and  cardinal  Fleury,  both  of  whom  were  men  of  peace. 

On  the  drd  of  June,  1727,  the  king,  having  appointed  a 
regency,  embarked  at  Greenwich,  for  Hanover.     He  arrived 
in  HoUand  on  the  7th.     He  was  then  in  apparently  good 
health;  but  on  the  lOth,  as  he  was  travelling  along  the  road, 
be  was  seized  with  apoplexy;  and  on  reaching  Ippenburren, 
he  was  quite  lethargic.    Before  his  attendants  reached  Osna- 
burgh,  he  expired.     He  was  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
%e.     In  spite  of  many  vices  and  infirmities  of  character  he 
had  submitted  admirably  to  the  restrictions  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  had  on  many  occasions  displayed  considerable 
ability  as  a  ruler  and  a  politician.     In  private  life  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  some  attractive  qualities.     Horace  Wal- 
pole,  who  was  not  a  flatterer  of  kings,  calls  him  a  good- 
natured  prince,  and  records  several  instances  of  his  amiability, 
humour,  and  wit.     He  was  attached  to  his  German  domin- 
ions;  and  this  was  made  use  of  by  the  tories  to  render  him 
odious  to  the  British  nation ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  wished 
and  sought  to  govern  England  according  to  the  maxims  of 
the  British  constitution  and  the  genius  of  the  people.     If 
ever  he  seemed  to  deviate  from  these  principles,  it  appears  to 
bave  been  from  the  suggestions  of  a  venal  ministry,  whose 
power  and  influence  were  founded  on  corruption. 
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A.D.  1727.  George  II.  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  15th  of  June,  being  the  day  after  the  express 
had  arrived  with  the  account  of  the  death  of  his  father.  The 
intelligence  of  his  father's  death  was  communicated  to  liim 
bj  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who,  as  he  knelt  at  his  feet,  kissed 
his  hand  as  his  king^  and  inquired  whom  his  majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  appoint  to  draw  up  the  usual  speech  or  declara- 
tion to  the  council.  "  Sir  Spencer  Compton/*  replied  the 
monarch,  abruptly ;  an  answer  which  implied  Sir  Robert's 
dismissal  from  office.  But  Compton  was  found  unequal  to 
the  task,  and  Sir  Robert  not  only  made  the  drafl  of  the 
speech,  but  kept  possession  of  the  treasury.  All  the  great 
officers  of  state  were  continued  in  their  places,  and  the  system 
of  politics  pursued  by  the  late  king  underwent  no  alteration. 

In  his  speech  to  both  houses,  the  king,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  professed  a  fixed  resolution  to  merit  the  love  and 
affection  of  his  people,  by  maintaining  them  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  religious  and  civil  rights.  In  return,  parliament 
settled  £800^000  per  annum  on  him  for  life,  and  granted 
;£100,000  as  a  fixture  provision  for  the  queen,  in  case  she 
should  survive  his  majesty,  together  with  the  .palace  of  So- 
merset-house, and  Richmond  Old  Park.  The  king,  from  the 
throne,  thanked  the  commons  for  these  marks  of  affection, 
and,  afier  adverting  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the  country, 
prorogued  the  parliament.  Shortly  after  the  necessary  disso- 
lution was  proclaimed,  and  writs  were  issued  for  a  new  par- 
liament to  meet  in  January,  1728. 

The  Jacobites  had  been  sanguine  in  their  hopes  that  the 
death  of  the  first  George  would  lead  to  a  revolution,  and 
finally  to  a  restoration.  At  this  critical  moment,  however, 
they  saw  all  their  hopes  vanish  into  thin  air.  At  the  news 
of  the  death  of  George  I.  the  pretender  hastened  from  Bo- 
logna, where  he  had  been  residing,  to  Lorraine,  whence  he 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  bishop  Atterbury,  who  was  at 
Paris ;  but  the  bishop  had  small  encouragement  to  offer  the 
pretender,  nor  were  the  advices  received  from  other  Jacobites 
more  encouraging.  Lord  Orrery,  in  London,  confessed  that 
the  number  of  discontented  among  the  people  was  very 
small ;  and  the  earl  of  Strafford  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  torrent  was  too  strong  to  result.     George  II.,  indeed. 
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ascended  the  tbrone  with  the  almost  approbation  of  the 
people;  his  coronation,  with  that  of  the  queen,  was  per- 
formed at  Westminster-abbey,  on  the  11th  of  October.  At 
this  time  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  were  perfectly 
reconciled.  All  Europe  was  freed  from  the  calamities  of 
war ;  and  the  peace  of  Great  Britain  suffered  no  interruption 
except  from  some  transient  tumults  among  the  miners  of 
Cornwall,  who,  being  provoked  by  a  scarcity  of  corn,  rose  in 
arms,  and  plundered  the  granaries  of  that  county.  In  a 
word,  few  British  kings  ever  ascended  the  throne  under  more 
auspicious  circumstances  than  George  II. 

In  person  and  in  manners  George  II.  was  less  dignified 
than  his  predecessor :  he  was  also  more  fiery  and  passionate, 
and  was  generally  supposed  to  have  less  talent  for  business. 
He  was  meanly  avaricious,  a  most  unfortunate  quality  in  a 
prince :  he  was,  however,  a  man  of  undisputed  courage  in  the 
field ;  and  he  had  these  peculiar  advantages  over  his  father, 
that  he  could  speak  English  fluently,  was  more  acquainted 
with  the  people,  and  was  sociable,  communicative,  and  acces- 
sible on  all  occasions.     In  his  habits  and  occupations  he  was 
as  regular  as  clock-work :  he  was,  in  fact,  so  much  a  slave 
to  routine  that  he  seemed  to  think  his  having  done  a  thing 
to-day  a  sufilcient  reason  for  his  doing  it  to-morrow.     He 
was  a  kind  and  even  a  submissive  husband  ;  and  it  was  his 
good  fortune  that  he  allowed  his  wife  to  rule  him  and  the 
state  for  him.     He  was  married  to  Carolina  Wilhelmina, 
daughter  of  the  margrave  of  Anspach,  who  was  a  superior 
wid  accomplished  woman.     Caroline  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
literature  and  philosophy ;  she  even  affected  to  combine  the 
characters  of  a  philosopher  and  a  princess  royal,  a  beauty 
and  a  wit,  a  metaphysician  and  a  divine.     Her  levees  were 
ft  strange  picture  of  the  motley  character  and  manners  of  a 
queen  and  a  learned  woman.     She  received  company  while 
at  her  toilet:  prayers  and  sometimes   sermons  were  read, 
learned  men  and  divines  were  intermixed  with  courtiers  and 
ladies  of  the  household,  and  the  conversation  ofi;en  turned  on 
Metaphysical  subjects,  blended  with  repartees,  sallies  of  mirth, 
*pd  the  tittle-tattle  of  a  drawing-room.     But,  mixed  with 
these  absurdities,  Caroline  had  a  good  fund  of  homely  sense, 
discretion,  and  dignity ;  and,  what  was  better  than  all,  her 
character  was  without  a  blemish :  it  was  her  native  excellence 
that  obtained  such  influence  over  her  husband.     During  ten 
years  she  was  more  king  than  he  was ;  and  he  seldom  went 
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wrong  except  when  led  contrary  to  her  advice  or  sug- 
gestion.   Tickell  says  that  she  was 

**^  Fonned  to  gain  hearts  that  Brunswick's  cause  denied, 
And  charm  a  people  to  her  hushaiid*^  side." 

The  new  parliament  met  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1728 :  it 
was  found  to  be  loyal  and  compliant.  In  his  speech  the  king 
assured  the  houses  that  it  was  necessary  to  continue  those  war* 
like  preparations  which  had  hitherto  secured  the  nation,  as 
the  execution  of  the  preliminaries  signed  at  Paris  had  been 
retarded  by  the  obstinate  opposition  of  Spain.  Parliament 
responded  to  tliis  assurance  by  grants  of  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  army  equal  to  the  contingency.  In  the  session  of 
1729  petitions  were  presented  to  the  commons  from  the  mer- 
chants of  London,  Liyerpool,  and  Bristol,  complaining  of  the 
interruptions  they  had  suffered  in  their  trade  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  Other  merchants 
also  complained,  and  the  house  in  a  committee  examined 
several  witnesses,  and  passed  several  resolutions,  in  which  the 
Spaniards  were  accused  of  violating  the  treaties  subsisting 
between  the  two  crowns ;  and  with  having  treated  with  inhu- 
manity the  masters  and  crews  of  ships  belonging  to  Great 
Britain.  An  address  was  presented  to  the  king,  desiring  that 
he  would  use  endeavours  to  procure  satisfaction.  The  king 
promised  to  comply  with  this  request.  An  embassy  was 
sent  to  the  Spanish  court  at  Seville,  and  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, by  which  Spain  joined  in  a  defensive  alUance  with 
England,  France,  and  Holland,  confirmed  preceding  treaties, 
revoked  certain  privileges  granted  to  the  emperor  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  put  the  !]&iglish  trade  in  America  on  its 
former  footing,  and  restored  all  captures.  By  this  treaty  the 
peace  of  Europe  was  established.  The  terms  of  this  treaty 
were  discussed  in  the  session  of  1730,  and  the  opposition 
raised  many  objections  to  it ;  but  they  were  too  wesik  to  set 
it  aside.  In  this  session  the  East  India  Company's  charter 
was  prolonged  to  1766,  on  the  condition  of  the  company's 
paying  ^£200,000  towards  the  supply  of  the  current  year,  and 
reducing  by  one  per  cent,  the  interest  of  the  money  they  had 
already  advanced  to  the  public:  this  measure  was  also  ob- 
jected to  by  the  opposition,  and,  finding  that  all  their  attempts 
to  stop  the  proceeding  of  government  were  useless,  they  ex- 
erted their  strength  m  the  press,  and  deluged  the  city  of 
London  with  inflammatory  papers  and  pamphlets,  in  which 
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there  were  little  regard  to  dec^cy  and  truth.  In  proroguing 
parliament,  the  king,  in  alluding  to  these  publications^  termed 
them  ^'  scandalous  libels.'' 

In  this  year  seven  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  nation  of  In* 
dians  in  America  were  brought  to  England.  Being  intro- 
duced to  the  king,  they  laid  their  crown  and  regalia  at  his 
feet,  and,  by  authentic  deed,  acknowledged  themselves  sub« 
jects  to  Great  Britain :  they  were  astonished  at  the  riches  and 
magnificence  of  the  British  court. 

The  history  of  England,  for  the  next  four  years,  chiefly 
consists  of  an  annual  revolution  of  debates  in  parliament^  in 
which  the  same  arguments  perpetually  recur  on  the  same 
subjects.     Among  these  sir  Robert  Walpole's  Excise  Bill 
merits  attention :  this  met  with  great  opposition,  both  within 
and  without  doors.    After  long  and  violent  debates  it  was 
carried  in  the  commons ;  but  the  opposition  which  the  mi- 
nister encountered  without  doors  prevented  his  project  from 
being  carried  into  execution :  the  whole  nation  was  alarmed, 
and  clamoured  loudly  against  it.     The  populace  crowded 
round  Westminster-hall,  and  blocked  up  all  the  avenues  to 
the  house  of  commons:  they  even  insulted  those  members 
who  had  supported  it;  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  beginning  to 
fear  for  his  life,  thought  proper  to  drop  the  design  by  moving 
that  the  second  reading  should  be  postponed.     The  miscar- 
nage  of  the  bill  was  celebrated  by  public  rejoicings,  and  its 
projector  was  burnt  in  effigy  by  the  populace :  but  Sir  Robert 
was  hardly  deserving  of  such  treatment.     It  is  recorded,  to 
his  honour,  that  when  he  found  the  act  could  not  be  carried 
into  execution  without  an  armed  force,  he  declared  that  he 
^ould  sooner  resi&ni  office  than  enforce  taxes  at  the  expense 
of  blood. 

^n  this  period  a  proposal  was  made  in  the  commons  for  the 
>*peal  of  the  Septennial  Bill.  Many  judicious  ai^uments 
were  urged  both  for  and  against  this  motion.  Ministers 
^^ged  ttiat  the  increase  of  Papists  and  Jacobites  rendered  it 
dangerous  to  weaken  the  hands  of  government :  they  chal- 
lenged the  opposition  to  produce  one  instance  in  which  the 
least  encroachment  had  been  made  on  the  liberties  of  the 
P^ple,  and  defied  the  most  ingenious  malice  to  prove  that 
^is  present  majesty  had  ever  sought  to  extend  any  branch  of  ths 
prerogative  beyond  its  proper  limits.  The  opposition  urge 
^any  warm,  nervous,  and  pathetic  remonstrances  in  favour 
of  the  motion,  but  in  vain :  it  was  negatived.    After  it  had 
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been  disposed  of,  having  sat  nearly  its  term,  parliament  was 
dissolvea,  and  the  result  of  the  elections  was  found  to  be  still 
favourable  to  ministers.  The  minority  was  larger  than  for- 
merly ;  but  the  majority  was  still  an  overwhelming  one. 

The  vice  of  drunkenness  had  always  been  one  of  the  worst 
defects  of  the  English  character.  With  a  view  of  improving 
the  manners  of  the  people  in  this  respect,  in  1736,  parliament 
imposed  a  tax  upon  gin  and  other  spirituous  liquors :  this 
was  thought  to  be  the  best  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  vice 
of  drunkenness,  especially  as  the  tax  imposed  was  twenty 
shillings  per  gallon,  which  made  spirituous  liquors  too  dear 
for  the  poor,  who  chiefly  or  solely  used  it.  But  this  gin-tax 
did  little  good  either  to  the  public  morality  or  to  the  public 
revenue.  Clandestine  dealers  increased  their  trade;  and 
"  persons  of  inferior  grade"  got  drunk  as  frequently  as  be* 
fore,  and  committed  sundry  riots  ^'  because  the  government 
had  endeavoured  to  put  gin  out  of  their  reach."  Hogarth's 
engi;fivings,  which  were  published  at  this  period,  was  more 
likely  to  stop  the  vice  of  drinking  than  this  or  any  act  that 
ministers  could  pass  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  marriage  of  Frederic,  prince 
of  Wales,  with  the  princess  of  Saxe-Gotha  was  celebrated. 
Upon  this  occasion,  when  an  address  of  congratulation  was 
moved  to  his  majesty,  Mr.  George  Littleton  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  pronouncing  eloquent 
panegyrics  on  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  consort.  These 
two  young  members  soon  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
house  of  commons  by  their  superior  talents.  The  beginning 
of  the  year  1737  was  distinguished  by  a  rupture  in  the  royal 
family :  it  was  occasioned  by  the  prince  of  Wales  carrying 
away  the  princess  from  Hampton-court,  where  their  majesties 
resided,  to  St.  James's,  where  she  was  delivered  of  a  dai^h- 
ter,  who  was  named  Augusta.  This  rupture  was  not  hesued 
in  November,  when  queen  Caroline  died:  her  loss  was 
deeply  felt  both  by  the  king  and  the  nation.  George  II.  was 
devotedly  attached  to  his  wife,  though  he  was  not  a  faithfid 
husband.  An  anecdote  will  prove  his  affection  for  her.  One 
of  his  German  attendants  having  a  picture  of  Caroline  which 
was  said  to  be  a  better  likeness  than  any  one  in  the  king's 
possession,  he  desired  that  it  mi^ht  be  brought  to  him. 
When  it  was  produced  the  king  was  deeply  affected,  and  he 
desired  to  be  left  alone  with  it  till  he  rang  the  bell.  The  bell 
was  not  rung  till  two  hours  had  elapsed^  and  when  the  owner 
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of  the  picture  entered,  George  exclaimed,  ''Take  the  picture 
away :  I  never  yet  saw  the  woman  worthy  to  buckle  her 
6hoe/'  Caroline  had  been  the  better  genius  that  guided  the 
king  her  husband.  It  is  said  that  queen  Caroline  on  her 
death-bed  refused  to  see  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  it  is  eer- 
tain  that  the  king  still  entertained  resentment  acainst  his  son 
The  lord-chamberlain  had  orders  to  signify  that  no  person 
who  visited  the  prince  should  be  admitted  to  the  court  of  St. 
James's.  The  prince  of  Wales  lived  like  a  private  gentle- 
man,  cultivating  the  virtues  of  social  life ;  and,  while  living 
in  retirement,  in  1738,  the  princess  of  Wales  gave  birth  to  a 
Bon,  who  afta*wards  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England  under  the 
title  of  George  III. 

When  the  session  of  1738  opened,  the  king  informed  the 
members  that  a  convention  had  been  concluded  and  ratified 
between  him  and  the  king  of  Spain,  in  which  the  latter  had 
^^gfeed  to  make  reparation  to  the  British  merchants  for  their 
losses,  by  certain  stipulated  payments.    This  famous  conven- 
tion, which  was  concluded  at  the  Pardo,  caused  warm  debates 
m  both  houses.     In  the  commons  the  two  contending  parties 
summoned  their  whole  force  for  tb^  approaching  dispute :  on 
the  day  appointed  for  considering  the  convention  more  than 
four  hundred  members  had  taken  their  seats  by  eight  in  the 
nwming.     All  the  officers  and  adherents  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  joined  the  opposition:  the  prince  himself  sat  in  the 
^leiy  to  hear  the  debate.     On  this  occasion  Mr.  Pitt  de- 
cwned  against  the  convention  as  insecure,  unsatisfactory, 
and  dishonourable.     Sir  William  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Pul- 
t«ney  also  poured  all  the  thunder  of  their  eloquence  a^inst 
the  insolence  of  Spain,  and  the  concessions  of  the  British  mi- 
nistry.   On  the  other  side.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  exerted  M 
his  fortitude  and  dexterity  in  defence  of  himself  and  his  mea- 
Bores;  and  an  address  of  thanks  was  carried,  though  only  by 
a  small  majority.     To  such  a  degree  of  animosity  were  both 
Pwties  inflamed,  that  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  mi- 
nority retired  from  parliament :  they  were  considered  by  the  , 
nation  as  martyrs  to  the  liberty  of  the  people.    The  debate 
^as  maintained  with  equal  warmth  in  the  lords :  the  chief 
^^^ers  i^?ainst  the  convention  were  lord  Bathurst^  the  earl 
ofChester&ld,  and  the  dake  of  Ar^le;  it  was  defended  by 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  the  earls  of  Cholmondeley  and  Hay, 
^^  lord  Harvey.    The  dispute  was  learned,  long,  and  ob- 
*^^nate;  but  it  ended  in  favour  of  the  address.     In  this 
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session  a  bill  was  carried,  facilitating  the  importation  of  wool 
fix>m  Ireland,  and  laying  additional  duties  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  that  commoaity  in  its  crude  state.  Another  act  was 
passed,  permitting  the  introduction  of  susar  into  foreign  ports 
m  British  ships,  without  first  landing  it  m  Great  Britain. 

Though  war  with  Spain  was  postponed  by  the  convention 
of  SeviUe,  it  was  not  averted.  In  the  course  of  this  year 
negotiations  were  interrupted  by  differences ;  and  Walpole, 
dearly  as  he  loved  peace,  was  compelled  to  prepare  for  war. 
War  was  proclaimed  in  London  on  the  19th  of  October  in  the 
most  jubilant  manner.  People  seemed  to  fancy  that  they  had 
already  obtained  the  mines  of  Mpxico  and  Peru,  and  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  South  America.  It  is  said  that  several 
of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  walked  in  procession  after  the 
heralds  who  proclaimed  war  by  sound  of  trumpet ;  and  that 
the  prince  or  Wales  stopped  before  the  Rose-tavern  at  Teni- 
ple-bar,  to  drink  with  the  mob,  ''  Success  to  the  war ! "  All 
the  bells  in  London  were  set  rin^ng;  on  hearing  which 
Walpole  exclaimed,  "They  may  rmg  the  bells  now;  but 
they  will  soon  be  wringing  their  hands."  Parliament  met 
in  November,  and  its  chief  measures  were  to  provide  the  ma- 
terials for  carrying  on  the  conflict 

Parhament  was  prorogued  in  April,  1740.  While  it  was 
yet  sitting,  advices  were  received  that  admiral  Vernon  had 
taken  Porto-Bello,  with  only  six  ships  of  war.  In  the  same 
year  Vernon  bombarded  Ci^agena,  and  took  Fort  Chi^e. 
But  his  successes  were  soon  ended.  In  the  year  1741  an 
expedition  under  his  command,  and  that  of  general  Went- 
worth,  proved  totally  unsuccessfiil.  The  miscarriage  of  this 
expedition,  which  had  cost  the  nation  an  immense  sum,  filled 
the  kingdom  with  murmur  and  discontent.  The  people  were 
depressed  in  proportion  to  that  sanguine  hope  by  which  they 
had  been  elevated.  The  general  discontent  had  a  manifest 
influence  upon  the  election  of  members  for  a  new  parliament, 
which  took  place  this  year.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  felt  himself 
on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Although  he  had  been  averse  to  the 
war,  he  knew  that  the  majority  of  a  single  vote  would  at  any 
time  commit  him  Vo  the  Tower,  if  ever  that  motion  was  made. 
His  safety,  he  felt,  could  only  be  effected  in  dividing  the  op- 
position :  this  he  tried  to  bring  about  in  various  ways ;  and 
failing  in  his  design,  he  declared,  during  the  session  of  1742, 
that  he  would  never  more  sit  in  the  house  of  commons.  The 
king  adjourned  the  parliament  for  a  few  days,  and  in  the 
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interim,  sir  Robert  Walpole  was  created  earl  of  Orford,  and 
resigned  all  his  employments.  But  the  newly-created  earl 
soon  found  means  to  transfer  the  popular  odium  from  himself 
to  his  opponents.  A  coalition  took  place.  Some  were  grati- 
fied with  titles  and  offices ;  and  all  were  assured  that  in  the 
management  of  afiairs^  a  new  system  would  be  adopted,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  they  themselves  should  propose.  About 
the  same  time  the  king  and  the  pnnce  of  Wales  were  recon- 
ciled :  an  event  which  was  celebrated  with  rejoicings  through- 
oat  the  kingdom.  This  reconciliation,  however,  was  pur- 
chased :  the  prince  of  Wales  had  an  additional  j£50,000  per 
annum  granted  to  him,  and  then  his  enmity  to  the  earl  of 
Orford  was  disarmed,  and  he,  with  all  the  leaders  of  the  op- 
position, went  to  pay  their  respects  at  court. 

At  the  passing  of  the  Gin  Act,  in  1731,  Walpole  had  fore- 
told that  it  would  encourage  fraud  and  increase  drunkenness. 
This  proved  correct;  and  in  1743  ministers  proposed  a  new 
bill,  granting  licences  at  twenty  shillings  each  to  the  retailers, 
&nd  a  duty  per  gallon  on  spirits  at  the  still>head.  This  was 
more  to  obtain  revenue  than  to  prevent  drunkenness ;  and 
hence^  it  met  with  great  opposition.  It  was  denounced  as  a 
licence  to  the  people  to  poison  themselves;  as  a  bait  spread 
over  the  pitfalls  of  debauchery;  and  as  an  attempt  to  raise 
the  revenue  at  the  expense  of  the  morals  and  habits  of  the 
people :  but  the  bill  passed  both  houses  by  large  majorities. 

War  with  Spain  still  continued,  but  no  important  successes 
vere  obtained  on  either  side.  England  was  also  at  this  time 
engaged  in  another  war.  The  emperor  of  Germany  had 
recently  died,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  who 
was  married  to  Francis  of  Lorraine.  The  claim  of  this 
princess  was  not  only  just,  but  it  had  the  security  of  several 
treaties.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  however,  urged  and  aided 
by  the  French  court,  disputed  it.  England  sided  with  Maria 
Theresa,  and  in  1742,  her  cause  was  sustained  by  an  Eng- 
lish army,  and  English  subsidies.  In  the  next  year  George 
n.  appeared  personally  with  an  English-Hanoverian  army, 
^^  Germany,  forced  the  elector  of  the  palatinate  to  neutrality, 
^med  a  victory  over  the  French  at  Dettingen,  and  destroyed 
weir  lines  on  the  Zurich.  In  1744  a  Spanish  and  French 
fleet  waB>  defeated  by  admiral  Mathews,  near  the  harbour  of 
Toulon,  and  France  then  declared  war  against  England, 

France  seconded  this  declaration  of  war  by  assisting  Charles 
^ward,  son  of  the  old  pretender,  to  make  an  attempt  to 
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effect  a  descent  apon  England.  A  pressing  invitation  had 
been  sent  from  Scotland,  where  the  mischievoas  attempts  of 
1715  had  been  too  soon  forgotten.  In  1745^  therefoce,  being 
furnished  with  some  money,  and  still  larger  promises,  the 
young  pretender  embarked  for  Scotland.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  and  a  few  other  des- 
perate adventurers.  For  the  conquest  of  the  whole  British 
empire,  he  brought  with  him  only  seven  officers,  and  amu 
for  2,000  men.  He  landed  on  the  coast  of  Lochabar,  and 
was  eoon  joined  by  some  highland  chiefs  and  their  vassals : 
1,500  men  ranged  themselves  under  his  8tanda!rd,  and  others 
were  invited  to  join  him  by  manifestoes,  which  were  dispersed 
throughout  all  the  highlands.  The  ministry  was  no  sooner 
confirmed  of  the  truth  of  his  arrival,  than  Sir  John  Cope  was 
ordered  to  arrest  his  progress.  The  young  adventarer 
marched  to  Perth,  where  his  father,  the  Chevalier  de  St 
George,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain.  The  rebel 
army  then  advanced  towards  Edinburgh,  which  they  entered 
without  opposition.  The  pageantry  of  proclamation  was 
also  performed  in  that  city.  But  though  the  young  pretender 
was  master  of  the  capital,  the  citadel,  with  a  garrison  under 
the  command  of  general  Guest,  braved  all  his  attempts.  Sir 
John  Cope  marched  towards  Edinburgh  to  give  battle;  but 
the  adventurers  attacked  him  near  Preston-Pans,  and  totally 
defeated  his  troops :  the  king  lost  1,500  men ;  the  rebeb  not 
above  eighty.  Thus  successful,  the  pretender  marched  {o> 
ward  with  vigour ;  he  advanced  to  Penrith,  then  to  Manches* 
ter,  and  finally  to  Derby.  He  determined,  however,  once  more 
to  return  to  Scotland,  where,  afler  many  attacks  and  skirmishes, 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
at  Edinburgh,  which  consisted  of  about  14,000  men.  He  re- 
solved to  come  to  a  battle  as  soon  as  possible,  and  marched 
northward,  while  the  pretender  retired  at  his  approach.  The 
duke  then  advanced  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  wasjoined  bj  the 
duke  of  Gordon,  and  some  other  lords.  The  Highlanders  at 
that  time,  A.  D.  1746,  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on 
the  plain  of  Culloden,  to  the  number  of  8,000  men.  The 
duke  marched  thither;  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  rebels  were  totallv  routed :  the  field  was  covered  with 
their  dead  bodies.  Tbe  rebellion  being  quelled^  the  legis- 
lature resolved  to  make  examples  of  those  who  had  joined 
in  it  Many  who  bad  borne  arms  in  the  rebel  army  were 
executed  on  Kennington  Common,  at  Carlislei  at  Penrith, 
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and  at  York.  Among  those  who  were  executed  may  be  no- 
ticed the  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Derwentwater,  and  lords 
Lovat  and  Balmerino.  A  few  of  the  rebels  obtained  pardon : 
a  considerable  number  were  transported  to  the  plantations. 
Thus  ended  the  last  attempt  of  the  house  of  the  Stuarts  to 

T'n  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain, 
kis  war  in  Scotland  was  a  most  advantageous  diversion 
for  the  French.      While  the  English  were  putting  it  down, 
they  had  been  marching  from  conquest  to  conquest ;  and  at 
the  time  when  the  battle  of  Culloden  was  fought,  were  threat- 
ening Holland  with  annihilation.     The  war  continued  to  rage 
on  the  Continent ;  and  many  were  the  defeats,  the  yictorieS| 
and  the  negociations  which  took  place,  till  they  were  put  a 
stop  to  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  in  1748.    The  war 
between  England  and  Spain  procured  for  the  former  triumph 
and  booty.     The  hero  Anson,  in  bis  voyage  round  the  worlds 
captured  many  rich  Spanish  vessels,  and  plundered  private 
commercial  cities.     The  commerce  of  Spain  was  ruined  by 
these  losses.    The  gain  of  England  became  still  greater  when 
she  took  up  arms  against  France,  in  the  war  concerning  the 
Austrian  succession.     In  every  sea  a  multitude  of  French  and 
Spanish  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  6f  the  English.     It  was 
in  vain  that  France  sent  her  fleets  to  convoy  her  vessels  of 
commerce.     Great  defeats,  which  they  experienced  repeated- 
ly, especially  by  admirals  Anson  and  Hawke,  destroyed  her 
naval  force  so  completely,  that  she  had  scarcely  a  ship  of  war 
^efl.    Yet  the  struggle  had  cost  much  blood  and  treasure,  so 
that  when  peace  was  made,  it  was  celebrated  by  fireworks, 
illuminations,  and  rejoicings.     By  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  the  pretender  was  to  be  banished  from  France ;  and 
^^  the  peace  was  concluded.  Great  Britain  enjoyed  an  en- 
"^ble  prosperity.   The  effects  of  Walpole's  pacific  and  frugal 
Administration  upon  the  elevation  of  national  industry  had 
not  been  interrupted  by  the  war;  and  when  it  was  concluded 
ftey  became  more  evident  than  ever. 

The  public  rejoicing  for  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was 
succeeded,  in  1749,  by  complamts  that  ministers  had  sacri- 
ficed the  honour  and  interest  of  England ;  but  the  eloquence 
cf  Pitt  kept  the  house  of  commons  in  order^  and  the  feeble 
^oice  of  opposition  was  almost  hushod.  During  this  session 
several  bills  were  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  fisheries  which  might  compete  with 
^ose  of  the  Dutch.    Several  bUls  were  also  passea  for  the 
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formation  of  new  roads,  and  for  the  improyement  of  the  city 
of  London.  With  the  return  of  peace,  the  intelligence,  capi- 
tal, and  spirit  of  the  nation  were  tamed  in  these  directions, 
and  the  effect  of  these  was  made  manifest  in  seyeral  admir- 
able works.  The  session  closed  in  April,  1750,  ofter  which 
the  king,  as  was  his  usual  custom,  repaired  to  Hanover. 

The  King  had  scarcely  lefl  England,  when  bitter  dissen- 
sions broke  out  in  the  cabinet  These  were  healed  on 
on  his  return;  but  the  session  of  1751  was  characterized  by 
the  strife  of  parties.  No  question,  however  unimportant, 
was  brought  forward  which  did  not  give  rise  to  clamour. 
Abuse  took  the  place  of  argument;  and  especially  on  a 
question  of  privilege,  which  the  house  was  called  upon  to 
aiscuss.  While  this  privilege  war  was  at  its  hottest,  aud 
many  months  before  it  was  concluded,  the  prince  of  Wales 
was  removed  from  &ctious  struggles  and  the  expectation  of 
a  crown,  which  was  almost  withm  his  grasp,  by  death.  In 
consequence  of  a  cold,  he  was  seized  with  a  pleuritic 
disorder;  and  after  a  short  illness  he  expired,  on  the  20th  of 
March.  The  litde  that  has  been  related  of  Frederick  is  not 
calculated  to  conciliate  esteem  for  his  memory;  but  his  cha- 
racter was  neither  so  bad  as  it  was  painted  by  his  enemies, 
nor  so  good  as  it  was  represented  by  his  friends.  He  appears 
to  have  been  weak,  ramer  than  vicious;  and  more  pettish 
and  passionate,  than  headstrong  and  malignant.  He  left  a 
family  of  eight  children.  It  is  said  that  the  king  recovered 
his  shock  in  one  day;  and  that,  except  the  princess,  his  wife, 
the  mrief  of  no  one  was  either  sincere  or  lasting.  After  his 
dea£,  prince  George,  Frederick's  eldest  son,  was  created 
prince  of  Wales. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  1751,  the  calendar  was 
changed.  The  Gregorian  was  adopted,  in  order  to  make  our 
computation  of  time  harmonize  with  that  of  the  rest  of  civil- 
ised Europe. 

Nothing  worthy  of  record  occurred  in  the  year  1752.  The 
year  was  chiefly  marked  by  continental  embarrassments,  and 
by  squabbles  at  court,  and  in  the  household  of  the  young 
prince  of  Wales.  In  1753  an  alteration  took  place  in  the  law 
of  marriage.  At  this  time  unions  could  be  formed  with  more 
&cility  all  over  England,  than  they  were  at  a  recent  period  at 
Gretna-Green.  No  publication  of  banns  was  required ;  no  li- 
cence looked  for :  any  clergyman  might  perform  the  ceremony 
at  any  time,  or  in  any  place,  without  me  consent  of  parents,  or 
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any  preliminary  conditions.  The  Fleet  prison  was  the  great 
temple  of  the  psuedo  Hymen.  Pennant  says :  ^^  In  walking 
along  the  street  in  my  youth,  on  the  side  next  to  this  prison, 
I  have  o^n  been  tempted  by  the  question, '  Sir,  will  you 
be  pleased  to  walk  in  and  be  married  ? '  Along  this  most 
lawless  space  was  hung  up  the  sign  of  a  male  and  fqpale  hand 
conjoined,  with  *  Marriages  performed  within,'  written  beneath. 
A  dirty  fellow  invited  you  in.  The  parson  was  seen  walking 
before  his  shop ;  a  squalid,  profligate  figure,  clad  in  a  tattered 
plaid  nightgown,  with  a  fiery  face,  and  ready  to  marry  you 
for  a  dram  of  gin  or  a  roll  of  tobacco."  To  remedy  this  abuse, 
a  bill  was  passed  which  provided  that  all  marriages  should 
take  place  either  by  banns  published  on  three  successive 
Sundays,  or  by  licences  granted  by  the  bishops;  and  that  all 
other  marriages  should  be  void,  and  the  clergyman  who 
solemnized  any  such,  transported  for  seven  years. 

In  this  year  matters  were  fast  ripening  to  a  fresh  rupture 
between  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  difl&rent 
parts  of  America.     In  1754  the  ambition  and  intrigues  by 
which  the   British  interests  were  invaded  and  disturbed  in 
America  extended  itself  to  the  East  Indies,  where  they  en- 
deavoured to  embroil  the  English  company  with  divers  of  the 
native  princes.     This  was  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
parliament ;  and  in  the  session  of  1755  the  committee  of 
supply  eagerly  voted  a  million  for  the  defence  of  our  Ame- 
rican possessions.    Admiral  Boscawen  was  sent  with  a  fieet 
towards  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  intercept  a  French  fleet 
which  had  been  prepared  in  the  ports  of  Rocnfort  and  Brest, 
and  which  was  carrying  re- enforcements  to  the  French  Cana- 
dians.    Boscawen's  orders  were  to  fall  npon  the  French,  and 
tf  possible  to  destroy  them.     A  thick  fog  prevented  the  two 
armaments  from  seeing  each  other ;  but  two  of  the  French 
ships,  which  had  been  separated  from  the  rest,  were  cap- 
tured :  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  got  safe  into  the  river  St. 
^wrence.     As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  action  arrived  at 
Paris,  the  French  ambassador  was  recalled  from  France. 

War  was  declared  against  France  by  his  Britannic  majesty 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1756.  Admiral  Byng  was  sent  with 
^  fleet  to  the  relief  of  Minorca ;  but  he  neglecting  to  fulfil  his 
instructions,  the  place  was  lost,  and  he  was  tried  by  a  court- 
niartial  and  shot  His  sentence  appears  to  have  been  too 
^ere;  but  the  example  proved  of  great  service  to  the  na- 
tion daring  the  ensuing  war.    The  voice  of  the  people  de- 
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manded  his  death,  or  he  might  have  escaped,  for  he  had 
powerful  friends  among  the  ministry.  Such  was  the  ban- 
ning of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

The  popular  indignation  that  effected  the  ruin  of  admiral 
Bjng  overthrew  the  cabinet  which  had  employed  him.  In 
Older  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  to  remove  the  odium  they 
bad  brou?Ht  upon  themselves,  ministers  admitted  into  a  share 
of  the  administration  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge,  who  were 
both  distinguished  and  admired  for  their  talents  and  int^ri^. 
But  however  much  the  people  were  conciliated  by  these  pro- 
motions^ this  mixed  union  was  not  of  long  continuance.  As 
the  new  members  of  the  administration  were  neither  to  be 
persuaded  nor  intimidated  into  any  measures  which  they 
deemed  repugnant  to  the  true  interest  of  their  country,  they 
were  represented  to  the  king  as  obstinate,  imperious,  and 
Ignorant :  these  suggestions  produced  the  desired  effect.  In 
April,  1757>  by  his  majesty's  commands,  they  resigned  office. 
The  Yoice  of  the  nation,  however,  was  ^ain  found  to  be  aU- 
potent.  Numerous  addresses  were  presented  soUciting  the 
King  to  restore  them  to  their  places ;  and  his  majesty  was 
obliged  to  yield :  they  were  reinstated  in  June,  and  the  public 
were  again  appeased.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Fox  was  gra- 
tified with  the  office  of  receiver  and  paymaster-general  of  the 
land-forces.  Many  other  alterations  were  made  in  the  minis- 
terial  arrangement. 

Pitt  was  secretary  of  state ;  and  he  was  scarcely  re-pos- 
sessed of  the  seals,  when  he  confirmed  an  opinion  that  had 
been  expressed  of  him,  that  he  would  go  further  than  any 
man.  He  made  an  offer  for  ceding  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  in 
exchange  for  Minorca,  on  condition  of  Spain  joining  England 
in  war  against  France :  this  offer  savoured  of  insanity,  but, 
luckily  for  Pitt,  so  precious  an  object  as  Gibraltar  could  not 
tempt  the  king  of  Spain  to  break  his  neutrality.  Nor  were 
Pitt's  first  warlike  schemes  either  well  conceived  or  attended 
with  success.  An  expedition  was  sent  to  make  a  descent  on 
the  coasts  of  France ;  but  it  returned  home  without  effecting 
anything  of  moment.  Before  this  failure  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, with  an  army  of  Hanoverian  and  confederated  troops, 
amounting  to  50^000  men,  had  been  foiled,  beaten,  and  driven 
back  from  the  Rhine,  the  Weser,  and  Hanover,  by  the 
French,  and  was  at  length  compelled  to  sign  a  disgraceful 
capitulation,  which  is  known  in  history  by  me  name  of  the 
'*  Convention  of  Closter  Seven."    In  North  America,  also. 
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where  re-ehforcements  had  been  sent  by  Pitt,  little  or  no- 
thing was  achieved :  the  French  there  obtained  several  advan- 
tages, which  made  the  war  longer  and  more  difficult  than 
was  expected.  In  the  East  Indies,  however,  by  the  activity 
and  military  genius  of  Clive,  the  tide  of  victory  was  turned  in 
our  favour.  Clive  had  beeun  his  extraordinary  career  in  the 
East  as  early  as  1748 ;  anaby  the  end  of  the  present  year  all 
the  towns  and  factories  of  the  French  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel  were  in  the  possession  of  the  British.  By  the  vic- 
tories of  Clive  over  tne  French,  and  over  the  native  princes, 
the  broad  foundations  of  our  Indian  empire  were  securely  laid. 
In  the  same  year  some  trifling  advantages  were  also  obtained 
by  the  British  navy  over  the  French  castles  and  factories  on 
the  African  coast. 

In  the  session  of  1758,  to  meet  an  increasing  expenditure, 
some  new  taxes  were  laid  on  houses  and  windows.     In  this 
year  Pitt  again  chose  the  coast  of  France  for  the  scene  of  his 
romance :  a  large  fleet  was  sent  out  for  that  coast  in  June, 
which  was  to  do  something  of  great  moment,  but  which  was 
not  clearly  defined.     Howe  was  commander  of  the  fleet,  and 
the  dake  of  Marlborough  general  of  the  forces.     The  troops 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Cancelle,  near  St.Maloes :  this  was  the 
object  of  their  attack ;  but  St.  Maloes  was  so  strongly  situated, 
and  so  well  fortified,  that  it  could  not  be  carried  by  assault. 
A.fter  burning  some  small  vessels,  both  generals  and  men 
returned  to  their  shipping.     Marlborough  in  his  haste  left 
some  tea-spoons  behind  him,  and  these  were  sent  home  in  a 
cartel-ship  by  the  duke  d'Aiguillon,  politely  to  mark  con- 
tempt.   Subsequently  attempts  were  made  upon  Havre  de 
^race  and  Cherbourg;  but  these  were  equally  unsuccessful, 
d^nd  then  the  fleet  returned  to  Portsmouth.     Later  in  the 
year  general  Bligh  captured  Cherbourg ;  but  he  also  was 
<iefeated  in  an  attempt  made  upon  St.  Maloes:   he  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  in  so  doing  lost  the  flower  of  his 
forces.    In  the  same  year  captain  Marsh  took  Senegal ;  and 
commodore  Keppel  the  island  of  Goree,  on  the  coast  of 
Afi-ica.     Cape  Breton  was  also  retaken  by  general  Amherst ; 
and  fort  Frontenac  surrendered  to  lieutenan^general  Brad- 
street,  and  fort  Du  Quesne  to  general  Forbes.    Jt  was  well 
^or  Pitt's  popularity  that  the  fleet  and  army  in  America  were 
^kus  successful;  otherwise,  from  the  temper  of  the  king  and 
^he  people,  he  would  have  been  in  danger  of  not  only  losing 
his  popularity  but  his  power  as  a  minister.    In  1759  the 
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British  arms  were  more  successful.  In  May  the  island  of 
Guadaloupe  surrendered  to  the  English ;  and  about  the  same 
time  Maregalante,  Santos,  and  Deseada,  became  subject  to 
Great  Britain.  Later  in  the  year  was  fought  the  great  battle 
of  Minden,  in  which  about  7,000  English  defeated  80,000  of 
the  French  regular  troops.  A  great  naval  victory  was  also 
obtained  by  a£niral  Boscawen.  The  affairs  of  the  French 
were  desperate,  and  their  credit  ruined ;  and  they  resolved  to 
make  an  attempt  to  retrieve  them  by  an  invasion  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  Boscawen  attacked  the  Toulon  squadron  destined 
for  the  expedition,  near  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  took  three 
ships  and  burnt  two.  The  great  harvest  of  laurels  obtained 
this  year,  however,  was  in  Canada.  Quebec,  the  capital 
of  French  Canada,  was  captured  by  the  gallant  Wolfe, 
who  fell  at  the  moment  of  victory.  Everything  yielded  to 
the  British  fi>rces :  all  Canada  was  conquered.  These  suc- 
cesses greatly  increased  Pitt's  popularity.  In  the  session  of 
parliament,  which  commenced  in  October,  all  the  supplies 
ne  demanded  for  the  continuance  of  the  war  were  readily 

f  ranted.  The  army  was  fixed  at  more  than  175,000  in 
British  pay.  Pitt  is  reported  to  have  said : — '*  Some  time 
before  I  should  have  been  well  contented  to  bring  France  on 
her  knees;  now  I  will  not  rest  till  I  have  laid  ner  on  her 
back." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1760  captain  Thurot,  a  French 
marine  adventurer,  made  a  descent  on  Carrickfergus,  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  he  was  met  on  his  return  from  thence  by  captain 
Elliot,  and  defeated  and  slain. 

While  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  thus  prospered  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  the  king  was  suddenly  seized  with  the 
agonies  of  death,  in  his  palace  at  Kensington.  The  right  ven- 
tricle of  his  heart  burst,  causing  an  instantaneous  and  painless 
death.  **  Full  of  years  and  glory,  he  died  without  a  pang, 
and  without  a  reverse.  He  left  his  family  firmly  established 
on  a  long-disputed  throne,  and  was  taken  awav  in  the  mo- 
ment that  approaching  extinction  of  sight  and  hearing  made 
loss  of  life  the  only  blessing  that  remained  desirable.''  He  died 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
four  years,  distinguished  by  a  variety  of  important  events. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    RELIOIOX,    GOVERNMENT^   LITERATURE,    ARTS,   COM- 
MERCE,   MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS,  ETC.   OF  THIS  PERIOD. 

Religion, — ^The  Revolution  which  dethroned  the  family  of 
the  Stuarts  was  the  victory  of  Protestantistn,  and,  as  sach, 
the  victory  of  the  established  church ;  and  this  victory  was 
complete.     There  were  some  who  were  dissatisfied  with  it; 
but  all   their  attempts  to  subvert  the  established  order  of 
things  proved  abortive.     These  attempts  have  been  narrated 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  it  is  therefore  sufficient  here  only 
to  advert  to  them.     In  England  the  Revolution  consolidated 
and  confirmed  the  established  episcopacy ;  but  it  had  an  op- 
posite effect  in  Scotland :  there  it  swept  it  utterly  away,  and 
in  its  place  re-erected  the  old  abolished  edifice  of  presbytery 
on  broader  and  deeper  foundations  than  ever.     But  in  botn 
countries  the  Revolution,  regarded  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
was  alike  the  completion  of  the  Reformation,  or  at  least  the 
accomplishment  of  the  first  aim  of  that  ereat  movement — 
the  acquisition  and  secure  establishment  of  a  national  church 
in  harmony  with  the  national  faith.     Popery  was  completely 
shorn  of  its  power :  laws  were  enacted  which  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  Roman  Catholics  again  to  obtain  power  in 
England.     By  the  Revolution,  however,  the  generality  of 
Protestant  dissenters  obtained  greater  liberty  of  conscience 
than  they  had  ever  before  enjoyed.     The  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts,  indeed,  still  remained  on  the  statute-book;  but 
thoy  were  left  free  to  worship  God  in  a  manner  most  agree- 
able to  their  own  consciences:  the  liberty  they  enjoyed  is 
proved  by  the  establishment  of  several  new  sects  both  in 
£^land  and   Scotland.     Methodism   took  its  rise  in  this 
penod :  it  sprung  up  in  England,  and  was  planted  both  in 
•America,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.     Its  founders  were  John 
Wesley  and  George  Whitefield :  their  labours  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  labouring  population,  among  whom  Method- 
ism has  greatly  flourished  to  this  day. 

Government. — With  the  present  period  a  new  era  in  our 
constitutional  history  commenced.  There  were  no  more  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  English  monarchs  to  render  them- 
Bclves  absolute :  the  monarchy  was  strictly  and  definitively 
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limited  by  law.  It  had,  indeed,  been  limited  by  iaw  before ; 
but  it  was  found  to  be  one  thing  to  place  a  law  on  the  statute- 
roll  and  another  to  enforce  it :  now,  however,  the  kings  of 
England  felt  it  their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to  govern 
by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The  Revoluticm  had  taught  a 
lesson  not  soon  to  be  foi^otten ;  besides,  it  introduced  a  race 
of  kings  more  honourable  than  the  family  of  the  Stuarts : 
moreover,  there  was  no  longer  any  claim  to  title  on  the  score 
of  hereditary  right.  A  descendant  of  the  old  family  was 
placed  on  the  throne,  but  it  was  not  the  next  in  succession ; 
and  this  rendered  hereditary  right  about  as  invalid  as  if  a 
total  stranger  had  been  elected  king.  Hence  all  those  mis- 
chiefs having  their  source  in 

<<  The  right  ditine  of  kings  to  govvm  wrong  ^ 

were  completely  swept  away.  Both  the  kin^s  of  England 
and  their  people  united  in  a  due  observance  of  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  kingdom. 

Ldterature. — It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Revolution, 
brought  on  by  some  of  the  causes  that  had  given  birth  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  restoring  something  of  the  same  spii-it 
and  condition  of  things,  came  like  another  nightfall  upon  our 
literature,  extin^ishing  whatever  was  poetical  in  the  land 
still  more  completely  than  even  that  previous  triumph  of  the 
popular  principle.  Up  to  this  period  English  literature  had 
grown  and  flourished  chiefly  in  the  sunshine  of  court  protec- 
tion and  favour.  Whatever  were  the  faults  of  the  otuarts, 
the  high  praise  must  be  given  them  of  encouraging  learning 
and  merit.  When  they  were  dethroned  literature  was  left  to 
the  public  appreciation  and  favour,  and  this  not  being  sufli- 
ciently  extended  to  afibrd  it  the  necessary  warmth  and  shelter, 
it  naturally  languished.  Patronage  was  wanting,  without 
which  there  was  no  inducement  for  the  exertion  of  talent  and 
genius.  The  spirit  and  afiections  of  literature  were,  in  fact, 
in  the  main,  courtly ;  and  when  the  encouragement  of  the 
court  was  withdrawn,  it  drooped  and  withered  from  the  de- 
privation, both  of  its  customary  support  and  sustenance^  and 
of  its  chief  inspiration ;  of  that  in  which  it  lived,  and  moved, 
and  had  its  being.  Such  was  the  state  of  literature  in  the 
time  of  William  III.  In  the  rei^n  of  (][ueen  Anue,  however, 
literature  again  flourished.  In  tnat  reisn  appeared  a  crowd 
of  great  men,  whose  characters  are  well  knowui  and  whose 
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names  are  familiar  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country.     There  was  then  an  intimate  connexion 
between  the  learned  and  the  great;  and  both  were  gainers 
thereby.     Swift,  Addison,  Rowe,  Steele,  Prior,  Pope,  Con- 
CTeve,  and  others,  not  only  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  fami- 
liarity of  those  in  power,  but  most  of  them  obtained  places  in 
some  of  the  less  burdensome  departments  of  government, 
ivhich  put  it  in  their  power  to  pass  the  rest  of  their  days  in 
ease  and  independence.    Thus  raised  above  the  necessity  of 
writing  for  bread,  and  enabled  to  cultivate  their  talents,  several 
of  those  men  of  genius  united  in  furnishing  the  public  with^ 
daily-  paper,  under  the  name  of  *'  The  Spectator,"  which 
greatly  contributed  to  improve  both  the  manners  and  tastes 
of*  the  people.    The  ministers  of  George  I.  were  patrons  of 
literature,  and  some  of  them  were  no  mean  proficients  them- 
selves.   The  reign  of  George  II.  also  produced  a  great  num- 
ber of  learned  and  ingenious  men.    The  bench  of  bishops 
-WQB  never  better  provided  with  able  prelates  than  it  was  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign ;  a  proof  that  the  nobility  and 
ministry  were  judges  of  literary  qualifications.     In  other  de- 
partments of  erudition  the  favour  of  the  public  supplied  the 
coldness  of  the  court    A  taste  for  literature  had  been  ex- 
cited^ and  literature  was  well  supported.    After  the  rebellion 
in  1745,  when  Pelham  was  considered  first  minister,  the 
coldness  of  government  towards  literature  was  removed: 
men  of  genius  began  then  again  to  taste  the  royal  bounty. 
Although,  therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  this  period  it 
drooped,  at  its  close  it  again  flourished.     Few  great  poets 
existed;  butprose  writers  of  celebrity  abounded:  their  works 
are  still  purchased  and  read  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Arts. — ^The  arts  were  in  a  very  low  state  during  this  pe- 
riod. Painting  was  generally  degraded  throughout  Europe. 
In  Italy  the  art  was  almost  extinct :  the  French  school  was 
on  the  decline,  and  the  sources  were  now  dried  up  or  vitiated 
from  which  the  demands  of  England  had  hitherto  been  satis- 
fied. Sculpture,  also,  was  reduced  to  the  manner  of  Bernini. 
Architecture  flourished  under  Wren  and  Vanbrugh ;  but  when 
they  died  no  one  was  found  worthy  to  succeed  them  except 
Inigo  Jones.  Agriculture,  however,  was  greatly  improved  in 
this  period.  The  English  system  of  gardening  was  now  intro- 
duced by  William  Kent.  With  little  talent  for  anv  other  art  ex- 
cept that  useful  one,  the  art  of  rising  in  the  world,  Kent  pro- 
fessed himself  a  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  and  contrived 
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to  establish  and  maiiitain  through  life  the  reputation  of  auniver- 
sal  genius.  His  only  title  to  the  extraordinary  reputation  he 
obtained,  however,  lies  in  his  talent  for  landscape  gardening: 
on  this  ground  his  fame  rests  on  a  substantial  basis.  Kent 
taught  us  to  imitate  nature,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to  act 
upon  her  plan  in  forming  our  pleasure-grounds,  instead  oi 
unpressing  upon  every  natural  object  the  hard  stamp  of  art 
He  taught  us  that  the  perfection  of  gardening  consists  in  hu- 
mouring and  adorning,  not  in  constraining,  nature.  He  taught 
us  that  the  whole  secret  of  good  gardening  consists  in  making 
proper  use  of  natural  scenery,  wood  and  water,  hill  and 
valley,  in  conjunction  with  architecture,  so  as  to  give  beauty 
and  variety  to  the  embellished  ground;  injudiciously  veiling 
and  exposing  the  surrounding  country;  and  in  contrasting 
the  luxuriant  meadow  with  the  barren  heath,  the  verdant 
slope  with  the  rugged  steep,  the  sylvan  temple  with  the 
ruined  tower,  the  meandering  rill  with  the  majestic  river, 
and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  lake  with  nature's  most  sublime 
object,  the  ocean. 

Engraving  made  great  progress  in  this  period.  Historical 
pictures  can  only  become  the  property  or  the  rich,  and  are 
liable  to  be  injured  by  time  or  accident  Hence  the  utility 
of  the  art  of  engraving,  by  which  copies  may  be  multiplied 
at  a  moderate  price.  Hogarth  commenced  his  career  as  an 
engraver;  but  this  great  and  original  genius  soon  felt  his 
strength,  and  aspired  to  something  beyond  this  occupation. 
Hogarth  formed  a  new  school  in  painting.  His  works  are 
unlike  those  of  other  men.  ^'  He  belonged  to  no  school  of 
art — he  was  the  produce  of  no  academy — no  man,  living  or 
dead,  had  any  share  in  forming  his  mind  or  in  rendering  his 
hand  skilful.  He  was  the  spontaneous  ofiEspring  of  the  gra- 
phic spirit  of  his  country,  as  native  to  the  heart  of  Engmnd 
as  independence  is ;  and  he  may  be  fairly  called,  in  his  own 
walk,  the  first-bom  of  her  spirit.  He  painted  life  as  he  saw 
it.  He  gives  no  visions  of  bygone  things — no  splendid 
images  of  ancient  manners:  he  regards  neither  the  poet's  page 
nor  the  poet's  song :  he  was  content  with  the  occurrences  of 
the  passing  day,  with  the  folly  or  sin  of  the  hour ;  but  to  the 
garb  or  fashion  of  the  moment  he  adds  story  and  sentiment 
for  all  time." 

Music  made  vast  strides  in  the  British  dominions  dumg 
the  period  between  the  Revolution  and  the  reign  of  Oeorge 
III.     The  improvement  was    equally  observable  ix)  the 
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church,  the  chamber,  and  the  theatre.  Among  the  names  of 
aistinguished  composers  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Parcel], 
Handel,  Playford,  Eccles,  Haydn,  Ame,  Carey,  and  Leve- 
ridge.  There  were  also  many  able  writers  on  the  science  of 
music,  as  Holden,  Malcolm,  Smith,  Avison,  and  Pepusch. 
Academies  of  music  were  formed  at  this  period,  as,  also,  a 
club  under  the  name  of  The  Madrigal  Society. 

Commerce,— :- At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the  Re- 
volution having  induced  a  war  with  France,  commerce,  which 
had  been  rapidly  increasing,  was  depressed.     So  greatly  were 
the  resources  of  the  country  cut  on  that  at  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  in   1697,  the  kingdom  seems  to  have  felt  like  a  man 
staggering  with  fatigue  and  weakness.     On  the  return  of 
peace,  however,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  reopened  the  channels 
of  industry  and  commerce.     From  that  time  there  was  a 
gradual  and  steady  expansion  of  the  stream  of  commerce. 
The  active  spirit  of  our  national  industry,  and  the  growth 
of  our  trade  and  manufactures,    were   shown  by  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  by  the  continued  extension  of  the 
metropolis  and  most  of  our  other  long-established  centres 
of  population,   and  the  rapid  rise  of  several  places  of  in- 
significance to  the  rank  of  great  towns.     In  London  no 
less  than  eight  parishes  were  erected  in  this  period,   and 
Bristol,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  Frome,  Edinburgh,  Olasgow,  and  Dublin,  each 
derived  a  large  accession  of  population,  some  of  them  to 
the  extent  of  several  times  the  numbers  they  contained  at 
the  period  of  the  Revolution.     One  of  the  sources  to  which 
the  stream  of  our  commerce  owed  its  gradual  and  steady  ex- 
pansion, was  the  growing  importance  of  our  possessions  in 
the  islands  and  on  the  continent  of  America.     Large  num- 
bers had  emigrated  to  those  colonies  within   the  present 
period,  and  hence  they  enlarged  their  boundaries,  and  becautc 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  mother  country.     But  the 
most  beneficial  trade  arose  from  the  colonies  in  the  West- 
India  islands.    The  East-India  trade,  also,  was  rendered 
niore  important  than  it  had  been  in  any  previous  period.     It 
piay,  likewise^  be  noticed  that  England  became  a  corn-export- 
ing country,  though  not  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Manners,  Customs,  ^c, — The  costume  of  this  period  un- 
derwent several  alterations  in  the  difierent  reigns ;  and  as  it 
is  familiar  firom  various  prints,  no  further  notice  is  required. 
The  same  may  he  said  of  the  ^rniture  of  our  English  man- 
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rions.  The  oommenoement  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy  fiuv 
nished  them  with  nearly  eyeiy  article  of  convenience  or  laxuiy 
which  they^  at  present  poeseas.  These  articles  were  generaUj 
made  in  so  snperior  a  stjle  in  respect  both  of  elegance  of 
form  and  dnrabili^  of  material,  that  they  are  now  greedilj 
sou^it  aAer,  and  imitations  are  widely  fabricated  to  meet  the 
demand* 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  present  period  commenced 
had  the  effect  of  difiusinga  political  spirit  throughout  English 
society.  Party  feeling  took  possession  of  all  classes,  and 
gave  rise  to  various  new  habits  of  life,  extensively  influencing 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time.  Old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  men  and  women,  became  politicians.  Contentions 
about  a&irs  of  state  not  only  overran  literature  and  religion, 
the  coffee-house  and  the  church,  but  the  places  of  public 
amusement,  and  the  very  street  merriments  of  the  people. 
Punch  abandoned  his  domestic  brawls  for  public  feuds,  and 
might  be  heard,  at  the  comers  of  streets,  gibbering  for  or 

Xinst  the  existing  order  of  things  at  the  pleasure  of  his  em- 
/er.  Female  polidcians  abounded.  Ladies  were  known 
to  be  of  a  certain  political  party  by  the  arrangement  of  their 
patches.  The  Spectator  gives  a  humorous  account  of  a 
whig  lady  who  had  a  natural  mole,  like  a  patch,  upon  the 
toxj  side  of  her  brow,  by  which  she  was  sometimes  taken 
as  an  ally  by  her  political  opponents;  and  thus,  like  a 
privateer  under  false  colours^  she  often  sunk  the  enemy  by  an 
unexpected  broadside.  At  the  theatre,  the  female  whigs  and 
tories  sat  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  house :  those  who  re- 
mained neutral  in  politics  patched  both  sides  of  the  brow,  and 
occupied  the  middle  boxes.  The  men  met  to  discuss  politics 
in  club-houses,  coffee-houses,  and  chocolate-houses.  Club- 
houses were  so  numerous  that  there  was  one  for  almost  every 
parish,  in  which  the  people  met  to  regale  themselves,  and  to 
find  fault  with  the  management  of  public  affairs.  In  these 
places  politicians  were  wont  to  meet  to  settle  the  balance  of 
Europe,  to  crown  and  depose  kings  at  pleasure,  and  to  prove 
that  England  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  tradesman  and 
the  merchant  forsook  the  shop  and  the  warehouse  to  take 
care  of  the  state,  and  harangue  upon  the  misconduct  of  the 
ministry,  without  thinking .  of  their  own.  As  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  approaches  to  a  club-house  had  oflen  an 
ambushment  of  bailiffs  and  bailiffs'  followers.  Financiers, 
after  they  had  satisfactorily  cleared  off  the  debts  of  the  nation, 
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were  often  carried  to  the  sponging-hoiise  for  being  unable  to 
settle  a  paltry  bill. 

Sdacation  at  this  period  was  very  superficial.  The  sub- 
stance of  a  finished  eaucation  for  a  young  gentleman  was  a 
little  Latin  and  less  Greek.  When  a  youth  had  been  whipped 
through  the  parts  of  speech,  and  was  able  to  construe  a  few 
**  nonsense  verses/'  he  was  then  considered  qualified  to  shine 
equally  in  the  senate  or  at  a  masquerade.  To  these  he  added 
the  accomplishiQent  of  dancing,  and  perhaps  a  little  music. 
The  grand  finish  to  such  an  education  was  the  tour  of  Europe : 
he  was  sent,  as  it  were  in  leading-strings,  to  gaze  at  streets, 
mountains,  rivers,  and  trees.  The  state  of  female  education 
'was  equally  deplorable.  Its  essentials  may  be  understood 
from  such  expressions  in  boarding-school  advertisements  as  the 
following :  '*  Where  young  women  may  be  soberly  educated, 
and  taught  all  sorts  of  learning  fit  for  them."  A  yoimg 
lady's  education  was,  indeed,  made  short  work  of.  By  the 
time  she  was  fourteen  she  was  usually  introduced  into  society, 
and  taught  to  show  ofi^  her  personal  attractions  so  as  to  get 
herself  a  good  marriage.  Thus  launched  into  life,  it  is  no 
wonHer  that  tlie  characteristics  of  both  sexes  were  light- 
ness and  frivolity;  and  that  they  were  often  led  into  errors 
which  blighted  their  prospects  for  life. 

This  defective  state  of  education  led  to  great  evils  in  the 
community.  The  annals  of  the  day  are  filled  with  descrip- 
tions of  eccentric  characters,  by  whose  turbulent  conduct  the 
peace  of  society  was  outreged.  There  were  fellows  who  as- 
sumed the  dress  and  titles  of  military  officers,  who  bilked 
coachmen,  thrust  themselves  into  the  theatres  mtis,and  forced 
quarrels  upon  the  peaceably  disposed  at  public  places ;  there 
were  Darby  captains^  who  attended  gaming-houses ;  there 
were  Tash  captains,  whose  occupation  was  too  infamous  to 
name ;  and  there  were  Cock-and-bottle  captains,  whose  vo- 
cation consisted  in  beating  bailifis,  and  doing  such  other 
exploits,  for  hire.  Of  all  the  turbulent  characters  of  this 
period,  however,  none  were  so  distinmiished  as  the  Mohocks. 
These  fellows  assumed  the  name  and  outdid  the  atrocities  of 
a  tribe  of  Indian  savages.  They  acted  under  a  president, 
whom  they  styled  Emperor  of  the  Mohocks,  and  their  aini 
was  to  excel  each  other  in  wanton  outrages  upon  the  peace  of 
society.  Their  violences  were  generally  committed  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  of  which  they  drank  to  excess.  Their 
favourite  sport  was  to  attack  watchmen,  who  at  that  time 
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were  eenerally  weak,  broken-down  old  men,  who  were  unable 
to  m^e  any  sacce^fbl  resistance.  Another  fay  on  rite  sport 
was  to  make  people  cut  capers,  by  thrusting  swords  into  their 
legs ;  and  they  took  a  pecoliar  delight  in  placing  women 
in  empty  barrels  and  then  rolling  them  down  Snow-hill. 
The  liyes  of  persons  were  often  endangered  by  the  outrageous 
conduct  of  these  Mohocks.  Swift,  in  his  letters  to  Stelia/re- 
lates,  that  while  he  was  in  London  he  was  frequently  fearful 
of  being  maimed,  or  even  murdered  by  them. 

Another  evil  arising  out  of  the  defective  state  of  education 
was  that  of  superstition.  Almost  every  mansion  was  be- 
lieved to  be  haunted  by  a  ghost,  and  every  parish  tormented 
by  a  witch.  Fdrtune-telling  was  a  most  thriving  occupation 
both  in  town  and  country :  the  customers  of  the  seer  or  sibyl 
not  being  merely  people  of  low  degree,  but  those  of  the  highest 
rank.  Even  the  wise  and  the  learned  had  not  yet  shaken 
themselves  loose  from  such  unintellectual  thraldom.  Dryden 
calculated  nativities;  Steele  nearly  ruined  himself  in  seeking 
after  the  grand  magisterium ;  and  Whiston  not  only  believed 
in  the  miracle  of  Maiy  Tofb,  who  was  said  to  have  brought 
forth  a  warren  of  rabbits,  but  endeavoured  to  prove  that  she 
was  announced  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel.  These  hallu- 
cinations continued  to  linger  among  literary  men,  tmtil  they 
were  finally  laid  with  the  Cock-lane  ghost. 

Among  the  amusements  that  illustrate  the  character  of  this 
period,  watering-places  may  be  first  mentioned.  Medicinal 
spring  had  long  been  known,  and  the  diseased,  the  hypo- 
chondriacal, and  idle  had  long  flocked  to  them ;  and  as  the 
healing  waters  increased  in  reputation,  it  became  fashionable 
to  spend  the  summer  season  in  their  neighbourhood.  Bath 
was  one  of  the  chief  places  of  resort :  next  to  Bath,  Tunbridge 
and  Epsom  weUs  were  in  the  greatest  repute.  As  the  laxn- 
ries  of  these  places  were  as  expensive  as  they  were  feshion- 
able,  people  of  moderate  fortunes  contented  uemselves  with 
the  more  accessible  mineral  springs  of  Islington,  to  which 
ihey  repaired  with  their  femilies,  and  where  thev  imitated 
the  amusements  of  the  more  fashionable  watenng-places. 
PUiygoing  was  still  frequent,  without  the  theatre  having 
undergone  any  moral  improvement.  The  same  sort  of  plays 
were  acted,  and  the  same  licence  in  behaviour  tolerated,  as 
had  prevailed  during  the  reisn  of  Charles  11.  Balls  were 
hM  in  haUs  or  tavenis  for  the  entertainment  of  the  lower 
daaaes.    HampBtwad  was  a  noted  place  for  such  meny  meet- 
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ings;  and  the  excesses  to  which  they  led  were  so  infamous^ 
that  no  respectable  tradesman  cared  to  be  seen  in  that  beautiful 
saburban  village.     Shooting-matches  were  at  this  time  com- 
mon in  the  outskirts  of  London;  but  the  chief  outdoor  sports 
were  football,  bowls,  skittles,  and  cricket.      Prize-fights  were 
also  now  frequent :    the  common  weapons  were  broadsword, 
sword  and  dagger,  and  the  single-stick.    These  gladiators 
mangled  each  other  for  the  amusement  of  the  crowd,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  savage  calling  as  to  a  regular  trade, 
subsisting  upon  the  subscription  purses  or  admittance  fees. 
Public  fairs  were  more  attended  at  this  period  than  they  had 
ever  been  in  £ngland.    That  of  Bartholomew  was,  in  par- 
ticular, a  noted  place  of  resort.     Every  parish  in  the  metro- 
polis discharged  its  population  into  Smithfield  when  the  fair 
commenced,  as  into  a  vast  reservoir.    The  noble  and  the 
mean  mingled  there  to  take  their  fill  of  pleasure,  while  pick- 
pockets and  sharpers  prowled  about  to  take  advantage  of  their 
folly.    The  amusements  of  gentlemen  in  the  country  differed 
from  those  of  gentlemen  in  London.    Their  chief  domestic 
entertainments  were  anniversary  festivals,  which  the  progress 
of  fashion  had  as  yet  left  almost  untouched.    Other  amuse- 
ments out  of  doors  were  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing ;  and 
in  doors,  card-playing,  dancing,  and  music.    As  for  the 
manners  of  the   peasantry,   they  exhibited  much  of  the 
simplicity  by  which  they  had  been  characterized  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth.    The  toils  and  occupations  of  the  rustics  still 
continued  to  be  enlivened  chiefly  by  wakes  and  fairs,  which 
were  thronged  with  puppet-shows,  pedlars'  stalls,  rafiiing 
tables,  and  drinking  booths;  while  the  peasants  themselves 
contended  with  each  other  in  wrestling,  grinning  through  a 
horse's  collar,  cudgel-playing,  and  foot-racing.  There  were 
also  trials  in  whistling,  where  the  person  who  could  whistle 
through  a  whole  tune  without  being   put  out  by  the  drol- 
leries of  a  merryandrew,  that  were  played  off  before  him, 
was  the  victor.    Contentions  of  this  nature  were  frequent 
during  the  celebration  of  the  annual  church  festivals,  and  es- 
pecially at  Christmas,    ^hus  seasons  which  should  have  been 
kept  holy,  were  turned  into  occasions  for  the  display  of  mum- 
mery and  buffoonery. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THB  PERIOD    FROM  THE  ACCESSION   OF  GBOROB   III.  TO 
TUB   ACCESSION  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

GEORGE  III. 

PART  I. 

A.  D.  1760.  George  II.  was  sacceeded  by  his  grandson, 
who  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  be- 
came neir-apparent  to  the  throne.  His  majestjr's  first  care 
after  his  accession  was  to  assemble  the  parliament,  to  whom  he 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  laid  great  stress  upon  his  being 
bom  and  educated  a  Briton.  From  this  endearing  expression, 
and  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  speech,  the  people  con- 
ceived the  fondest  hopes  of  a  happy  reign.  Few  sovereigns, 
indeed,  ever  ascended  the  throne  of  England  under  more  auspi- 
cious circumstances  than  George  III.  The  kingdom  was  in 
a  glorious  and  flourishing  state,  victorious  and  happy,  though 
engaged  in  a  necessary  war.  The  king  called  this  war,  a  war 
^'  for  the  protestant  interest,"  and  asked  the  assistande  of  pa^ 
liament  to  prosecute  it  with  vigour.  Yet  it  was  soon  found  that 
he  was  favourable  to  peace.  In  1661  Pitt  discovered  that  a 
private  treaty  had  been  lately  entered  into  between  France  and 
Spain,  teimed  '^the  family  compact;'^  and  he  proposed  in 
council  that  a  fleet  should  be  sent  to  intercept  the  Spanish  flo- 
tilla, or  to  block  up  Cadiz.  This  proposal  was  overruled,  and 
Pitt,  together  with  lord  Temple,  resigned  office.  A  pension 
of  jE3,000  per  annum  was  settled  on  the  former  for  three 
lives,  and  a  peerage  was  conferred  on  his  lady  and  her  issue. 

In  1761  George  III.  was  married  to  Charlotte,  princess  of 
Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  a  small  but  sovereign  German  state, 
their  majesties  were  crowned  at  Westminster-abbey  on  the 
22nd  of  September.  This  coronation  could  boast  of  one  very 
unusual  and  curious  spectator;  this  was  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  the  young  pretender,  who  came  over  in  disguise  to 
witness  the  coronation  of  a  king  on  the  throne  which  lie  con- 
sidered to  be  by  right  his  father's,  or  his  own.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  king  knew  he  was  in  the  capital,  and  that  he 
would  not  have  him  molested :  a  proof  that  he  knew  he  pos- 
sessed the  hearts  of  his  people. 
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The  close  of  the  year  1761  left  the  afiairs  of  Europe,  both 
military  and  politic^d,  in  a  very  remarkable  situation.     En- 
deavours had  been  made  to  bring  about  a  peace ;  but  they 
served  only  to  increase  the  animosity  of  the  contending  na- 
tions.    Great  Britain  had  never  been  in  a  more  critical  situa- 
tion.    At  this  time  she  was  engaged  in  a  war,  not  only  with 
all  the  great  continental  powers,  but  with  the  greatest  part  of 
the  maritime  strength  of  Europe :  success,  however,  attended 
her  arms,  both  by  sea  and  lana.     In  the  month  of  February 
Martinique,  the  chief  of  the  French  Caribbees,  was  reduced 
by  admiral  Rodney  and  general  Moreton ;  and  this  conquest 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Grenada,  the  Gre- 
nadines, St.  Lade,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobs^.     Great  Britain 
remained  in  possession  of  the  entire  chain  of  the  Caribbees. 
Havannah,  the  capital  of  the  isle  of  Cuba,  was  also  taken  by 
the  British ;  and  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
in  the  East  Indies,  was  reduced  by  admiral  Cornish  and  ge- 
neral Draper.     These  blows  were  struck  at  the  power  of 
Spain ;  and  they  were  followed  by  the  capture  of  a  Spanish 
i^ster-ship,  which  added  another  million  sterling  to  these 
valuable  acquirements:  the  English  forces,  moreover,  de- 
feated the  Spaniards  in  several  encounters  in  Portugal ;  and 
such  were  tne  bitter  fruits  derived  by  Spain  from  the  war 
within  ten  short  months,  that  a  war  with  England  became  so 
unpopular  as  to  make  the  people  cry  out  for  "  Peace  with 
England,  and  war  with  all  the  world !" 

In  1762  lord  Bute  succeeded  the  duke  of  Newcastle  as  first 
lord  of  the  treasury.    The  resignation  of  this  high-minded 
nobleman,  who  was  considered  as  head  of  the  whig  interest, 
was  followed  by  that  of  several  others  of  great  rank  and  influ- 
ence.   At  this  time  the  accumulated  disasters  of  the  war  dis- 
posed the  Bourbon  powers  to  peace.    Lord  Bute,  pressed  by 
a  powerful  opposition,  and  fearing  their  triumph  if  the  war 
continued,  vrillingly  accepted  their  proposals.     In  a  short 
¥^ce  of  time,  therefore,  France  and  Spain  on  one  side,  and 
^Qgland  and  Portugal  on  the  other,  signed  at  Fontainbleau 
^  preliminaries,  and  at  Paris,  in  176^  the  definitiye  treaty 
^f  peace.    Prussia  also  concluded  a  peace  at  Hubertsberg  with 
A-ustria  and  Saxony.    According  to  these  treaties,  England 
i^^overed  Minorca,  and  retained  Acadia,  all  Canada  to  the 
Mississippi,  as  well  as  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  islands  and 
?**8te  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  gulf  into  which 
't  empties.    In  the  West  Indies  England  was  to  have  Gre- 
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nada,  St  Yincent,  Dominiquey  and  Tobago ;  and  in  AiHca 
the  French  possessions  on  the  Senegal.  From  Spain  Eng- 
land obtained  all  Florida,  ceded  as  far  as  the  Mississippi, 
and  permission  to  fell  dye-wood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
and  in  other  places  of  the  Spanish  territory.  In  return  for 
these  concessions  England  restored  the  Bourbon  crowns  all 
her  other  great  conquests :  thus  ended  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
Great  Britain  improved  the  peace  by  consolidating  and  ex- 
tending her  power  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  in  elevating  her  commerce,  and  diminishing  her 
debt,  which  had  been  greatly  augmented.  At  the  close  of 
this  war  the  national  debt  amounted  to  ^146,500,000;  hut 
the  treasures  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  the  comme^ 
cial  gain  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  rendered  this  burden  not 
very  oppressive  to  the  people. 

Political  dissensions  arose  out  of  this  peace.  The  anti- 
ministerialists  maintained  that  the  peace  was  inadequate  to 
our  successes,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  nation  had  been 
sacrificed  in  order  to  render  lord  Bute  secure  and  permanent 
in  his  office.  On  the  other  hand,  Bute  and  his  friends  as 
strenuously  insisted  that  all  the  objects  for  which  the  war 
had  commenced  were  obtained  and  confirmed  by  the  peace; 
and  that  the  nation  was  so  exhausted,  both  with  respect  to 
men  and  money,  that  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war  for  an- 
other year  could  not  be  raised  without  involving  the  countiy 
in  difficulties  and  distress.  The  debates  in  both  houses  were 
very  warm  on  this  subject,  and  the  opposition  were  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  "  The  Glorious  Minority."  In  addi- 
tion to  the  popular  clamour  excited  against  Bute  on  the  score 
of  favouritism,  and  on  account  of  the  peace,  a  tax  laid  on 
cider,  subject  to  the  law  of  excise,  occasioned  such  violent 
attacks  on  him,  that  he  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
George  Grenville. 

Many  furious  papers  and  pamphlets  were  published  by  the 
partisans  of  both  sides :  one  of  the  most  violent  was  *^  The 
North  Briton,"  a  paper  conducted  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  member 
for  Aylesbury.  The  speech  of  his  majesty  havmg  been 
attacked  in  the  forty-fifth  number  of  this  paper,  with  indecent 
fi'eedom,  the  earls  of  Halifax  and  Egremont,  secretaries  (^ 
state,  issued  a  general  warrant  for  apprehending  the  printer 
and  publisher  of  the  said  libel.  Wilkes  was  apprehended 
and  sent  to  the  Tower :  his  papers  were  also  seized  at  the 
same  time.    Upon  his  being  brought  up  to  the  court  of  Com* 
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mon  Pleas^  however,  he  was  released,  as  the  court  were  of 
opinion  that  the  privilege  of  parliament  extended  to  libels. 
This  prosecution  rendered  Wilkes  the  most  popular  man  of 
his  day.  The  constant  cry  of  the  populace  was,  "  Wilkes  and 
Liberty  !*' 

In  1764  d  series  of  resolutions  was  passed  in  parliament 
respecting  new  duties  to  be  laid  on  foreign  goods  imported  by 
the  Americans.  Certain  restrictions  were  also  laid  upon  the 
profitable  contraband  trade  carried  on  by  the  Americans  with 
the  Spanish  colonies.  These  measures  ^ave  rise  to  ^reat 
discontent  in  America.  This  was  alluded  to  in  the  king's 
speech  on  the  opening  of  the  session  in  1765 ;  but,  unwarned, 
Grenville  brought  forward  and  carried  an  act  for  laying 
nearly  the  same  stamp  duties  on  the  Americans  as  were  pay- 
able at  the  time  in  England.  It  was  predicted  by  colonel 
Barre,  who  had  served  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  who  knew 
the  people  and  the  country  well,  that  this  act  would  induce 
rebellion.  So  it  happened.  The  passing  of  the  American 
Stamp  Act  first  kindled  the  sparks  of  a  conflagration  which 
Bjibsequently  enveloped  a  great  part  of  £urope,  as  well  as 
North  America,  in  its  flames. 

In  this  year  the  king  was  slightly  attacked  with  that  malady 
which  thrice  afterwards  afflicted  him,  and  finally  incapaci- 
tated him  for  the  duties  of  government.  On  his  restoration 
a  change  took  place  in  the  ministry.  A  new  administra- 
tion was  formed,  called  the  Rockingham  Administration,  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham  being  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  The  chief  business  of  this  ministry  was  to  undo  all 
that  their  predecessors  had  done,  particularly  by  repeahng 
the  Cider  and  Stamp  Acts ;  but  it  did  not  stand  long.  In 
1766  another  entire  change  of  administration  took  place. 
The  duke  of  Orafton  succeeded  the  marquis  of  Rockingham 
as  first  lord  of  the  treasury :  several  other  alterations  were 
niade  in  the  inferior  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  custody  of  the 
privy-seal  was  bestowed  on  Mr.  Pitt,  now  created  earl  of 
Chatham. 

About  this  time  peace  was  established  in  the  East  Indies 
"y  lord  Clive,  who  returned  to  England  in  1767 :  but  a  new 
enemy  soon  appeared  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Hyder 
■^y,  who  from  a  common  soldier  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
a  prince,  and  who  ruled  over  a  large  tract  of  land  on  tne  Ma- 
^bar  coast,  in  confederacy  with  the  viceroy  of  the  Deccan, 
declared  war  against  the  English.    The  council  of  Madras 
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flent  a  bod j  of  troops,  nnder  colonel  Smith,  who  obtuned  a 
complete  yictoiy  oyer  tfaem,  when  the  viceroy  immediately 
made  peace  with  the  English.  Hyder  Ally  took  refuge 
among  the  mountains,  from  whence  he  made  nequent  inciuv 
sions :  peace,  howeyer,  was  finally  proposed  tq  him,  which 
was  accepted. 

In  1768  the  flame  which  had  been  for  some  time  kindling 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  of  America  burst  forth. 
During  the  last  session  of  parliament  duties  were  laid  on  paper, 
glass,  and  other  articles,  to  be  paid  upon  their  importation  into 
America  from  England.  This  was  considered  as  a  fresh  in- 
yasion  of  their  chartered  rights.  The  general  assembly  came 
to  a  resolution  to  discontinue  the  use  of  all  British  manu&ctures 
tiU  these  duties  were  repealed.  In  this  respect  they  were  soon 
eratified.  In  1770  a  new  act  was  passed,  which  abolished  the 
mapost  upon  all  articles  of  commerce  except  tea.  From  the 
smallness  of  this  impost,  it  was  clear  that  the  sole  object  of 
England  was  to  establish  as  a  principle  the  riffht  of  taxation. 
The  Americans  perceiyed  this  design,  and  umted  to  resist  it: 
they  refused  to  receiye  tea  upon  which  an  impost  was  laid; 
any  one  who  would  purchase  it  was  declared  infamous.  And 
finally,  in  1773,  some  cargoes  of  tea  which  had  arriyed  at 
Boston,  were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  armed  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  wl&o  had  disguised  themselyes  in  the  dress  of  Mohawk 
Indians.  SeyeraT  other  cities  on  the  coast  imitated  the  ex- 
anople  of  Boston. 

While  ministers  were  thus  opposed  in  the  American  colo- 
nies they  were  embarrassed  at  home.  After  Wilkes  had 
been  set  at  liberty  for  the  libel  in  the  forty-fifth  number  of  The 
North  Briton,  he  put  forth  another  libel  against  a  member  of 
parliament  of  the  name  of  Martin.  That  gentleman  took  the 
law  into  his  own  hands.  He  challenged  Wilkes ;  and  in  the 
duel  which  ensued,  wounded  him  so  seyerely,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  to  France  for  the  recoyery  of  his  health* 
While  there  Wilkes  was  expelled  from  the  house  of  commons, 
and  outlawed,  for  not  appearing  to  plead  to  bills  of  indict- 
ment preferred  against  him  for  yarious  other  hbek.  In  176B, 
howeyer,  when  a  new  election  took  place,  Wilkes  contriyed 
to  get  himself  elected  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  This 
caused  great  excitement  at  the  time.  For  weeks  and  monthfl 
the  court  and  cabinet  attended  to  the  business  of  this  dema- 
gogue, to  the  exclusion  of  almost  eyerything  else.  After  his 
election  Wilkes  surrendered  to  the  Court  of  King's-Bench. 
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By  this  proceeding  he  got  his  outlawry  reversed,  and  was 
fined  a  thousand  pounds,  and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for 
two  years.  His  straggles,  however,  were  not  yet  at  an  end. 
The  house  declared  him  incapable  of  being  elected.  A  new 
election  took  place,  and  he  was  again  returned.  He  was 
again  rejected,  and  again  re-elected.  He  now  triumphed.. 
Intimidated  by  the  people,  who  took  up  his  cause  with 
warmth,  government  ceased  the  prosecution:  Wilkes  went 
from  prison  to  parliament.  His  debts,  amounting  to  j£20,000, 
had  previously  been  paid  by  subscription.  It  was  well 
said  by  the  earl  of  Chatham,  that  it  was  through  the  mis- 
conduct of  ministers  that  Wilkes  became  a  person  of  con- 
sequence in  the  state:  his  meiits  would  never  have  gained 
for  him  any  popularity.  For  several  years  Wilkes  continued 
to  be  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  ministers,  and  to  be  the  idol  of 
the  people;   but  he  finally  sunk  into  well-merited  contempt. 

The  embarrassment  of  ministers  caused  several  resigna- 
tions. Among  these  was  that  of  the  duke  of  Graflon,  who 
resigned  his  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  lord  North,  already  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Subsequently  the  duke  of  Grafton  accepted  the  privy-seal, 
but  he  made  it  a  condition  that  he  should  not  attend  the 
cabinet.  The  restoration  of  Grafton  caused  a  great  stir,  and 
it  especially  called  forth  the  atrabilious  rancour  of  Junius,  a 
powerful  anonymous  writer  of  that  time,  who  prided  himself 
on  having  driven  his  grace  into  retirement.  Who  this  writer 
^der  the  feigned  name  of  Junius  was,  is  a  mystery  to  the 
present  day. 

Disorders  and  discontents  contined  to  prevail,  and  every 
^ay  to  increase  in  all  the  American  colonies.  War  broke  out 
in  1774,  and  England  thought  to  stifle  it  with  a  handful  of 
soldiers.  General  Gage,  with  four  regiments,  blockaded  Bos- 
ton, hoping  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  that  province,  and 
that  of  all  the  other  colonies.  The  port  of  Boston  was  to  be 
closed,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  British  parliament, 
iintil  the  East  India  Conopany  should  be  indemnified ;  the 
charter  of  king  William  III.,  and  with  this,  its  constitution, 
^as  to  be  taken  from  the  province  of  Massachuset's  Bay ; 
all  rights  of  government  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  king,  or 
the  servants  appointed  by  him ;  and  severe  punishments  were 
to  be  inflicted  upon  all  participants  in  disorders  or  rebellion. 
But  these  rigorous  measures  did  not  bend  the  spirit  of  the 
cploiiesto     Preparations  were  made  for  resistance  with  pru« 
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denocy  cuouauipectiony  firmness^  and  boldness:    unity,  pa- 
triotic devotedness,  and  a  noble  ardour  for  liberty,  prevailed 
in  all  the  proTinoes,  and  in  all  classes  of  society.     Upon  the 
first  intelligaace  of  these  severe  decrees  it  was  resolved  to  sus- 
pend all  commerce  with  Great  Britain  until  those  acts  were 
repealed ;  and  all  the  provinces  declared  their  willingness  and 
leal  to  succour  the  oppressed  city  of  Boston.     A  general  con- 
gress assembled  in  Philadelphia,  which  took  the  direction  of 
the  common  cause,  and  resolved  to  promote  the  work  of 
liberation      But,    hostile  as    the  preparations,  ordinances, 
and  prohibitions  appeared  on  both  sides,  as  yet  no  blood  had 
flowed.     Hot  debates  occurred  in  the  British  parliament  on 
the  subject ;  and  many  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
decrees :   but  ministers  were  firm.     Envoys  were  sent  frtnn 
America  to  endeavour  to  heal  the  breach;  but  their  demands 
were  not  conceded.    Conciliatory  motions  were  made  in  par- 
liament ;  but  they  were  not  regarded.     At  length  the  storm, 
which  had  long  threatened  to  pour  forth  its  fury,  commenced. 
In  1775,  general  Gage  sent  troops  from  Boston,  in  order  to 
seize  at  Concord  some  heads  of  the  liberal  party,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  destroy  some  military  stores  deposited  there. 
This  occasioned  the  first  bloody  afiair  at  Lexington.    It 
was  of  doubtful  decision;  but  in  its  effects  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  the  Americans,  since  it  increased  their  courage 
and  animosity.     A  considerable  force  assembled  and  marched 
against  Boston ;  and  the  battle  of  Bunker's-hill,  an  eminence 
not  far  from  that  city,  in  which  the  Americans  were  success- 
fill,  gave  the  English  a  fearful  foreboding  of  the  difficulties 
they  would  have  to  encounter.    At  this  time  congress  had 
appointed  Greorge  Washington  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
American  forces :  a  man,  who,  in  every  way,  proved  worthy 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  him.     His  appointment  created  confi- 
dence.    The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  breathed  nothing 
but  war.     All  the  youth  capable  of  bearing  arms,  all  the 
men  fit  for  service,  prepared  for  the  stru^le. 

A  bold  attempt  was  made  by  the  provmciab  upon  Canada. 
A  small  body  of  volunteers  under  Ethan  Allen,  who  resem- 
bled a  puritan  of  the  old  times,  took  by  surprise  the  fortresses 
of  Ticonderago,  Crown  Point,  and  Skenesborough.  This 
success  encouraged  congress  to  make  a  bold  expedition 
against  Canada.  Two  forces  invaded  the  country :  the  one 
under  the  command  of  Montgomery ;  the  other  under  that 
of  Ajmold.    Montgomery,  after  successful  engagements^  cap- 
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tared  St.  John's  and  Montreal,  and  then,  uniting  with  Arnold, 
laid  si^e  to  Quebec.  But  in  a  storm  upon  this  strong  city, 
Montgomery  lost  his  life :  the  English  remained  masters  of 
Canada.  In  Virginia  the  Americans  were  more  successful : 
the  English  goyernors  were  driven  from  thence,  and  the  ban- 
ner of  uherty  waved  triumphantly  in  this  fine  country. 

The  British  parliament  still  assumed  a  warlike  attitude. 
In  the  session  which  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  and 
closed  in  the  spring^of  1776,  Mr.  Burke  proposed  to  redress 
the  American  grievances ;  but  a  resolution  moved  by  him 
to  that  effect  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one.  The 
warlike  ardour  of  the  country  gentlemen,  however,  was 
considerahly  cooled  when  lord  North  moved  that  the  land- 
tax,  should  he  raised  to  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  Some 
of  the  opposition  ironically  congratulated  them  upon  this 
first-fruits  of  their  darlins  coercive  American  measures; 
while  others  attempted  to  show  that  it  would  be  a  perpetual 
mortgage  on  their  estates. 

General  Howe  had  succeeded  Ga^e  in  the  command  at 
Boston ;  hut  he  was  not  more  successral.     In  1776  Washing- 
ton took  possession  of  it,  and  Howe  removed  his /troops  to 
Halifax.     In  the  same  year  the  English  suffered  considerably 
in  a  fruitless  attack  on  Charlestown ;  but  Howe  drove  the 
Americans  out  of  Long  Island,  and  took  possession  of  New 
York.     Offers  of  reconciliation  were  now  made  by  Howe ; 
but  they  were  rejected.   Sir  Peter  Parker  and  general  Clinton 
took  Rhode  Island ;  and  the  English  also  made  some  incur- 
sions into  the  Jerseys.    On  the  other  hand,  Washington  sur- 
prised and  took  prisoners  nearly  a  thousand  Hessian  troops 
in  the  British  service,  with  several  stands  of  arms.    The 
Americans  sent  Franklin  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIY.,  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  France ;  but  decorum  did  not  permit  open 
negotiation  with  rebellious  subjects.     Open  aid  was  refused ; 
Wt  officers  and  munitions  were  suffered  to  go  to  America 
clandestinely.    Congress  now  declared  the  united  colonies  an 
independent  state ;  and  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  federal 
constitution  were  forthwith  published.     Henceforth  there  was 
no  possibility  of  return:  America  placed  herself  between 
^aenificence  and  ruin. 

In  1777  a  bill  was  passed  in  parliament  granting  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  against  the  Americans,  whose  privateers 
were  swarming  not  merely  among  our  West  Indian  islands, 
but  also  in  the  seas  of  Europe.     Another  bill  passed,  giving 
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the  king  permission  to  secure  and  detain  persons  charged  with 
or  suspected  of  the  crime  of  high-treason  in  America,  or  on 
the  high  seas,  or  of  piracy.  Earl  Chatham  moved  an  address 
for  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  in  America;  hut 
there  were  few  who  supported  him,  and  his  motion  was  nega- 
tived. Chatham  had  been  imposed  on  by  Franklin,  who  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  Americans  were  not  aiming  at  inde- 
pendence, or  he  would  have  been  the  first  man  to  advocate 
war,  and  the  last  to  propose  peace. 

The  operations  of  the  war  this  year  were  various :  there 
were  two  actions  between  Howe  and  Washington,  and  Phi- 
ladelphia surrendered  to  the  former.  Burgoyne  reconquered 
all  that  the  Americans  had  gained  in  Canada ;  but  haying 
penetrated  into  America  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
nis  retreat  to  Canada  was  cut  off,  and  he  surrendered  to 
general  Gates,  with  his  whole  army.  An  expedition,  under 
Clinton,  up  the  north  river,  was  more  successful ;  and  this  ge- 
neral soon  after  succeeded  Howe  as  commander-in-chief,  and 
took  up  his  position  at  New  York,  On  the  whole  the  cam- 
paign was  favourable  to  the  British ;  but  the  advantages  they 
gained  did  not  compensate  for  the  expense  of  blood  and  time 
which  they  had  cost.  Washington  yielded  somewhat  to  the 
English  superiority ;  but  he  was  not  conquered.  The  capture 
of  Burgoyne's  army,  consisting  of  10,000  men  of  the  finest 
troops,  Britons  and  Germans,  was  also  a  terrible  loss  to  the 
English  at  this  juncture :  on  these  troops  the  proudest  hopes 
had  been  built. 

The  cause  of  America  now  appeared  so  well  fortified  that 
France  thought  it  no  longer  dangerous  to  acknowledge  the 
new  republic,  and  to  contract  an  alliance  with  it.  A  treaty 
of  commerce  first,  and  then,  early  in  1773,  a  treaty  of  alliance 
was  concluded  with  America ;  and  Franklin,  who  had  con- 
ducted the  negotiations,  as  minister  and  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States,  appeared  dignified  and  venerated  at  the  court 
of  France.  The  immediate  result  of  this  was  war  between 
that  country  and  England.  A  French  fleet,  under  count 
D'Estaing,  appeared  on  the  coast  of  America  to  her  assist- 
ance. Affairs  now  wore  so  gloomy  an  aspect  that  commis- 
sioners were  sent  by  the  British  government  to  treat  for 
peace;  but  it  was  too  late:  the  offers  made  were  proudly 
rejected.  The  war  was  carried  on  with  mutual  animosity, 
and  the  whole  of  Georgia  was  reduced  by  the  British  forces. 
A  sea-fi^ht  took  place  between  an  English  fleet,  under  the 
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command  of  admiral  Keppel^and  a  French  fleet  under  count 
D*Orvilliers;  but  there  was  neither  victory  nor  defeat  on 
either  side.  Censure  was  passed  on  vice-admiral  Pailiser's 
conduct  on  this  occasion;  and  he  applied  to  Keppel  for 
redress,  which  was  denied.  Palliser  then  exhibited  articles 
of  accusation  against  Keppel,  who  was  tried  by  a  court-mar- 
tial, and  honourably  acquitted. 

The  flames  of  war  still  continued  to  spread.  In  1779 
Spain  joined  France,  in  virtue  of  the  family  compact  In 
the  following  year  Great  Britain  w^s  also  compelled  to  de- 
clare war  against  Holland,  to  prevent  this  republic  joining 
America.  The  project  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce, 
found  on  board  of  a  Dutch  vessel  captured  by  the  English, 
justified  this  resolution.^  About  this  time  England  expe- 
rienced sensible  detriment  by  the  system  of  an  armed  neutra- 
lity established  by  Russia :  this  system,  which  was  designed 
to  prevent  the  injurious  restrictions  imposed  upon  neutral 
flags,  was  adopted  by  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Spain, 
France,  Holland,  and  almost  all  the  neutral  po Wei's.  By  it  the 
neutral  flag  could  cover  the  commerce  of  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land, and  convey  the  materials  for  ship-building  from  the 
north  into  the  ports  of  France  and  Spain.  To  add  to  these 
embarrassments,  a  war  was  commenced  in  India  against  the 
British  power.  Hyder  Ally,  leagued  with  the  Mahratta 
power,  conquered  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  victoriously 
marched  into  the  Carnatic;  but  though  surrounded  with 
enemies  England  did  not  succumb :  she  fought  them  with  a 
courage,  a  perseverance,  and  power,  that  excited  the  astonish* 
ment  of  the  world ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  disasters,  in- 
creased the  splendour  of  the  empire,  and  extended  the  glory 
of  the  nation. 

The  chief  topic  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  British 
parliament  for  a  series  of  years  was  this  war  with  America. 
The  minority  was  against  its  continuance,  and  made  repeated 
attempts  to  put. a  period  to  it;  but  the  majority  was  for  it, 
and  therefore  it  was  prolonged.  Ministers  especially  advo- 
cated war,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  king  were  in  complete 
unison  with  theirs.  The  Americans  were  considered  rebel- 
lious children ;  and  force  was  deemed  the  only  method  of 
restoring  them  to  their  duty  and  loyalty. 

War  was  now  waged  by  land  and  sea  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  battles,  heroic  exploits,  victories,  and  defeats,  quickly 
succeeded  one  another,  till  at  length  the  belligerent  powers, 
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tired  of  war,  nnanimonsly  desired  and  agreed  upon  peace. 
The  events  of  the  war^  aAer  the  subjugation  of  Georgia,  are 
briefly  as  follow : — 

In  New  Enorland,  where  the  two  main  armies  stood  over 
against  one  another,  almost  total  inactivity  prevailed  for  two 
years.  Clinton,  enfeebled  by  sending  off  many  detachments^ 
abstained  from  any  important  offensive  operations ;  and  Wash- 
ington, whose  army  was  smaller,  and  in  want  of  provisions, 
clothing,  and  the  ammunitions  of  war,  could  not  derive  any 
advantage  from  his-  adversary's  weakness.  The  conquest  ot 
Georgia  encouraged  the  English  to  carry  their  arms  into  the 
southern  provinces.  In  1780  Clinton  sailed  from  Rhode 
Island  to  South  Carolina,  and  conquered  Charlestown.  A 
numerous  artillery,  several  ships  of  ^ar,  and  about  6000  men, 
fell,  with  this  important  fortress,  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
About  the  same  time  sir  George  Rodney  with  a  large  fleet 
captured  five  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  one  of  which  was  lost 
by  being  driven  on  shore,  and  another  was  blown  up.  Blood 
also  flowed  in  Africa,  and  in  the  East  Indies.  The  French 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  English  possessions  in  Sene- 
gal, while  all  the  French  possessions  in  the  East  Indies  fell 
into  the  hands  of  England.  Fleets  of  merchantmen  were 
captured  on  both  sides :  the  most  intimate  relations  of  private 
life  were  made  sensibly  to  feel  the  evils  of  war. 

The  year  1781  was  distinguished  by  a  desperate  engage- 
ment, near  Dog^er's-bank,  between  a  squadron  of  English 
ships,  under  admiral  Parker,  and  an  equal  squadron  of  Dutch 
ships,  commanded  by  admiral  Zoutman.  The  action  was 
maintained  four  hours  with  equal  gallantry  on  both  sides;  but 
to  whom  the  victory  belonged  remains  doubtful :  Zpntman 
sailed  for  the  Texel ;  and  Parker's  ships  were  too  much  dis- 
abled to  follow  him.  In  America  the  'war  was  this  year 
disastrous  to  the  British  arms.  After  Clinton's  victory  hi 
Charlestown,  he  returned  to  New  York,  leaving  lord  Com- 
wallis  in  South  Carolina.  Comwallis  defeated  general  Gates 
at  Camden,  and  then  marched  into  North  Carolina,  where  he 
continued  his  conquests.  Arnold,  also,  who  had  deserted 
from  the  American  cause,  spread  terror  widely  in  Virginia 
and  Connecticut.  Comwallis  finally  took  up  his  position  at 
York-town.  Here  his  victorious  career  was  checked.  On  a 
sudden  he  was  surrounded  by  Washington,  and  a  French 
force,  under  Rochambeau  and  Lafayette,  and,  cut  ofi^from  all 
aid|  he  was  compdiied  to  surrender^  with  his  whole  arroyi 
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amountuig  to  6,000  men,  to  the  victoriouB  enemy.  About  the 
same  time,  the  French  admiral,  De  Grasse,  repulsed  the 
English  fleet  under  Hood  and  Graves,  designed  to  remove 
Com\f  allis  and  his  forces  from  their  position,  at  the  mouth  of 
York  river.  By  this  blow  America  became  free.  England 
lost  the  hope  of  re-conquest.  She  continued  the  war,  but 
only  defensively.  Savannah  and  Charlestown  were  evacu- 
atedy  and  the  British  troops  occupied  New  York  alone,  until 
peace. 

The  events  of  the  war  with  other  powers  this  year  were 
various.     In  America  the  Spaniards  conquered  the  English 
fortresses  on  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  Pensacola  and  Florida. 
In  Europe  they  conquered  Minorca.     All  their  efforts  against 
Gibraltar,  however,  proved  fruitless.    The  valiant  Elliott  re- 
pulsed all  the  attacKs  of  the  combined  French  and  Spanish 
forces.     He  immortalized  his  name  especially  by  destroying 
the  floating-batteries  which  the  Bourbon  powers  had  fitted  out 
agdnst  this  strong  fortress.     A  continuous  shower  of  balls 
made  red-hot  in  furnaces,  poured  upon  them  from  the  can- 
non of  the  fortress,  set  them  on  fire,  and  burnt  most  of  them 
down  to  the  water's  edge.    In  the  West  Indies,  Rodney  saved 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  the  preponderance  of  the  English 
trident  was  manifested  by  a  great  victory  over  the  French 
admiral  De  Grasse,  near  Guadaloupe.     On  the  other  hand, 
admiral  Sufii*ein  fought  four  times  successfully  against  the 
English  fleet  in  the  East  Indies,  and  obtained  ror  the  flag  of 
France  the  final  ascendency.     Tippoo  Saib,  Hyder  Ally's  son 
and  successor,  aided  by   France,  also  fought  with  success 
against  the  British  power ;  but  the  final  European  peace,  which 
deprived  him  of  French  assistance,  arrested  his  victorious 
career.     He  then  was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace. 

The  support  which  lord  North's  administration  had  re- 
ceived in  carrying  on  the  war,  had  for  several  years  been  on 
the  decrease.  Ministers  lost  ground  upon  almost  every  ques- 
tion ;  and  in  1782,  the  whig  opposition  making  an  adroit  use 
of  the  reverses  of  the  war  against  the  tories  in  power,,  over- 
threw them.  A  complete  and  radical  change  took  place  in 
the  administration.  The  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  a|>- 
pointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ;  and  associated  with  him  m 
the  government  were  Shelbume,  Fox,  Burke,  Camden, 
Richmond,  Keppel,  Cavendish,  and  the  young  William  Pitt. 
Rockingham  having  died  soon  afterwards,  his  place  was 
filled  by  the  earl  of  Shelbume.    Negotiations  .were  now  com- 
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menced  for  a  eeneral  peace,  under  the  auspices  of  Austria 
and  Russia.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
work  of  peace;  and  in  1783  treaties  were  signed  between 
England  on  the  one  hand,  and  America,  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  with  whom  she  had  so  valiantly  contended,  on  the 
other. 

Conformably  to  these  treaties  Great  Britain  acknowledged 
the  thirteen  United  States  as  free,  sovereign,  and  indepen- 
dent. England  ceded  to  France  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  St.  Lucie  and  Tobago  in  the  West  Indies ;  Sene- 
gal and  Goree,  in  Africa,  and  Pondicherry,  with  other  districts 
in  the  East  Indies,  were  in  part  restored,  and  in  part  ceded  to 
France.  Spain  obtained,  as  the  price  of  her  exertions,  the 
island  of  Minorca  and  the  two  Floridas.  Holland  recovered 
Trincomalee  and  other  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  but 
ceded  Nagapatnam  to  Great  Britain,  and  acknowledged  the 
honour  of  the  British  flag.  On  her  part  Great  Britain  ob- 
tained many  islands  previously  in  the  power  of  the  French, 
and  the  right  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  equally  with 
the  Amreicans,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean.  No  notice  was 
taken  of  the  armed  neutrality,  which  no  British  minister  could 
have  ventured  to  admit.  England  had  not  to  regret  the  de- 
tachment of  the  thirteen  provinces.  Freedom  of  commercial 
relations,  advantageous  to  both  countries,  superseded  a  right 
of  sovereignty,  which,  though  oppressive  to  America,  was  by 
no  means  lucrative  to  the  mother  country.  That  sovereignty 
to  the  last  yielded  hardly  as  much  as  its  maintenance  cost. 

Peace  had  scarcely  been  agreed  upon  when  new  changes 
took  place  in  the  British  ministry.  From  the  first  the  «arl 
of  Shelbume  had  to  contend  with  a  strong  opposition.  The 
rock  on  which  his  cabinet  split  was,  however,  the  peace  they 
had  thus  concluded.  Its  conditions  were  made  the  pretext  of 
an  attack,  which  was  followed  by  the  most  complete  triumph. 
Parliament  petitioned  the  king  to  choose  other  ministers.  The 
duke  of  Portland  succeeded  Shelbume :  North,  Fox,  and  theii* 
adherents  shared  the  other  places.  But  their  term  of  power 
was  brief.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1783,  the  king  appointed 
a  new  ministry,  at  the  head  of  which  was  William  Pitt,  the 
young  son  of  the  great  earl  of  Chatham,  who  proved  to  be  as 
able  a  statesman  as  his  father. 

During  this  war  with  America,  A.  D.  1780,  an  alarming 
riot  occurred  in>  London.     It  had  been  determined  to  remove 
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some  of  the  restrictiye  lawB  which  oppressed  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics.    Taking  alarm   at  this,  some  sincere  Protestants 
formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  concessions 
which  they  deemed  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  At 
the  head  of  this  association  was  lord  George  Gordon,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  commons,  and  a  man  of  the  most  eccentric 
character.     Those  who  first  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
association  were  by  no  means  likely  to  break  the  peace :  but 
they  soon  found  themselves  associated  with  men  careless  as 
to  religious  truth,  and  desirous  only  to  make  a  political  instru- 
ment of  the  society ;  and  with  others  actuated  by  fierce  un- 
seriptural  fanaticism.     Under  these  circumstances  those  by 
whom  the  association  was  founded  withdrew  their  support  and 
countenance  from  it ;  probably  hoping  that  by  so  doing  it 
would  be  broken  up.     But  such  was  not  the  case.     Thieves 
and  ruffians  from  all  parts  of  London  attended  the  meeting, 
and  subsequently  broke  open  the  prisons,  in  order  to  liberate 
their  imprisoned  associates,  set  fire  to  various  buildings,  and 
committed  a  series  of  the  most  dreadful  and  desperate  crimes. 
The  mob  were  infuriated  by  the  drink  they  obtained  from  the 
cellars  of  the  houses  which  thej  plundered,  and  numbers  fell 
victims  to  intemperance.     Robbery  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
Their  cry  was  "No  popery!"  but  their  aim  was  plunder. 
The  military  were  at  length  called  out,  and  after  several  en- 
counters, in  which  many  of  the  insurgents  were  shot,  the  riot 
was  quelled.    Many  were  apprehended,  and  were  visited  with 
the  penalties  of  the  law.     Sixty  were  found  guilty :  twenty 
of  these  were  executed ;    the  rest  were  transported.  •  Lord 
George  Gordon .  was  tried  for  high-treason,  but  acquitted  : 
though  a  guilty  man,  he  wAs  not  brought  within  the  limits 
defined  by  law  as  constituting  that  crime.     It  was  evident 
that  he  was  a  madman ;  and  he  afterwards  proved  his  insanity, 
by  professing  himself  a  Jew,,  and  assuming  a  sort  of  Hebrew 
garb.     When  this  riot  was  quelled,  the  metropolis  resembled 
in  many  places  a  city  stormed  and  sacked :  all  business  was 
at  an  end ;    the  public  buildings  were  occupied  by  troops ; 
and  the  streets  were  silent  and  empty,  except  where  firemen 
were  labouring  to  extinguish  the  smouldering  fires. 

PART   II. 

Early  in  1784  his  majesty  dissolved  the  parliament.    The 
result  of  the  general  election  was  highly  favourable  to  the  po- 
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pulari^  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  upon  the  opening  of  the  new  par- 
liament carried  a  bill  for  tne  regulation  of  the  East  India 
Company :  they  were  made  subject  to  a  board  of  control, 
consisting  of.  five  commissioners  appointed  by  the  king.  At 
this  time  the  company  found  a  formidable  enemy  in  the  per- 
son of  Tippoo  Saib;  who  defeated  the  British  armj  under 
general  Mathews,  and  gained  many  other  advantages:  a 
treaty 9  however,  was  at  len^h  agreed  upon  between  Tippoo 
Saib  and  the  company,  in  virtue  of  which  both  parties  were 
maintained  in  the  possession  of  their  conquests. 

The  year  1785  was  a  period  of  great  political  contention^ 
Mr.  Pitt  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions tending  to  settle  the  commerce  of  England  and  Ire* 
land  on  a  mutual  and  equitable  footing :  they  met  with  great 
opposition  in  both  houses;  and  though  they  were  passed, 
they  were  so  increased  and  mutilated,  that  they  retained 
hanlly  anything  of  their  original  form.  On  being  sent  over 
to  Ireland  they  met  with  great  opposition,  and  were  thi*own 
out  in  the  Irish  parliament  with  contempt.  Both  countries 
considered  them  as  destructive  to  their  own  interests.  In  the 
next  session  Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  a  bill  to  form  a  sinking-fund 
of  one  million  annually,  to  be  vested  in  commissioners,  and 
to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt:  this 
passed  ooth  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  About 
the  same  time  a  treatjr  of  commerce  and  navigation  was  signed 
at  the  court  of  Versailles  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 
By  this  treaty  an  intercourse  was  established  between  these 
two  countries,  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  advantages.  Duties 
were  lowered,  and  privileges  and  rights  granted  to  the  manu* 
facturing  and  trading  subjects  of  each  Kingdom,  which  had 
hitherto  never  been  known  between  them.  This  was  an  en- 
lightened measure ;  but  events  soon  occurred  which  set  aside 
all  the  advantages  which  would  otherwise  have  arisen  from 
it.  The  treaty  was  strongly  objected  to  by  the  opposition  in 
the  session  of  1787 ;  but  it  was  ably  defended  by  ministers, 
and  received  the  sanction  of  parliament. 

Durin?  the  year  1787  an  attempt  was  made  upon  the  life  of 
the  king  by  a  woman  named  Nicholson.  While  presenting  a 
petition  with  one  hand,  she  aimed  a  desperate  blow  at  his 
majesty  with  a  knife  which  she  held  in  the  other.  But  his  con- 
descending manners  in  this  instance  were  the  means  of  saving 
his  life :  as  the  woman  presented  the  petition,  he  bowed  to  her, 
and  the  blow  in  consequence  fell  short  of  his  person.    As  his 
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servants  rushed  to  secure  her,  his  majesty  humanely  ex* 
claimed,  *'  Do  not  hurt  her ;  she  is  probably  insane."  This 
turned  out  to  be  the  fact,  and  she  was  confined  in  Bedlam  for 
life,  the  king  beneyolently  giving  orders  for  her  being  treated 
with  every  kindness  and  indulgence  consistent  with  her  safe 
custody. 

In  1788  the  king  was  seized  with  a  violent  disorder,  and 
continued  ill  a  long  time,  with  very  little  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
His  complaint  was  at  first  a  bilious  fever,  which  resulted  in 
depriving  him  of  reason.   It  was  thought  that  he  would  never 
be  again  capable  of  holding  the  reins  of  government ;  and 
long  deliberations  took  place  in  parliament  concerning  the 
formation  of  a  regency.     All  parties  agreed  in  the  propriety 
of  appointing  the  prince  of  Wales  regent;  but  they  were 
divided  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  powers  with  which, 
as  such,  he  ought  to  be  entrusted.     Party  feelings  ran  high 
upon  this  subject ;  and,  before  the  disputes  were  ended,  the 
king  happily  recovered  at  once  his  bodily  and  mental  health. 
This   event  gave  the  most  lively  joy  to  all  his  subjects. 
When,  in  the  spring  of  1789,  his  majesty  went  to  St.  Paul's 
cathedral  publicly,  to  return  thanks  to  the  One  only  giver  of 
health  and  intellect,  he  was  attended  by  crowds  of  his  affec* 
tionate  people,  who  greeted  him  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
exclamations.    The  king  entered  the  cathedral  amidst  the 
peal  of  oi^ns,  and  the  voices  of  five  thousand  children  of 
the  city  charity-schools,  who  were  placed  between  the  pillars 
on  both  sides,  and  singing  the  hundredth  psalm.     His  ma- 
jesty was  most  deeply  affected,  and  observed  to  those  near 
him,  with  great  emotion,  "  I  now  feel  that  I  have  been  ill." 
For  some  years  after  this  event  nothing  occurred  in  England 
that  demands  historical  notice ;  and  the  king,  who  was  emi- 
nently fitted  for  domestic  happiness,  as  well  by  his  strictly 
moral  habits  as  by  the  great  love  he  bore  to  hb  family,  took 
but  little  part  in  public  business,  his  physicians  recommending 
him  to  indulge  as  much  as  possible  in  retirement  and  leisure. 

In  aiding  the  Americans  the  king  of  France  struck  a  blow 
at  the  stability  of  his  own  throne.  There  was  already  a  revo* 
lutionary  spirit  displayed  in  France,  and  the  rebellion  in 
America  gave  an  impetus  to  it  which  no 'measures  could 
«tem.  Year  after  year  the  spirit  of  disaffection  became 
stronger  and  stronger;  and  at  length,  in  June,  1789,  the 
storm  which  had  long  appeared  in  the  horizon  burst  over  the 
^ead  of  the  devoted  monarch.     On  the  20th  of  that  month 
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the  French  king  was  divested  of  all  his  absolute  authority, 
and  reduced  to  one  of  the  most  limited  monarchs  in  Europe. 
The  Bastile,  that  den  of  slavery  and  cruelty,  was  so  eifecta- 
ally  demolished  by  the  populace,  as  not  to  leave  one  stone 
upon   another.     A  national  assembly  was  chosen   by  the 
people,  who  took  from  the  king  the  power  of  making  war  and 
peace,  and  abolished  all  titles  of  peerages;  it  being  their 
opinion,  that  no  distinctions  should  be  known  but  such  as 
arose  from  virtue,  genius,  and  merit.     But  tliese  proved  only 
the  beginnings  of  changes.     In  July,  1790,  the  French  mo- 
narch made  a  solemn  surrender  of  the  power  hitherto  lodged 
in  his  hands,  and  from  that  time  became  the  servant  of  the 
people.     In  the  field  of  Mars  he  took  a  solemn  oath  to  abide 
by  the  new  constitution,  as  prescribed  by  a  decree  of  the  na- 
tional assembly :  but  this  oath  was  only  taken  by  compulsion. 
The  French  monarch  soon  afterwards  endeavoured  to  escape 
to  his  German  dominions ;  but  he  was  stopped  on  the  borders 
of  Flanders,  brought  back  to  Paris,  and  closely  guarded  in 
one  of  the  royal  palaces.     In  the  meantime  the  national 
assembly  drew  up  a  new  code  of  laws,  and  brought  them  to 
the  king,  who  signed  them.     This  allayed  for  a  period  the  tu- 
mults of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  storm  was  only  hushed  for  a 
while,  again  to  break  forth  in  greater  fury.    In  August,  1792, 
there  was  a  dreadful  engagement  at  the  Tuilleries :  the  Swiss 
guards  were  vanquished  and  massacred,  while  the  king  and 
royal  family  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  national 
assembly.     This  was  followed,  in  September,  by  a  terrible 
insurrection  in  Paris,  when  the  prisons  were  forced  open,  and 
all  the  state  prisoners  and  confined  priests  massacred.    Louis 
was  charged  by  the  French  convention  with  being  the  author 
of  these  dreadful  scenes  ;  and,  having  declared  the  abolition 
of  royalty  and  the  formation  of  a  republic,  it  was  resolved 
that  ne  should  be  tried  before  them.     This  trial  took  place, 
and  the  tribunal,  which  absurdly  exercised'  at  once  the  in- 
compatible characters  of  accusers,  prosecutors,  and  judges, 
condemned  the  unfortunate  monarch,  who  was  beheaded  in 
January,  1 793.     Paris  now  became  like  a  den  of  wild  beasts : 
it  exhibited  a  scene  of  horrors  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
civilized  nations.     Executions  daily  and  hourly  took  place : 
not  only  individuals  but  whole  families,  suspected  of  disaffec- 
tion to  the  ruling  powers,  were  mercilessly  destroyed.     All 
power  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Robespierre,  a  man  risen 
from  obscurity,  and  known  only  for  his  crimes.     To  be  rich 
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and  noble  was  a  crime  sure  to  be  visited  with  death.  Among 
the  illustrious  victims  of  his  cruelty  was  the  helpless  and  un- 
offending queen :  she  perished  by  the  guillotine.  The  sur- 
rounding nations  stood  aghast  at  the  crimes  committed  in 
Paris;  and  at  length  they  kindled  the  flames  of  a  great  conti- 
nental war,  in  which  England  was  fated  to  take  a  conspicu- 
ous part. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  February,  1793,  that  the  French  de- 
clared war  against  England ;  and  at  the  same  time,  Holland.  ^ 
England  was  ready  for  the  mortal  combat.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer,  Valenciennes  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  York, 
and  Toulon  to  lord  Hood.  The  latter  place,  however,  was 
re-conquered  by  the  French  general  Dugommier ;  but  before 
leaving  it,  the  English  set  fire  to  the  French  vessels  in  the 
harbour,  together  with  the  dockyard  and  the  arsenal.  In  the 
re-conquest  of  this  city  Napoleon  Buonaparte  took  a  distin- 
guished part :  a  man  who  soon  filled  the  world  with  the  terror 
of  his  name. 

In  1794  lord  Howe  defeated  the  French  grand  fleet,  took 
six  sail  of  the  line,  and  sunk  three.  By  land  the  English 
were  this  year  unsuccessful.  The  duke  of  York  was  defeated 
in  several  battles,  both  in  France  and  Holland,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  into  Germany.  Holland  was  conquered  and 
made  a  dependent  state  on  France :  "  a  daughter  republic 
leagued  with  the  powerful  mother."  During  this  year  Robes- 
pierre and  his  party  were  overthrown,  and,  with  twenty 
other  terrorists,  was  guillotined.  But  the  party  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  power  in  France  were  no  less  sanguinary  than 
the  monster  they  had  destroyed.  Nay,  they  were  still  more 
so.  Executions  were  the  order  of  the  day:  every  manV 
hand  seemed  lifted  up  against  the  life  of  his  brother  and  fellow- 
citizen. 

While  the  British  arms  were  employed  against  republican 
France,  there  were  attempts  made  to  set  up  a  republic  in  Eng- 
land. Men,  unworthy  of  the  liberty  and  prosperity  they 
enjoyed  under  the  British  constitution,  and  deeply  enamoured 
of  those  atrocious  principles  which  had  disturbed  Europe,  and 
deluged  France  with  blood,  instituted  clubs,  under  the  specious 
title  of  Corresponding  Societies.  But  ministers  were  on  the 
alert.  The  habeas-corpus  act  was  suspended,  and  numerous- 
individuals  were  arrested*  They  were  brought  to  trial ;  but 
though  they  were  morally  guilty,  they  were  not  legally  so, 
and  consequently  they  were  acquitted*     Two  men,  in  Scot- 
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land,  however,  who  were  tried  by  the  severer  laws  of  tiiiat 
ooantry,  were  sentenced  to  transportation. 

In  1795  the  French  directory,  which  was  established  after 
the  fall  of  Robespierre  and  his  associates,  made  overtures  for 
peace  with  England.  But  though  the  directory  had  now  be- 
come more  moderate  in  its  measures,  it  was  not  the  less  obsti- 
nate :  the  war  was  continued.  In  this  year  England  sent 
out  a  powerful  fleet  to  aid  the  emigrants  who  were  endea* 
vottiing  to  stem  the  torrent  of  revolution  in  France  ;  but  idl 
their  enorts  proved  fruitless :  hundreds  were  taken  and  shot ; 
but  two  thousand  took  refuge  on  board  the  English  fleet. 

During  this  year  the  prince  of  Wales  was  married  to  his 
cousin,  the  princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick :  a  marriage  which 
proved  to  be  a  source  of  misery  to  the  princess.  In  the  same 
year  Warren  Hastings  was  acquitted  of  charges  brought 
gainst  him  for  maladministration,  while  governor  of  India ; 
and  for  which  he  was  impeached  by  the  commons,  at  the  bar 
of  the  house  of  lords.  His  trial  commenced  in  1788 ;  and  the 
circumstance  was  at  that  time  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the 
day :  bat  it  had  recently  obtained  very  little  notice^  and  the 
fact  of  his  acqaittal  was  almost  unheeded. 

The  defection  of  Holland,  and  its  alliance  with  France, 
proved  of  great  consequence  to  England.     In  1795  admiral 
Elphinstone  took  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  capitulation. 
In  the  East  Indies,  also,  the  English  conquered  Trincomalee, 
with  all  the  Dutch  territory  of  Ceylon,  as  well  as  the  Moluc- 
cas and  Malacca;  and  in  1796  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  Demerara  in  the  West  Indies.     Daring  this  year  lord 
Malmesbury  was  sent  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  France,  but 
fitiled :  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Paris  in  twenty-foar  hours. 
France  this  rear  was  allied  by  treaty  with  Spain,  which  opened 
a  new  period  to  the  war.     Admiral  Cordova,  with  twenty- 
seven  ships  of  the  line,  ten  frigates,  and  seventy  merchant- 
men, in  1797,  sailed  out  of  Carthagena,  with  the  intention  of 
joining  the  French  fleet  at  Brest,  but  he  was  met  by  admiral 
Jervis,  who,  with  onlv  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  defeated  him 
off  St.  Vincent,  ana  frustrated   his  design.     The  Spanish 
fleet  fled  to  Cadiz,  where  Nelson  blockaded  it.     In  the  same 
year  a  great  Dutch  fleet,  under  admiral  Winter,  was  almost 
annihilated  by  admiral  Duncan.     But  notwithstanding  so 
much  success  and  glory,  the  war  became  daily  more  bui^en- 
some  to  England,  and  the  most  brilliant  superiority  did  not 
secure  her  from  particular  reverses  and  great  dangers.    In 
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coQseqaence  ef  the  victories  gained  bj  Napoleon  in  Italy, 
Consica  was  wrested  from  England,  and  that  island  united 
with  the  French  republic.  The  danger  of  the  war  to  England 
induced  ministers  again  to  negotiate  for  peace;  but  they  met 
with  no  better  success  than  before. 

On  the  12th  of  May  an  alarming  mutiny  broke  out  on 
board  the  fleet  at  Sheemess.  The  mutineers  blocked  up  the 
entrance  of  the  Thames,  hoisted  bloody  flags,  and  compel* 
led  all  the  ships  of  war  in  the  Medway  and  at  the  Nore  to 
join  the  flap^  of  revolt.  The  mutiny  spread  into  the  squad- 
ron* of  admiral  Duncan,  most  of  whose  ships  ]efl  him  and 
joined  the  mutineers  at  the  Nore.  But  this  rebellion  was 
happily  quelled.  Several  of  the  ringleaders  were  taken  and 
ejecuted,  and  the  rest  then  returned  to  their  duty. 

In  1798  the  French  arms  were  almost  everywhere  victo- 
nous.  The  French  entered  Rome,  and  planted  the  tree  of 
liberty  before  the  Capitol,  and  they  overran  Switzerland. 
After  this  Napoleon  set  sail  ibr  Egypt,  taking  with  him  the 
greater  part  of  a  larse  army  ostensibly  collected  at  Toulon  for 
the  invasion  of  England.  Malta,  Alexandria,  and  Cairo  fell 
into  his  hands :  the  Mameluke  chiefs,  who  endeavoured  to  ar< 
rest  his  progress,  were  every  one  defeated.  But  while  at 
Cairo,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  of  victory,  Napoleon 
I'eceived  the  terrible  news  of  the  destruction  of  his  fleet.  It 
had  been  left  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Aboukir,  and  admiral 
Nelson,  who  had  been  long  in  search  of  it,  discovered  it  there 
in  order  of  battle.  Nelson  attacked  it  without  delay.  The 
French  fought  valiantly,  but  their  valour  was  vain.  Only  two 
ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  escaped :  the  rest  were  either 
captured  or  destroyed.  More  than  5,000  French  were  slain, 
And  about  4,000  taken  prisoners.  This  was  the  most  glorious, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  important  victory  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  Europe  heard  this  news  with  transports  of 
<lelight.  France  by  this  time  had  become  the  abhorrence  and 
terror  of  the  Continent ;  and  the  victory  of  Aboukir  animated 
the  courage  and  the  hopes  of  the.  European  monarchs.  A 
second  coalition  was  soon  formed :  a  coalition  more  formidable 
^an  the  first,  as  it  was  joined  by  the  two  great  powers  of 
Austria  and  Russia. 

In  1799  the  question  of  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  carried  in  both  the  Irish  houses  of  parliament ; 
^d  in  the  following  year  it  was  agreed  to  in  England.  The 
<^alition  this  year  received  a  severe  blow  in  Holland.    An 
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English-Russian  army  made  a  descent  at  Helder,  in  Nortli 
HoUandy  in  tLe  hope  of  bringing  the  Batavian  repablic  again 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Stadtholder;  but  delay,  occasioned 
by  negligence  and  contrary  winds,  bad  preparations,  and  other 
causes,  frustrated  this  enterprise.  The  English  fleet  captured 
several  Dutch  vessels ;  but  the  land  army  was  soon  overpow- 
ered by  the  generals  Brune  and  Daendels.  The  Russian  gene- 
ral, Hermann,  was  made  prisoner  of  war,  with  some  thousand 
men,  at  Bergen ;  and  the  duke  of  York  finally  capitulated, 
and  obtained  permission  to  return  with  the  remnant  of  his 
army,  upon  the  condition  of  setting  3000  French  prisoners  in 
England  at  liberty.  The  emperor  Paul,  of  Russia,  had 
already  suflered  reverses  in  Switzerland;  and,  exasperated 
with  the  issue  of  this  enterprise,  he  separated  from  the  coali- 
tion: this  event  led  to  a  rupture  between  England  and 
Russia.     In  1800  the  Russian  ambassador  left  this  country 

•r 

under  the  passport  granted  for  a  courier ;  and  an  embargo  on 
English  snips  soon  after  took  place  at  Cronstadt.  But 
though  Russia  had  withdrawn  from  the  coalition.  Great  Bri- 
tain proudly  continued  the  war.  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  victorious,  appeared  desirous  of  peace.  Napoleon 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  the  British  monarch ;  but  the 
British  ministry  fulfilled  his  most  cordial  wish  in  rejecting 
the  proposals  made.  The  consequence  of  this  attempt  at 
peace,  indeed,  was  confirmed  exasperation.  Napoleon  made  an 
adroit  use  of  it  for  reviving  martial  courage  and  enthusiasm. 
The  whole  nation  of  France  assumed  a  warlike  attitude  :  every 
man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  ready  to  go  out  to  battle. 

The  war  continued.  In  the  years  1800  and  1801  England 
gave  two  great  blows  to  her  enemy ;  these  were  the  re-con- 
quest of  Malta  and  Egypt.  Malta  was  captured  after  a 
blockade  of  two  years.  In  Egypt,  after  the  departure  of 
Napoleon,  Kleber  had  taken  command  of  the  army,  and  had 
continued  the  war  with  success.  But  Kleber  fell  by  the  hand 
of  a  Turkish  assassin ;  and  on  Menou  taking  the  command, 
disunion  arose  in  the  army.  At  this  time  England  had  fitted 
out  a  powerful  enterprise  for  the  final  suppression  of  this 
formidable  colony  of  the  French.  Admiral  Keith  com- 
manded the  fleet :  general  Abercrombie  the  army.  The  de- 
scent was  made  at  Aboukir,  and  the  French  were  beaten 
here,  and  subsequently  at  Ramanieh.  Abercrombie  fell  in 
the  first  battle,  and  then  the  command  devolved  on  general 
Hutchinson.     The  English  were  again  victorious  at  Alezan- 
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dria^  Menou  capitalated,  and  the  ruins  of  the  French  army 
Tvere  transported  free  to  France  upon  English  vessels. 

But  while  the  English  were  thus  victorious  in  Egypt, 
N'apoleon  was  pursuing  a  successful  career  in  Europe :  so 
triumphant  were  his  arms  that  Austria,  one  of  the  sternest  ene- 
mies of  France,  was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace :  this 
peace  with  the  principal  enemy  of  the  republic  on  the  conti- 
nent was  soon  followed  by  reconciliation  with  the  other  hostile 
powers ;  with  Russia,  Naples,  and  Portugal.  The  first  con- 
sul, Napoleon,  concluded  peace  likewise  with  the  Porte,  and 
with  the  powers  of  Barbary,  and  especially  with  Algiers. 
i^ut  reconciliation  with  England  was  more  difficult :  several 
causes,  however,  eventually  combined  to  bring  about  even 
that  consummation. 

At  this  time  a  violent  fermentation,  which  assumed  more 
and  more  a  dangerous  character,  prevailed  in  the  interior  of 
£ngland.  Combustible  matter  of  various  kinds  was  accu- 
mulated: French  principles  had  taken  deep  root,  and  were 
spreading  on  every  hand :  circumstances  connected  with  the 
war,  apart  from  the  contagion  of  evil  example,  contributed  to 
this  state  of  things.  The  enormous  sums  which  the  war 
against  France,  connected  with  the  payment  of  heavy  sub- 
sidles  to  most  of  the  states  of  Europe,  swallowed  up,  made 
higher  taxes,  and  an  unexampled  increase  of  the  national 
debt  necessary.  Within  the  first  six  years  of  the  war  it  had 
increased  to  about  £200,000,000 ;  but  in  1801  it  amounted 
to  jE500,000,000  :  this  greatly  increased  taxation.  Many 
branches  of  industry  were  also  interrupted  or  destroyed  by 
the  chances  of  war,  or  by  the  changes  of  policy  in  foreign 
countries :  then,  again,  the  poor-tax  rose  to  a  fearful  height, 
while  the  distress  of  the  indigent  was  not  appeased.  As  a 
compensation  for  these,  and  other  evils,  England  had  merely 
her  triumphs  by 'sea,  and  her  increasing  commercial  greatness 
which  was  built  upon  them :  but  even  this  dominion  of  the 
sea  threatened  danger  by  the  resistance  it  excited  among  the 
neutrals.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Prussia  engaged 
in  a  project  of  another  armed  neutrality,  similar  to  that  of 
1780 :  they  were  incited  to  this  chiefly  by  a  claim  set  up  by 
England  to  search  even  commercial  vessels  sailing  under  con- 
voy. But  the  British  trident  rose  with  vengeance  against 
this  armed  neutralitv.  Fiflv-four  vessels,  under  admirals 
Parker  and  Nelson,  broke  through  the  Sound,  and  in  March, 
1801,  appeared  before  Copenhagen.     The  Danes  fought  va- 
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liantly :  but  they  were  conquered:  lienmark  was  compelled 
to  consent  to  an  armistice  upon  the  condition  that,  daring  the 
truce,  the  armed  neutrality  should  be  suspended.  The  Eng- 
lish now  sailed  into  the  Baltic  sea,  to  attack  the  Swedish-Rus- 
sian fleet.  But  an  event  took  place  which  stopped  its  opera 
tions.  The  Russian  emperor,  Paul,  lost  his  life  m  consequence 
of  the  hatred  which  he  had  incurred  by  his  despotism ;  and 
his  son  and  successor,  Alexander,  concluded  a  convention 
with  England,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  British  claims 
to  the  right  of  search,  and  renounced  his  claim  to  the  posses- 
sion of  Malta,  which  had  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
complaint  with  his  predecessor  against  Great  Britain.  The 
peace  of  the  north  was  re-established. 

Peace  was  also  finally  made  with  France.  From  the 
causes  aboye-mentioned  the  British  govemnsent  resolved  to 
treat  with  that  country:  but  before  this  resolve  was  taken 
a  change  took  place  in  the  administration.  The  stem  cha- 
racter of  Pitt  did  not  even  yield  to  necessity:  he  resigned; 
and  Addington  was  made  prime-minister,  whereupon  lord 
Hawkesbury,  the  new  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs^ 
declared  the  willingness  of  the  king  to  make  peace.  Pre- 
liminaries were  signed  in  London  in  October,  1800;  but 
the  definitive  peace  was  not  concluded  before  March,  1802: 
it  was  agreed  upon  in  a  congress  assembled  at  Amiens; 
England  signing  it  on  the  one  side,  and  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  on  the  other.  By  this  treaty  England  restored  ali 
her  conquests,  with  the  exception  of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad; 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  to  be  open  equally  to  the 
vessels  of  the  contracting  powers.  Egjrpt  was  to  be  restored 
to  the  Porte ;  and  Malta  was  again  assigned  to  the  knights 
of  the  order  of  St.  John.  The  peace  was  proclaimed  in 
London  on  the  29th  of  April,  with  the  accustomed  ceremony 
and  pomp,  and  at  night  there  was  a  general  illumination  in 
honour  of  the  event. 

Peace  was,  however,  but  of  short  duration.  On  neither 
side  were  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  justly  observed;  bat 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon  they  were  most  flagrantly  violated. 
This  brought  on  a  new  rupture  with  England :  preparations 
were  made  for  war.  The  restoration  of  Malta  to  the  knights 
of  St.  John  had  not  taken  place,  and  when  France  demanded 
It,  a  counter-demand  was  made  for  France  to'  adhere  to  the 
stipulations  into  which  she  had  entered  before  Malta  was 
nven  up.    This  led  to  mutual  recriminations,  and  finally 
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kindled  a  new  war.  Before  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
Napoleon  committed  an  act  which  rendered  all  thoughts  of  a 
lastmg  peace  impossible.  Contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  he 
ordered  the  arrest  of  all  the  English  on  the  soil  of  France, 
who  were  sojourning  there,  or  travelling  under  the  protection 
of  the  law  of  hospitality  and  peace.  Had  no  other  causes  of 
difference  existed,  this  would  nave  inevitably  re-lit  the  flames 
of  war  between  the  two  nations :  Napoleon,  indeed,  was 
never  desirous  of  reconciliation  with  England:  peace  was 
on  his  lips,  but  war  was  in  his  heart. 

The  first  martial  deed  was  the  invasion  of  Hanover  by  the 
French  forces ;  a  vulnerable  point  in  which  Napoleon  could 
wound  the  honour  qf  England.     Hanover  was  too  weak  for 
resistance^  and  a  convention  was  concluded,  according  to 
which  the  Hanoverian  army  retired  beyond  the  Elbe  into 
the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  upon  the  condition  of  not  serving 
against  France  before  exchanged.    After  this  conquest,  in 
1804,  Napoleon  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  his  fame 
and  power:  he  was  created  emperor  of  the  French.    That 
proud  nation  again  submitted  to  the  rule  of  one  man ;  '*  and 
that  one  man  the  vilest  of  all."     With  the  exception  of  Eng- 
land, Russia,  Sweden,  and  the  Porte,  every  foreign  prince, 
and  even  the  emperor  of  Austria,  made  haste  to  acknowledge 
the  imperial  dignity  of  Napoleon. 

But  this  unbounded  ambition  of  Napoleon  finally  proved 
his  ruin.     His  continued  violation  of  treaties,  and  his  conti- 
^iial  augmentation  of  empire,  by  incorporating  the  surround- 
ing smidler  nations  with  France,  promoted  the  formation  of  a 
third  coalition  against  him.    England,  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
soon  after  Austria,  concluded  a  les^ue  against  France.    The 
return  of  Pitt  to  power  contributed  mainly  to  this  result. 
The  treaties  by  which  this  coalition  was  formed  were  con- 
cluded early  in  the  year  1806.    The  chief  power  upon  which 
I^itt  calculated  was    Russia.      England    engaged  to  pay 
^1,125,000  for  every  100,000  of  regular  troops  which  the 
allies  could  raise.    It  was  expected  that  500,000  soldiers 
could  be  assembled ;  and  England  was  rich  enough  to  pay 
them:  British  gold  was,  in  met,  the  support  of  the  war. 
Great  calculations  were  also  made  upon  the  accession  of 
Austria,  and  it  was  expected  that  Prussia  might  be  induced 
to  take  part  in  the  great  struggle ;  but  that  country,  over^ 
^^ed  by  the  French  masses  in  its  vicinity,  remained  neutral. 
Napoleon  turned  his  arms  against  Austria.     A  sanguinary 
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battle  was  fought  at  Austerlitz  between  the  French  and  a 
combined  force  of  Austrians  and  Russians.  His  usual  suc- 
cess attended  him:  he  was  completely  victorious;  and  the 
Austrian  emperor^  threatened  in  his  capital,  was  compelled  to 
consent  to  a  most  degrading  treaty  of  peace.  England  fought 
only  with  money  and  vessels.  A  great  battle  was  this  year 
fought  by  a  British  fleet :  Nelson^  the  greatest  of  modem 
naval  heroes,  was  the  commander.  Nelson  met  with  a  com- 
bined French  and  Spanish  fleet,  under  admiral  Yilleneuve, 
off  Trafalgar,  and  immediately  prepared  for  action.  He  gave 
this  emphatic  signal  to  his  officers  and  men  as  the  battle  com- 
menced, ''England  expects  evkry  man  to  do  his 
DUTY ;"  and  bravely  did  his  officers  and  men  respond  to  this 
signal.  A  complete  victory  was  gained :  out  of  eighteen  sail 
of  the  line  the  French  preserved  only  nine^  and  out  of  fl.fteen 
sail  of  the  line  the  Spaniards  preserved  only  six.  The  ma- 
rine force  of  Napoleon  might  be  said  to  be  annihilated :  but 
the  victory  was  dearly  purchased.  In  the  midst  of  the  action 
Nelson  was  mortally  wounded;  and  almost  as  soon  as  the 
last  of  the  enemy's  ships  had  struck  her  colours  he  expired. 
His  last  words  were,  "  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty." 
His  death  was  deeply  deplored  by  the  nation,  and  all  honours 
were  paid  to  his  remains:  they  were  deposited  under  the 
noble  dome  of  St  Paurs ;  ^'  a  fitting  and  a  glorious  resting- 
place."  After  this  battle  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  re- 
conquered by  the  English. 

Another  loss  was  sustained  at  this  critical  juncture  by  Eng- 
land, in  1806.  On  the  23rd  of  January  Pitt  expired,  in  the 
47th  year  of  his  age :  he  was  buried  in  Westminster-abbey. 
Afler  his  death  there  was  a  complete  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration :  lord  Grenville  was  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  with  him  were  associated  Fox,  Sidmouth,  Howick,  and 
others  of  their  party.  So  complete  a  ministerial  change  had 
not  been  made  for  years :  all  places  were  swept  clean,  and 
new  men  put  into  them.  This  ministry  obtained  the  deno- 
mination of  "  All  the  talents."  But  the  power  of  this  admi- 
nistration was  not  of  long  duration.  In  about  eight  months 
Fox  followed  his  great  rival  Pitt  to  the  tomb,  and  a  new 
ministry  was  composed,  of  which  Spencer  Perceval  was  the 
acknowledged  premier.  Attempts  had  been  made  by  "All 
the  talents  to  make  peace  with  Napoleon:  but  they  proved 
abortive :  the  French  emperor  amused  them  with  negotiations, 
but  his  successes  had  been  so  great  by  land  that  he  had  no 
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thoughts  of  submitting  to  any  terms  that  could  be  proposed. 
Our  inilitary  and  naval  operations  this  year  were  extended  to 
the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  Portugal,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  South  America ;  but  no  decisive  blow  was  struck 
at  the  gigantic  power  of  France,  On  the  other  hand,, Napo- 
leon struck  a  terrible  blow  at  the  power  of  Prussia.  In 
this  year  that  country  awoke  from  its  fatal  blindness :  war 
was  resolved  upon.  But  it  was  too  late:  the  Prussians  were 
defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Jena;  and  all  the  country, 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  other  side  of  the  Oder,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victor.  The  French  troops  occupied  Brunswick, 
Hesse-Cassel,  the  Hanseatic  cities,  and  finally  Mecklenburg 
and  Oldenburg.  All  North  Germany  groaned  under  the 
scourge  of  the  victors;  and  South  Germany  afforded  him 
troops  and  gold. 

Intoxicated  by  the  victory  of  Jena^  Napoleon  issued  from 
Berlin  an  arrogant  decree,  whereby  he  declared  the  British 
islands  in   a  state  of  blockade.     By  this  decree  all  powers 
that  would  not  be  considered  the  enemies  of  France,  had  to 
take  part  in  a  war  waged  upon  the  British  flag  and  British 
commerce.     All  commerce  and  all  correspondence  with  Eng- 
land were  forbidden ;  and  all  vessels  that  acted  contrary  to 
this  ordinance,  with  all  English  goods  and  merchandise,  were 
declared  lawful  prize ;  and  the  ports  of  France  and  its  allied 
states  were  closed  against  all  vessels  coming  from  England 
or  the  British  colonies.     In  1807  England  issued,  in  retalia- 
tion, two  counter-proclamations,  by  wffich  all  commerce  from 
the  ports  of  France  and  its  dependent  states  were  interdicted : 
all  the  coasts  of  France  and  its  allied  countries  were  declared 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  all  vessels  trading  with 
them,  as  well  as  all  merchandise  or  manufactures  of  such 
countries,  were  pronounced  lawful  prize.     Enraged  at  this 
retaliation.  Napoleon  issued  a  new  decree  from  Milan,  in 
which  every  vessel  that  fulfilled  the  conditions  demanded  by 
England  was  declared  as  English  property,  and  subject  to  the 
prize-law.     Nor  did  his  rage  stop  here.     By  two  subsequent 
decrees,  all  colonial  merchandise  was  to  be  subjected  to  an 
impost  of  fifty  per  cent.,  and  all  English  goods  were  to  be 
burnt.     All  peaceable  commerce  in  Europe  was  thus  annihi- 
lated.    England,  however,  possessing  the  commerce  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  sufiered  but  little.     Not  so  other  nations : 
they  were  reduced  to  misery  by  this  iniquitous  continental 
system.     Denmark  suffered  bitterly  for  putting  this  system 
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in  force.  England  sent  a  lar^  fleet  against  Copenliagen, 
which  was  bombarded  and  taken :  all  the  Danish  ships  of 
war,  and  their  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

In  1807  two  great  battles  were  fought  between  the  Frencli 
and  Russians,  in  which  the  former  were  victorious.  This  led 
to  a  peace  between  France  and  Russia :  a  treaty  was  entered 
into  oetween  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  in  which  they  agreed 
to  divide  the  world  between  them.  Prussia  and  even  Austria, 
also,  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France ;  and  Russia 
declared  war,  after  the  capture  of  Copenhagen,  gainst  Eng- 
land. One  of  the  first  results  of  these  treaties  was  the  con- 
quest of  Spain,  by  Napoleon.  Soon  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
he  cast  his  insatiable  look  upon  that  country,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  it  by  a  revolting  act  of  violence.  But  this 
hazardous  enterprise  became  the  first  cause  of  his  overthrow. 
The  whole  nation  rose  a^inst  him,  and  commenced  a  Guerilla 
warfare,  which  occupied  his  attention  and  thinned  his  troops 
for  six  years.  Although  successful  in  particular  instances, 
Spain  remained  in  spirit  unconquered,  and  finally  came  off 
victorious. 

In  their  resistance  to  Napoleon,  the  "  world-tyrant,"  the 
Spanish  nation  was  nobly  assisted  by  England.  In  1808  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  sent  out  with  10,000  men,  and  having 
communicated  at  Corunna  with  the  Spanish  leader,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Portugal.  After  overthrowing  the  throne  of  Spain, 
Napoleon  had  sent  his  troops  to  invade  Portugal.  That 
country  was  unable  to  resist  the  invaders,  and  the  king  and 
his  family  left  Europe,  and  embarked  under  English  escort 
for  Brazil.  The  object  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  to  drive 
the  French  from  Portugal,  through  Spain,  and  back  into 
France.  He  landed  at  Mondego  Bay,  and  proceeded  to  Yi- 
miera,  where  a*  decisive  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  French 
were  defeated.  The  result  of  diis  battle  was  the  complete  de- 
liverance of  Portugal  from  the  power  of  France.  Later  in 
the  year,  sir  John  Moore  landed  at  Corunna,  with  a  force  of 
12,000  men,  to  the  direct  assistance  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
another  great  victory  was  obtained  over  the  French,  but  it 
was  purchased  at  the  loss  of  the  brave  British  commander. 
In  tms  year,  also,  a  Russian  fleet,  under  admiral  Siniavin,  sur- 
rendered to  the  British.  From  this  time  the  English  troops 
had  a  Arm  foundation  for  their  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula. 
The  battle  of  Corunna  was  fought  in  January,  1809.  The 
French  had  a  few  days  before  attacked  Saragossa,  and  after  a 
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desperate  resistance,  this  city,  filled  with  ruin  and  corpses,  fell 
into  their  hands.  But  English  aid  nobly  sustained  the  cause  of 
the  Spaniards.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  acting  in  union  with 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  troops,  invaded  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  gained  a  brilliant  victory  at  Talavera,  in  New  Castile. 
In  memory  of  this  achievement  he  was  created  *^  Viscount 
Wellington  of  Talavera." 

This  success,  however,  produced  no  important  results. 
Napoleon  had  been  directing  his  arms  against  Austria,  and 
having  prostrated  that  power,  he  again  poured  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  into  Spain.  In  I8I(X  the  British  troops,  pressed 
by  the  enemy,  and  not  being  effectively  aided  by  the  Spanish 
nation,  retreated,  and  the  French  followed  them  into  Portugal. 
The  French  were  now  once  more  established  in  Spain,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  people  remained  unbroken,  and  Cadiz,  which 
was  invested,  defied  the  proud  enemy.  Napoleon  had  placed 
his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  he  now  or- 
ganized the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  kingdom; 
and  suppressed  all  the  orders  of  monks  and  mendicants  in.  the 
whole  extent  of  Spain,  confiscating  the  property  of  the  clois- 
ters, and  applying  it  to  state  objects. 

In  November,  1810,  George  III.  was  again  afflicte4  with 
a  mental  malady,  to  the  sincere  grief  of  his  subjects.  This 
awfiil  visitation  was  attributed  by  his  physicians  to  the  shock 
he  sustained  in  the  previous  month,  by  the  death  of  his 
iavoarite  daughter,  the  princess  Amelia.  He  had  been  for 
some  time  afflicted  with  blindness;  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  visiting  the  princess,  a  few  days  before  her  death,  she 
put  a  ring  on  his  nnger.  His  majesty  could  not  see  it,  but 
Qs  felt  it,  and  knew  its  import :  that  it  was  to  be  worn  in 
memory  of  one  whom  he  so  dearly  loved.  This  shock  was  too 
much  for  his  nerves  :  reason  gave  way,  and  to  the  day  of  his 
death  no  glimmering  of  it  returned.  His  favourite  residence, 
Wmdsor  Castle,  was  the  place  of  his  retirement,  and  there,  for 
neurly  ten  long  years,  he  remained  in  a  state  of  blindness  and 
insanity,  tenderly  watched  by  his  queen  and  his  children,  and 
mourned  over  by  his  afiectionate  people,  who  endearingly 
spoke  of  him  as  "  The  good  old  king." 

PART  III. 

Parliament  appointed  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  regency; 
who,  though  he  nad  been  averse  to  the  king's  ministers  and 
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their  policy^  wisely  and  nobly  retained  them  in  office.    This 
gave  offence  to  the  party  to  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  at- 
tached; but  the  wisdom   of  his  decision   was  evident    A 
change  in  the  ministry,  however,  was  soon  after  brought 
about  by  a  tragical  event.     The  chief  minister,  Perceval,  in 
May,  1812,  was  shot  in  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons, 
by  a  Liverpool  merchant,  named  Bellingham,  who  falsely 
imagined  that  his  victim  had  prevented  him  from  obtaining 
a  sum  for  which  he  had  a  claim  upon  govemment.     Lord 
Liverpool  was  appointed  to  his  place,  and  Castlereagh  shared 
with  him  the  power.     The  gigantic  struggle  against  Napo- 
leon was  continued,  principally  under  the  auspices  of  Castle- 
reagh, and,  as  will  be  seen,  Great  Britain  finally  triumph^ 
over  him.     At   this  time  the  French  emperor  seemed  the 
most  envied  of  mortals.     He  had  divorced  his  faithful  wife, 
Josephine,  who  had  shared  his  fortunes  and  his  triumphs, 
and  had  married  the  archduchess  Maria- Louisa,  daughter  of 
the  emperor  of  Austria^  against  whom  he  had  so  long,  so  in- 
veterately,  so  unjustly,  and  yet  successfully,  waged  war. 

It  was  in  the  Peninsula  that  England  chiefly  combated 
with  Napoleon.  In  the  year  1811  the  French  arms  main- 
tained their  preponderance  in  Spain,  in  spite  of  all  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Spaniards  and  some  reverses.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing so  much  misfortune,  the  courage  of  the  Spaniards 
remained  unabated.  The  Guerillas  rose  more  boldly  than 
ever ;  and  various  successes  gave  some  consolation  for  vic^ 
tories  gained  by  the  French.  During  this  time  Cadiz  sus- 
tained with  firmness  an  obstinate  siege :  an  attempt  of  the 
British  to  relieve  the  city  failed,  but  it  did  not  surrender. 

A  more  fortunate  period  for  Spain  commenced  in  1812. 
Napoleon,  emperor  of  France,  and  Alexander,  emperor  of 
Russia,  had,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  agreed  to  divide  the  world 
between  them.  Both  had  a^randized  themselves  by  yirtue 
of  that  treaty,  at  the  expense  of  surrounding,  and  even  far 
distant  nations ;  but  there  was  in  that  treaty  the  germs  of  a 
fatal  quarrel  with  the  spoilers  of  the  world,  which,  sooner  or 
later,  could  not  fail  to  break  out  They  had  apparently  rati- 
fied their  unholy  compact  at  Erfurt,  and  the  fate  of  the  Con- 
tinent seemed  to  depend  upon  these  potentates.  But  where 
there  is  unbounded  ambition  there  can  be  no  good  faith,  and 
though  Europe  witnessed  the  union  with  disquietude,  it  was 
clear  to  men  of  penetration  that  it  would  not  be  lasting. 
And  so  it  proved.     Causes  of  contention  soon  arose  between 
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the  two  emperors ;  the  principal  being  that  of  commerce  or 
of  the  continental  system,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  Rus- 
sia, after  having  suffered  by  it,  refused  to  continue  her  co- 
operation. This  quarrel  at  length  broke  out  into  open 
war ;  both  parties  mutually  declared  war  against  each  other. 
Napoleon  assumed  the  offensive:  at  the  head  of  a  mass  of 
500,000  men,  he  approached  the  Russian  frontiers,  and  he 
made  his  way  as  far  as  the  city  of  the  czars,  Moscow.  But 
here  his  triumphs  ended.  Moscow  was  set  on  fire  by  some 
Russians  who  had  been  lefl  in  the  city,  and  the  conqueror 
was  compelled  to  commence  a  retrograde  movement.  His 
retreat  was  most  disastrous.  Winter  had  approached,  and 
the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  went  forth  aeainst  him.  Famine, 
fi'ost,  and  snow,  and  the  never-resting  lances  of  the  Cossacks 
overtook  his  proud  army,  and  but  few  of  his  troops  returned 
to  their  native  country.  It  is  said  that  300,000  human  bodies 
and  150,000  dead  horses  were  burnt  upon  the  Russian  soil. 

In  the  mean  time,  Wellington  had  given  a  deadly  blow  to 
the  power  of  the  French  in  Spain.  Marshal  Marmont,  who 
^as  advancing  into  Portugal,  was  defeated  by  him  at  Sala- 
manca; and  m  consequence  of  this  battle,  king  Joseph  left 
Madrid,  and  Wellington,  made  his  solemn  entry  into  that  city. 
But  this  triumph  was  short  lived.  The  combined  Fronch 
armies  marohed  again  towards  Madrid;  and  Wellington, 
havine  experienced  great  loss  in  fruitless  storms  upon  the 
citadel  of  Burgos,  retreated  towards  Portugal.  King  Joseph 
now  re-entered  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  The  grand  cause 
of  Wellington's  retreat  arose  from  the  ill  support  which  he 
received  from  the  Spanish  cortes ;  but  that  body,  now  con- 
vinced of  error,  appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
Spanish  armies.  From  this  time  things  inclined  to  decision. 
Great  Britain  redoubled  her  efforts,  and  the  cortes  sum- 
iDoned  up  all  the  force  of  the  Spaniards  to  combat  with  the 
enemy.  In  1813  Wellington  defeated  the  French  in  three 
great  battles,  at  Yittoria,  Pampeluna,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  Spain  was  almost  delivered  from  their 
power.  King  Joseph  fled  from  Madrid,  and  he  saw  Spain 
no  more. 

The  nations  of  Europe  now  combined  to  crush  the  great 
enemy  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  Prussia,  Sweden,  Austria, 
^Qd  die  princes  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  all  set  their 
troops  in  motion  against  him.  To  meet  these  varied  enemies 
Napoleon  assembled  new  and  formidable  legions :  the  bloody 
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conBcriptioii  was  extended,  and  800>000  men  were  raised  for 
the  slaughter.  At  first  he  was  successfal :  near  Luetzen  he 
gamed  a  great  victory  over  the  combined  forces  of  Russia  and 
Prussia.  This  victory  was  followed  by  others  at  Bauzen, 
Wurschen,  and  Dresden.  But  after  this  last  smile  of  fortune, 
Napoleon  soon  experienced  her  decided  and  constant  dis- 
favour. Victories  were  gained  over  his  generals  by  the  Prus- 
sians, under  Blucher,  on  the  Katzbach,  in  Silesia ;  at  Culm 
and  NuUendorf,  in  Bohemia;  and  at  Dennewitz,  by  the 
crown-prince  of  Sweden  and  Bulow.  In  consequence  of 
these  disasters  of  his  generals,  Napoleon  saw  the  three  great 
armies  of  the  allies  approaching,  and  he  had  to  choose  be- 
tween battle  and  retreat.  He  chose  the  former  alternative.  His 
troops  were  marched  into  the  plains  of  Leipsic,  and  here  was 
fought  the  immortal  battle  of  nations,  in  which  God  gave  the 
allies  victory  over  their  enemy.  The  battle  lasted  from  the 
14th  to  the  19th  of  October,  and  its  results  were  decisive: 
80,000  French  lay  dead  on  the  field.  The  allies  lost  about 
50,000.  The  French  now  fled  towards  Erfhrt,  and  in  their 
retreat  experienced  many  other  severe  losses.  In  his  flight 
Napoleon  was  opposed  by  the  Bavarians,  hitherto  his  friends; 
but  he  cut  his  way  through  their  opposing  forces,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  never  set  foot  again  in  Germany.  That 
country  was  finally  and  for  ever  delivered  from  his  power: 
after  his  retreat  most  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Oder  and  the 
Elbe,  and  of  other  points  occupied  by  the  French,  surrendered. 
The  liberation  of  Germany  was  followed  by  that  of  Holland 
and  Spain :  the  prince  of  Orange  and  Ferdinand  were  restored 
to  their  thrones. 

Thus,  by  a  series  of  unexampled  reverses,  in  the  course  of 
one  eventful  year,  the  ruler  of  Europe  was  limited  to  the  de- 
fence of  France.  But  for  his  mad  ambition,  he  might  have 
retained  his  throne.  He  was  offered  France,  with  the  Rhine 
for  its  boundaries,  but  he  refused  to  have  his  dominions  thns 
limited.  The  allies  now  resolved  upon  the  great  decisive  con- 
test. Four  hundred  thousand  warriors  assembled  on  the 
Rhine,  and  in  Holland ;  the  combined  forces  of  Austria  and 
Naples  marched  from  Italy;  and  the  legions  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  united  with  the  English,  poured  over  the 
Pyrenees.  New  battalions  of  Germans,  Austrians,  Prus- 
sians, and  Russians,  also,  pressed  on  in  enormous  masses  in 
all  directions,  especially  towards  the  eastern  boundary  of 
France.    Napoleon  prepared  for  the  coming  storm  with  his 
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characteristic  ardour  and  eniergy.    A  new  levy  of  300^000 
men  was  decreed  by  the  senate. 

It  was  on  the  Ist  of  January^  181),  that  the  allies  entered 
France.  The  campaign  which  followed  is  *'  rich  in  prodigies 
of  yalour  and  military  art.''  Pressed  by  his  enemies,  Napo- 
leon never  appeared  greater  ^han  he  did  on  the  eve  of  his  fall. 
Victories  were  obtained  by  him  over  the  Prussians,  Russians, 
Aastrians,  and  Germans,  at  Brienne,  Champ  Aubert,  Mont- 
mirail,  Nangis,  and  Montereau.  But,  in  spite  of  all  his 
exertions  and  victories,  his  throne  was  destined  to  be  over^ 
thrown.  His  marshals  had  in  the  mean  time  experienced 
various  defeats ;  the  Austrians  had  conquered  Bureundy, 
and  finally,  Lyons ;  and  Wellington  had  driven  Soult  from 
the  Pyrenees,  and  was  directing  his  victorious  march  towards 
the  interior  of  France.  Jn  order  to  divert  his  enemies,  Napo- 
leon took  the  bold  resolution  of  throwing  the  war  into  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  into  the  countries  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle.  But  this  proved  a  false  step.  The  allies  did  not 
follow  him,  as  he  expected,  but  marched  forwards  to  Paris. 
The  defence  of  this  city  had  been  confided  to  Joseph  Buona- 
parte ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  withstand  the  attack  of  the 
allies.  At  the  head  of  200,000  men  the  monarchs  and  gene- 
rals entered  Paris  in  triumph,  and  the  rule  of  Napoleon 
ceased.  The  Bourbons  were  restored,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  sign  an  unconditional  act  of  abdication.  Yet  he  was  to 
retain  the  title  of  emperor,  and  to  have  the  island  of  Elba  as 
a  sovereign  principality,  and  an  annual  revenue  of  two  mil- 
lions of  francs  from  the  French  treasury.  Soon  after  he  de- 
parted for  that  island. 

A  general  peace  was  now  concluded  at  Paris.  By  the  in- 
struments of  peace,  France  retained  the  old  boundary  of  1792, 
with  even  some  additional  territory.  She  also  recovered  her 
lost  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands  of  Tobago,  St. 
Lucie,  and  isle  de  France,  which  were  ceded  to  England, 
and  St.  Domingo,  which  was  ^iven  up  to  Spain.  France 
was  likewise  exempted  from  all  contributions  of  war  and 
other  oppressive  requisitions :  the  monarchs  wishing  to  re- 
establish the  dominion  of  the  Bourbons  on  a  firm  basis.  Con- 
cerning the  conquests  wrested  from  France,  it  was  decided 
that  Holland,  with  an  augmentation  of  territory,  should  fall 
to  the  house  of  Orange;  that  Switzerland  should  be  inde- 
pendent ;  that  Germany  should  form  a  confederation  of  in- 
dependent states ;  that  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  a  part 
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which  letamed  under  the  dominioii  of  Aastria,  shoald  also 
consist  of  independent  states;  and  that  Malta  should  remain 
in  the  power  of  England*  A  congress,  consisting  of  pleni- 
potentiaries of  all  the  powers  which  had  taken  part  in  the 
war,  was  to  assemble  within  two  months  at  Vienna,  to  settle 
definitively  all  these  new  relations. 

When  the  allied  sovereigns  imagined  that  they  had  restored 
the  peace  of  EuropCy  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  with  a  numerous  company  of  counts,  barons,  dukes^ 
princes,  marshals,  and  generals,  visited  England.  Among 
these  were  the  brave  old  general  BIncher,  and  Platoff,  the 
hettman  of  the  Cossacks,  who  had  been  two  of  the  most  for- 
midable antagonists  of  Napoleon.  The  reception  of  all  these 
by  the  prince-regent  and  people  was  both  honourable  and 
flattering.  Such  coutinuous  shows,  spectacles,  and  feasts 
were  given,  as  London  never  before  had  witnessed.  Soon 
after  the  duke  of  Wellington  returned  to  England,  and  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  for  his  emi- 
nent services  to  his  majesty  and  the  public.  The  sum  of 
jE500,000  was  voted  to  him,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
an  estate,  as  a  lasting  token  of  the  national  gratitude. 

The  work  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  however,  was  not  yet 
done.  Peaoe  had  returned  to  bless  the  world ;  but  it  was  of 
short  duration.  While  congress  was  sitting,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  peace,  an  event  occurred  which  called  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  again  into  the  field  of  battle.  This  was  the 
escape  of  Napoleon  from  the  island  of  Elba,  and  his  restora- 
tion to  the  throne  of  France. 

No  sooner  had  Napoleon  arrived  in  Elba  than  he  com- 
menced a  secret  and  active  correspondence  with  his  friends, 
both  in  Italy  and  France,  with  a  view  of  again  subverting  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons.  This  correspondence  became  more 
active  when  his  friends  and  agents  reported  to  him  the  return 
of  the  French  prisoners  of  war  from  Russia,  Poland,  Saxony, 
England,  Prussia,  Spain,  and  other  countries.  The  temper 
of  tncse  veterans  was  unchanged,  and  their  devotion  to  glory 
and  to  their  emperor  as  great  as  ever.  Many  of  them  en- 
listed into  the  armies  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  but  they  carried  the 
tri-coloared  cockade  in  their  knapsacks,  ready  to  put  on  their 
caps  if  Napoleon  should  ever  return.  Aware  of  this,  and 
other  circumstances  favourable  to  his  enterprisei  on  the  26th 
of  February,  1815,  Napoleon  embarked  with  a  body  of  aboat 
1000  men ;  and  on  the  Ist  of  March  he  landed  at  Cannes,  a 
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short  distknce  from  Frejas.  He  met  with  little  support  in. 
Provence ;  but  on  penetrating  into  Dauphiny,  '^  the  cradle  of 
the  revolation,"  the  people  h^aa  to  iiock  round  his  standard. 
From  this  time  his  onward  march  to  Paris  was  one  of  tri- 
umph. There  were  none  to  oppose  him:  the  very  troops 
sent  i^inst  him  proved  faithless,  and  universally  hailed  him 
as  their  emperor.  All  along  the  road  he  was  joined  by 
soldiers  in  detachments,  battalions,  and  divisions,  who  tore 
the  white  cockade  from  their  caps,  and  mounted  the  tricolour. 
On  hearing  of  their  faithlessness^  Louis  fled  ifrom  the  Tuileries, 
and  Napoleon  entered  Paris  in  the  midst  of  a  loud  shout  of 
Vive  Vempereur  I  He  once  more  seated  himself  on  the  throne 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  all  things  were  restored  to  the  state 
under  which  (hey  had  been  in  the  days  of  his  former  empire. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  ]!)^apoleon*s  landing  in  France, 
the  monarchs  assembled  in  congress  at  Vienna  pronounced  a 
terrible  proscription  against  him :  they  declared  his  lawful 
claim,  even  to  existence,  foi*feited  by  his  departure  from 
Elba;  his  person  excluded  from  general,  human,  and  civil 
rights ;  and,  as  an  enemy  of  the  world,  he  was  delivered  over 
to  public  justice.  This  declaration  was  published  in  the  name 
of  the  eight  powers  that  had  signed  tne  peace  of  Paris,  and 
they  immediately  prepared  for  war  on  a  most  gigantic  scale ; 
the  forces  raised  against  him  were  estimated  at  1,365,000 
^diers.  The  contest  which  was  now  resumed  was  brief,  but 
bloody.  At  the  head  of  his  phalanxes  Napoleon  defeated  the 
Prussians  in  a  murderous  battle  at  Ligny ;  but  here  his  tri- 
umph ended.  The  duke  of  Wellington  was  then  at  Brussels 
and  hearing  of  the  enemy's  approach,  he  marched  out  of  that 
city  with  his  troops,  and  took  up  his  position  on  the  far-famed 
field  of  Waterloo,  where  he  awaited  the  attack. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June  that  the  final 
stru^le  commenced.  It  was  the  sabbath,  a  day  sacred  to 
peace;  but  Napoleon,  eager  to  measure  his  strength  with 
Wellington,  whom  he  had  often  longed  to  meet  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and,  hoping  to  crush  him  before  the  Prussians  under 
Blucher  could  come  to  his  assistance,  led  out  his  forces  to 
battle.  The  strife  was  fearful.  Throughout  the  whole  day 
the  British  were  charged  in  squadrons  and  masses ;  but  in 
vain :  at  every  charge  the  French  troops  returneH,  crippled 
and  dismayed.  Towards  the  evening  every  part  of  the  French 
army,  except  the  guards,  on  whom  Napoleon  placed  his 
greatest  reliance,  hi^  been  engaged,  repulsed,  and  frightfully 
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thinned.     At  length  the  guards  were  brought  forward  to  the 
scene  of  action :  they  ad?anced  in  two  massy  colomnsy  and 
moved  resolutely  on,  with  supported  arms^  under  a  destructive 
fire  fix>m  the  British  position ;  but  their  attack  proved  fruit- 
less.    When  within  fifty  yards  from  the  British  line  they 
attempted  to  deploy ;  but  the  cldse  fire  upon  them  was  too 
terrible :  their  flanks  were  enveloped  by  some  of  the  British 
guards ;  they  got  mixed  together  in  a  confused  mass ;  in  that 
mass  they  were  slaughtered  like  sheep;  they  were  broken, 
and  ^ve  way  in  irretnevable  confusion.     There  was  no  more 
fighting :  the  grand  army  of  Napoleon  took  refnge  in  flight, 
followed  by  their  victorious  enemies.     As  the  broken  impe- 
rial guard  reeled  away  from  the  British  position,  and  as  Na- 
poleon, in  the  agony  of  despair,  exclaimed,  ^*  They  are 
mixed !  they  are  mixed !"  and  was  preparing  to  put  spurs  to 
his  horse,  Blucher,  who,  notwithstanding  his  recent  defeat  at 
Ligny,  hastened  to  the  decisive  contest  with  his  ordinary 
courage,  came  in  sight  with  his  Prussians;  and  when  he 
reached  the  fatigued  victoi*s,  the  task  of  pursuit  was  assigned 
to  him.     He  would  follow  the  fugitives,  he  said,  with  his 
last  horse,  and  his  last  man ;  and  he  faithfully  performed  his 
word.     In  the  pursuit  the  Prussians  took  a  terrible  revenge 
on  the  French  for  the  defeats  they  had  sustained :  they  were 
cut  down  on  the  road  in  heaps  like  cattle,  and  the  whole  army 
was  either  destroyed  or  dispersed.     In  the  battle  and  the 
retreat  the  French  lost  30,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded :  the 
British  and  Hanoverians  about  14,000.     Many  officers  were 
killed,  and  among  them,  on  the  side  of  the  British,  were 
general  Picton  and  sir  William  Ponsonby,  two  of  the  most  va- 
liant of  the  British  generals. 

The  war  was  finished.  Blucher  soon  appeared  in  sight  of 
Paris,  and  after  a  few  days  a  capitulation  was  signea,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  French  army  promised  to  evacuate  Paris 
within  three  days,  and  to  retire  behind  the  Loire  within  eight 
days.  On  the  7th  of  July  Blucher  and  Wellington  entered 
the  proud  capital ;  and  on  the  following  day  Loms  XYIII. 
re-appeared  in  his  conquered  residence.  The  rei^  of  Napo- 
leon had  previously  ended:  he  had  fied  to  Pans;  but,  me- 
naced by  the  victors,  the  chambers  compelled  him  to  sign  his 
abdication.  On  the  day  when  Louis  re-entered  Paris  he  em- 
barked at  Rochefort ;  but  the  English  cruizers  made  it  impofr* 
sible  to  put  out  to  sea,  and  in  this  embarrassment  hie  surren- 
dered to  Captain  Maitland,  of  the  Bellerophon.     He  declared 
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that  he  surrendered  himgelf  to  the  protection  of  the  English 
laws,  and  that  he  would  henceforth  live  in  England  as  a  pri- 
vate man ;  but  there  was  no  longer  any  law  or  right  for  the 
proscribed.  Taught  bv  sad  experience  that  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  him — that  his  mad  ambition  endangered 
the  peace  of  Europe — it  was  announced  to  him  that  he  would 
be  conveyed  to  St.  Helena,  as  the  common  prisoner  of  the 
alliesy  yet  under  the  particular  supervision  of  Endandk  This 
was  done&  On  the  18th  of  October,  the  man  who  had  been  for 
nineteen  years  the  terror  of  the  world,  landed  on  that  solitary 
and  desolate  island,  which  proved  to  be  his  destined  grave. 

By  the  captivity  of  Napoleon  the  object  of  the  war  was 
attained.     Not  so  much  as  a  treaty  of  peace  was  necessary, 
as  he  against  whom  alone  war  was  waged  was  overthrown. 
The  allies,  however,  thought  that  they  were  obliged  to  require 
some  sacrifices  of  France ;  partly  for  indemnifying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  and  partly  for  preventing  similar  dangers 
for  the  future.    The  French  plenipotentiaries  and  those  of 
the  allied  powers^  therefore,  concluded  a  treaty,  called,  "  The 
Second  Peace  of  Paris.''    By  this  treaty  the  boundaries  of 
1790,  not  of  1792,  as  in  the  first  peace  of  Paris,  were  fixed 
as  the  basis,  by  which  France  ceded  a  considerable  portion  of 
territory  to  Holland,  Sardinia,  and  Switzerland.     France  next 
engaged  to  pay  the  sum  of  700,000,000  francs,  as  indemnity  to 
the  allied  powers ;  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  an  allied  army  of 
150,000  men  should  occupy  France  for  five  years,  and  that 
50,000,000  francs  should  be  paid  annually  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  troops.     Finally,  it  was  settled  that  the  do- 
minion of  the  Bouroons  should  continue  to  exist  as  the  law 
of  foreign  powers ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  made  impera- 
tive upon  them  to  respect  the  charter.     Besides  this  general 
treaty,  the  different  powers  concluded  among  themselves  nu- 
merous partial  treaties.    By  one  of  these  the  treasures  of  art, 
plundered  by  the  French  in  the  difierent  periods  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  were  to  be  restored  to  their  rightful  possessors. 
This  completed  the  humiliation  of  France.    These  were  the 
dearest  objects  of  the  French  people,  as  they  served  to  remind 
them  of  the  victories  they  had  gained;  and  the  parting  with 
them  was  felt  as  a  greater  national  dishonour  than  even  the 
capture  of  the  city  of  Paris  by  the  allies,  or  the  occupation  of 
France  by  the  allied  troops.    Thus  ended  the  revolution.    In 
order  that  this  abyss  might  never  open  again,  the  monarchs 
of  Russia,  Austria^  and  Prussia  concluded  personally  the 
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''  Holy  Alliance/'  to  which  compact  all  the  powers  of  Earope, 
except  England,  finally  agreed.  This  compact  had  for  its  pro- 
fessed object  the  government  of  the  world  on  the  precepts  of 
justice,  and  of  Christian  love  and  peace ;  but  it  proved  to  be  a 
solemn  mockery.  Subsequent  events  have  brought  to  light 
the  true  spirit  of  this  so-named  "  Holy  Alliance  " — that  of 
tyranny  and  oppression. 

In  the  year  1816  two  royal  marriages  took  place<  The 
princess  Charlotte,  the  amiable  and  gifted  daughter  of  the 
prince-regent,  was  married  to  prince  Leopold,  of  Saxe-Co- 
bourg;  and  the  princess  Mary,  fourth  daughter  of  his  ma- 
jesty, to  her  cousin  the  duke  of  iGrloucester. 

At  this  time  there  was  general  distress  in  England,  arising 
chiefly  from  the  long  and  expensive  war  in  which  the  nation 
had  been  engaged;  from  a  deficient  harvest;  and  from  a 

teneral  stagnation  in  trade  and  commerce.  Distress  engen- 
ered  discontent ;  and  artful  demagogues,  taking  advants^e 
of  it,  worked  upon  the  feelings  of  the  distressed;  and  both  in 
London  and  in  the  provinces  there  was  much  riotous  and  even 
treasonable  conduct.  Several  desperate  characters,  who  were 
leaders  of  a  tumultuous  mob  which  assembled  in  Spa-fields, 
were  apprehended  and  tried ;  but  were  acquitted.  At  Derby, 
however,  the  conduct  of  the  mob  was  so  unequivocally  trea- 
sonable that  a  jury  found  several  individuals  guilty;  the 
most  daring  of  whom  were  executed,  and  the  rest  transported. 
On  this  occasion  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  and 
other  violent  measures  adopted,  for  the  restoration  of  good 
order  and  government. 

During  the  war  the  piratical  state  of  Barbary  had  infested 
the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  subjected  Christians 
to  the  most  dreadful  slavery.  An  expedition  was  now  fitted 
out,  under  the  command  of  lord  Exmouth,  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  proceedings.  Algiers  was  bombarded  by  him,  and  the 
city  and  harbour  were  soon  reduced  to  a  shattered  heap  of 
ruins.  By  this  event  the  dey  of  Algiers  was  humbled :  he 
agreed  to  abolish  Christian  slavery ;  to  deliver  up  all  the 
slaves  in  his  dominion ;  to  return  all  the  money  received  for 
the  redemption  of  slaves  in  the  present  year;,  and  to  make 
reparation  and  a  public  apology  to  the  British  consul  for  the 
indignities  to  which  he  bad  been  subjected.  The  deys  of 
Tunis  and  Tripoli  also  agreed  to  abolish  Christian  slavery  in 
their  states;  and  the  ships  traversing  the  Mediterranean 
were  thereby  delivered  from  their  depredations. 
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The  public  distress  still  continued  in  1817 ;  and  the  prince- 
regent  nobly  gave  .£50,000  per  annum  for  the  relief  of  the 
country :  ministers  also  gave  up  one-tenth  of  their  official 
incomes,  vrhile  the  necessities  of  the  state  required  such  a 
sacrifice.  The  close  of  this  year  was  marked  by  an  event 
that  filled  the  nation  with  mournino; ;  this  was  the  death  of 
the  princess  Charlotte:  she,  whose  looks  of  health  and  glad- 
dening smiles  had  long  been  hailed  by  the  nation  with  heart-* 
felt  satisfaction,  expired  on  the  6th  of  November,  after  giving 
birth  to  a  still-bom  child.  The  indications  of  sorrow  on  this 
event  becoming  known  were  unusually  general  and  sincere* 
The  civic  procession  and  entertainment  on  the  lord-mayor's 
day  were  abandoned ;  the  theatres  were  shut  up :  and  on  the 
19th,  the  day  of  her  interment,  every  shop  was  closed :  it  was 
a  day  of  voluntary  humiliation,  and  of  sorrowful  meditation 
on  the  instability  of  human  greatness  and  human  happiiiess. 
Brief  as  were  the  days  of  the  princess,  she  had  not  lived  in 
vain :   her  life  was  a  bright  illustration  of  piety  and  virtue. 

By  the  death  of  the  princess  Charlotte  the  hope  of  an  heir 
to  the  throne  was  cut  on,  and  in  1818  several  royal  marriages 
took  place  in  consequence.  The  duke  of  Clarence  was  united 
to  the  princess  of  Saxe-Meningen ;  the  duke  of  Kent  to  the 
princess  Leiningen ;  and  the  duke  of  Cambridge  to  the  prin- 
cess of  Hesse.  Suitable  provisions  were  made  for  the  royal 
personages  by  parliament,  though  not  on  an  extravagant 
scale.  This  period  was  particularly  fatal  to  the  royal  family* 
At  the  close  of  this  year  her  majesty,  queen  Charlotte,  ex- 
pired at  Kew-palace,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age.  As 
a  wife  and  a  mother  she  was  a  pattern  to  her  sex ;  and  as  a 
queen,  she  set  a  noble  example  to  the  nation  for  virtue  and 
morality.  During  the  period  in  which  she  presided  over  the 
British  court  she  preserved  it  from  the  contamination  of  vice, 
notwithstanding  the  dangers  proceeding  from  the  licentious 
examples  of  other  European  courts,  as  well  as  from  that 
moral  relaxation  which  our  own  prosperity  was  calculated  to 
produce.  No  one  of  known  lax  morality  was  permitted  to 
be  presented  at  her  court.  On  the  death  of  the  queen,  the 
guardianship  of  his  majesty,  which  she  had  performed  with 
^  much  tenderness,  was  entrusted  to  the  duke  of  York.  A 
salary  of  £10,000  per  annum  was  voted  him  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  filial  duty,  though  not  without  much  opposition. 

The  distress  of  the  country*  still  adsted  among  all  classes 
of  society,  and  especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts* 
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Oreat  disorders  took  place  this  year  in  several  parts  of  tbe 
country.  Instigated  by  a  party  named  '^  Radical  Reformers/' 
who  represented  that  a  reform  of  parliament  would  be  the 
sure  means  of  putting  an  end  to  present  and  future  sufferings, 
the  people  entered  into  secret  combinations  to  effect  that 
object.  Seditious  assemblages  became  the  order  of  the  daj; 
and  at  Manchester  a  riot  took  place,  in  which  several  were 
killed,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  wounded,  by  the 
soldiers.  Several  of  the  ringleaders  were  taken  and  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  and  to  pay  fines:  among  them  was 
Henry  Hunt,  a  man  whose  only  merit  consisted  in  bold 
daring,  and  mob  oratory.  These  events  caused  a  great  com- 
motion in  the  nation.  Parties  became  bitterly  exasperated 
against  each  other ;  and  as  persons  of  property  generally  ad- 
hered to  the  ministerial  side  of  the  question,  the  lower  orders 
began  to  entertain  a  deep-rooted  indignation  against  their 
superiors.  Their  hostilitv  was  increased  by  the  passing'of 
the  celebrated  "  Six  Acts  ^'  by  parliament,  which  had  for  their 
object  the  suppression  of  seditious  assemblages,  and  the  re- 
straint of  the  press,  which  had  been  a  powerful  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  factious  in  the  promotion  of  disorder.  These 
acts,  however,  had  the  effect  of  restoring  tranquillity,  for 
in  the  year  1819  no  mention  is  made  in  history  of  any  out- 
break among  the  people.  The  exhibition  of  feeling,  indeed, 
which  had  been  displaved,  finally  led  to  happy  results. 
It  contributed  to  the  reform  of  our  institutions.  When  the 
minds  of  men  became  soothed,  the  general  wish  was,  as  it 
ever  will  be  in  the  breasts  of  true-born  Englishmen,  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare.  An  iron  foot  was  placed  on  the 
democratical  spirit  which  was  abroad;  but  when  order  was 
restored,  sober  attention  was  given  to  the  grievances  of  which 
the  people  complained. 

In  January,  1820,  death  again  visited  our  palaces.  On 
the  28th  of  Januaiy,  the  duke  of  Kent  expired,  after  a  short 
illness ;  and  eight  days  after,  his  majesty  died,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and,  counting  the  ten  years  of  the 
regency,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  reign.  Over  the  last  nine 
years  of  his  reign,  a  dark  and  mysterious  veil  had  been  drawn. 
In  the  periods  of  the  deepest  national  solicitude,  his  mind  had 
felt  no  interest ;  and  in  ihe  hour  of  the  most  acute  domestic 
feeling  his  eye  had  not  been  wet  with  the  tears  of  affection. 
Reason  and  sight  had  both  departed  from  him :  he  was  not 
allowed  even  to  rejoice  at  the  issue  of  the  momentous  struggle 


in  whi<iti  he  left  his  country  when  his  malady  drove  him  into 
redrement.  But  though  he  could  not  think  of  his  people, 
they  thought  of  him ;  and  when  he  died,  all  felt  that  they  bad 
lost  a  father.  He  was  mourned  over  as  the  '^dear  old 
king/'  and  the  ^*  good  old  king;"  and  he  will  be  venerated  as 
such  as  long  as  the  roll  of  British  history  is  in  existence. 
Few  among  the  English  monarchs  have  left  a  name  so  dear 
to  the  nation  as  George  the  Third. 

GEORGE  IV. 

A.  D.  1820.     George  IV.  had  so  long  governed  the  em- 
pire that  his  acquisition  of  the  crown  effected  no  other  change 
than  that  of  the  title  of  regent  to  king.    At  this  time  he  was 
by  no  means  popular ;  and  the  assumption  of  this  new  dignity 
was  followed  by  perplexities  of  great  magnitude.     Hehfid 
long  repudiated  his  wife,  now  queen  Caroline,  and  she  had 
been  living  in  foreign  lands  as  an  exile.     This  step  had  alien- 
ated the  affections  of  his  subjects  from  him;  and  when  it 
became  known  that  he  was  resolved  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 
hostility  he  had  displayed  towards  his  consort,  their  feelings 
.  became  more  embittered.     Yet  there  were  circumstances 
which  promised  that  his  reign  would  be  glorious  to  the  nation. 
He  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  task  of  governing;  he 
ascended  the  throne  at  a  mature  age ;  and  he  commenced  his 
reign  in  the  midst  of  a  universal  and  profound  peace.     There 
was  now  no  threat  of  foreign  invasion  to  ^'  fright  the  isle 
from  its  propriety;"  and  it  seemed  to  require  but  little  judg- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  to  render  the 
nation  as  contented  within  as  it  was  secure  and  respected 
abroad*     His  first  act  showed  that  he  understood  the  art  of 
ruling.   All  the  officers  of  the  crown  were  retained  in  his  ser- 
vice ;  thereby  giving  a  pledge  to  the  country  that  he  w^s  not 
friendly  to  change.     Before  his  first  council  he  made  a  de- 
claration, that  it  would  ever  be  his  desire  to  promote  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  people,  as  well  as  to  maintain 
unimpaired  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom* 
This  declaration  was  made  public,  and  on  the  31st  of  Janu- 
ary the  king  was  proclaimed,  first  under  the  portico  of  his 
palace,  and  then  at  various  stations  throughout  his  '^  good 
city"  of  London. 

The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.  was  signal- 
ized by  the  discovery  of  a  sanguinary  conspiracy.    The  Six 
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Acts  recently  passed  had  quelled  open  sedition,  but  there  was 
still  an  under-current  of  insubordination  at  work  among  the 
people.  A  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  and  the  irremediable 
3onfusion  of  national  affairs,  by  the  assassination  of  the  whole 
cabinet.  The  chief  leader  of  this  plot  was  Arthur  Thistle- 
wood,  who  had  once  served  as  a  subaltern  in  the  West  Indies. 
Associated  with  him  were  several  desperate  characters ;  the 
principal  of  whom  were  Ings,  a  butcher ;  Davidson,  a  Creole ; 
and  Brunt  and  Tidd,  shoemakers.  The  plot  was  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution  at  a  cabinet-dinner  given  by  lord  Har- 
rowby,  in  Grosvenor-square.  Before  the  day  arrived, 
however,  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  on  the  evening 
when  it  was  to  be  put  into  execution,  as  the  conspirators  were 
assembled  in  a  stable  in  Cato-street,  and  about  to  sally  forth 
on  their  dreadful  mission,  a  strong  body  of  police  and  soldiers 
surrounded  them,  and  called  upon  them  to  surrender.  In 
the  conflict  which  ensued  one  of  the  police,  was  killed ;  but  all 
the  above-mentioned  desperadoes  were  captured,  brought  to 
trial,  and  executed.  Six  others  were  also  taken  with  arms  in 
their  hands ;  five  of  whom  were  transported  for  life,  the  sixth 
received  a  free  pardon,  as  he  appeared  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  designs  of  his  associates. 

As  is  usual  en  ihe  occasion  of  a  new  accession  to  the 
British  throne,  the  old  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a  general 
election  took  place.  The  result  of  the  elections  was  that  op- 
position gained  a  slight  accession  of  strength,  but  the  new 
parliament  appeared  to  take  the  complexion  of  that  by  which 
It  had  been  preceded.  The  session  commenced  on  the  27th 
of  April,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  stormy  one.  On  hearing  of 
the  accession  of  her  husband  to  the  throne,  queen  Caroline 
resolved  to  returu  to  England.  Ministers  endeavoured  to 
prevent  her  taking  such  a  step,  but  her  resolution  was  fixed, 
and  she  reached  toe  British  shores  on  the  6th  of  June.  She 
was  received  by  the  people  with  a  hearty  welcome ;  multi- 
tudes met  her  on  the  beach  at  Dover,  and  her  progress  to 
London  resembled  a  triumphal  procession.  The  return  of 
queen  Caroline  was  followed  by  great  commotions.  The  whole 
Kingdom  was  turned  into  one  great  arena  of  disputation,  in 
which  her  innocence  or  guilt  was  advocated,  according  to  the 
different  views  of  the  people.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  nature  of  the  charges  brought  against  her, 
imd  the  result  was  that  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was 
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brought  into  the  house  of  lords.  This  was  an  act  which, 
according  to  precedents  in  former  ages,  might  pronounce  the 
queen  guilty  of  an  adulterous  intercourse,  degrade  her  from 
her  exalted  station,  and  dissolve  the  marriage  between  her 
and  the  king.  The  bill  passed  a  first,  second,  and  third  read- 
ing ;  but  berore  the  question  was  put,  '^  that  the  bill  do  pass/' 
it  was  abandoned.  Such  a  commotion  was  raised  in  the  king- 
dom  by  this  extraordinary  proceeding,  that  the  peers  shrunk 
from  the  odium  they  would  have  obtained  by  pushing  the 
matter  to  an  extremity.  After  her  acquittal  the  queen  went 
ill  state  to  St.  Paul's,  to  return  public  thanks,  on  which  occa« 
si  on  she  was  surrounded  by  such  multitudes  as  to  make  it 
difficult  for  her  to  pass  along  the  streets  of  the  metropolis. 
The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  general  illumination  and  other 
tokens  of  joy  and  triumph.  But  queen  Caroline  was  soon  des- 
tined to  see  her  popularity  wane.  The  favour  of  the  popidace 
is  ever  fickle  and  uncertain.  What  the  queen  of  England 
was  doing  soon  became  as  indifierent  to  the  people  as  that  of 
the  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  her  final  fate  an 
object  of  curiosity  rather  than  of  interest.  The  whole  proce- 
dure was  highly  injurious  to  the  national  character ;  and  every 
lovef  of  order  and  decency,  whatever  his  rank  or  his  princi- 
ples, rejoiced  when  the  strife  was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  decline  of  the  popularity  of  queen  Caroline  was  clearly 
manifested  on  the  occasion  of  his  majesty's  coronation,  in 
1821.  When  it  was  known  that  such  an  event  was  to  take 
place,  she  preferred  a  claim  to  be  crowned,  like  her  predeces- 
sors :  this  was  not  only  refused,  but  it  was  resolved  that  she 
should  not  even  be  allowed  to  witness  the  ceremony.  It  was 
in  vain  that  she  sought  to  obtain  an  entrance  into  Westminster- 
hall  :  she  on  whom  the  populace,  almost  as  one  man,  had  be- 
fore waited  with  addresses,  assuring  her  of  support  and  com- 
miseration, went  from  door  to  doof  of  the  abbey,  seeking 
admittance ;  and  to  be  at  every  door  rejected  with  contumely 
and  scorn.  This  was  too  much  for  her  proud  spirit.  She 
had  placed  her  last  stake  on  the  hazard  of  a  day ;  and  having 
totally  failed  in  her  object,  sunk  under  the  deepest  humilia- 
tion. But  death  soon  came  to  her  relief.  Soon  afterwards 
she  was  attacked  with  a  fatal  disease,  and  on  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust she  expired.  Before  her  death  she  had  given  directions 
that  her  remains  should  be  interred  in  her  own  country,  and 
that  this  inscription  should  be  engraved  on  her  tomb: — 
*'  Here  lies  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the  injured  queen  of  Eng* 
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land."  Her  funeral  procession  was  attended  witb  a  serions 
riot.  At  her  death  the  favour  of  the  fickle  multitude  re- 
turned ;  and  when  government  gave  orders  that  the  proces- 
sion should  not  pass  through  the  city  of  London,  they  assem- 
bled in  great  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  these 
orders.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  military  endeavoured  to  pat 
them  into  execution:  the  hearse  was  forced  into  the  city, 
where  the  procession  was  joined  by  the  lord-mayor  and  au- 
thorities^ the  shops  being  closed,  and  the  bells  of  the  different 
churches  tolling.  8uch  was  the  fate  of  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick. The  persecution  of  her  after  death  by  the  ministry  was 
loudly  condemned  by  the  people,  with  great  justice :  it  was 
unworthy  of  manhood  to  carry  resentment  beyond  the  grave. 
Even  her  faults  should  then  have  been  forgotten. 

This  year  died  the  "  world  tyrant,"  Napoleon,  in  the  rocky 
island  of  St.  Helena. 

<<  The  fame  of  blood  and  braVery  is  his : 
His  name  hath  havoc  in  its  sound !  and  Time 
Shall  read  it  while  his  ages  roll : — *twill  live 
When  time  and  nature  Are  forgotten  words  1 
For  as  a  noble  fame  can  never  die, 
But  proudly  paaseth  on  from  earth  to  heaven. 
There  to  be  hymn*d  by  angels,  and  to  crown 
With  bright  pre-eminence  the  gifted  mind 
That  won  it  gloriously ;  so  evU  fiime 
A  fiery  torment  to  the  soul  must  be 
For  ever : — let  Ambition  think  of  this ! 
Who  murder  kings,  to  make  her  heroes  gods.** 

R.  MOKTGOMERT* 

No. event  of  importance  occurred  in  1822.  Parliament 
Was  chiefly  occupied  in  debates  on  the  agricultural  distress 
which  prevailed;  on  the  currency;  on  the  expediency  of  re- 
storing the  Roman  Catholic  peers  to  their  seats  in  parliament; 
and  on  parliamentary  reform.  Similar  questions  occupied 
the  session  of  1823 ;  but  none  of  these  were  definitively  set- 
tled. At  this  time  the  country  was  in  a  more  prosperous 
state  than  it  had  been  for  several  years.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, this  revival  of  prosperity  gave  a  dangerous  activity  t(» 
enterprise,  and  generated  a  spirit  of  headlong  speculation, 
which  subsequently  produced  disastrous  consequences.  It 
was  during  this  year  that  the  memorable  era  of  joint-stock 
companies  commenced,  which  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  manv 
families,  hitherto  opulent.  '^They  that  will  be  rich  often  fall 
into  temptation  and  a  snare*'^ 
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This  year  the  king  gave  an  instance  of  royal  munificence^ 
calculated  to  benefit  the  country  to  remote  generations.  His 
father  had  collected  a  valuable  library ;  and  this  was  now 
given  to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  in  trust  for  the 
nation.  The  sum  of  j£40,000  was  voted  by  parliament  for 
the  erection  of  a  separate  building  for  its  reception ;  and  in 
the  following  year  it  was  transferred  to  the  Museum*  The 
gift  is  a  splendid  monument  of  the  good  taste  and  patriotic 
spirit  of  George  IV.,  and  will  redound  to  his  honour  to  the 
latest  ages  of  the  world. 

During  the  session  of  1824  important  steps  were  taken 
towards  a  more  Unrestricted  system  of  trade.  All  the  pro- 
tecting duties  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  were  re- 
pealed; and  enactments  were  passed  tending  to  withdraw 
British  silk  manufacturers  from  the  protection  of  laws  which 
prohibited  the  importation  of  foreign  silks.  The  unequal  re- 
strictions on  the  import  and  export  trade  of  wool  were  also 
removed;  all  which  measures  tended  to  increase  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  England,  and  to  benefit  the  whole  commu- 
nity. It  is  on  her  commerce  that  the  greatness  of  Great 
Britain  is  founded,  and  these  measures  were  the  commence^ 
ment  of  a  system  of  legislation  for  its  extension.  Before  the 
close  of  the  vear  the  British  government  admitted  the  South 
American  colonies,  which  had  long  been  at  war  with  the  mo- 
ther country,  Spain,  into  the  rank  of  independent  powers. 
Treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  were  concluded  with  Mexico, 
Columbia,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  which  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to 
commerce. 

A  war  broke  out  this  year  between  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  the  Bunnese  sovereign :  several  battles  were  fought, 
in  which  the  British  were  uniformly  victorious*  The  war 
continued  in  1825  and  1826,  and  the  British  forces  penetrated, 
after  several  brilliant  victories,  to  the  vicinity  of  Ava,  the 
capital  of  the  Burmese  empire.  The  Burmese  monarch  then 
submitted :  a  treaty  was  entered  iAto  by  which  he  ceded  several 
provinces  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  engaged  to  pay  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  In  this 
war  several  large  armies  of  the  enemy  were  almost  annihi- 
lated, though  the  British  forces  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
5000  men.  The  country  was  almost  desolated  :  the  Burmese 
destroying  everything  in  their  retreat  which  could  afford  sus- 
tenance to  the  invaders. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Canning,  one  of  the  most  able  ministera 
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that  England  ever  produced,  endeavoured  to  introduce  more 
liberal  ideas  into  the  administration  than  it  had  hitherto  eDte^ 
tained.  He  laboured  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly 
of  grain ;  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics ;  and  a  parliamen* 
tary  reform  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  These 
plans,  however,  were  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the  tones. 
A  corn-bill  was  passed  by  the  commons,  but  rejected  by  the 
lords :  a  plan  for  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics  experienced 
a  similar  fate ;  and  his  measure  for  parliamentary  reform  was 
not  even  entertained  by  the  commons.  The  hostility  to  which 
he  was  exposed  had  a  fatal  effect  on  his  x^onstitution :  en- 
feebled by  it  he  fell  a  prey  to  a  disease  from  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  recovered :  he  died  in  August,  1827. 

In  the  same  year  the  duke  of  York,  the  heir  presumptive  of 
the  crown,  expired.  His  royal  highness  had  been  for  some 
time  seriously  ill,  and  his  disease  finally  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  dropsy,  which  resulted  in  death.  His  royal  high- 
ness was  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was  accom- 
panied by  sincere  and  universal  regret,  his  public  and  private 
character  being  such  as  to  excite  one  universal  sentiment  of 
respect  and  esteem.  His  royal  highness  was  succeeded  as 
commander-in-chief  by  the  duke  of  Wellington.  At  his 
death  the  duke  of  Clarence  became  heir-presumptive  to  the 
crown,  and  ministers  embraced  this  opportunity  of  adding 
JE6000  per  annum  to  his  income,  as  well  as  .£3000  as  a  join- 
ture to  his  consort.  This  increase  was  strongly  opposed  by 
several  members,  on  the  ground  that  great  distress  prevailed 
in  the  country;  to  relieve  which  a  royal  letter  had  been  issued 
to  the  bishops,  exhorting  them  to  use  all  their  exertions  in 
promoting  charitable  contributions  for  the  needy  and  dis- 
tressed. 

Canning  was  succeeded  in  the  administration  by  lord 
Goderich :  his  ministry  was  composed  partly  of  tories  and 
partly  of  whigs ;  but  it  did  not  stand  long.  There  was  a 
want  of  union  among  its  members ;  and  where  union  is  wanted, 
no  British  ministry  can  prove  stable.  Early  in  1828  the 
Goderich  administration  was  dissolved,  and  the  duke  of 
Wellington  became  premier.  All  the  friends  of  Canning 
were  removed|  and  the  cabinet  was  composed  wholly  of  tories : 
amone  them  were  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  was  charged 
with  foreign  afBuirs ;  lord  EUenborough,  lord  Bathurst,  lord 
Palroerston,  lord  Lyndhurst,  earl  Dudley,  Mr.  Huskisson, 
and  last  and  greatest  of  all,  Mr.  Peel.     All  these  had  been 
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decidedly  opposed  to  the  measure  of  catholic  emancipation 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  most  of  them  had  elo- 
quently lifted  up  their  voices  against  it ;  now^  however^  their 
sentiments  on  this  subject  underwent  a  complete  change.  In 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  a  certain  part  of  the  nation^  a  bill  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  catholics  was  brought  in  under  their 
auspices,  and  passed  both  houses.  In  April,  1829,  it  was 
sanctioned  by  the  king.  By  this  bill  Roman  Catholics  were 
allowed  to  sit  in  both  houses  of  parliament. 

This  measure  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  people ;  they 
had  gained  one  great  point,  but  they  wanted  yet  another  to 
be  conceded.  A  reform  of  parliament  was  more  decidedly 
demanded  every  day ;  but  on  this  point  the  Wellington  mi- 
nistry was  inexorable.  Several  attempts  were  made  in  the 
years  1829  and  1830  to  amend  the  representation ;  but  everv 
succeeding  attempt  proved  a  failure.  In  the  latter  year  a  bill 
was  brought  in  and  passed  for  repealing  the  duty  on  beer. 
This  measure  was  intended  to  benefit  the  people :  but  it  has 
proved  very  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  lower  orders :  by 
it  the  picture  which  the  poet  Cowper  drew  of  the  evils  of 
public-nouses,  in  his  day,  have  been  increased  a  hundredfold. 
It  is  now  emphatically  true,  that 

^  Pass  where  w6  may,  througli  city  or  through  town, 
ViUage  or  hamlet,  of  this  merry  land, 
Though  lean  and  beggared,  every  twentieth  pace 
Conducts  the  unguarded  nose  to  such  a  whifF 
Of  stale  debauch,  forth  issuing  from  the  sties 
That  law  has  licensed,  as  makes  temperance  reeL'* 

During  the  session  of  1830  business  was  interrupted  by 
the  illness  and  death  of  the  king.  His  majesty's  health  had 
for  a  considerable  time  been  in  a  precarious  state ;  but  the 
first  bulletin  was  not  issued  till  the  15th  of  April.  At  the 
latter  end  of  May  the  disorder  of  his  majesty  gave  rise  to  a 
hope  of  his, recovery ;  but  this  hope  proved  delusive:  his  dis- 
order returned  and  increased ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  2dth 
of  June  death  once  more  visited  the  palace  of  the  kings  of 
England.  The  death  of  George  I V .  excited  a  less  Svely 
sensation  among  the  people  than  commonly  follows  that  of 
English  monarcns.  Although  he  well  understood  the  art  of 
ruhng,  he  was  not  one  of  the  most  popular  monarchs  in  Eng- 
lish Jiistory.  Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  this  was, 
the  circumstance  of  his  standing  in  immediate  contrast  with 
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the  *'  good  old  king,"  his  father.  The  people,  moi*eoTer, 
remembered  his  failings — for  princes  as  well  as  subjects  are 
frail  and  erring  creatures — and  though  they  did  not  rejoice 
at  his  death,  there  were  no  such  signs  of  mourning  exhibited 
as  there  were  at  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  But  if 
George  IV.  had  his  failinp,  he  had  also  his  virtues.  There 
were  some  redeeming  qualities  in  his  character  which  should 
render  his  name  dear  to  the  country.  Thus  he  betrayed  no 
desire  unduly  to  extend  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  or  to 
curtail  the  rights  of  his  subjects  ^  and  he  was  a  munificent 
patron  of  literature  and  the  liberal  arts ;  praise  which  can 
scarcely  be  given  to  any  member  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
who  had  reigned  before  him.  As  regent,  his  name  will  ever 
be  associated  with  the  most  splendid  triumphs  in  the  annals 
of  British  history :  as  king,  his  most  unpopular  act  was  the 
yielding  the  point  of  catholic  emancipation.  This  had 
estranged  the  affections  of  the  great  body  of  his  people  from 
him ;  bat  it  seems  clear  that  in  doing  so  he  conceived  that 
he  was  conferring  a  blessing  on  his  cottutryi  At  the  same 
time  he  yielded  the  point  reluctantly,  and  the  completed  con- 
cession afforded  him  no  gratification. 

WILLIAM  IV. 

A.  D.  1830.  As  soon  as  the  death  of  the  king  was  known 
his  next  brother,  William  Henry,  duke  of  Clarence,  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  title  of  William  IV.  On  his  accession  no 
immediate  change  took  place  in  the  government  All  the 
judges  and  other  great  officers  were  re-appointed  to  the 
places  which  had  become  vacant,  and  his  majesty  signified 
to  the  members  of  the  administration  that  he  wished  to 
retain  their  services.  A  change,  however,  took  place  in  the 
feelings  of  their  indispensible  supporters,  the  whigs,  which, 
added  to  the  national  distress  which  prevailed,  and  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  public  sentiment,  soon  occasioned  not  only 
their  retirement  from  office,  but  the  greatest  change  in  the 
British  constitution  that  had  taken  place  since  the  Revolution 
of  1680. 

The  whigs  had  supported  the  cabinet  out  of  gratitude  for 
their  concession  of  catholic  emancipation.  They  seem  to 
have  expected  that  as  they  had  concede  this  point,  they  would 
also  yield  to  the  cry  for  parliamentary  reform.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  disappointed.   The  duke  of  Wellington  boldly 
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airerredy  in  the  house  of  lords,  that,  in  his  opinion,  parlia- 
mentary reform  neither  ought  to  be  conceded,  nor  was  required 
by  the  thinking  and  respectable  portion  of  the  people.  From 
that  hour  a  determined  opposition  to  the  duke's  government 
commenced,  and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  he  could  not 
long  retain  his  power. 

Circumstances,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  favoured  the 
Tiews  of  the  opposition.  In  France,  this  year,  a  great  revo- 
lution took  place.  A  royal  ordinance  had  been  recently  pub- 
lished, abolishing  the  liberty  of  the  press;  cancelling  the 
existing  system  of  representation;  and  fashioning  for  the 
kingdom  a  new  system  of  election,  which  would  produce  a 
chamber  of  deputies  more  subservient  to  the  royal  will.  All 
Paris  rose  in  arms  against  these  decrees,  and  Charles  X.  and 
his  descendants  were  excluded  by  the  deputies  from  the 
throne :  the  French  crown  was  presented  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  readily  "  took  the  oath  to  the  charter  and  the 
elorious  revolution."  These  events  were  hailed  in  England 
by  the  whigs  with  applause,  as  the  dawliing  of  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  man.  At  this  time  there  was  a  general  election, 
consequent  upon  the  demise  of  the  late  king,  and  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  these  events  acted  in  the  elections  very 
unfavourably  to  ministers.  The  question  of  parliamentary 
reform  now  assumed  a  more  prominent  and  remarkable  shape 
than  it  had  hitherto  done.  The  force  of  example  was  added 
to  the  existing  motives  for  change ;  and  the  notion  of  trans- 
ferring the  privileges  of  this  or  that  corrupt  borough  to  an 
unrepresented  populous  town  was  discarded.  A  radical 
change  in  the  representation  was  loudly  and  boldly  demanded. 
Meetings,  petitions,  and  addresses  were  got  up  on  every  hand 
in  order  to  bring  about  such  a  change,  and  threats  were  even 
uttered  that  a  refusal  would  lead  to  a  general  convulsion,  in 
which  the  privileged  orders  might  possibly  be  compelled  to 
yield  more  than  was  required.  Disturbances  took  place 
throughout  the  country.  Incendiaries  lit  up  conflairrations 
night  after  night,  in  which  much  property  was  consumed ; 
and  bands  of  men,  still  more  daring  than  the  incendiary,  at- 
tacked machinery  of  all  kinds,  especially  agricultural,  the  use 
of  which  became  so  unpopular  that  insurance-offices  refused 
a  policy  to  those  who  kept  them  on  their  premises.  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  put  down  these  outrages  by  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law.  The  military  force  was  increased  in  the  disturbed 
counties,  and  a  proclamation  wa»  issued,  offering  rewards  for 
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the  conTictioii  of  incendiaries.  But  this  only  increased  the 
evil:  some  were  captured^  but  outrage  and  violence  still 
continued. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that,  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  first  parliament  of  king  William  met  for  the  des- 
patch of  business.  Notices  were  early  given  in  the  session, 
that  a  change  in  the  representation  would  be  demanded,  which 
ministers  declared  their  intention  to  oppose.  The  embarrass- 
ment of  ministers  was  greatly  increased  by  a  domestic  occur- 
rence. Some  time  before  the  meeting  of  parliament  the  king 
and  queen  had  promised  to  honour  the  lord-mayor's  feast,  at 
Guildhall,  with  their  presence.  Great  preparations  were 
made  by  the  citizens  on  the  approach  of  the  festival ;  but  two 
days  before  it  was  to  take  place,  the  lord-mayor  received  a 
note  from  the  home-secretary,  stating  that  his  majesty  had  re- 
solved, by  the  persuasion  of  his  ministry,  to  postpone  his 
visit  to  a  future  opportunity.  The  reason  given  was,  that 
from  information  recently  received,  there  was  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that,  notwithstanding  the  devoted  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion home  to  his  majesty  by  the  citizens  of  London,  advantage 
would  be  taken  of"^  the  occasion  to  create  tumult  and  confu- 
sion, and  thereby  to  endanger  the  lives  and  properties  of  his 
majes^'s  subjects.  This  announcement  filled  the  metropolis 
with  alarm.  It  was  conceived  that  some  atrocious  conspiracy 
had  been  brought  to  light :  that  the  crisis  of  the  constitution 
and  the  country  had  arrived.  The  funds  fell  three  per  cent. ; 
and  in  the  country  it  was  generally  expected  that  the  next  mail 
would  bring  intelligence  that  London  was  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection. All,  however,  remained  calm:  the  circumstance 
which  led  to  the  decision  of  his  majesty  was  simply  that  the 
duke  of  Wellington  had  been  warned  by  the  lord-mayor  elect 
to  come  guarded  to  the  festival,  as  information  had  been  re- 
ceived by  him  that  a  set  of  desperadoes  intended  to  attack  his 
grace's  person  on  his  approach  to  the  hall.  Such  was  the 
explanation  given  in  parliament,  when  ministers  were  called 
upon  to  explain  the  grounds  upon  which  they  had  acted. 
But  this  was  not  deemed  sufficient  reason  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  king's  visit  to  Guildhall.  Ministers  had  been  unpo- 
pular before;  and  their  unpopularity  was  increased  a  hundred- 
fold by  this  circumstance.  It  was  obvious  that  the  duke's 
administration  had  received  a  shock  from  which  it  could  not 
recover.  Opposition  made  a  final  and  successful  attack  upon 
it  on  the  15th  of  November.    On  that  dav  the  chancellor  of 
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the  exchequer  stated  to  the  house  his  arrangements  for  the 
civil  list,  which  he  proposed  to  raise  to  the  annual  sum  of 
^£970,000.  This  was  opposed  as  extravag:ant ;  and  a  motion 
was  carried  s^inst  ministers,  by  which  a  select  committee  was 
to  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  estimates  and 
accounts,  presented  by  command  of  his  majesty,  regarding 
the  civil  list.  This  was  fatal  to  the  Wellington'  administra- 
tion :  on  the  following  day  it  was  announced  in  both  houses 
that  ministers  had  resigned,  and  that  they  continued  to  hold 
office  only  till  successors  should  be  appointed. 

The  task  of  forming  a  new  administration  was  committed 
by  his  majesty  to  earl  Grey,  The  new  ministry  was  formed 
in  about  a  week;  and  it  consisted  of  whigs,  and  of  those  who 
had  been  formerly  adherents  of  the  deceased  premier  Canning. 
The  duke  of  Richmond  was  the  only  leading  member  of  the 
old  tory  party  who  entered  the  new  cabinet,  and  he  became 
postmaster-general.  The  other  members  of  the  government 
were  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  lords  Althorpe,  Holland,  Pal- 
merston,  Goderich,  Auckland,  and  Lansdowne ;  the  honour- 
able Agar  Ellis ;  sir  Edward  Paget  and  sir  Robert  Spencer ; 
and  Messrs.  Denman,  Howe,  Thompson,  EUice,  Rice,  Grant, 
and  Wynne.  Mr.  Brougham,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  opposition  to  the  Wellington  ministry^  was  created 
a  peer,  and  became  lord-chancellor. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  the  speech  from  the  throne 
had  recommended  a  regency  bill.  This  was  under  consider- 
ation when  the  fate  of  the  late  cabit^et  was  sealed ;  and  the 
first  act  of  the  new  ministry  was  to  pass  such  a  measure. 
The  till  provided  that  in  the  event  of  a  posthumous  child  of 
the  present  queen,  her  majesty  should  be  guardian  and  regent 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  if  such  an  event  did  not  occur,  tnen 
the  duchess  of  Kent  was  to  be  guardian  and  regent,  during 
the  minority  of  her  daughter,  the  princess  Victoria,  the  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

The  new  ministry  stood  pledged  to  apply  themselves  forth- 
with to  what  was  termed  the  relorm  of  parliament :  that  is,  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  the  democratical  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion. This  great  measure  was  introduced  by  lord  John  Rus- 
sell, on  the  1st  of  March,  1831.  His  lordship  was  not  a 
cabinet  minister,  but  the  measure  was  entrusted  to  him  in 
consideration  of  his  constant  and  strenuous  exertions  in  this 
cause.  Extravagant  demands  had  been  made  by  the  people ; 
involving  not  only  the  shortening  of  the  duration  of  parlia- 
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mentSy  the  extension  and  the  equalization  of  the  franchise 
and  vote  byballoty  but  a  reform  of  property  as  well  as  of  re- 
presentation ;  all  the  possessions  of  the  church  were  recom- 
mended to  be  seized  and  appropriated  *'to  the  necessities 
of  the  state."  Ministers  wisely  paid  no  attention  to  these 
extravagant  demands ;  but  they  produced  a  measure  which 
involved  a  very  extensive  chanee  in  the  representation.  Old 
boroughs  were  to  be  disfrandiisedy  and  new  ones  created. 
The  genera]  result  of  the  measure  went  to  create  a  new  con- 
stituency of  about  500.000  persons :  the  increase  in  counties 
being  about  100,000;  in  towns  already  represented  about 
110,000 ;  in  new  boroughs,  50^000;  in  Scotland,  60,000,  and 
in  Ireland,  40,000.  The  debate  on  this  great  change  in  the 
representation  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  session.  By 
some  it  was  opposea  as  too  sweeping  in  its  nature ;  by  others, 
as  not  sufficiently  extensive.  On  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
England  and  Wales,  an  amendment  was  moved,  that  it  should 
be  read  that  day  six  months.  This  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
one  only,  which  was  in  substance  a  defeat  of  ministers,  al- 
though it  was  celebrated  by  the  mob  as  a  victory  by  illumi- 
nations. Subsequently  a  bill  for  am^iding  the  representation 
of  Ireland  was  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  time.  The  house 
then  went  into  committee  on  the  clauses  of  the  first  bill ;  and 
it  met  with  such  opposition,  that  it  became  evident  it  could 
not  be  carried  in  the  present  parliament.  Ministers  now  re- 
commended a  dissolution ;  and  parliament  was  prorogued  on 
the  10th  of  May  for  that  purpose.  On  the  next  day  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  announcing  its  dissolution,  and  directing 
a  new  election,  the  writs  of  which  were  made  returnable  on  the 
14th  of  June. 

The  declared  intention  of  the  dissolution  was  to  obtain  fi^m 
the  people  a  house  of  commons  pledged  to  support  the  reform 
bill.  This  was  the  only  test  by  which  candidates  were  tried. 
They  were  called  upon  to  support  ^'  the  bill,  the  whole  bill, 
and  nothing  but  the  bill"  wnich  ministers  had  proposed. 
Every  means  were  tried  to  gain  a  majority  in  its  favour. 
Candidates  were  even  told  by  the  electors^  that  they  would 
Lot  vote  for  them  unless  they  promised  to  support  it,  because 
if  they  did  they  would  vote  against  the  king !  The  official 
influence  of  the  ministry  was  put  forth  unsparingly  and  un- 
blushingly.  In  some  cases,  as  at  Dublin,  it  was  so  used  that 
the  members  returned  were  declared  not  duly  elected.     The 
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excitement  which  everywhere  prevailed  had  scarcely  an  ez« 
ample  in  history.  The  people  had  been  taught  to  believe  that 
a  reform  of  parliament  would  prove  a  panacea  for  all  their 
grievances,  and  a  cure  for  all  their  su^ings ;  and  therefore 
they  exhibited  the  greatest  anxiety  to  return  members  who 
would  assist  in  bringing  that  reform  into  existence.  I{ence 
those  who  were  known  to  be  adverse  to  reform  were  every- 
where exposed  to  the  most  lawless  violence  wherever  they 
dared  to  show  themselves  on  the  hustings.  They  were  de- 
nounced as  the  oppressora  of  the  people,  and  the  opponents  of 
the  king.  In  some  instances  the  lite  as  well  as  the  property 
of  men  were  sacrificed;  and  in  Scotland,  especially,  the 
elections  were  controlled  by  the  violence  of  riotous  mobs. 
The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  the  elections  generally  termi- 
nated in  favour  of  the  reforming  candidates.  Out  of  the 
eighty-two  members  for  the  counties  of  England,  all  but 
twelve  returned  stood  pledged  to  support  the  bill.  In  a  word, 
ministers  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  house  of  commons  fashioned 
after  their  own  mind :  the  success  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  that 
house  was  certain. 

The  new  parliament  met  on  the  14th  of  June.  The  speech 
recommended  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  great  question 
at  issue  on  an  early  day.  Ministers  lost  no  time  in  bringing 
it  forward.  It  was  introduced  on  the  24th  of  June,  by  lord 
John  Russell,  and  it  passed  the  commons  in  all  its  stages 
triumphantly.  But  it  had  yet  to  be  seen  whether  the  lords 
would  have  the  boldness  to  reject  it.  All  the  means  in  their 
power  were  used  by  the  reformers  to  intimidate  the  peers  into 
submission.  Political  unions  got  up  addresses  and  petitions ; 
and  meetings  were  convened  to  warn  them  of  the  consequences 
of  rejecting  the  bill,  and  to  inform  them  how  deeply  the 
security  of  commercial  as  well  as  of  all  other  property  was  in- 
volved in  passing  it  unmutilated  and  without  delay.  Still  the 
peers  resolved  to  oppose  a  proud  front  to  any  innovations  in 
the  constitution*  The  bill  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  lords, 
and  was  directed  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  the  3rd  of  Oc- 
tober. In  moving  the  second  reading,  earl  Grey  lifted  up 
his  warning  voice  against  its  rejection.  Their  lurdships,  he 
said,  must  adopt  this  bill,  or  they  would  have  in  its  stead 
something  stronger  and  more  extensive.  The  measure  was 
brought  forward  at  the  recommendation  of  the  crown,  and 
had  been  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  other 
house :  were  they  then,  he  asked,  prepared  to  reject  it,  and 
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that  on  its  second  reading?  They  were :  after  many  pows-- 
ful  speeches  for  and  against  the  measorey  the  second  reading 
was  negatived. 

The  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill  created  a  great  sensadon 
throughout  the  country.  Meetings  were  held  in  every  part, 
and  riots  became  the  order  of  the  day.  In  London  the  man- 
sions of  the  duke  of  Wellin^n  and  others  were  attacked, 
and  were  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  timely  aid  of 
the  police ;  and  similar  scenes  took  place  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Bristol  especially  was  the  scene  of  gross  ou^ 
rages.  The  episcopal  palace,  the  mansion-house,  the  excise- 
office,  with  a  great  part  of  Queen-square,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  flames.  Many  warehouses,  likewise,  shared  in  the  con- 
flagration ;  aiid  the  disorders  were  only  quelled  by  the  power 
of  the  military.  About  one  hundred  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  about  two  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  A  royal  pro- 
clamation was  issued  in  November,  exhorting  all  classes  to 
unite  in  suppressing  tumults;  but  as  winter  advanced,  the 
alarm  of  the  executive  government  increased,  and  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  Test  the  peace  of  the  country  should 
be  endangered  by  the  formidable  associations  which  every- 
where existed.  Nor  was  it  in  England  alone  that  danger 
was  apprehended :  in  Ireland  there  was  a  loud  cry  raised 
for  the  repeal  of  the  union,  and  in  several  counties  the  most 
wanton  outrages  were  committed.  All  law  was  there  traoi- 
pled  under  foot :  blood  stained  the  land,  and  cried  aloud  for 
vengeance. 

In  September,  before  the  lords  rejected  the  Reform  Bill, 
the  coronation  of  William  IV.  took  place.  This  ceremony 
was  shorn  of  the  grotesque  pageantry  of  chivalric  times,  and 
was  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  abbey.  On  this  occasion 
his  majesty  was  saluted  with  heartv  cheers  from  the  multi- 
tude, such  as  greeted  his  father  in  tne  most  popular  period  of 
his  reign.  In  conformity  with  precedents,  the  coronation  was 
distinguished  by  the  grant  of  new  honours.  Three  mar- 
quises, four  earls,  and  fifteen  barons  were  created ;  and  this 
increase  of  the  peerage  was  afterwards  extended :  twenty-eight 
more  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  baronets  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  the  Reform 
Bill. 

In  the  midst  of  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  God 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  people.  The  confusion  which  pre- 
vailed was  increased  by  the  cholera-morbus.    This  frightful 
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malady  first  appeared  on  the  bank  of  the  OaneeB,  in  1817 ; 
and  since  that  period  it  had  been  slowly  but  sare^  making  its 
way  towards  England.  It  had  extended  eastward  along  the 
Asiatic  continent,  and  through  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  China  and  to  Timor:  and  westward,  Bombay,  Per- 
sia, Asiatic  Turkey,  Russia,.  Prussia,  and  Austria,  all  expe- 
rienced the  dreadml  vbitation.  Precautions  had  been  taken 
in  England,  by  enforcing  quarantine  regulations,  to  preserve 
the  country  from  the  malady,  but  they  were  fruidess.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year  it  found  its  way  to  Sunderland,  and  from 
thence  to  the  metrobolis,  and  to  almost  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire. Concerning  the  disease  there  was  a  great  contrariety  of 
opinion  among  the  medical  profession.  The  main  points  on 
which  they  differed  were,  as  to  whether  the  disease  was  con- 
tagious or  not;  whether  it  was  imported  or  indigenous;  and 
whether  it  partook  of  the  properties  of  the  plague,  or  was  to 
be  regarded  as  a  transient  scourge.  Whatever  it  was,  it  proved 
fatal  to  hundreds :  one  out  of  every  three  attacked  by  it  fell 
a  victim  to  its  ravages ;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  instru- 
ment of  punishment  to  a  guilty  nation. 

"God  proclaims 
His  hot  displeasure  against  goilty  men 
That  live  an  atheist  liSfe ;  involyes  the  heaven 
In  tempests ;  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds, 
And  gives  them  all  thdr  fiiry;  hids  a  plague 
Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin 
And  putrefy  the  breath  of  blooming  health. 
He  calls  for  famine^  and  the  meagre  fiend 
Blows  mildew  from  between  his  shrivelled  lips, 
And  taints  the  golden  ear.     He  springs  his  mines 
And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast.** 

The  British  parliament  re-assembled  in  December.  In 
this  session  the  advocates  of  parliamentary  reform  were  again 
defeated.  A  new  bill,  similar  in  principles  to  that  which  nad 
been  rejected,  was  brought  in  before  the  Christmas  holidays, 
and  though  it  passed  the  commons,  and  was  read  a  second  time 
in  the  lords  on  the  7th  of  May,  1832,  it  was  finally  rejected. 
On  this  defeat  of  ministers  they  resigned,  and  a  great  com* 
motion  followed  in  the  country.  The  annals  of  England,  in- 
deed, do  not  present  a  more  alarmins  period  than  the  interval 
between  the  9th  and  16th  of  May,  during  which  negotiations 
were  pending  for  a  new  administration.  Loud  outcries  were 
raised  against  the  house  of  lords;  and  the  qaeen  herself  was 
charged  with  being  hostile,  to  the  biU,  and  therefore,  to  the 
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wishes  of  the  people.    Addresses  were  voted  to  the  king  by 
political  asBembliesy  praying  him  to  create  as  many  peers  as 
might  be  necessaiy  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  bill ;  others 
were  presented  to  the  conunons,  praying  them  to  stop  the 
supfdies;  and  threats  were  held  oat  that,  unless  measures 
were  taken  in  accordance  with  their  adTioe,  tumult,  anarchy, 
and  ooninsion  would  overspread  the  land,  and  would  cease 
only  with  the  extinction  of  the  priyileged  orders.    At  some 
of  the  meetings  language  was  used  daring  any  administration 
to  assume  the  reins  of  govemment  wiuKout  nnd^'taking  to 
cany  the  whole  bill.    The  king  found  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  ibnning  an  administration.    Xord  Lyndhurst  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  constructing  a  new. cabinet;  but  all  his 
efforts  failed.    At  length  the  king  had  again  recourse  to  earl 
Grey :  his  administration  was  resumed ;  and  then,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  further  creation  of  peers,  and  the  mischiefi 
which  threatened  the  country,  many  peers,  abandoning  for  a 
time  their  rights  and  duties  as  legislators,  absented  themselTes 
from  parliament,  and  the  Reform  Bill  for  England  and  Wales, 
on  the  4th  of  June,  was  passed.    Three  days  after  it  received 
the  royal  assent,  by  commission.    It  was  followed  by  similar 
hiUs  ror  Ireland  and  Scotland.    Thus  the  storm  which  had 
long  agitated  the  country  was  hushed  to  peace.    By  its  op- 
ponents the  measure  of  reform  was  looked  upon  as  the  har- 
ou^er  of  ruin  to  the  country.    *'  Reform,"  said  one  of  them, 
has  triumphed:  the  barriers  of  the  constitution  are  broken 
down :  the  waters  of  destruction  have  burst  the  gates  of  the 
temple,  and  the  tempest  b^nns  to  howl.    Who  can  say 
where  its  course  shall  stop  ?  Who  can  stay  its  speed  ?  "    Bat 
if  ruin  was  the  natural  consequence  of  this  measure,  an  ovei^ 
niling  Providence  has  avoted  the  calamity.    That  which 
was  k>oked  upon  as  the  undermining  of  the  constitution  has 
been  oveimled  for  its  stability :  that  which  was  deemed  a 
GUise  has  proved  a  blessing.    Thus  short-sighted  is  man. 

The  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  followed  by  a  general 
election*  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  result  of  the 
electioiis  was  genmlly  in  fiivour  of  the  ministerial  candidates, 
or  thcwe  who  professed  the  same  general  views,  and  declared 
Ihetr  adherence  to  a  reforming  ministry.  The  first  session  of 
the  newparliament  wasopened  by  the  kin^  in  person,  on  the 
Ml  of  I^toiaiT,  1833.  During  this  session  die  charters  of 
^  Bank  of  Eimand  and  Ireland  expired.  The  former  was 
renewed;  bat  ^niile  the  political  govenmient  of  our  vast 
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territories  in  Hindostan  were  again  vested  in  the  East  India 
Company,  the  trade  of  India  and  China  was  thrown  open  to 
British  enterprise.  This  session  is  farther  rendered  memo- 
rable by  the  passing  of  an  act  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slaverj 
in-the  West  Indies^  a  measure  which,  for  a  long  series  of 
yearsy  had  been  advocated  by  the  humane  Wilberforce  and 
other  Christian  philanthropists.  In  former  sessions  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  from  Africa  had  been  prohibited,  and 
measures  had  been  adopted  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave  population ;  but  up  to  this  year  they  still 
wore  their  chains.  By  the  first  Reform  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land, however,  their  shackles  were  completely  broken.  The 
sum  of  j£20,000,000  was  granted  to  the  proprietors  by  way 
of  compensation,  and  the  slaves  were  placed  in  a  state  of  ap- 
prenticeship, which  has  since  expired  and  invested  them  with 
complete  liberty.  Thus  the, dark  spot  of  slavery  was  wiped 
out  of  the  British  annals.  We  had  no  slaves  at  home,  and 
now  it  was  nobly  resolved  that  we  should  have  none  abroad ; 
that  wherever  Britain's  power  was  felt,  mankind  should  like* 
wise  feel  her  mercy. 

^  She  started  from  her  trance,  and  round  the  shore 
Beheld  her  supplicating  sons  once  more 
Pleading  the  suit  so  long,  so  vainly  tried. 
Renewed,  resisted,  promised,  pledged,  denied ; 
The  negro's  claim  to  all  his  Maker  gave, 
And  all  the  tyrant  ravished  from  the  slave. 
Her  yielding  heart  confessed  the  righteous  daiiu ; 
Sorrow  had  softened  it,  and  love  o'ercame ; 
Shame  flush'd  her  nohle  chedc,  her  bosom  burned, 
To  helpless,  hopdeas  Africa  she  turned : 
She  saw  her  sister  in  the  mourner's  face, 
And  rushed  with  tears  into  her  dark  embrace : 
'  All  hail ! '  exclaimed  the  empress  of  the  sea, 
*  Thy  chains  are  broken:  Africa,  be  free ! » " 

Ifeland  was  at  this  time  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Famine, 
disease,  and  crime  devastated  the  whole  country.  In  one 
province  alone  there  had  been  one  hundred  and  ninety-six 
murders  and  attempts  at  murder  in  one  year,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four  burnings,  and  nearly  two  thousand  burglaries 
and  attacks  on  houses.  These  crimes  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  results  of  the  reckless  system  of  agitation  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  ill-fated  country.  The  subject  was  brought 
before  parliament,  and  in  connexion  with  a  measure  investmg 
the  executive  with  extraordinary  powers  for  the  suppression 
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jf  diitiirbtiioey  thence  called  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  Yarioas 
biUs  were  intatidQoed  for  the  amelioration  of  the  grievances  of 
lielaiid.  One  of  these  had  for  its  object  the  reform  of  the 
Irish  Protestant  chorch,  one  of  the  provisions  of  which  in- 
▼olTed  the  appropriation  of  Irish  tithes,  afler  due  provision 
lor  the  Protestant  clerey,  to  general  purposes  of  edacation. 
This  clanse  was  stron^ty  oppc»ed  by  the  tories,  and  was  made 
the  pietert  for  the  rejection  of  the  bill  by  the  house  of  lords. 
Ireland  was  then,  as  it  had  been  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and 
as  it  still  oontinaes  to  be,  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the 
British  ministry  has  to  encoonter. 

The  measures  adopted  to  repress  the  outrages  in  Ireland 
were  found  to  be  inoperative.  Crime  still  abounded ;  and  in 
the  session  of  1834  uie  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  which  was  to  have 
expired  in  August,  was  renewed,  and  rendered  more  stringent 
Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  went  to  prevent  those  meet- 
ings which  enabled  agitators  to  work  on  the  ignorance  and 
passions  of  the  misguided  niultitude;  but  before  this  bill  was 
passed  the  administration  of  earl  Grey  was  dissolved.  The 
great  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Ireland  was  the  notorious 
O'Connell,  who,  as  soon  as  the  bill  for  Catholic  emancipation 
was  passed,  raised  a  loud  cry  for  the  repeal  of  the  union.  He 
had  the  temerity  to  make  a  motion  to  that  effect  in  parlia- 
ment, which  was  strenuously  opposed  by  government  and 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  house.  The  daring  character 
of  O'Connell  was  well  known ;  but  instead  of  meeting  him 
with  bold  defiance,  Mr.  Littleton,  the  Irish  secretary,  com- 
mitted the  fetal  error  of  secretly  negotiating  with  him,  soothing, 
and  even  intrusting  him  with  the  views  and  determinations  of 
the  cabinet.  This  involved  the  fate  of  the  whole  cabinet 
O'Connell  was  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the  renewed 
Coercion  Act ;  and  though  he  secretly  promised  ministers  to 
aid  them  in  their  design,  he  openly  declaimed  against  them 
for  endeavouring  to  annihilate  tne  constitutional  rights  of^his 
oountry.  Mr.  Littleton's  indiscretion  finally  led  to  his  own 
resignation,  and  that  of  lord  Althorp  and  earl  Grey ;  lord 
MeUxmme  then  became  premier;  all  the  other  members  of 
the  cabinet  retained  office. 

One  act  was  carried  by  the  Melbourne  administration 
which  has  proved  of  great  importance  to  all  classes  of  the 
community*  This  act  had  for  its  object  the  entire  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  poor-laws ;  a  measure  which  had  long  been  re- 
quired.  Great  difference  of  opinion  exists^  even  at  the  present 
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day,  regarding  its  merits;  bat  it  is  clear  that  if  evils  are  at- 
tached to  it,  they  are  outweighed  by  the  advantages  derived 
therefrom  by  society  at  lai^.  It  has  not  only  relieved  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  lands  from  heavy  burdens,  but  it  has 
raised  the  moral  character  of  the  English  peasantry.  Under 
the  old  poor-laws  they  unblushingly  sought  the  pittance  of 
charity ;  but  now  they  are  mainly  solicitous  to  subsist  by 
their  own  honest  industry. 

The  rule  of  the  Melbourne  administration,  however,  was 

brief.     Before  the  prorogation  of  parliament  its  weakness  and 

vacillation  had  been  apparent :  the  want  of  intrinsic  power, 

indeed,  had  rendered  them  dependent  on  O'Connell  and  his 

faction.     But  while  the  Irish  agitators  supported  them,  they 

expressed  the  utmost  contempt  for  them;  tnus  bringing  their 

government  still  further  into  disrepute.     At  the  same  time 

the  most  inveterate  hostility  was  evinced  to  them  by  the 

public  press,  which  denounced  their  incapacity  to  carry  on 

government  on  any  fixed  principles.    Certain  of  its  members, 

also,  gave  high  offence  to  the  kins;  and  he  availed  himself  of 

an  opportunity,  afibrded  him  by  ue  death  of  earl  Spencer,  to 

dismiss  the  whole  ministry  from  his  service.    The  task  of 

forming  a  new  cabinet  was  committed  to  sir  Robert  Peel, 

who  now  became  premier,  and  the  new  ministry  was  formed 

towards  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  change  in  the  administration  was  followed  in  1835  by 
a  general  election.  In  England  the  new  government  ob- 
tained a  majority  in  the  elections ;  but  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land public  opinion  was  decidedly  expressed  against  them. 
When  parliament  assembled,  they  were  left  in  a  minority  in 
the  very  first  subject  of  discussion,  that  of  the  choice  of  a 
speaker.  This  defeat  was  brought  about  by  the  union  of  O'Con- 
nell with  the  whigs ;  but  as  it  was  hoped  that  this  union  would 
not  prove  lasting,  ministers  still  retained  office.  Upon  several 
subsequent  divisions,  however,  they  were  equally  unsucoessfiil; 
and  on  being  defeated  in  a  measure  concerning  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  surplus  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  church,  sir 
Robert  Peel  resigned.  The  whole  of  the  Melbourne  cabinet, 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  Brougham^  were  now  recalled ; 
and  during  this  session  they  succeeded  in  passing  bills  for  the 
reform  of  the  English  corporations,  and  for  the  solemnization 
of  the  marriages  of  dissenters  in  their  own  chapels.  These 
measures  were  followed  in  the  session  of  1836  by  laws  for  the 
better  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  for  the 
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commutation  of  Englieh  tithes ;  and  the  nearer  equalization 
of  episcopal  sees.  Upon  Irish  questions,  howeTer,  the  house 
of  lords  was  still  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  cabinet  and  the 
majoritj  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  lords  reiused  to  pass 
an  Irish  tithe  bill  with  the  appropriation-clause^  and  the  com- 
mons refused  to  accept  the  measure  without  i^  so  that  there 
was  once  more  a  collision  between  the  two  houses. 

At  this  time  the  afiuirs  of  the  Canadas  forced  themselTes 
on  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  The  house  of  assembly 
in  Lower  Canada  had  recently  carried  its  opposition  to  the 
mother-country  to  the  extent  of  refusing  the  supplies.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  the  di£terences  tiurough  the 
intervention  of  commissioners ;  and  this  failing,  in  18§7y  the 
two  branches  of  the  British  legislature  agreed  to  oppose  by 
force  the  refractory  spirit  displayed  by  the  colonists.  Subse- 
quently lord  Durham  was  appointed  lord-high-commissioner 
of  the  Canadas,  with  the  most  comprehensive  powers  for  the 
suppression  of  revolt,  the  amelioration  of  grievances,  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  institutions  of  that  country. 

Ever  since  his  accession  to  the  throne  the  king's  health  in 

general  had  been  good.  In  the  course  of  the  present  spring, 
owever,  symptoms  of  decline  began  to  exhibit  themselves; 
and  they  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  June  they  foretokened 
dissolution.  His  last  days  were  spent  in  preparing  for  eter- 
nity. Nothing  seemed  to  give  him  greater  pleasure  than  the 
presence  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  whose  hands 
ne  devoutiv  received  the  sacrament.  This  was  on  Sunday, 
the  I8th  of  June ;  and  on  the  following  day  he  breathed  his 
last.  His  majesty  expired  without  a  struggle,  and  without 
a  groan,  his  affectionate  consort  still  holding  his  hands,  un- 
wflling  to  believe  the  reality  of  his  spirit's  departure.  ''  Thus 
died,  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age,  in  firm  reliance  on  the 
merits  of  his  Redeemer,  king  William  IV. :  a  just  and  up- 
right king,  a  forgiving  enemy,  a  sincere  friend,  and  a  most 
gracious  and  indulgent  master."  Few  monarchs  of  England 
ever  possessed  the  love  of  his  subjects  in  a  greater  degree  than 
Wilham  IV.  There  was  but  one  opinion  in  the  country  of  his 
character;  and  that  was  expressive  of  his  kindness  and  amia- 
bility. He  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  personal  enemy 
throughout  his  dominions,  although  he  had  sanctioned  mea- 
sures to  which  a  lar?e  section  of  the  communis  were  opposed. 
AUfelt  that  what  hedid  was  done  in  the  belief  that  it  was  fortiie 
goodofthecountryi  whose  interests  were  ever  dear  to  his  heart« 
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A.  D.  1837.  Albxandrina  Victoria, who  now  succeeded 
to  the  British  throne,  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  duke  of  Kent  | 
and  at  the  period  of  assuming  the  regal  dignity,  was  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Her  accession  to  the  throne  was  hailed  with 
more  than  ordinary  enthusiasm.  All  parties  in  the  state  vied 
ivith  each  other  in  testifying  their  anectionate'allegiance  to 
the  youthful  sovereign.  One  effect  of  the  descent  of  the 
crown  to  a  female,  was  the  separation  from  it  of  Hanover,  after 
a  union  of  more  than  a  century.  This  abscission  of  territory, 
however,  scarcely  called  forth  an  expression  of  regret :  a  proof 
of  the  little  value  attached  in  this  country  to  foreign  do- 
minion as  a  source  of  wealth  and  strength.  The  queen's 
uncle,  Ernest,  became  king  of  Hanover. 

The  formal  business  of  parliament  was  completed  with  all 
possible  dispatch,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  the  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved.  At  this  time  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  perfect  tranquillity.  The  popularity  of  the  ministers  had 
heen  declining,  but  the  demise  of  the  king  promised  an  in- 
creased stj^bility  to  their  power.  Queen  Victoria  was  be- 
lieved to  nave  been  educated  by  her  mother  in  principles 
favourable  to  their  rule;  and  her  countenance  and  support  was 
expected,  not  only  to  give  security  but  popularity  to  their 
government  Nor  did  they  fail  to  turn  the  event  to  good 
account.  In  the  new  elections  it  was  proclaimed  that  the 
young  queen  entered  warmly  into  their  views,  and  espoused 
their  political  creed  without  reservation.  Ministerial  candi- 
dates traversed  the  country,  *'  placarded  with  her  majesty's 
name,  inviting  the  electors  to  exhibit  their  loyalty  by  sup- 
porting her  mmisters."  This  appeal  to  the  people,  however, 
failed  in  its  object,  for  after  a  keen  trial  of  stren^h  between 
rival  political  parties,  their  triumphs  were  nearly  oalanced. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  great  corporation  of  the  city* 
of  London  distinguished  itself  by  a  striking  demonstration  of 
its  loyalty  to  the  crown,  in  a  magnificent  entertainment  which 
was  given  to  the  que^,  in  Guildhall,  on  the  9th  of  November. 
On  this  occasion  the  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed :  along 
the  entire  route,  in  going  to  and  from  the  city,  she  was  greeted 
with  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  in  the  evening  a  brilliant  illumi- 
nation appeared  along  the  whole  line  of  her  passage.  Nothing 
was  wanted  to  give  the  utmost  possible  splendour  to  the  event. 
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The  qaeen  opened  the  new  parliament  on  the  90th  of  No- 
Tember.  Before  the  Christmas  holidays,  news  arriTed  of  a 
revolt  in  Canada.  This  was  the  first  subject  broaght  onder 
notice  after  the  recess,  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1838 :  a  bill 
was  passed,  after  much  opposition,  fi>r  the  sospen^on  of  the 
existing  constitation  of  that  country.  The  chief  subjects 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament  this  session,  be- 
side the  affairs  of  Canada,  were  those  of  vote  by  ballot,  of 
slavery,  and  of  education ;  but  the  moticms  relative  thereto 
were  sJl  negatived.  The  bill  concerning  education,  which 
was  brought  in  by  lord  Brougham,  had  for  its  main  object 
tne  education  of  the  people,  without  reference  to  creed ;  but  the 
difficulties  it  encountered  were  insurmountable.  Legislators 
loved  education  veiy  well,  but  they  loved  disputation  better. 

The  autumn  of  this  year  was  rendered  remarkable  by  a 
turbulent  spirit  which  displayed  itself  among  the  working 
classes  in  the  manu&cturing  custricts  The  twofold  cause  of 
this  disaffection  was  the  poor  laws  and  the  price  of  provisions. 
Asa  remedy  for  these  evils,  mob  orators  taught  the  people  to 
demand  universal  suffrage.  A  favourite  practice  wUh  the 
parties  to  these  transactions  was  to  assemble  by  torchlight 
in  the  open  air :  a  practice  ^hich  gave  a  mystery  to  the 
meetings,  calculated  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  Tulgar, 
and  which  gave  the  working  classes  generally  an  opportunity 
of  attending  them.  The  speeches  d^vered  at  these  meetings 
have  been  characterized  as  '' furious  nonsense;'^  but  they 
were  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  work  nischief.  Happily, 
however,  the  government  exerted  themselves  to  restram  the 
fuij  of  the  people,  and  order  was  for  a  time  restored. 

In  the  session  of  1839  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  municipal  corporations  in  Ireland:  a  question  which  had 
before  been  several  times  discussed  in  parliament.  At  this 
time  disputes  existed  between  the  British  government  and  the 
Jamaica  legislature,  arising  from  a  recent  act,  which  em- 
powered her  majesty  in  council  to  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  West  India  prisons ;  to  appoint  inspectors ;  and 
to  regulate  other  matters  of  necessary  discipline.  This  was 
resisted  by  the  Jamaica  assembly  as  a  violation  of  their 
rights,  and  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  bills  were  unani- 
mously adopted.  So  refractory  were  the  members  that  they 
resolved  to  forego  the  exercise  of  their  l^isladve  Auctions 
till  the  bill  was  repealed.  In  consequence  of  this  a  bill  was 
brought  into  parliament  for  the  suspension  of  the  existing 
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oonstitatioii  of  Jamaica  for  five  years.  Ministers  had  before 
been  oonsiderably  weaken^  by  the  desertion  of  some  of  their 
supporters ;  and  on  this  occasion  others  voted  against  them, 
and  the  result  of  the  debate  brought  about  their  resignation. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  having  failed  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  cabinet,  the  Meibounie  a£ninistration  again  resumed 
office.  The  cause  of  sir  Robert's  feilure  arose  from  his  wish  to 
make  a  sweeping  change  in  the  queen's  household.  This  her 
majesty  resisted  as  arbitrary ;  and  as  rar  Robert  Peel  conceived 
that  his  measures  would  be  thwarted  by  the  influence  of  the 
whig  ladies  around  the  queen,  he  declined  the  important  trust 
which  had  been  committed  to  his  hands. 

Measures  were  taken  by  the  Melbourne  administration, 
after  their  resumption  of  office,  for  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation; but  they  were  not  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the 
people.  Every  section  of  the  religious  community  opposed 
each  other  on  this  great  question,  which  rendered  it  difficult 
for  ministers  to  adopt  any  enlarged  or  enlightened  educational 
measure.  They  found  equal  difficult  this  session  in  legis- 
lating for  the  Canadas.  Great  expectations  had  been  formed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session  on  this  subject,  but  they 
were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  Nothing  was  done:  no 
measure  was  even  submitted  for  consideration.  Conver- 
sations of  a  personal  nature  took  place,  but  the  subject  was 
not  brought  forward  by  any  party  as  became  the  legislators 
a£  a  great  and  mighty  empire.  A  bill,  however,  was  passed 
this  session,  having  for  its  object  the  healing  of  the  breach 
existing  between  the  British  parliament  and  the  Jamaica 
house  of  assembly,  which  had  the  desired  effect  Other  acts 
were  at  this  time  passed  for  the  better  ordering  of  prisons ; 
the  suppression  of  the  Portuguese  slave-trade ;  and  for  the 
disposal  of  waste  lands  in  the  colonies.  This  session  was 
particularly  signalized  by  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  post- 
affe :  a  measure  which  has  greatly  tended  to  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  trade  and  conmierce,  and  has  proved  of 
great  individual  benefit. 

During  the  session  of  1839  af' National  Petition"  was  pre- 
sented to  parliament,  signed  by  1,200,000  of  the  working 
classes^  demanding  universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  anniial 
parliaments,  remuneration  of  members  for  their  attendance  in 
parliament,  and  the  abolition  of  the  proper^  qualifications. 
Amotion  to  take  this  petition  into  consideration  was  rejected. 
Its  rejection  was  contemporaneous  with  alarmmg  riots  at  Bir- 
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mingham,  arising  out  of  the  prooeedings  of  the  chartists. 
That  dangerous  hody  of  men  had  recently  reported  to  many 
strange  expedients  in  order  to  impress  the  people  with  an  idea 
that  they  were  the  strongest  party  in  the  countiy,  and  that  they 
could  carry  their  plans  into  effect  without  resistance.  Large 
bodies  of  them  w^it  from  house  to  house  with  books  to  <w- 
tain  subscriptions  for  their  purposes ;  and  if  people  refused  to 
subscribe  they  would  enter  their  names  into  one  of  the  books 
as  though  they  were  marked  objects  of  vengeance.  Another 
practice  of  these  dangerous  men  was  to  go  in  procession  to 
the  churches,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  body  of  the  edi- 
fice ;  some  smoking  their  pipes,  and  others  wearing  their  hats,  * 
as  if  in  defiance  of  all  that  was  holy.  These  chartist  com- 
binations were  prevalent  throughout  the  country ;  and  during 
this  year  they  proceeded  to  elect  deputies  in  die  most  im- 
portant cities,  in  order  to  form  a  national  convention.  Hiese 
deputies  met  at  Birmingham,  in  a  place  called  the  Bull-ring, 
and  various  encounters  took  place  at  this  spot  between  the 
mob  and  the  police  and  soldiers.  Several  houses  were  de- 
stroyed ;  and  such  was  the  danger  to  which  this  town  was  ex- 
posed, that  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a  more  effidoit 
police,  and  to  provide  sufficient  military  means  to  preserve 
the  peace.  Certain  bills  were  passed  in  parliament  for  this 
purpose,  and  order  was  eventually  restored. 

An  announcement  was  made  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
of  1840  that  her  majesty  was  about  to  be  married  to  Albeit, 
prince  of  Saxe-Cobuig  and  Gotha.  A  bill  was  consequently 
Drought  in  and  passed  for  the  naturalization  of  his  royal  high- 
ness :  the  sum  of  £30,000  was  also  voted  him  out  of  the  con- 
solidated fund,  to  commence  on  the  day  of  his  marriage  with 
her  majesty,  and  to  continue  during  life.  The  marriage  took 
place  on  the  10th  of  February,  and  die  union  of  her  majesty 
with  the  prince  has  been  productive  of  much  mutual  haj^i- 
ness,  and  conducive  to  the  welfiaa^  of  the  nation.  The  nni- 
versal  prayer  of  her  loyal  subjects  is,  that  they  may  be  long 
spared  to  each  other,  and  that  her  majesty  may  long  continue 
to  rule  over  the  destinies  of  the  British  empire. 

A  bill  was  this  year  brought  into  parhament,  and  passed, 
for  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas.  Much  discussion  took 
place  on  the  afiairs  of  China.  During  the  last  year  a  serious 
collision  took  place  between  the  Chinese  authorities  and  the 
British  subjects  at  Canton.  This  led  to  hostilities :  the  Bri- 
tish captured  ChusaUi  and  fi>r  ^  first  time  British  cannon 
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^vrested  from  the  emperor  of  that  vast  empire  a  portion  of  hi3 
dominions.  The  disputes  which  had  occurred  arose  out  of 
the  contraband  traffic  in  opium.  The  Chinese  government 
liad  prohibited  the  introduction  of  this  pernicious  article  into 
their  country ;  and  an  imperial  commissioner  demanded  that 
ervery  particle  of  opium  on  board  the  British  ships  should  be  at 
once  delivered  up  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  be  destroyed. 
This  was  refused ;  and  the  refusal  gave  rise  to  a  series  of 
hostilities  which  led  the  British  government  to  interfere,  and 
to  engage  in  war  with  the  Chinese  empure.  The  policy  of 
government,  with  reference  to  the  a£^s  of  China,  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  series  of  condemnatory  resolutions  in  parlia- 
menty  and  they  were  only  negatived  by  a  small  majority.  The 
injustice  of  the  war  was  strongly  felt  by  the  British  nation ; 
bat  it  was  hoped  that  by  it  a  door  mi^ht  be  opened  for  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  in  that  vast  empire ;  an  empire  which 
contained  more  than  300,000,000  human  beings,  all  bow- 
ing down  to  gods  of  wood  and  stone. 

At  this  period  ministers  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  country :  their  weakness  was  seen  in  the 
session  of  1841,  when  several  motions  relative  to  the  registra- 
tion of  voters  in  Ireland,  etc.,  were  negatived.  It  was  [ex- 
pected that  from  the  defeats  they  experienced  they  would 
resiCT ;  but  they  still  clung  to  office.  In  consequence  of  this 
sir  Kobert  Peel  moved  a  resolution  to  the  efiect  that  her  ma- 
jesty's ministers  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  house  of 
commons  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  carry  any  measure  of 
essential  importance  to  the  public  welfare;  and  that  their 
continuance  in  office,  under  such  circumstances,  was  at  vari- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  This  resolution  was 
adopted ;  but  instead  of  resigning,  parliament  was  dissolved, 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  counUy  by  a  general  election. 
Great  efforts  were  made  by  both  parties  on  this  occasion ;  but 
the  results  of  the  elections  were  unfavourable  to  ministers : 
this  was  seen  at  the  opening  of  the  new  parliament.  An 
amendment  to  the  address  was  carried  against  them  by  a 
lai^e  majori^.-  This  amendment  to  the  address  represented 
to  her  majesty  the  necessity  that  her  ministers  should  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  country,. and  that  it  was  not  possessed 
by  the  present  administration.  In  reply,  her  majesty  stated 
that  she  would  take  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
cabinet,  and  su*  Robert  Peel  was  charged  with  this  task. 
This  time  he  was  sacoessful;  the  change  embracing  the 
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qmeen's  hoiuehold.  The  piincipal  memben  of  the  new  ad- 
mmistration  were  the  duke  of  Wellingtoiiy  the  dake  of  Buck- 
ingham,  the  earl  of  Haddington,  sir  James  Graham,  lords 
EUenborouehy  Stanley,  Whamcliffe,  Lowther,  and  Lynd- 
hunt;  the  nononrable  H.  Goulbum,  sir  £.  Knatchbull,  and 
sir  H.  Hardinge.  The  only  measures  of  importance  brought 
forward  this  session  by  the  new  ministry  were  bills  for  the 
better  administration  of  justice  in  the  court  of  chancery,  and 
for  the  continuance  of  the  new  poor-law  commission. 

Thisyear  thedifferences  whicn  had  arisen  between  the  courts 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Chinese  empire  were  for  a  time  ad- 
justed, though  not  till  after  further  hostilities  had  taken  place. 
All  the  forts  surrounding  Canton  were  captured,  and.  then 
the  Chinese  emperor  purchased  peace  by  indemnificatioD. 
The  island  and  harbour  of  Hons  Kong  were  ceded  to  the 
British  crown :  an  indemnity  of  6,000,000  dollars  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  British  government ;  and  the  trade  and  commerce 
Detween  the  two  countries,  which  had  been  stopped,  were  to 
be  renewed.  Subsequently,  further  important  concessions 
were  made  by  the  Chinese  empire,  and  the  result  of  the  war 
has  proved  highly  favourable  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
Ana  it  must  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  the  British  na- 
tion, that  great  exertions  have  been  made,  and  are  still  making, 
for  the  Christianizing  of  the  Chinese  people.  Missionaries 
have  been  sent  out,  cnurches  have  been  erected,  and  a  good 
hope  is  entertained  that  the  multitudes  inhabiting  the  Chinese 
empire  will  eventually  embrace  the  divine  doctrines  of  the 
gospel;  that  they  will  become  experimentally  acquainted 
with  the  way  of  salvation  through  the  atoning  blood  of  a 
crucified  Redeemer. 

An  important  treaty  was  signed  this  year  between  France, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain,  whereby  the 
former  powers  agreed  to  adopt  the  English  laws  relative  to 
the  slave-trade. 

Several  important  measures  were  passed  by  parliament 
in  the  session  of  1842 : .  one  of  these  was  a  new  corn-law, 
on  the  principle  of  a  graduated  scale.  Great  opposition 
was  made  to  this  measure,  and  several  resolutions  were 
moved  as  amendments ; .  but  the  bill  finally  passed  in  its  on- 
^nal  state.  The  next  important  measure  passed  was  an  in- 
come-tax bill,  by  which  all  persons  having  an  income  of 
more  than  £150  per  annum  were  subjected  to  a  tax  of  seven 
pence  in  the  pound :  personal,  property  was  also  tax^.to  the 
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same  amount.  This  impost  was  warmly  opposed ;  but  after 
several  motions  made,  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  it^  the 
motion  was  adopted.  It  was  to  cease  in  three  years;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  it  was  renewed,  and  the  income-tax  bill 
is  still  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  passing  of  this  mea- 
sure was  followed  by  extensive  alterations  in  the  tariff,  or  cus- 
toms' duties.  The  duties  on  numerous  articles  of  trade  and 
commerce  were  either  greatly  reduced  or  wholly  repealed  by 
a  bill  entitled  the  ^'Customs'  Act/'  which  has  proved  highly 
beneficial  to  the  country.  The  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  was 
demanded ;  but  government  still  opposed  this  measure,  though 
it  was  evident  that  such  a  measure  must  soon  be  adopted. 
Another  bill,  passed  this  session,  had  for  its  object  the  re- 
straining of  the  employment  of  children  in  mines  and  collieries, 
which  had  led  to  great  moral  degradation,  and  much  human 
sufFerin?.  This  humane  law  was  brought  about  by  the  exer- 
tions of  lord  Ashley,  who  had  previously  procured  an  enact- 
ment to  prevent  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  children  employed 
in  &ctories.  During  this  session  an  attempt  was  made  upon 
the  queen's  life,  by  an  insane  person  named  Bean,  and  a  bill 
was  passed  for  her  majesty's  protection  with  perfect  unani- 
mity. A  bill  was  also  passed  in  this  session  renewing  the 
poor-law  commission  for  Ave  years,  and  forming  districts 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  with  various  minor  matters. 
The  proceedings  of  the  session  were  closed  by  a  debate,  taking 
a  retrospective  view  of  its  operations ;  a  practice  which  had 
of  late  years  been  adopted  by  both  parties,  and  which  gave 
rise  to  much  strife. 

Hostilities  had  been  recently  renewed  with  China;  but  in 
this  year  the  war  was  finally  concluded.  A  treaty  was 
signed  on  the  26th  of  August,  by  which  the  Chinese  now  en- 
g^ed  to  pay  21,000,000  dollars,  and  by  which  several  ports 
were  to  be  opened  to  British  merchants.  The  islands  of 
Chusan  and  Kolang-soo  were  to  be  held  by  the  British  till 
the  money  payments  were  made,  and  arrangements  for  open- 
ing the  ports  completed.  Thus  ended  this  mglorious  war;  a 
war  in  which  success  was  attended  with  little  honour,  and 
which  was  solely  induced  by  a  traffic  injurious  to  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  men. 

The  British  arms  were  also  successful  this  year  in  a  war 
with  the  Affghans,  in  the  East  Indies.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  war  in  the  preceding  year  the  British  arms  had 
suffered  several  reverses;  but  they  were  now  everywhere  vie- 
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loriottB.  Several  foiUciMCfl  were  stonned,  and  some  of  them 
leTdled  with  the  dust,  while  thousands  of  the  Affghan  troops 
were  slain,  and  tlie  whole  oonntry  in  the  line  of  the  march  of  toe 
BritiBh  troops  devastated.  The  Afighans  had  for  several  cen- 
turies been  adverBe  to  the  British  role  in  India ;  but  when  our 
troops  evacnaled  their  coontry  they  left  behind  them  a  name 
which  still  inspires  that  people  with  terror.  It  must  be  con- 
ftssed,  indeed,  that  this  war  brought  a  great  and  lasting  stain 
upon  the  British  arms :  it  was  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  revenge ; 
and  where  that  spirit  is  displayed  in  warfare  it  ever  leads  to 
deeds  of  outrage  and  wrong,  and  which  cannot  be  justified. 
It  is  true  that  ue  A%hans  raemselves  set  an  example  of  cru- 
dty.  Bloody  deeds  were  committed  by  them  at  which  the 
mmd  instinctively  reyolts ;  but  they  were  barbarians,  while 
those  against  whom  they  were  opposed  were  nominal  Ohris- 
tians,  horn  whom  better  things  were  expected.  ^^  A  spirit  of 
revenge  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  devil,  than  which  nothing 
Biakes  a  man  more  like  him,  and  nothing  can  be  more  oppo- 
site to  the  temper  which Chri^ianity  was  designed  to  promote.'' 
At  the  opening  of  the  year  1843,  the  aspect  of  pablic 
afiirs  creiSted  great  disquietude  and  anxiety.  In  every 
branch  of  trade  and  industry  there  was  great  depression. 
This  was  attributed  by  some  to  the  working  of  the  new  tariff; 
and  by  others  to  a  groundless  panic,  occasioned  by  that  mea- 
sure. Whatever  it  arose  from,  its  existence  was  clearlv 
proved  by  the  diminished  consumption  of  those  articles  whicii 
mainty  oontributed  to  the  public  revenue.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  excise,  stamps,  customs,  and  taxes. 
The  diatreiB  which  pre  vailednatnrally  gave  rise  to  various  opin- 
ions as  to  the  remedies  to  be  applied.  Some  suggested  the 
repeal  of  the  ooni»laws;  others  tluew  the  blame  on  uie  income- 
tax,  and  the  other  recent  financial  measures ;  some  attributed 
the  distress  to  the  poor-laws ;  and  others  pointed  to  emigra- 
tion as  the  only  means  to  relieve  the  universal  pressure.  All 
these  subjects  were  discussed  in  both  houses  of  parliament 
this  year,  but  very  few  practical  results  arose  from  these  dis- 
cussions. A  lengthened  debate,  also,  took  place  on  a  plan 
brought  forward  by  government  to  promote  the  edacation  of 
the  poor ;  but  such  was  the  animosity  displayed  against  it,  that 
it  was  abandoned.  Several  of  its  clauses  were  open  to  strong 
oljections ;  but  on  the  whole  it  was  an  enlightened  measure, 
and  calculated  greatly  to  benefit  the  rising  eeneration.  A  bill 
brought  in  for  3ie  cndovrment  of  additioiiar churches  and  the 
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augmentation  of  small  livings,  met  with  more  suceess :  a  mo- 
tion to  that  effect  was  unanimously  voted.  The  funds  for 
these  purposes  were  to  he  derived  in  part  from  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  and  in  part  from  the  revenues  of  certain  bishoprics, 
cathedrals,  and  other  ecclesiastical  establishments.  Several 
reforms  in  the  law  were  made  this  session ;  one  oi' which  made 
great  changes  in  the  registration  act,  and  another  made  several 
alterations  in  the  law  relating  to  defamation  and  libel. 

Great  commotions  took  place  this  year  in  Ireland.  After 
the  attainment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  the  Irish 
agitators  commenced  a  loud  cry  for  the  repeal  of  the  union, 
and  they  now  held  '^  monster  meetings  throughout  the 
country  in  furtherance  of  that  chimerical  object.  So  bold  had 
they  become  that  government  resolved  to  interfere:  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  his  coadjutors  were  arrested  on  charges  of  con- 
spiracy, sedition,  and  luilawful  assemblage.  Their  trial  took 
place  in  1844,  when  they  were  fined,  and  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  the  space  of  twelve  calendar  months ;  but  their 
sentence  was  soon  after  reversed  by  parliament,  and  they  were 
liberated.  In  South  Wales  at  this  time  there  was  also  con- 
siderable commotions.  A  war  was  raised  against  the  turn- 
pike system,  arising  from  the  vexatious  tolfi  to  which  the 
peasantry  were  subjected.  The  toll-gates  were  everywhere 
demolished;  and  no  sooner  were  they  re-erected  than  they  were 
again  destroyed.  The  disturbances  which  took  place  were 
denominated  the  ^^  Rebecca  riots :"  the  supposed  head  or  chief 
of  the  gate-breakers  being  called  Rebecca :  a  name  derived 
from  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  reads  thus : — 
*'  And  they  blessed  Rebekah,  and  said  unto  her,  Let  thy  seed 
possess  the  gates  of  those  which  hate  them." — xxiv.  60^ 
In  order  to  quell  these  riots,  government  sent  into  Wales  a 
large  body  of  troops,  and  many  of  the  London  police ;  and  in  a 
short  time  some  of  the  most  active  of  the  rioters  were  captured. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  various  other  causes,  the  spirit 
of  disturbance  displayed  in  Wales  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  began  to  decline. 

This  year  witnessed  another  war  in  the  East  Indies.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  ameers  of  Sinde  were  pi^paring  to  at- 
tack the  Britbh,  and  sir  Charles  Napier  was  sent  against  them. 
A  great  battl.e  wa^  fought  at  Meeanee,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  six  ameers  who  governed  that  country,  and  who  had 
ruled  it  with  a  rod  of  iron,  were  captured,  and  the  whole  of 
Sinde  was  annexed  to  our  dominions  in  the  East.     The  Sin* 
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dian  population  everywhere  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the 
change  of  masters.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  8inde«  and  was  empowered  to  take  such  measures 
as  might  appear  best  calculated  to  suppress  the  slave-trade 
which  had  long  existed  in  that  country,  and  to  abolish  all 
duties  of  transit  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  fallen 
ameers.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  also,  the  British  troops 
gained  two  decisive  victories  over  the  Mahratta  forces;  toe 
consequence  of  which  was  the  submission  of  the  Mahratta  Dur- 
bar to  demands  which  had  previously  been  made  by  the  Indian 
government.  This  war  was  chiefly  undertaken  for  the  defence 
of  the  new  ruler  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  Maharaja  J3rajee  Rao 
Seindia,  against  whom  the  Mahratta  forces  had  rebelled. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  queen  Victoria,  accompanied  b^ 
prince  Albert,  visited  Louis  Philippe^  king  of  France,  in  his 
own  dominions.  This  was  an  interesting  event,  inasmuch  as 
it  tended  to  increase  the  harmony  which  had  now  happily  for 
some  years  existed  between  these  two  countries.  After  receiv- 
ing a  most  cordial  reception  from  their  illustrious  host  and  the 
French  people,  her  majesty  and  prince  Albert  proceeded  on 
their  voyage  to  Ostend. 

Il  the  session  of  1844  several  acts  were  passed  of  conside^ 
able  importance.    One  of  these  had  for  its  object  the  regula- 
tion of  railways;  the  other  contained  salutary  provisions 
for  the  regulation  of  joint  stock  companies ;   and  a  third 
entirely  remodelled  the  system  of  turnpike-road  management 
in  South  Wales,  the  abuses  of  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
^  Rebecca  riots."    A   further  alteration  was  made  in  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  having  for  its  chief  object  the 
preservation  of  morality  among  the  poor.    Another  act  pe^ 
mitted  suw,  not  being  the  produce  of  slave  labour,  to  be 
imported  into  the  country  at  diminished  duties.    A  bill  was 
also  passed  for  the  abolition  of  a  number  of  penal  acts  retained 
in  the  Irish  statute-book,  and  which  were  generally  obsolete. 
But  the  crowning  measure  of  this  session  was  an  act  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  administration  of 
bfmking  concerns  in  generaL    The  ereat  principle  of  this  bill 
went  to  establish  a  gold  standard  of  money :  the  makers  o( 
promissory  notes  were  not  to  issue  more  than  they  would  be 
able  to  pay  on  demand  to  the  same  amount  in  solid  gold.    All 
.these  measures  were  conceived  in  a  safe  and  jucUcious  spirit 
of  reform,  well  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  tne  countfy,  and 
the  temper  of  the  age. 
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Daring  this  year  a  governor-general  was  appointed  to  onr 
recent  acquisitions  in  China,  in  uie  person  of  Mr.  Davis,  well 
known  for  his  admirable  work  on  C!hina,  and  who  had  re- 
sided many  years  at  Macao,  as  chief-superintendent  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Lord  EUenboroueh,  who  had  shown  him- 
self too  warlike,  was  recalled  from  the  government  of  India, 
and  sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  appointed  hb  successor.  Both 
these  appointments  have  proved  beneficial  to  the*  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people  over  whose  destinies  they  have  presidea. 

The  income-tax  was  to  have  ceased  in  1845 ;  but  on  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  contrarv  to  the  expectations  and  wishes 
of  the  people,  it  was  renewed.  In  this  session  a  bill  was 
passed  for  improving  and  increasing  the  srant  to  Maynooth 
college  for  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 
Great  opposition  was  made  to  this  measure.  Those  who  were 
ardently  attached  to  the  vital  principles  of  Protestantism 
felt  an  apprehension  that  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic hierarchy  in  Ireland,  and  the  rapid  downfall  of  the  estab- 
lished church  in  that  country,  if  not  in  England,  was  involved 
in.such-a  measure.  Their  zeal. beins  thus  awakened  no  ex- 
ertions were  spared  to  frustrate  the  pfims  of  government;  but 
the  bill  passed  with  large  majorities.  Anotner  measure  was 
adopted  for  the  extension  of  academical  education  in  Ireland, 
which  was  termed  by  its  opponents— consisting  of  both  Pro- 
testants and  Romanists — **  a  g;igantic  scheme  of  godless  edu- 
cation/' The  bill  was  fairlv  open  to  such  a  charge,  for 
religious  instruction  was  wholly  left  out  of  its  clauses.  This 
was  a  lamentable  oversight,  for  youth  is  the  season  when  such 
instruction  is  absolutely  necessary;  without  it  their  bark 
enters  on  the  rough  voyage  of  life  without  a  rudder ;  and  it 
cannot  be  any  wonder  if  it  founders  upon  the  rocks  or  the 
shoals  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  This  divorce  of  religion 
from  education  was  loudly  protested  against  in  both  houses, 
and  fears  were  expressed  that  such  a  precedent  might  extend 
to  the  English  universities.  The  bill  was  brought  in  to  con- 
ciliate the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland;  but  instead  of  this, 
f>venmient  discovered  that]  it  only  increased  their  asperities, 
or  several  vears  they  had  been  legislating  for  this  purpose ; 
but  at  length  they  found  it  was  all  in  vain.  Alluding  to  a 
declaration  of  Mr.  Shell  in  parliament,  when  commenting  on 
this  measure,  sir  Robert  Peel  remarked  that  it  would  be  said, 
**  See  how  unavailing  all  attempts  aro  to  conciliate  the  Ro- 
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man  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Regardless  of  the  warnings,  the 
feelings,  and  fears  of  their  friends,  they  hoped,  by  proposing 
certain  measures,  that  they  would  make  an  impression  on  the 
catholic  mind;  but  instead  of  this,  the  leading  Roman  Catholic 
member  gets  up  and  declares  that,  imless  they  went  ten  times 
as  &r  as  they  had  yet  gone,  they  would  have  an  insurrection 
in  Ireland."  Other  bills,  passed  this  session,  relieved  the 
Jews  from  certain  tests  which  had  previously  been  required 
fiom  them  upon  their  election  to  municipal  offices;  regulated 
juvenile  ^abour  in  calico  print-works ;  provided  for  the  better 
care  of  lunatics;  regulated  banking  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
on  principles  similar  to  those  of  the  Bank  Charter  of  England; 
and  facilitated  the  enclosure  of  commons  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Towards  the  dose  of  this  year  the  British  dominions  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  was  suddenly  invaded  by  the  Sikhs. 
This  invasion  was  considered  as  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  the  Lahore  government,  and  sir  Henry-Har- 
dinge  proceeded  to  take  measures  against  the  Punjaub  go- 
vernment as  a  hostile  state.  The  Sikh  army,  on  crossing  the 
Sutlej,  invested  Ferozepore  on  one  side,  and  took  up  an  en- 
trenched position  at  the  village  of  Ferozeshah,  about  ten  miles 
in  advance  of  Ferozepore,  and  nearly  the  same  distance«from 
Moodkee.  A  terrible  battle  was  fought  at  the  latter  place,  in 
which  the  British  obtained  a  complete  victory :  the  whole 
force  of  the  Sikhs  was  driven  from  position  after  position 
with  great  slaughter ;  night  alone  saved  them  from  destruc- 
tion. Subsequently,  they  were  driven  from  their  encamp- 
ment at  Ferozeshah,  and  the  whole  of  their  artillery  was  cap- 
tured. Those  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter  now  recrossed 
the  Sutlej ;  and  early  in  the  next  year,  1846,  the  victorious 
British  followed  them,  and  pressed  forward  to  Lahore.  Terms 
of  peace  were  agreed  on  ;  and  one  of  the  stipulations  between 
the  two  states  was  the  disbandment  of  the  Sikh  army.  The 
importance  of  these  victories  was  acknowledged  by  govern- 
ment, and  the  people  of  England  at  large,  who  joined  in 
admiration  of  the  conduct  of  the  governor-general,  the  com- 
manders, and  the  troops  by  whom  the  victory  was  achieved. 
Earlier  in  the  year  1845,  sir  Charles  Napier  was  employed 
in  military  operations  against  the  mountain  tribes  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Indus,  north  of  Shikarpoor.  In  these  operations 
he  was  completely  successful :  the  power  of  the  robber  tribes, 
which  had  long  been  a  terror  to  Sinde^  was  utterly  broken. 
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The  moral  effect  of  this  conquest  was  more  important  than  the 
physical:  it  demonstrated  to  the  people  of  Sinde  that  the 
british  power  was  able  to  protect  them. 

For  many  years  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  had  been  de- 
manded both  in  and  out  of  parliament.  No  subject,  indeed, 
had  possessed  more  interest  in  England.  In  order  to  obtain 
this  demand,  a  corn-law  league  had  been  set  on  foot,  and  its 
stents  had  been  sent  to  every  part  of  the  country  to  enlighten 
the  people  on  this  great  (question.  Hitherto  sir  Robert  Peel 
had  been  decidedly  hostile  to  a  repeal  of  these  laws;  but 
during  the  last  year  the  utter  failure  of  the  potato  crop  induced 
him  to  alter  his  opinion.  This  visitation  had  created  great 
distress  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  some  measure 
was  necessary  for  its  alleviation.  In  the  session  of  1846, 
therefore,  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  the  premier,  and  carried, 
which  made  an  immediate  and  great  reduction  of  duties  on 
com,  and  which  provided  for  its  free  importation  at  the 
end  of  three  years.  Connected  with  this  great  measure  was 
another,  which  passed  into  a  law,  by  which  the  customs' 
duties  generally  were  either  wholly  repealed  or  considerably 
reduced.  But  these  enlightened  measures  procured  the  down« 
fall  of  sir  Robert  Peel  as  premier.  Simultaneous  with  them, 
he  brought  in  a  protection  life  bill  for  Ireland ;  and  the  asri- 
cnlturists,  offended  with  him  for  the  strides  he  had  taken  in  &ee 
trade,  united  with  the  whigs,  who  were  adverse  to  coercion, 
and  this  bill  was  rejected.  Sir  Robert  Peel  now  resigned ; 
and  his  cabinet  was  succeeded  by  a  whiff  ministry,  under  the 
premiership  of  lord  John  Russell.  In  his  retirement  sir 
Robert  Peel  carried  with  him  the  sympathv  and  admiration 
of  the  people :  all  felt  that  he  had  not  only  benefited  Englwd 
by  these  great  measures,  but  all  the  world. 

<<  The  band  of  commerce  was  designed, 
To  associate  all  the  branches  of  mankind ; 
And  if  a  boundless  plenty  be  the  robe, 
Trade  is  the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe. 
Wise  to  promote  whatever  ends  he  meani^ 
Ood  opens  fruitful  nature's  various  scenes ; 
Each  climate  needs  what  other  climes  produce, 
And  offers  something  to  the  general  use ; 
No  land  but  listens  to  the  common  call, 
And  in  return  receives  supplies  from  alL^' 
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The  wisdom  of  these  great  measures  of  free  trade  was 
clearly  manifested  in  the  autumn.    Again  there  was  a  &ilure 
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in  the  potato  crop :  it  had  promised  to  be  abundant,  but  be- 
fore it  came  to  perfection  it  wasted  away.    The  visitation  was 
universal.     England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  all  felt  the  rod  of 
the  Almighty.     So  great  was  the  distress  occasioned  thereby 
that  parliament  was  called  for  the  express  purpose  of  opening 
the  ports  for  the  admission  of  com  free  from  all  duty.    By 
this  measure  the  famine  impending  over  the  land  was  averted : 
ships  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  laden  with  com  for 
the  sustenance  of  life.    Yet  in  Ireland,  where  the  people  had 
for  ages  depended  upon  the  potato  crop  for  food,  famine  and 
its  conseauent  disease  swept  away  thousands  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  hana  of  charity  was  willingly  stretched  forth  in  England 
for  their  relief:  government  and  the  nation  united  in  aiding 
that  unhappy  people,  and  but  for  the  timely  aid  afforded,  the 
whole  country  would  have  been  one  vast  scene  of  death  and 
desolation.    Would  that  the  pen  of  the  historian  could  record 
that  this  aid  was  followed  by  a  nation's  gratitude !    But  it  was 
not  so.    The  old  animosity  of  the  Celt  against  the  Saxon 
lemained,  and  it  was  exhibited  by  awful  scenes  of  murder 
and  bloodshed.    The  year  1847,  with  which  this  history 
closes,  was  distinguished  by  outrage  and  wrong  in  Ireland, 
to  repress  which  coercive  measures  were  resorted  to  by  par- 
liament.   This  year  was  also  marked  by  great  commercial 
distress  in  England:   numbers  who  had  hitherto  lived  in 
affluence,  were  plunged  into  the  depths  of  poverty.     Failures 
occurred  daily,  and  all  classes  or  society  felt  me  pressure. 
Various  causes  gave  rise  to  this  distress ;    one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  which  was  the  dangerous  spirit  of  speculation 
wl^ich  had  for  some  time  pervaded  the  whole  community. 
Fears  were  entertained  that  a  great  crisis  of  the  country  had 
arrived ;  but  that  Divine  Pbovidencb  which  had  hither- 
to protected  it  in  distress  is  still  its  SAFsauAiu)  and  its 
shield:     Great    Britain   is   still    the    aRBATBST 

AUOVQ  the  great  NATIONS   OF  THE  EARTH. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

NOTICE  OP  THE  RSLIQION,  QOYERNMENT  AND  LAWS, 
LITERATURE,  ARTS,  COMMERCE,  AND  MANNERS  AND 
CUSTOMS  OF  THE   LAST  PERIOD  OF  ENGLISH   HISTORY. 

Religion. — ^The  chief  events  connected  with  the  religions 
history  of  this  period  have  heen  recorded  in  the  previous  pages. 
They  chiefly  consisted  in  legislative  acts,  having  for  their  end 
an  enlarged  system  of  toleration.  The  established  church 
still  rennained,  and  still  continues  to  remain,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  state,  but  a  greater  liberty  of  conscience  was 
allowed  to  all  bodies  of  Protestant  sectaries.  By  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  with  other  measures  of  a  similar  tendency,  all 
persons  not  in  connexion  with  the  established  church  are 
placed  on  nearly  the  same  footing  with  churchmen,  as  regards 
political  rights  and  privileges.  There  are  few  offices  and 
dignities  from  which  any  class  of  British  subjects  is  excluded 
on  account  of  religious  opinions.  Even  the  Jews,  who  had  for 
ages  been  trodden  under  foot,  and  looked  upon  as  outcasts 
of  society,  have  been  permitted  to  have  a  voice  in  the  great 
councils  of  the  nation. 

Government  and  Lau;5.— Concerning  the  government  oi 
this  period,  a  few  words  will  suffice.  In  England  it  remained 
essentially  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  last  period  noticed  in  this 
History.  A  great  change,  however,  took  place  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Ireland,  in  the  abolition  of  its  paniament,  which  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  previous  page.  Many  important  altera- 
tions were  made  in  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  England. 
Numerous  barbarous  statutes  were  erased  from  the  statute- 
book,  and  others  were  rendered  more  consonant  with  the  en- 
lightened spirit  of  the  age.  Mercy  has  been  blended  with 
justice  in  a  remarkable  degree;  and  though  some  laws  may 
still  require  modification,  the  British  code  may  be  said  to  be 
generally  worthy  of  a  Christian  community. 

Literature, — The  progress  of  literature  in  this  period  was 
very  remarkable.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  had 
lost  almost  all  traces  of  originality.  Invention  was  discou- 
raged, research  unvalued,  and  the  examination  of  nature 
proscribed.    It  seems  to  have  Keen  considered  that  the  trea- 
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sures  accamolated  in  the  preceding  age  were  sufficient  for  all 
national  purposes,  and  that  the  sole  work  of  authors  was  to 
reproduce  what  had  bden  already  written  in  a  more  elegant 
shapOy  and  a  more  polished  style.  This  slavish  obedience 
to  established  rules,  however,  was  not  lasting.  The  Americao 
war  first,  and  then  the  French  revolution,  broke  the  chains 
that  had  thus  fettered  the  public  mind,  and  works  of  great  ex- 
cellence, too  numerous  to  mention,  appeared  in  every  branch 
of  literature.  Most  of  the  great  English  poets,  historians,  theo 
logians,  critics,  and  scientific  writers  wrote  in  this  Bge^  and 
their  productions  are  generally  known  to  and  read  by  all  men. 
Clheap  literature  has  become  the  order  of  the  day ;  books  are 
now  as  easily  obtained  by  the  poor,  as  they  were  by  the  rich  at 
former  periods.  One  striking  feature  of  the  literature  of  this 
age  is  displayed  in  what  is  termed  "  The  Periodical  Press." 
Reviews  and  magsizines  hold  a  high  rank  in  literature.  Bnt 
with  much  that  is  excellent,  there  has  also  appeared  much  that 
is  destructive  to  morality  and  religious  principle.  The  press 
has  proved  a  mighty  engine  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  In- 
fidel publications,  and  novels  of  an  immoral  tendency  abound ; 
and  it  becomes  the  young  to  be  careful  how  to  choose  the  good 
and  refiise  the  evil.  An  ill  book  well  written  is  like  poison- 
ing a  fountain  that  runs  for  ever :  a  man  may  do  mischief  in 
this  way  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  He  is  a  nuisance  to 
future  ages,  and  lays  a  snare  for  those  who  are  yet  anbom* 
The  poet  says  j  ustly : — 

^  Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spelb 
By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds  an  mithinking  multitude  enthralled. 
Some  to  the  ftacination  of  a  name 
Surrender  judgment  hoodwinked.    Some  the  style 
Infatuates,  and  through  labjrrinths  and  wilds 
Of  error  leads  them  by  a  tune  entranced ; 
While  sloth  seduces  more ;  too  weak  to  bear 
The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought, 
And  swallowing,  thei^re,  without  pause  or  choice, 
The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  aU.'* 

COWPEB. 


^rts. — The  arts  as  well  as  literature  made  a  remarl 
progress  in  this  period.  Agriculture,  architecture,  psdntiDg, 
and  music  have  made  rapid  strides  toward  perfection.  A  re- 
markable revival  of  the  art  of  wood-engraving  also  took 
place,  and  it  derives  its  princmal  interest  from  its  application 
to  the  illustration  of  books.    This  period  is  further  m  ~*"^ 
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by  the  English  School  of  Painting :  painters  appeared  who 
have  immortalized  their  names  by  works  equal  to  the  great 
productions  of  the  old  masters.  Thus  the  portraits  of  sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  have  been  justly  compared  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  Titian,  the  vigour  of  Rembrandt,  and  the  elegance 
and  delicacy  of  Vandyke.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the 
Royal  Academy  was  founded,  by  which  the  art  of  painting  has 
recei  ved  great  encouragement.  The  art  of  sculpture  also  made 
rapid  progress  in  this  period;  in  which  the  names  of  Banks, 
Bacon,  Nollekins,  Flaxman,  and  Chantrey  are  justly  cele- 
brated. Line  engraving,  in  the  hands  of  Woolet  and  Strange, 
was  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  it  had  never  yet  reached, 
and  which  has  never  since  been  equalled.  The  arts  of  mez- 
zotint and  lithography  have,  likewise,  been  adopted  with  great 
success,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  popular  works. 

Commerce* — Of  the  British  commerce,  that  branch  whieh 
we  enjoyed  exclusively,  namely,  the  commerce  with  our  colo- 
nies, was  long  regarded  as  the  most  advantageous.  Since  the 
separation  of  the  American  states  from  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, the  trade,  the  industry,  and  manufactures  of  the  latter 
have  greatly  increased.  New  markets  have  opened,  the 
receipts  from  which  are  more  certain  and  less  tedious  than 
those  from  America.  By  supplying  a  great  variety  of  mar- 
kets, the  skill  and  ingenuity  ox  British  artisans  have  taken  a 
wider  range.  The  productions  of  their  labour  have  been 
adapted  to  the  wants,  not  of  rising  colonies,  but  of  nations 
the  most  wealthy  and  refined,  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Our  commercial  system,  no  longer  resting  on  the  artificial 
basis  of  speculation,  has  been  rendered  more  solid  as  well 
as  more  liberal.  The  recent  great  measures  of  free  trade 
have  proved  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  British  commerce. 
No  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  is  so  great  as  re- 
gards its  commerce  as  Great  Britain.  It  is,  indeed,  on  its 
commerce  that  its  greatness  is  based.  Its  ships  visit  all  lands 
and  all  climes,  canying  its  productions  thence,  and  receiving 
in  return  their  gold  and  their  produce.  One  great  cause  of 
the  extension  of  commerce  is  the  application  of  machinery 
in  our  manufactures.  By  this  means  Great  Britain  is  enabled 
to  supply  the  world  with  articles  for  domestic  use  which  cannot 
readily  be  obtained  elsewhere.  '^  To  see,"  writes  a  British 
tourist,  in  1791,  *^  barren  hills  and  valleys  laugh  and  sing 
under  the  influence  of  an  auspicious  trade,  must  give  the 
benevolent  heart  the  most  agreeable  sensations.*  Villages' 
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nwaniiiiigwith  strong,  healthy,  and  beautiiiil  children,  wellfed 
these  may  be  considmd  as  the  ofispring  of  trade.     Handsome 
ooantry-houses  on  every  hill,  elegantly  furnished,  and  sur- 
rounded by  as  elegant  pleasore-erounds:  these  are  thy  bless- 
ings, O  Commerce !   these  are  thy  rewards,  O  Industry ! " 

^  Ingenious  Art,  with  her  ezprenive  face, 
Steps  forth  to  fashion  and  refine  the  race; 
Not  only  fills  necessity's  demand, 
But  oTexcha^ges  her  capacious  hand : 
Capricious  taste  itself  can  crave  no  more 
Than  she  supplies  from  her  abounding  store: 
She  strikes  out  all  that  luxury  can  ask. 
And  gains  new  vigour  at  her  endless  task.** 

Manners  and  Customs, — ^The  period  at  which  this  history 
has  now  arrived  is  so  recent,  and  its  habits  and  modes  of 
thought  differ  by  such  fine  and  scarcely  perceptible  shades 
from  our  own,  that  the  subject  of  manners  and  customs  may 
be  dismissed  in  few  words.  On  former  occasions  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  more  minute,  that  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
mieht  be  transported  back  to  the  times  described,  in  order  to 
cau  up  their  bodily  presence  before  them.  Now,  however, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
manners  to  which  this  section  refers  are  so  much  the  same 
which  still  prevail  as  to  render  detail  unnecessary.  There 
may  be  shades  of  difference  in  the  dress,  the  habits,  the  fur- 
niture, and  the  amusements  of  the  former  part  of  the  period 
to  which  these  remarks  refer,  but  they  are  so  fine  as  not  to 
call  for  any  specific  notice.  An  acute  writer's  opinion  on  the 
manners  of  the  English  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.  are  applicable  to  the  present  day.  **  The  dominating  idea 
which  gives  form  and  bearing  to  the  manners  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is  English.  Before  it  all  provincial  peculiarities  are 
fiving  way :  to  it  Scotch  and  Irish  manners  are  conforming, 
t  is  the  model  in  which  all  are  cast,  though  its  impress  is 
less  distinct  and  sharp,  in  many  cases,  from  the  unfavourable 
nature  of  the  materials,  or  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  been  passed  through  it.  An  Englishman's  ideal 
of  manners  is  not  unusually  typified  by  his  ideal  of  dress  and 
equipage.  There  is  in  his  choice  of  all  three  a  shunning  of 
the  gaudy,  or  anything  that  appears  to  approach  to  it,  wnicb 
amounts  even  to  affectation.  There  is  combined  with  this 
an  intense  anxiety  that  the  quality  of  the  article  should  be 
excellent,  and  its  finish,  with  aU  the  plainness  of  its  form. 
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exquisite.    The  English  gentleman^  if  addicted  to  show, 
lavishes  it  not  on  his  own  person,  but  on  his  domestics ;  and 
even,  with  regard  to  them,  he  wishes  their  appearance  to  be 
rich  rather  than  gaudy.     His  plain  carriage  must  be  as  neat 
as  tools  and  varnish  can  make  it,  and  as  commodious ;  his 
horses  must  strike  by  their  blood  and  high  keeping;  the  har- 
ness must  be  such  as  to  pass  unnoticed ;  and  tne  standard  of 
taste  to  which  the  deportment  of  the  English  gentleman  must 
conform  is  Btrictly  analogous.     His  amusements  are  manlj, 
with  a  strong  dash  of  the  useful :  his  taste  is  to  make  himself 
comfortable.     He  is  a  hunter,  a  votaryjof  the  turf,  a  cricketer, 
a  yachter ;  and  in  all  of  these  pursuits  he  prides  himself  on 
being  a  master  of  mechanical  details.     He  is  fond  of  farming, 
or  ot  reading,  or  of  taking  a  part  in  public  business ;  but 
these  serious  pursuits  he  affects  to  treat  as  amusements :  even 
though  an  enthusiast  in  them,  he  must  talk  lightly  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  must  affect  a  passionate  interest  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  and  similar  trifles.     He  will  be  par- 
doned, too,  for  being  passionately  attached  to  them,  so  long 
as  he  combines  with  tnem  a  relish  for  manly  sports.    The 
English  gentleman  is  hardy,  endowed  with  a  healthy  relish 
for  pleasure,  and  has  a  high  sense  of  honour.     This  ideal  of 
the  nigh-bred  gentleman  communicates  its  sentiment  to  the 
whole  of  society :  even  the  ladies  catch  something  of  its  self- 
dependent,  elastic  tone,  without  diminution  of  or  injury  to 
their  perfectly  feminine  graces.     This  model  is  emulated 
throughout  society,  in  sufficiently  gross  and  awkward  cari- 
cature sometimes,  but  still  so  that  lineaments   of  what  is 
imitated  can  be  detected."  That  England,  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  had  much  to  learn  in  the  philosophy  of 
social  intercourse,  and  that  it  still  has  much  to  team,  even  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  its  social  habits 
and  modes  of  thought  are  infinitely  superior  to  what  they 
were  at  the  first  dawn  of  English  history,  and  may  challenge 
comparison  with  those  of  the  most  refined  nation  in  Europe. 
It  has  truly  been  remarked  that  t^ey  are  a  source  of  justifi- 
able pride,  and  of  good  augury  for  the  future.     For  refined 
manners,  for  high  morality,  and  for  noble  sentiment,  England 
ranks  high  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


What  are  the  earliest  traditions  respecting  the  ancient  Britons  ? 

What  legend  is  perpetuated  concerning  them  bjGreofirey  of  MoO" 
mouth  ? 

What  is  the  traditionary  tale  related  of  them  by  Holinshed  f 

What  modem  theories  are  proposed  on  this  subject  I 

What  race  did  the  Romans  find  in  the  southern  part  of  Britain, 
and  who  first  described  them  ? 

Are  there  any  proofs  of  the  existence  of  that  race  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  people  occupying  the  interior  ? 

Were  they  of  the  same  descent  as  those  who  occupied  the  southern 
parts? 

State  the  names  of  the  British  or  Celtic  tribes. 

What  is  said  of  the  boundaries  of  the  country  at  that  early  period  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  the  ancient  Britons  ! 

What  was  their  employments ! 

Describe  their  houses. 

Where  were  their  towns  erected,  and  how  defended ! 

What  does  Caesar  say  of  their  slrill  in  the  art  of  fortification ! 

Are  there  any  specimens  now  in  existence  ? 

Can  you  describe  Chun  Castle  I 

What  is  said  of  the  furniture  and  handicrafts  of  the  Britons  ? 

Describe  their  war-carriages. 

Describe  the  earthenware  of  the  Britons. 

Were  they  acquainted  with  the  art  of  mining  ? 

What  is  said  of  their  commerce  ? 

What  is  said  of  them  as  warriors  ? 

What  great  roads  were  constructed  by  them  ? 

How  did  the  Romans  improve  these  roads  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  barrows  in  which  they  buried  their  dead  ? 

What  modes  of  burial  did  they  practise  ? 

What  was  their  diet  ?  and  what  their  beverage ! 

Can  you  relate  anything  concerning  the  Druids  ? 

What  function  procured  them  the  highest  honour  among  the 

people  ? 

What  was  their  chief  office  I 

What  does  Lucan  say  of  their  religious  rites  ? 

What  ceremony  was  practised  by  them  in  gathering  the  mistletoe 

anti 

Was  the  sacredness  of  the  mistletoe  peculiar  to  them  ? 

Describe  the  classes  into  which  the  Druids  were  divided. 
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In  what  condsted  their  historical  and  philosophical  knowledge  f 
Did  they  believe  in  one  God,  and  teach  that  doctrine  to  the  people  ? 
What  is  said  of  their  rites  ?  and  what  of  their  doctrines  ? 
How  did  they  maintain  their  authority  over  the  people  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  Arch-Druid ! 
What  is  said  of  the  Druidical  system  ! 

What  is  said  of  Druidism  after  the  Druids^  as  an  order  of  priest- 
hood, became  extinct  ? 

CHAPTEB  II. 

What  Roman  first  attempted  the  subjugation  of  Britain  ? 

Can  you  relate  CsBsar's  motives  for  this  attempt ! 

In  what  year  did  CsBsar  cross  the  British  Channel?  and  with 
what  success  ? 

Relate  the  circumstances  of  his  second  invasion. 

Who  was  his  great  opponent  I  and  did  he  conquer  Britain  f 

At  what  date  did  the  Romans  again  invade  the  country  ?  and  by 
whom  was  it  invaded  ? 

Who  succeeded  Plautius  ?  and  what  success  attended  Ostorius  ? 

Can  you  relate  anything  concerning  the  British  chieftain  Carac- 
tacns! 

Who  were  the  next  Roman  governors  of  Britain  ? 

What  circumstance  drove  the  Britons  into  revolt ! 

Relate  th6  account  given  of  Boadicea. 

Who  completed  the  conquest  of  Briton  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  Britons  under  the  rule  of  Agricola  ! 

By  what  people  were  the  Romans  attacked  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian I 

Were  the  Caledonians  conquered ! 

By  what  people  was  Britain  disturbed  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries? 

What  emperor  ruled  over  Britain  in  this  period  ? 

When  did  the  Roman  emperors  abandon  the  island  ? 

Relate  the  moral  condition  of  the  country  under  the  domination  of 
the  Romans. 

What  ia  s£^d  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  Britain  at  the  same 
period  I 

Who  was  "  England*s  first  martyr  ?"  and  under  what  Roman  em- 
peror were  the  British  Christians  first  persecuted  ? 

CHAPTER  III. 

What  was  the  state  of  Britain  afler  the  departure  of  the  Romans  I 
What  gave  rise  to  the  Saxon  invasion  ? 
Relate  the  character  of  the  Saxons. 

Who  were  their  first  leaders !  and  what  was  their  success  ? 
By  what  Saxon  chiefs  were  they  followed  2  and  what  kingdoms 
did  they  found  I 

z2 
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In  what  year  are  the  Anglo-Saxons  first  called  English  ? 
What  is  said  of  king  Arthur? 
"What  is  said  of  the  history  of  the  Heptarchy  ? 
What  was' the  ascendant  monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  called  ? 
What  remarkable  incident  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Ethelberti 
What  circumstance  led  to  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  t 
Belate  the  result  of  the  mission  of  Augustine. 
Who  succeeded  Ethelbert  as  Bretwalda  I  and  what  is  said  of  him  t 
Relate  the  wars  of  Penda,  the  Saxon  king  of  Mercia. 
By  whom  was  Penda  conquered  I 
How  did  Wulfere  extend  his  dominions  ? 
At  what  time  did  the  yellow  plague  appear  in  England  t 
Can  you  relate  anything  of  Elfrid ! 

Under  whom  did  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  assume  the  ascendancy  ? 
When  were  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  united  imdear  one 
sovereign  I 

What  title  did  Egbert  assume ! 

CHAPTER  IV. 

When  did  the  Danes  first  invade  England  I 

By  whom  was  Egbert  succeeded  ? 

With  what  success  did  the  Danes  invade  England  in  the  reign  of 
Ethelwulf  ? 

What  circumstance  led  to  the  partition  of  Ethelwulf  ^s  kingdom  ? 

In  whose  reign  did  the  Danes  again  invade  England  ? 

What  was  their  success  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  ! 

Who  succeeded  Ethelred  ? 

Relate  Alfred*s  first  operations  against  the  Danes. 

By  what  means  was  he  conquered  by  them  ? 

Where  did  he  take  refuge,  and  what  were  his  employments  in  his 
retreat  ? 

By  what  means  did  Alfred  gain  intelligence  of  the  councils  and 
plans  of  the  Danes  ? 

Relate  the  result  of  the  battle  at  Ethundane. 

Was  he  again  troubled  by  the  Danes  I 

Relate  their  operations. 

When  did  Alfred  die  ? 

Can  you  relate  anything  of  the  character  of  Alfred  ? 

By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

In  what  wars  was  Edward  engaged? 

Who  succeeded  liim  on  the  throne  ? 

In  what  wars  was  Athelstane  engaged? 

What  title  did  Athelstane  assume?  and  what  was  his  character! 

Can  you  relate  anything  of  the  events  of  Edmund's  reign  ? 

By  whom  was  Edmund  succeeded? 

What  events  happened  in  Edred's  reign  ? 

What  commotions  rent  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Edwy  I 

What  was  the  character  and  conduct  of  Dunstan  ? 
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What  oircnmstanoe  led  to  the  death  of  Edwy ! 

Bj  whom  was  Edwysncceeded  ? 

What  title  did  Edgar  assume!  and  what  was  his  character t 

Can  you  relate  anything  concerning  the  character  of  Elfrida  f 

Can  vou  relate  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Edward  the 
martyr? 

Who  next  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  ? 

What  circumstances  led  to  the  invasion  of  England  hy  Sweyn^ 
Jdng  of  Denmark  ? 

What  success  attended  his  operations  f 

CHAPTER  V. 


»f 


Can  you  relate  anything  of  **  Thurkill's  host  t 

Who  defended  Canterbury  against  the  Danes  t  and  what  is  said 
of  Alphege,  the  archbishop  ? 

What  circumstances  led  Sweyn  again  to  invade  England  f 

What  was  the  result  of  this  invasion } 

By  whom  was  Ethelred  succeeded  ? 

What  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes 
in  the  reign  of  Edmund  Ironside  ? 

Who  succeeded  to  the  English  throne  at  the  death  of  Edmund  ? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Canute  on  his  succession  t 

What  was  his  conduct  at  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  ?  By  what 
incident  is  his  power  as  a  monarch  iUustrated } 

By  whom  was  Canute  succeeded  on  the  throne  f 

Can  you  relate  the  chief  circumstances  of  Harold*s  reign  ! 

What  is  said  of  Hardicanut^,  his  successor ! 

Who  did  the  people  choose  for  their  sovereign  at  the  death  of 
Hardicanute ! 

By  whom  was  Edward  the  Confessor  assisted  to  the  throne ! 

Who  in  reality  ruled  the  kingdom  after  his  accession  I 

What  circumstances  rendered  Edward  unpopular  t 

What  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  quarrel  between  Edward  and 
earl  Godwin  ? 

What  were  the  results  of  this  quarrel ! 

Belate  the  death  of  earl  Grodwin. 

When  did  Edward  die  !  and  what  was  his  character  ? 

By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

What  claims  had  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  to  the  throne  of 
England  t 

What  was  the  conduct  of  William  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
Edward  I 

By  whom  was  England  invaded  while  William  was  preparing  for 
war  with  Harold ! 

Can  you  relate  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  ? 

What  were  its  results ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

What  is  said  of  the  govemmeiit  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  f 

How  were  their  kings  elected  ! 

Describe  the  castes  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Describe  the  divisions  of  the  country  at  that  period. 

What  was  the  general  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  ? 

Can  yon  describe  any  of  these  laws ! 

What  was  the  nature  of  guilds^  or  clubs,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons! 

What  were  the  trades  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ! 

Can  you  describe  the  commerce  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  I 

What  is  said  of  their  agriculture ! 

In  what  did  their  coinage,  or  money,  consist  t 

What  is  said  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  women  t 

Describe  the  houses  and  furniture  of  this  period. 

Describe  the  dress  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Describe  their  food. 

What  is  said  of  their  salutations  ? 

What  of  their  conduct  towards  children ! 
.    What  was  their  mode  of  travelling  f 

What  were  their  amusements  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  literature  of  that  period  ?  and  what  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  f 

Relate  what  is  said  of  the  arts ;  of  poetry,  painting,  and  architec- 
ture among  the^ Anglo-Saxons. 

CHAPTER  VU. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Normans  after  the  battle  of 
Hastings ! 

What  steps  did  William  take  to  secure  his  conquest  ? 

What  circumstances  attended  his  coronation  ? 

What  oath  did  he  take  f  and  did  he  respect  his  oath  f 

What  insurrections  took  place  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  ! 

Relate  his  operations  in  Devonshire  and  other  counties. 

What  circumstances  led  to  the  revolt  of  Edward,  earl  of  Mercia? 

Can  you  relate  anything  concerning  Aldred,  the  archbishop  of 
York! 

What  is  said  of  the  disafiection  of  the  English  nobles  and  Norman 
chiefs ! 

Relate  the  various  revolts  which  took  place  in  1069. 

Relate  William's  operations  against  the  Northumbrian  people. 

In  what  other  parts  did  insurrections  break  out  ! 

Relate  his  operations  against  Hereward,  a  Saxon  leader. 

What  circumstances  ciJled  William  to  his  continental  dominioDB ! 

What  circumstances  recalled  him  to  England ! 

What  was  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  which  broke  out  between  Wil- 
liam and  his  son  Robert ! 
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What  was  the  character  of  Robert  t 

CSan  you  relate  anything  concemiBg  Odo^  the  king's  brother ! 

By  what  means  did  WUliam  oppress  England  f 

What  circumstances  preceded  his  death!  and  where  did  he 
die! 

In  what  manner  was  he  buried  t  and  what  was  his  character  ? 

By  whom  was  William  the  Conqueror  succeeded  ? 

What  plan  was  formed  for  the  dethronement  of  William^  sur- 
named  Bofiis ! 

Did  it  succeed ! 

Relate  the  circumstances. 

"What  is  said  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Ganterbury  ? 

What  success  attended  the  operations  of  WUliam  Rufus  against 
the  Welsh  ? 

"What  led  Robert  to  mortgage  Normandy  to  his  brother  William  ! 

Relate  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  William  Rufus. 

By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

In  what  way  did  Henry  commence  his  reign  ? 

What  success  attended  Robertas  invation  of  Palestine  ! 

What  gave  rise  to  a  war  with  Robert  and  Henry  f  and  what  were 
its  results ! 

Relate  the  events  subsequent  to  this  war. 

In  what  way  did  he  lose  his  only  sou  !  and  what  effect  had  it  upon 
him? 

What  was  the  cause  of  his  death  t  and  what  was  his  character  I 

Who  succeeded  Henry  on  the  throne  ? 

In  what  way  did  Stephen  seek  to  secure  his  usurped  dignity  ! 

In. what  war  was  Stephen  engaged  ?  and  when  did  he  die } 

What  does  the  Saxon  chronicler  say  of  his  reign  ! 

By  whom  was  Stephen  succeeded  f 

What  were  the  first  acts  of  Henry's  government  I 

Relate  his  wars  and  negociations  on  the  continent. 

Who  assisted  him  in  these  wars  and  negociations ! 

What  was  the  character  of  Thomas  &  Becket  f 

What  circumstances  led  to  his  death  ? 

What  events  followed  his  death  t 

When  was  Ireland  conquered  ? 

What  circumstances  attended  the  last  year  of  Henry's  life  t 

What  effect  had  the  rebellion  of  his  sons  upon  his  mind  9 

Where  did  he  die !  and  how  was  he  buried  ? 

What  were  the  principal  features  in  his  character  ? 

By  whom  was  Henry  II.  succeeded  ! 

What  circumstances  attended  the  coronation  of  Richarct  ? 

What  circumstances  led  to  his  invasion  of  Palestine  ?  and  what 
was  his  success ! 

What  circumstances  led  to  his  imprisonment  ?  and  by  what  means 
was  he  discovered  and  released  ! 

What  events  had  occurred  in  his  absence !  and  what  was  his  con- 
duct towards  his  brother  John,  who  had  usurped  his  throne  1 
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In  what  war  was  he  sabsequenily  engaged  f  and  hj  what  means 
was  he  slain  ? 

Who  succeeded  Richard } 

In  what  wars  was  John  engaged  after  his  accession  t 

What  circumstances  subsequently  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with 
the  pope  t  and  what  were  the  results  of  this  quarrel ! 

Who  induced  him  to  submit  to  the  pope  ?  and  what  were  the  cir- 
cumstances  attending  his  submission  I 

What  led  to  disputes  between  him  and  his  nobles !  and  what  were 
the  results  of  these  disputes  ? 

What  circumstances  led  to  a  war  with  his  barons !  Where  did 
he  die !  and  what  was  his  character  f 


CHAPTER  VHL 

Relate  what  is  said  of  the  crusades  of  this  period. 

Can  you  describe  the  feudal  law  established  by  the  Normans  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  Saxon  courts  of  justice  in  this  period ! 

What  was  the  result  of  the  rigour  of  the  Anglo-Norman  govern- 
ment f 

What  is  said  of  the  literature  of  this  period  I 

What  is  said  of  the  art  of  agriculture !  of  architecture  I  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting  ?  of  poetry  and  music  ? 

Can  you  describe  the  commerce  of  this  period  ! 

What  was  the  coined  money  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  t 

Can  you  relate  anything  concerning  the  manners  and  customs  of 
this  period? 

What  is  said  of  the  household  furniture  of  the  Normans  t  and 
what  is  related  of  their  dress  ? 

Describe  their  sports  and  pastimes. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Who  succeeded  John  on  the  throne  of  England ! 

What  age  was  Henry  on  his  accession ! 

Who  was  chosen  protector ! 

How  did  the  earl  of  Pembroke  govern ! 

Who  succeeded  him  in  his  office  ? 

When  did  Henry  assume  the  government  of  England  ?  and  what 
was  the  result ! 

When  was  money  first  raised  by  direct  taxation ! 

On  what  condition  did  parliament  consent  to  this  measure  ? 

In  1224  there  was  a  war  with  France :  what  led  to  it  ?  and  what 
were  the  results  ? 

What  happened  to  Hubert  de  Burgh  at  this  period  I 

Relate  the  circumstances. 

Whom  did  Henry  many  i  and  what  were  the  consequences  of  his 
marriage! 
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What  were  the  oanses  of  a  quarrel  which  now  ensued  between 
Henry  and  his  barons  ? 

Wliat  was  the  result  of  this  qnarrel?  and  when  was  it  ter« 
minated! 

Relate  the  circumstances  of  the  crusade  in  1270. 

"Wlien  did  Henry  die  ?  and  what  were  the  chief  features  of  his 
character  f 

By  whom  was  he  succeeded  I 

Itelate  the  circumstances  of  the  tournament  at  Chalons. 

"When  was  Edward  crowned  ? 

Sow  were  the  Jews  treated  by  him ! 

Wliat  was  his  ruling  passion  ? 

"What  success  attended  his  arms  in  Wales ! 

In  what  way  did  he  seek  to  replenish  his  treasury  I 

AVhat  designs  had  he  on  the  crown  of  Scotland  I  with  what  success 
were  they  attended  ? 

"What  cihsumstances  led  to  his  ratification  of  the  Great  Charter  I 

AVhat  success  attended  his  arms  in  Flanders  I 

In  what  war  was  he  engaged  when  he  died  !  where  did  he  die  I 
what  was  his  character  I  to  what  did  his  ambition  conduce  t 

By  whom  was  Edward  succeeded  I 

"What  was  the  conduct  of  Edward  11.  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  ? 

"Whom  did  he  marry  ? 

Can  you  relate  anything  concerning  Gavestone,  his  favourite  I 

What  were  the  results  of  Edward's  war  with  Scotland  ? 

Whom  did  he  next  take  into  his  favour  ? 

Can  you  relate  anything  concerning  the  Despencers  ?  and  what 
was  the  result  of  the  favour  shown  them  by  Edward  ? 

When  was  Edward  dethroned ! 

What  is  related  of  his  death )  and  what  was  the  character  of  his 
reign! 

Who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  I 

At  what  age  was  Edward  III.  when  he  began  his  reign  ? 

There  was  war  with  Scotland  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  ; 
relate  the  circumstances,  and  its  results. 

To  whom  was  Edward  married !  who  governed  the  kingdom  at 
this  period  I 

What  is  said  concerning  the  death  of  Mortimer  ? 

On  what  grounds  did  Edward  claim  the  crown  of  France  I 

Can  you  relate  the  circumstances  of  the  war  which  he  undertook 
in  support  of  his  pretensions ! 

Can  you  describe  the  battle  of  Crecy  I 

What  events  followed  this  battle! 

In  1348  there  was  a  great  plague :  what  countries  did  it  visit ! 

When  was  war  resumed  with  France ! 

What  were  its  consequences ! 

Can  you  describe  the  battle  of  Poictiers ! 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  commanded  in  this  battle :  what  is  sub- 

z6 
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fieqnently  related  of  him  f  Wh^i  did  he  die  ?  What  effect  had  his 
death  on  the  health  of  his  father  f  When  did  Edward  m.  die! 
What  is  said  of  his  reign  t 

By  whom  was  he  succeeded ! 

What  sort  of  goyemment  ruled  England  while  Bichard  was  a 
teinor! 

In  what  wars  was  he  engaged  soon  after  his  succession  f 

These  wars  led  to  an  insurrection :  can  you  relate  any  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it  V 

To  whom  was  Richard  married  ! 

What  quarrels  took  place  at  this  period  ? 

What  was  the  result  of  the  quarrel  between  Richard  and  his  par- 
liament ! 

Who  was  the  second  wife  of  Richard  ? 

What  circumstances  followed  his  marriage  with  Isabella  ! 

By  whom  was  Richard  deposed  ? 

By  whom  was  he  succeeded ! 

CHAPTER  X. 

Can  you  relate  anything  concerning  the  religion  of  this  period  ? 

What  is  said  of  Wiclif  I 

Can  you  relate  anything  of  the  government  and  laws  of  thia  pe- 
riod ! 

What  was  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  literature  at  this 
period ! 

What  was  the  common  language  of  the  learned? 

Who  were  the  founders  of  English  literature ! 

What  is  said  of  the  agriculture  of  this  period  ?  what  of  the  archi- 
tecture !  what  of  sculpture  and  painting  ?  and  what  of  music  t 

What  were  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  in  this  period ! 

What  were  the  relative  values  of  the  different  lands  of  coined 
money  ? 

Relate  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
this  period. 

Give  some  account  of  the  furniture  and  the  dress  of  this  period. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

When  and  where  was  Henry  IV.  crowned  ? 

What  circumstances  followed  his  coronation  T 

When  and  where  did  Richard  II.  die  ? 

In  what  wars  did  Henry  engage  ! 

What  revolts  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  f 

How  did  the  commons  act  towards  him  ? 

What  circumstances  troubled  him  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life! 

On  what  day  and  at  what  age  did  he  die  t 

By  whom  was  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  f 

What  were  the  first  acts  of  Henry  of  Monmouth  ? 

What  commotion  happened  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  f 
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What  measares  did  he  adopt  against  the  Lollards  t 

In  what  war  was  Henry  engaged  after  this  commotion ! 

Describe  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

What  was  the  fate  of  sir  John  Oldcastle ! 

What  success  attended  the  operations  of  Henry  in  Normandy  ? 

To  whom  was  he  married  I 

When  and  where  did  he  die?  and  what  was  his  character ! 

By  whom  was  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  I 

Who  gorerned  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  ? 

Kelate  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  war  with  France  under  the 
regency. 

By  whom  was  France  delivered  from  the  power  of  the  English  ? 

State  some  of  the  leading  features  in  the  character  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

What  victories  did  she  gain  t 

What  is  said  of  Catherine  of  La  Roohelle  f 

Where  was  Joan  of  Arc  captured  ?  and  what  was  her  fate  ? 

When  wad  this  war  with  France  concluded  I 

To  whom  was  Henry  of  Windsor  married  I 

What  circumstances  led  to  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  ? 

When  was  war  resumed  with  France  f  and  what  were  its  results ! 

Relate  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  the  marquis  of 
Suffolk. 

Relate  the  circumstances  of  the  insurrection  headed  by  Cade. 

Relate  the  circumstances  of  the  revolt  of  the  duke  of  York. 

What  were  the  results  of  this  revolt  f 

When  was  Edward  lY .  recognised  king  of  England ! 

What  victories  were  gained  by  him  after  his  accession  ? 

What  circumstances  led  to  a  rupture  between  him  and  the  earl  of 
Warwick? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Warwick  at  the  court  of  France  ? 

What  was  his  success  in  his  war  against  Edward  ? 

Where  was  he  slain  ? 

What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  ? 

What  tragedy  occurred  in  1478  ? 

When  did  Edward  die?  and  what  was  his  character  ? 

By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester  ? 

By  what  means  did  he  encompass  the  death  of  lord  Hastings  ? 

By  what  means  did  he  usurp  the  throne  ? 

Relate  the  circumstances  attending  the  deaths  of  Edward  Y.  and 
his  brother. 

Who  opposed  the  claim  of  Richard  to  the  throne  ? 

Was  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  successful  ? 

Describe  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Can  you  relate  what  is  recorded  of  the  Lollards  ? 
What  improvements  were  made  in  the  government  and  laws  in 
this  period  ? 
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In  what  condition  was  liieratnre  daring  this  period  ? 

By  whom  was  the  art  of  printing  introduced  into  Kngiand  ? 

lUlate  what  is  said  of  the  architecture  of  this  age. 

Rekte  what  is  said  of  English  music. 

Descrihe  tho  state  of  commerce  in  this  period. 

What  new  coins  were  issued  ? 

Can  jou  relate  anything  conceniing  the  fuzniture  and  dress  of  thii 
period  ? 

What  is  said  of  chivalry  ? 

Can  you  recollect  anything  you  have  read  conoeraing  the  hospi- 
tality and  sports  of  this  period  ? 

CHAPTER  XHL 

When  was  Henry  Y II.  crowned  ?  and  to  whom  was  he  manied  ? 

Did  this  marriage  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wan  ? 

What  insurrection  took  place  in  Ireland  ? 

What  was  the  result  of  Simnel's  invasion  of  Kngiand  ? 

Can  you  relate  any  of  the  circumstances  attending  Heniy*8  eipe- 
dition  to  France? 

What  is  said  of  Perldn  Warbeck !  who  espoused  Warbedc's  emse  ? 
and  what  was  his  fate  ? 

What  was  Henry *s  chief  object  after  he  had  subdued  aQ  bis 
enemies  ? 

Belate  an  event  which  illustrates  his  avaricious  chaiaeter. 

How  did  he  oppress  his  subjects  ?  when  did  he  die?  and  what  is 
said  of  his  reign  ? 

By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

To  whom  was  Henry  YIII.  first  married  ? 

In  what  wars  was  he  engaged?  and  what  were  their  resolls? 

Can  you  relate  anything  concerning  his  minister  Wobej? 

Can  you  relate  anything  concerning  Heniy*B  visit  to  FrHieiSy  king 
of  France  ? 

What  led  to  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham? 

What  obtained  for  Henry  the  title  of*'  Defender  of  the  Eaith?" 

What  circumstances  involved  bun  in  a  quarrel  with  the  chnrdi  of 
Borne? 

Who  was  Henry's  second  wife? 

Can  you  relate  anything  concerning  the  faJl  of  Wolsey  ? 

Can  yon  relate  anything  of  Cranmer  and  Thomas  Cromwell  ? 

In  what  persecutions  was  Henry  engaged? 

What  was  the  fate  of  Anna  Boleyn? 

Who  was  Henry's  third  wife? 

What  measures  did  Henry  adopt  against  the  monastic  establish- 
ments ? 

In  1536  an  insurrection  took  place :  reUte  its  chief  featureSy  and 
the  results. 

Who  was  Henry's  fourth  wife? 

How  was  the  fall  of  Cromwell  encompassed  ? 

Who  was  Henry's  fifth  wife  ?  and  what  was  her  fate  ? 
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To  what  did  Henry  devote  his  time  after  the  death  of  Catherine  ? 
Who  was  Henry*8  sixth  wife  f 
By  what  means  did  she  escape  destruction  ? 
Did  Henry  continue  hispersecutions  at  the  latter  period  of  his  life  ? 
Name  some  of  his  victims. 

What  circumstances  attended  the  death  of  Henry  ? 
Relate  what  is  said  of  the  charaoter  of  his  reign  ? 
By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

Who  became  protector  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.? 
In  what  war  did  the  protector  engage  ? 

Relate  what  is  said  of  his  measures  in  the  promotion  of  the  Re- 
formation. 
What  circumstances  led  to  insurrections  during  the  protectorship  ? 
By  whom  was  his  fall  encompassed  ?  how  was  it  effected  ?  and 
what  circumstance  led  to  his  death  ? 
What  particular  acts  were  passed  in  parliament,  in  1552  ? 
When  did  Edward  YI.  die  ?  and  to  whom  did  he  bequeath  the 
crown  ? 
Who  succeeded  him  ? 
What  was  the  fate  of  lady  Jane  Grey  ? 
Describe  the  character  of  queen  Mary. 

By  what  means  did  she  re-establish  popery  ?  and  what  were  the 
consequences  of  its  re-establishment  ? 
To  whom  was  Mary  married? 

When  did  she  commence  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  ? 

Relate  some  of  the  particulars  of  this  persecution. 

When  did  Mary  die  ?  and  what  events  led  to  her  death  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  her  reign  ? 

By  -whom  was  Mary  succeeded  ? 

What  was  Elizabeth's  policy  on  ascending  the  throne  ? 

Did  she  succeed  in  re-establishing  Protestantism  ? 

Was  there  any  other  claimant  to  the  throne  of  England  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland  ? 

In  what  condition  was  her  country  ? 

Whom  did  she  marry,  in  1565  ? 

What  were  the  results  of  this  union  ? 

What  was  the  fate  of  lord  Damley  ? 

What  was  the  ultimate  fate  of  Mary  ? 

Was  Elizabeth  concerned  in  her  death  ? 

In  what  continental  wars  did  Elizabeth  engage  ? 

What  were  the  results  of  her  war  with  France  ? 

What  circumstances  led  to  her  war  with  Spain  ?  and  what  were 
its  chief  features  ? 

Describe  Babington^s  conspiracy. 

In  what  year  did  the  Invincible  Ahmaba  sail  from  the  Tagus  ? 

Can  you  relate  the  result  of  this  expedition  ? 

What  expedition  followed  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  ? 

What  circumstances  cast  a  gloom  over  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth^s 
reign? 
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In  1699  there  was  an  uumrrection  in  Ireland :  who  was  appointed 
to  put  it  down  ? 
Was  Essex  successful  ? 
What  were  the  consequences  of  his  fedlure  ? 
By  whom  and  when  was  the  insurrection  in  Ireland  quelled  ? 
When  did  Elizabeth  die  ?  and  what  is  said  of  her  reign  ? 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Can  you  relate  anything  concerning  the  religion  of  this  period  ? 

Can  you  relate  anything  concerning  the  govomment  and  laws  of 
this  period  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  ? 

Did  commerce  flourish  in  this  period  ? 

Describe  some  of  the  features  of  its  progress. 

What  particular  insurrection  happened  in  the  year  1517  ? 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  English  Russia  Company  ? 

By  whom  and  in  whose  reign  was  the  Royal  Exchange  erected  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  fairs  of  this  period? 

What  is  said  of  the  coinage  of  this  period  ? 

Relate  what  is  said  of  the  furniture  and  costume  of  this  period  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  duello,  or  duel  ? 

Describe  some  of  the  chief  features  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
tlus  period. 
•  W  hat  particular  festivals  were  observed  ? 

What  improvements  took  place  in  agriculture ! 

What  were  the  chief  manufactures  of  this  period  f 

What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  architecture  I 

Who  were  the  most  celebrated  painters  I 

What  was  the  condition  of  literature  at  this  period  I 

Name  some  of  the  most  celebrated  writers. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

By  whom  was  Elizabeth  succeeded  on  the  throne ! 

When  was  James  crowned  9  and  under  what  drcumstances ! 

What  plot  was  discovered  soon  after  his  accession  f 

Into  what  scheme  did  the  Romanists  enter  to  subvert  the  throne ! 

Name  the  chief  conspirators.    Relate  the  particulars  of  this  plot. 

What  was  the  fate  of  the  conspirators  ? 

W  hat  was  the  conduct  of  James  after  this  plot  had  been  defeated  ? 
and  what  was  the  e£Pect  of  his  conduct  ? 

Can  you  relate  anything  concerning  the  character  of  prince 
Henry  I 

Who  was  the  first  favourite  of  king  James ! 

What  was  the  fate  of  the  earl  of  Somerset !  and  what  led  to  his 
death! 

Who  was  the  next  favourite  of  James  f 

What  was  the  character  of  Villiers^  duke  of  Buckinghani  f 
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Can  yon  relate  anything  concerning  sir  Walter  Raleigh! 

On  what  charge  was  he  executed  ! 

In  what  war  did  James  engage  after  the  death  of  Raleigh  $  and 
what  were  its  results ! 

What  €»rcumstance  subsequently  led  to  a  rupture  with  Spain  ? 

When  did  James  die  I  and  what  was  his  character  t 

By  whom  was  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  1 

To  whom  was  Charles  married  ?  and  were  the  people  satisfied  with 
this  union  ! 

Did  Charles  continue  the  war  with  Spain  ! 

Was  he  supported  by  his  parliament  t 

Why  did  they  refuse  supplies  ?  and  how  did  he  obtain  money  for 
carrying  on  the  war  with  Spain  ? 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  **  Petition  of  Right  ?** 

On  what  grounds  did  parliament  quarrel  with  Charles  ? 

What  measures  did  he  adopt  to  suppress  its  power  P 

For  how  long  a  period  was  there  no  parliament  called  ? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Chaiies  duriiig  that  period  ? 

How  did  he  oppress  the  Puritans  ? 

What  resulted  from  the  levying  of  ship-money  ? 

Who  opposed  this  exaction  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  ? 

What  circumstances  gave  rise  to  opposition  to  government  in 
Scotland  ? 

When  did  Charles  again  call  a  parliament  ? 

What  was  the  name  given  to  this  parliament  ?  and  what  was  its 
character  ? 

What  measures  were  adopted  by  this  parliament  ? 

When  did  war  first  break  out  between  Charles  and  his  parliament  ? 

What  battles  were  fought  at  this  time?  and  what  were  their 
results  ? 

What  man  appeared  who  was  destined  to  overthrow  the  throne  of 
Charles  ? 

What  battles  decided  his  fitte  ? 

What  measures  followed  the  capture  of  Charles  ? 

By  what  name  was  the  next  parliament  denominated  ? 

Bid  the  Rump  Parliament  proceed  to  the  trial  of  Charles  ? 

Relate  the  particulars  of  his  trial,  and  his  execution. 

What  government  was  adopted  on  the  death  of  Charles  ? 

What  was  the  success  of  CromwelPs  operations  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  ? 

How  was  he  received  in  England  on  his  return  ?  and  what  mea- 
sures followed  his  victories? 

What  induced  a  war  with  the  Dutch  ? 

By  what  means  was  the  Rump  Parliament  overthrown  ! 

By  what  parliament  was  it  succeeded  ? 

How  was  this  parliament  broken  up  ? 

What  new  dignity,  and  what  powers  were  now  conferred  on 
Cromwell  ? 

What  battle  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  Dutch  ? 
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Gan  jou  relate  the  particulars  ? 

What  were  the  first  acts  of  Cromwell  as  lord-protector  ? 

What  was  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  fiivt  parliament  ? 

What  conspiracy  was  formed  to  bring  in  Charles  II.  ? 

What  alliance  did  he  form  with  France  ? 

What  was  Cromwell*s  conduct  on  being  uiged  to  assume  the  title 
%f  king  ? 

What  house  of  peers  did  he  create  ? 

What  were  the  consequences  of  this  measure  ? 

What  measures  did  he  take  to  control  his  enemies  ? 

What  victories  did  his  troops,  combined  with  the  French^  obtain  ? 
and  what  were  the  consequences  ? 

When  did  Cromwell  die  ?  and  whom  did  he  name  as  his  successor  ? 

Did  Richard  Cromwell  long  retain  the  title  of  protector  ? 

What  circumstances  led  to  his  abdication  from  office  ? 

By  whose  means  was  Charles  II.  restored  to  his  throne  ? 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Can  you  relate  anything  concerning  reli^on  in  the  reign  of 
king  James  ? 

C^  you  relate  anything  concerning  religion  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  ? 

Who  held  rule  in  matters  of  religion  during  the  commonwealth  ? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Puritans  ? 

State  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  government  in  this  period. 

What  was  the  character  of  the  literature  of  this  period  ? 

How  did  Cromwell  encourage  literature  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  agriculture  of  this  period  ? 

Give  some  account  of  the  architecture,  the  sculpture,  the  painting, 
and  the  music  of  this  period. 

Relate  some  particulars  concerning  the  commerce. 

What  proofs  are  given  of  its  prosperity  ? 

What  improvements  were  made  in  the  furniture  of  this  period  ? 

Relate  some  particulars  concerning  the  costume. 

What  was  the  customary  mode  of  deciding  ''affairs  of  honour  ?*' 

Describe  the  chief  amusements  of  the  courts  of  James  and  Charles. 

Relate  some  particulars  concerning  the  manners  of  the  people  at 
this  period. 

What  is  said  of  the  superstitions  of  the  age  ? 

Relate  some  particulars  of  the  town  thieves  and  robbers  in  this- 
period. 

Describe  the  chief  amusements  of  the  people. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

When  did  Charles  II.  land  at  Dover  ? 
How  was  he  received  by  his  subjects  ? 
How  did  he  act  towards  the  Cromwellites? 
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Describe  the  act  of  indemnity  passed  by  parliament. 
What  other  bills  were  presented  to  the  king  with  the  indemnity 
act? 
What  measures  were  taken  concerning  the  question  of  religion ! 
What  measures  were  passed  by  the  Pension  Parliament  ? 
To  whom,  and  when,  was  Charles  II.  married  ? 
For  what  sum  of  money  did  he  sell  Dunkirk  to  the  French  ? 
Of  what  nature  was  the  Conyenticle  Act?  and  what  were  its  con- 
sequences ? 
In  1665  a  plague  broke  out  in  London :  descrihe  its  consequences. 
In  1666  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  city  :  describe  its  results. 
What  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  history  of  England  for 
several  years  after  these  events  ? 
Describe  some  of  the  incidents  which  occurred. 
What  plot  was  discovered  in  1678  ? 
Give  some  account  of  it. 

What  events  happened  in  Scotland  at  this  period  ? 
When  was  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed,  and  what  is  its  cha- 
racter ? 
Into  what  parties  was  the  nation  now  divided  ? 
What  was  the  conduct  of  parliament  at  this  period  ? 
What  was  the  result  of  its  opposition  to  the  king  ? 
Describe  the  nature  and  result  of  the  Rye-house  plot. 
Describe  the  nature  of  the  persecutions  of  this  period,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

When  did  Charles  die  ?  and  what  was  his  character  as  a  man  and 
along? 
Who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  ? 
How  did  James  act  on  his  accession  ? 
What  insurrections  occurred  soon  after  his  succession  ? 
What  were  the  results  of  these  insurrections  ? 
What   measures  did  James  adopt  for  the  re-establishment  of 
popery? 
Wliat  were  the  results  of  these  measures  ? 
Can  you  describe  the  circumstances  attending  the  Revolution  ? 
When  the  throne  of  James  was  subverted  by  William  what  con* 
vention  was  entered  into  by  the  latter  with  the  English  and  the 
Scotch? 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Can  you  relate  any  of  the  particulars  concerning  the  religion  of 
this  period  ? 

What  was  the  charetcter  of  the  government  ? 

Describe  the  condition  of  literature. 

What  is  said  of  painting  and  music  ? 

Do  you  recollect  anything  of  what  you  have  read  concerning  the 
commerce  of  this  period  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  growth  of  London  ? 
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Describe  the  coinage  of  this  period. 
What  is  said  of  the  costume  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  manners  ? 
Describe  the  chief  amusements. 

CHAPTER  XIX, 

In  what  condition  did  William  III.  find  himself  when  he  ascended 
the  throne  P 

Give  some  account  of  the  opposition  he  met  with  from  parliament. 

What  means  did  James  adopt  to  recover  his  throne,  and  what 
was  his  success ! 

In  what  continental  war  did  William  engage  ? 

Describe  some  of  the  results. 

What  conspiracies  took  place  at  this  period  ? 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  Bank  of  England  ? 

Can  you  relate  anything  concerning  the  death  of  queen  Mary  ? 

William  was  still  at  war  with  the  French  :  what  efforts  were  now 
made  for  carrying  on  the  war  ? 

In  1696  a  plot  was  discovered  for  the  assassination  of  William  : 
describe  its  character. 

When  was  peace  made  with  France  ?  and  on  what  conditions? 

What  particular  events  followed  the  peace  of  Byswick  ? 

What  circumstances  led  WiUiam  to  contemplate  the  resignation 
of  his  crown  ? 

What  events  led  to  the  war  of  succession  ? 

What  act  was  passed  in  1701  for  the  settlement  of  the  sacceasion 
to  the  English  crown  ? 

What  events  led  to  a  renewal  of  war  with  France  ? 

Did  William  live  to  commence  this  war  ? 

When  did  he  die  ?  and  what  was  his  character  ? 

By  whom  was  William  succeeded  ? 

Under  whose  influence  did  Anne  rule  ? 

What  were  the  leading  events  of  her  reign  ? 

Can  you  describe  any  of  the  operations  of  Marlborough  against  the 
French  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  *'  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  ?  *' 

When  did  the  union  between  England  and  Scothuid  take  pboe, 
and  what  was  its  character  ? 

Can  you  relate  anything  concerning  the  intrigues  of  Mrs.  Masham  ? 

Can  you  relate  anything  concerning  Sacheverell  ? 

When  was  peace  made  with  France  ? 

What  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  ? 

What  followed  the  conclusion  of  war  ? 

Describe  the  nature  of  these  intrigues. 

When  did  queen  Anne  die  ?  and  what  was  her  character  ? 

Who  succeeded  her  on  the  throne  f 

How  was  George  I.  received  by  his  English  subjects  ? 

What  was  his  character  as  a  politician  ? 
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What  efforts  were  made  to  subvert  his  throne  ? 
Relate  some  of  the  particulars  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
pretender. 
What  was  the  result  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  ? 
What  was  the  great  object  of  the  Septennial  Act  ? 
In  I7I8  a  war  broke  out  with  Spain  :  describe  its  operations  and 
results^ 

What  circumstance  led  to  a  bill  for  limiting  the  peerage  at  this 
period? 
Can  you  give  any  account  of  the  memorable  South  Sea  Company  ? 
What  plot  was  discovered  in  1722  ? 

In  1726  there  was  again  war  with  Spain :  state  its  origin  and 
results. 
Where  did  Greorge  I.  die  ?  and  what  was  his  character  ? 
By  whom  was  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  ? 
Under  what  circumstances  did  George  II.  ascend  the  throne  ? 
What  is  said  of  his  person  and  manners  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  character  of  his  queen,  Caroline  ? 
What  measures  distinguished  parliament  in  the  years  1729  and 
1730? 

In  what  does  the  history  of  England  chiefly  consist  for  the  next 
four  years  ? 
Relate  some  of  the  events  which  took  place. 
When  did  queen  Caroline  die  ? 

What  anecdote  is  related  in  proof  of  the  king's  affection  for  her  ? 
What  particular  debate  took  place  in  parliament  in  1738  ? 
At  this  time  war  again  broke  out  with  Spain :  relate  the  particu- 
lars. 
In  what  other  war  was  England  engaged  in  1743  ? 
To  what  other  war  did  this  lead  ? 

Can  you  relate  any  of  the  particulars  concerning  the  attempts 
made  by  the  young  pretender  to  regain  the  throne  of  England  ? 

What  events  on  the  continent  preceded  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Cha* 
pelle  ?  and  what  were  the  consequences  of  the  war  with  Spain  ? 
What  is  related  of  the  strife  of  parties  at  this  period  ? 
When  was  the  calendar  changed  ?  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
change? 

In  1763  an  alteration  took  place  in  the  law  of  marriage :  describe 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  it. 

In  1755  a  war  broke  out  withFranoe :  what  is  this  war  called  in 
history? 

Describe  its  origin,  and  its  first  operations  and  results. 
What  new  taxes  were  imposed  in  17^8,  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
this  war  I 

What  were  the  operations  of  the  war  in  this  year  ? 

What  were  the  operations  of  the  war  in  17^0  ? 

When  did  Greorge  II.  die  ?  and  under  what  circumstances  ? 
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CHAPTER 

Can  70a  relate  aiiTtliiiig  oonceming  tlw  rdigion  ofUiis  period  ? 
What  were  Uie  peculiar  characteriatieB  of  the  gorenunent  ? 
What  was  the  conditioD  of  literature  ? 

What  is  said  of  painting?  what  of  agricoltiire :  what  of  engrav- 
ing?   what  of  mnsic? 

Describe  the  condition  of  the  eommeroe  of  this  period. 
What  is  said  of  the  party  spirit  of  this  period  ? 
What  was  the  character  of  the  edocatioB  of  this  period  ? 
To  what  evils  did  the  defective  state  of  education  lead  ? 
Give  some  aoconnt  of  the  amnsements  of  this  period. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

By  whom  was  Geoige  II.  sncoeeded  on  the  throne  ? 

In  what  condition  was  the  kingdom  at  the  accession  of  George 
UI.? 

To  whom  and  when  was  he  married  ? 

When  were  their  majesties  crowned,  and  what  particolar  specta- 
tor witnessed  the  ceremony? 

In  what  condition  was  the  affiurs  of  Enrope  in  1761  ? 

When  was  peace  condnded,  and  what  were  the  teims  of  the 
treaties? 

What  particular  dissensions  arose  out  of  this  peace  ? 

What  measures  gave  rise  to  discontents  in  America?  and  what 
changes  took  place  in  the  government  ? 

What  further  measures  incensed  the  Americans  ? 

What  particular  drcnmstaoces  embarrassed  nunistess  at  home  at 
this  period  ? 

What  changes  took  place  in  the  ministry  from  this  onhamss- 
ment? 

When  did  war  break  out  in  America  ?  and  what  were  its  first  opera- 
tions under  general  Gage  ? 

Who  succeeded  Gage  in  the  command  f  and  what  were  the  first 
operations  of  his  successor  ! 

What  particular  bills  were  passed  in  17779  in  reference  to  the 
Americans! 

What  were  the  operations  of  the  war  in  this  year ! 

When  did  France  contract  an  alliance  with  the  Americans  ?  and 
what  was  its  result  f 

In  what  other  wars  was  England  engaged  in  1799  ? 

What  were  the  leading  events  of  this  general  war  in  1789  and 
1781? 

What  change  took  place  in  the  administratis  in  1782  ? 

What  was  the  result  of  this  change? 

Describe  the  treaties  of  peace  entered  into  by  the  Boddnghain 
admiuistration* 
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What  Dew  changes  now  took  pUice  in  the  ministry  ? 

What  particular  riot  occurred  in  London  during  this  war  with 
America  ? 

Give  some  account  of  it. 

In  1785  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  was  signed  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  :  state  its  particular  features. 

What  attempt  was  made  upon  the  life  of  the  king  in  1787  ? 

In  the  next  year  what  happened  to  the  king  ? 

What  was  the  result  of  the  aid  which  the  lang  of  France  afforded 
to  the  Americans  ? 

Can  you  relate  any  particulars  concerning  the  revolution  in 
France? 

What  was  the  result  of  this  revolution  as  regards  England  ? 

When  does  Napoleon's  name  first  appear  in  history  ? 

What  attempts  were  made  to  set  up  a  republic  in  England  ? 

Were  they  successful  ?    State  their  results. 

In  1794  Holland  allied  itself  with  France :  what  were  its  conse- 
quences to  England  ? 

Can  you  describe  the  mutiny  at  SheemesS|  which  took  place  in 
797? 

Can  you  describe  the  battle  fought  by  Nelson  in  1798^  in  the  road 
of  Aboukir' 

When  was  Ireland  imited  with  England  ? 

What  event,  in  1799,  led  to  a  rupture  between  England  and  Rus« 
sia? 

Describe  the  events  of  the  war  in  the  years  1800  and  1801. 

What  particular  commotions  prevailed  at  this  period  in  Elogland? 

What  armed  neutrality  was  entered  into  at  this  period? 

What  were  its  immediate  consequences  ? 

When  was  peace  made  with  France  and  Russia  ? 

What  were  the  features  of  the  treaty  of  peace  ? 

Was  it  lasting? 

W^hat  led  to  a  new  rupture  between  France  and  England  ? 

When  was  Napoleon  created  emperor  of  the  French? 

What  European  powers  acknowledged  his  dignity  ? 

What  coalition  was  foimed  against  him? 

What  great  naval  victory  was  gained  by  Nelson,  in  1805  ? 

What  were  its  consequences  to  Nelson  ? 

What  were  its  consequences  to  the  French  ? 

What  great  statesman  died  at  this  period? 

M'hat  changes  took  place  in  the  administration  at  this  period? 

What  were  the  operations  of  the  war  in  1806? 

What  decrees  were  issued  by  Napoleon  against  England  ?  and 
what  counter  proclamations  were  issued  by  England  against  Napo- 
leon? 

What  were  the  consequences  of  the  continental  system  to  Den- 
mark? 

What  led  to  a  peace  between  France  and  Russia  ? 

What  was  the  first  results  of  this  treaty  ? 
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Can  you  describe  the  militaiy  opentioiis  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
in  1808? 

Who  did  Napoleon  finally  place  on  the  throne  of  Spain  ? 

What  happened  to  Greoi^  III.  in  1810  ? 

To  what  did  his  physicians  attribute  his  malady  ? 

Who  was  appointed  to  the  regency  7 

What  event  led  to  a  change  in  the  miDistry  ? 

To  whom  was  Napoleon,  about  this  time,  married  ? 

What  led  to  a  war  between  Napoleon  and  the  emperor  of  Bii88i&  ? 

Who  assumed  the  offensiTe  ? 

What  were  the  consequences  of  his  inyasion  of  Russia  ? 

What  events  had  happened  in  Spain  while  he  was  thus  engaged  ? 

What  nations  now  combined  against  him? 

Describe  their  operations. 

When  did  the  allies  enter  France? 

What  were  the  results  ? 

What  were  the  conditions  of  the  peace  which  followed? 

Who  visited  England  after  this  First  Peace  of  Paris  ? 

Was  the  peace  lasting? 

What  led  again  to  war? 

Describe  the  circumstances  attending  Ni^leon's  escape  from  Elba. 

What  armies  were  raised  against  him  ? 

What  battles  followed  ? 

Describe  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

What  were  its  results? 

To  what  island  was  Napoleon  banished  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  the  '^  Second  Peace  of  Paris." 

What  was  the  character  of  the  ^ Holy  Alliance"  formed  at  this 
period  ? 

What  royal  marriages  took  place  in  1816  ? 

What  riots  now  took  place  in  England?  and  from  what  canses  ? 

What  expedition  was  now  fitted  out  against  Algiers?  and  what 
was  its  success  ? 

When  did  the  princess  Charlotte  die  ? 

What  marriages  took  place  in  consequence? 

When  did  queen  Charlotte  die?  and  what  was  her  character  ? 

What  riots  took  place  in  1818  ?  and  what  measures  resulted  from 
them? 

When  did  George  III.  die  ?  andhow  were  the  people  affected  by 
his  death  ? 

Who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne? 

What  had  alienated  the  afiections  of  the  subjects  of  George  IV. 
from  him? 

In  what  condition  was  the  nation  at  his  accession  ? 

What  conspiracy  signalized  the  commencement  of  his  reign  ? 

Belate  the  pai-ticulars  of  this  conspiracy. 

What  particular  trial  took  place  at  this  period  ? 

Relate  the  particulars  of  this  trial. 

What  circumstances  attended  the  coronation  of  George  IV«? 
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When  did  queen  Caroline  die,  and  what  events  happened  at  her 
death? 

What  noted  character  died  in  1821  ? 

What  subjects  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament  in  the  years 
1822  and  1823? 

What  instance  of  munificence  did  the  king  give  at  this  period  ? 

What  steps  were  taken  in  the  session  of  1824  towards  a  more  un<» 
restricted  system  of  trade  ? 

What  war  broke  out  this  year  ?  and  what  were  its  results  ? 

What  noted  characters  died  in  the  year  1827? 

What  changes  took  place  in  the  administration  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Canning  ? 

When  did  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  pass  ? 

What  particular  bill  passed  in  parliament  in  the  session  of  1830  ? 

What  event  interrupted  the  business  of  the  session  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  George  IV.  ? 

By  whom  was  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  ? 

Did  any  change  take  place  in  the  administration  on  his  accession  ? 

What  revolution  took  place  in  France  this  year  ? 

What  efiFect  had  this  revolution  in  England  ? 

Describe  some  of  the  disturbances  which  took  place. 

What  events  led  to  a  change  in  the  administration  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  the  new  ministry  ? 

What  measure  were  they  pledged  to  carry  in  parliament  ? 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  proposed  reform  ? 

Were  ministers  successful  ? 

What  was  the  result  of  their  defeat  ? 

By  what  test  were  the  candidates  tried  at  the  new  election  ? 

Was  the  Reform  Bill  again  proposed  ?  and  was  it  successful  ? 

What  were  the  consequences  of  its  rejection  ? 

When  did  the  coronation  of  king  William  take  place  ?  and  what 
was  the  character  of  the  ceremony  ? 

What  particular  malady  visited  England  at  this  period  ? 

Describe  the  progress  of  the  cholera  morbus. 

When  did  ministers  again  bring  forward  the  question  of  reform  ? 

What  were  the  results? 

By  what  means  was  the  measure  finally  carried  ? 

What  particular  measures  rendered  the   session    of   1833  me- 
morable ? 

What  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  this  period? 

What  measures  were  adopted  in  1834  to  repress  these  outrages  ? 

What  particular  act  signalized  the  Melbourne  administration  ? 

What  changes  took  place  in  the  administration  in  the  years  1834 
and  1835? 

What  laws  were  passed  in  1836  ? 

When  did  king  William  die  ?  and  what  was  his  character  ? 

By  whom  was  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  ? 

How  was  the  accession  of  queen  Victoria  hailed  by  the  people  ? 

In  what  condition  was  the  country  on  her  accession  f 
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How  did  the  great  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  exliibit  its 
loyalty  to  the  crown  ? 

Wliat  particular  events  characterized  the  year  1838  ? 

What  measures  were  adopted  by  parliament  in   the    session 
of  1839? 

Can  you  describe  the  riots  which  took  place  at  Birmingham  this 
year? 

To  whom  was  queen  Victoria  married  ?  and  when  ? 

In  1840  events  led  to  a  war  with  China :  what  were  these  events? 
and  what  were  the  results  of  this  war  ? 

What  change  took  place  in  the  administration  in  the  year  1841  ? 
and  what  events  led  to  this  change? 

What   important   treaty  was  signed  this  year?  and  by  what 
powers! 

What  important  measures  were  passed  in  the  session  of  1842? 

Hostilities  were  this  year  renewed  with  China  :  what  were  their 
results  ? 

What  other  war  was  the  British  engaged  in  this  year? 

Give  some  account  of  this  war. 

What  was  the  aspect  of  afiairs  in  1843  ? 

What  measures  were  adopted  by  parliament  this  year? 

What  commotions  took  place  in  Ireland  ? 

What  disturbances  took  place  in  Wales  in  1844  ? 

What  war  occurred  in  the  East  Indies  this  year  ? 

What  particular  acts  were  passed  in  parliament  this  year  ? 

Who  were  appointed  to  the  governments  of  the  East  Indies  and 
China? 

What  acts  were  passed  in  the  session  of  1845  ? 

In  what  wars  were  the  British  engaged  in  India  during  this  year  ? 

Give  some  account  of  the  operations  of  these  wars. 

What  great  measure  was  passed  in  the  session  of  1846  ? 

By  whom  was  the  Corn-Law  Bill  carried  ? 

What  were  the  consequences  of  sir  Robert  Peel's  success  to  him 
as  minister  ? 

Who  succeeded  him  in  office  ? 

What  particular  calamity  visited  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
in  the  autumn  of  1846  ? 

What  were  the  consequences  of  this  visitation  to  Ireland  ? 

By  what  was  that  country  distinguished  at  the  close  of  1847  ? 

What  particular  event  happened  in  this  year  in  England  ? 

What  particular  cause  gave  rise  to  this  distress? 

What  is  said  of  Great  Briton  at  the  close  of  this  history? 


THE   END. 
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firasse's  Greek  Gradus. 

A  Greek  Gradus ;  or,  a  Greek,  Latin,  and  English Prosodial  Lexloe»;  eontaining 
the  Interpretation,  in  Latin  and  Eioglish,  of  all  words  which  occur  in  the  Greek 
Poete,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  time  of  Ptolemv  Philaddphns.    By  the 
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Giles's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon. 

A  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Language,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools :  containing 
—1.  A  Greek-English  Lexicon,  combining  the  aovantagea  of  an  Alphabetiuul 
and  Derivative  Arrangement ;  8.  A  copious  Engli^>Gnek  Lexicon.  By  the 
Bev.  J.  A.  OiLBS,  LL.D.    New  Edition.    8vo.  ais.  doth. 

'*,*  The  English-Greek  Lexicon,  separately.    7s.  fld.  cloth. 

Pycroft's  Greek  Grammar  Practice. 

In  Three  Parts :  1.  Lessons  in  Yocabniary,  Nouns,  AiHeetives^  and  Verbs  in 
Grammatical  order;  2.  Greek,  made  out  of  each  column  for  translation; 
S.  English  for  re-tranalation.   By  the  Rev.  J.  Ptcbovt,  B.A.  12mo.  Ss..  6d.  cl. 

Moody's  Eton  Greek  Grammar  in  English. 

The  New  Eton  Greek  Grammar:  with  the  Marks  of  AceeiS,  and  the  Quantity  of 
the  Penult :  containing  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar  in  English,  and  the  Syntax 
and  Prosody  as  used  at  Eton ;  with  numerous  Adif  Uons.  By  the  Rev. 
Clbxcmt  Moodt,  A.m.    New  Edition.    12mo.  Is .  doth. 

Dr.  Kennedy's  Greek  Grammar. 

GraecM  Grammaticae  InsGtutio  Prima.    Rndimentis  Etoneasilms  quantnlum 

Ctuit  immutatis  Syntaxin  de  suo  addidit  B.  H.  Ksmiedt,  S.T.P.    12mo. 
.  6d.  cloth. 

Valpy's  Greek  Grammar. 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Grammar:  with  Notes.  By  R.  Taltt.D.D.  New  £41i. 
8vo.  6s.  6d.  boards ;  bound,  7s.  6d. 

Valpy's  Greek  Delectus,  and  Key. 

Ddectus  Sententiarum  Grccarum,  ad  usnm  Tironum  accommodatus :  cum 
Notnlis  et  Lexico.  Auctore  R.  Yalpt,  D.D.  Editio  Nova,  eademqne  ancta  et 
emendata.    I2mo  4s.  cloth. 

Ext  to  the  above,  being  a  Literal  Translation  into  English.   I2mo.  3s.  6d.  sewed. 
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Valpy»8  Second  Greek  Delectus. 

Sacond  Greek  Deleetas;  or,NewAaalecU  Minora:  iitteadcdtobcreadinSchoola 
between  Dr.  Valpy'a  Greek  Delectoa  and  the  Third  Greek  Delcetaa:  with 
BngUah  NotM,  And  a  eopions  Greek  and  Eiifdieh  Lexicon.  B7  tiie  Bct. 
F.  £.  J.  Vai.pt,  M.A.    New  Edition.    8vOb  9i.  «d.  bound. 

Valpy's  Third  Greek  Delectus. 

The^lrd  Greek  Delectna ;  or.  New  Analecta  M^ora:  with  EogUeh  Nolaa.    In 
Two  Parte.    By  tiie  Rev.  F.  E.  J.  Yai^pt.  M.A.   8n>  Ifie.  td.  bound. 
*  .*  The  Parte  may  be  had  separatelT. 
PAKT  L  PR08B.    8to.  8e.  6d.  bound.  —  Paat  3.  POETUT.    8^-0.  H.  6d.  bound. 

Dr.  Major's  Greek  Vocabulary. 

Greek  Yocabulary ;  or,  Exerciaes  on  the  Declinable  Parte  of  Sgeech.  By  the 
R«T.  J.  a.  Majob,  D.D.    NewEditton.    IZmo.  9e.  td.Olotti. 

Valpy's  Greek  Exercises,  and  Key. 

Greek  Ezerciaee;  being  an  Introdnction  to  Greek  Compoaition.  leading  tlie 
atudent  from  the  Elementa  of  Grammar  to  the  higher  parti  01  Syntax  By 
the  Rev.  F.  E.  J.  V4LP1,  M.A.    New  Edition.    Udui.  6e.  ed.  ololb. 

Kav,  UnOb  Se.  6d.  aewed. 

Neilson's  Greek  Exercises,  and  Key. 

Greek  Exerdaee,  in  Syntax,  EUipsb,  Dialects,  Proaody,  and  Metaphrada.  To 
wliich  is  prefixed,  a  conciae  bat  comprehensive  Syntax;  with  Observations  on 
•ome  Idioms  of  the  Greek  Language.  Bv  tlw  Bov.  W.  NsIUOm,  DJ>.  New 
Edition.   eTO.0a.  boards.— Ksz,  3s.  boards. 

Howard's  Introductory  Greek  Exercises,  and  Key. 

Introdnetory  Greek  Exerciaes  to  thoee  of  Uuntingford,  Dunbar.  Neilson,  and 
others;  arranged  under  Models,  to  adiaist  the  learner.  By  N.  Uo-wajlo.  New 
Edition.    12mo.fls.6d.Gloth.~KxT,  12mo.  2a.  6d.  cloth. 

DalzePs  Analecta  Grsca  Minora. 

Analecta  Gieaca  Minora,  ad  usum  Tironum  aeoommodata.  Cum  Notia  Philo- 
logieia,  quas  partim  collegit,  partim  scripsit  A.  Dalssl,  A.M.  Editio  nora, 
eiuA  J.  Bailbt,  A.M.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  'bound. 

Dalzel  and  Dunbar's  Collectanea  Greeca  Mnjora : 

Ad  nsom  Academics  jnrentutis  aocommodatae.    Cum  Notis  Philotogids.    New 

Mitiona.    a  vols.  fnro.  £1. 14s.  6d.  bound. 
ToL  1.  Esoen>ta  ex  Variis  Orationis  Solute  Scriptoribvs     8vo.  9s.  6d. 

*'   2.  Esecrpta  ex  Tariis  Po^tls.    Edited  by  the  Bev.  Camou  Tats.    8to.  lis. 

*'  S.  Excerpta  ex  duobus  principibna  Oratoribus  et  Yariis  Poetis.  B]  GnoAoa 
DuMBAS.,  A.M.    8to.  14s. 

Dr.  Major's  Guide  to  the  Greek  Tragedians. 

A  Guide  to  the  Reeding  of  the  Greek  Tragedians;  being  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
Gieek  Drama,  Greek  Metres,  and  Canons  of  Criticism.  Collecied  and  arranged 
by  tiie  Rev.  J.  R.  Majob,  D.D.    New  Edition,  enlarged,    bvo.  9b,  dotiu 

The  Rev.  J.  Seager't  TranslatiwM, 


Bos  on  the  Greek  Ellipsis. 

Professor  Schnffer's  Edition,  with 
Notee.    8to.  9s.  6d.  boards. 

Hermann's  Elements  of 

the  Doctrine  of  Metres.    8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Hoogeveen  on  the  Greek 

Particles.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 


Maittaire  on  the  Greek 

Dialects.  From  the  Edition  of 
Stonitts.    8vo.  to.  6d.  boards. 

Vig^er    on     the    Greek 

Idioms.  Abridged  and  translated 
into  English,  from  Professor  Her- 
mann's last  £dition,  with  Original 
Notes.    8vo.  to.ed.  boards. 


T^  above  Five  Works  may  be  bad  in  2  vols.  8vo.  £2. 2s.  doth. 
LATIN  WORKS,  DICTIONARIES,  GRAMMARS,  ETC. 

Riddle  and  Arnold's  English-Latin  Lexicon. 

A  Copious  EnffUsh«Latin  Lexiou,  founded  on  the  German-Latin  of  Dr.  Charles 
Ernest  Georeea.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  Author  of  "  A  Complete 
Latin-Enidiah  Dictionary,"  &c. ;  and  the  Rev.  T.  Kerchever  Arnold,  &I.A. 
Rector  of  Xyndon,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trmity  College,  Cambridge.     8to.  25«. 
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Riddle :  Questions  for  Exercise  in  Latin  Composition, 

Adapted  to  Riddl*  and  Arnold'a  EnslUh-Latin  Lexicon.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
lUddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund  HaU/Oxfonl ;  Anthor  of  "  A  Complete  Latin- 
Engliih  Dictionary/'  &c.    l2mo.  [In  the  prete. 

Riddle's  Latin  Vocabulary. 

A  TrofctttMrt  Latin-English  Yocabalaiy:  bebw  a  List  of  Common  Latin 
Words,  with  their  principal  Meanings  in  Engtisn:  distinguished  according  to 
their  comparatiTC  Importance  or  fircqnency  M  nse.  By  thie  Eer.  J.  E.  Siddls, 
M.A.    12mo.  2s.  cloth. 

Riddle's  Latin  Dictionary. 

A  Complete  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary.  For  the  use  of  Col- 
lege* and  Schools^  From  the  best  sources,  chiefly  Oermia.  By  the  Rev.  J.  £. 
BtDDLB,  M.A.     New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarge*^    8to.  81s.  6d.  doth. 

«».„.,. 1  1    /  The  English-Latin  Dictionary,  10s.  0d.  cloth. 

"■'■*■*"''  \  The  LaOn-English  Dictionary,  £1.  Is.  cloth. 

Riddle's  Young  Scholar's  Latin  Dictionary. 

The  Young  Schohv's  LaHu-EngUsh  and  EngUsh-Latin  Dictionary;  being  Mr. 
Riddle's  Abridgment  of  his  laeger. Dictionary.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged.    Square  12mo.  12a.  bound'. 

B.....*.!.  /  The  Latin-BngUsh  Dictionary,  7s.  bonnif. 
nepaiaieiy  ^  ,j^^  English-Latin  Dictionary,  fle.  6d.  boond. 

Riddle's  Diamond  Latin-English  Dictionary. 

A  Diamond  Latin-English  Dictionary.  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning.  Quality .  and 
right  Accentuation  of  l.atin  Classical  Word*.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Rxi>dx.x,  M.A. 
Ne  w  Edition.    Royal  S3mo.  is.  bound. 

The  Illustrated  Companion  to  the  Latin  Dictionary : 

Being  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  words  repreaentlnc  Visible  Objects,  connected 
with  the  Arts,  Science,  and  Every-day  Life  ofthe  Ancients.  Illustrated  by 
nearly  2,000  Woodcuts  fiom  the  Antique.  By  Amthomt  Rxcb.  Jun.  B.A.  late  of 
Cattts  CoUege,  Cambridge ;  and  one  of  the  Contributors  to  Dr.  Smith's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities."    Post  8to,  [In  the  prees. 

Zampt :  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lan^age. 

By  C.  G.  Zcurr.  Ph.  D.  Translated  from  the  9th  Edition  ofthe  original, 
and  adapted  for  the  use  of  English  students,  by  L.  Schmits,  Ph.  D  Rector  of 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh;  with  new  Additiona  and  Corrections  by  the 
Author.    New  Edition.    8to. l4a.  doth. 

Zumpl's   School  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lang-uage. 

Translated  and  adapted  for  use  in  English  Schools.  By  Dr.  L  Scbxxts, 
F.R.8.E.  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  With  a  Preface,  writUn 
expressly  for  this  Translation,  by  the  Anthor.    i2mo.  48.  cloth. 

Pycroff  s  Latin  Grammar  Practice. 

Latin  Grammar  Practice:  1.  Lessons  in  Vocabulaiy,  Nouns,  Ac^ectiTes,  and 
Verbs,  in  Grammatical  Order;  2.  Latin,  made  out  of  each  column,  for  Trans- 
lation; 3.  English,  for  re-translation.    By  the  Rer.  Jaxxi  PxcKorr,  B.A. 
Hl2mo.  2s.  6d.  doth. 

Valpy's  Latin  Grammar. 

The  Elements  of  Latin  Grammar:  with  Note*.  By  R.  TAtPT,  D.D.  New 
Edition,  with  numerous  Additions  and  Corrections.    12mo.  2s.  6d.  bound. 

Dr.  Kennedy's  Latin  Grammar. 

An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Latiu  Language,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by 
the  Rer.  B.  H.  Kennedt,  D.D.  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbary  School.  New 
Edition.    12mo.  Ss.  6d.  cloth. 

Walford's  Latin  Verse  Book. 

Progressire  Exercises  in  Latin  Elraiac  Verse.  Adapted,  with  References 
tluooghout,  to  the  Syntax  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  Latin  Grammar ;  and  accom- 
panied by  Marginal  References  to  the  Works  ofthe  best  Latin  Poets.  Bt  the 
Rev.  E.  WALroRD,  M.A.  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Assistant- 
Master  of  Tunbridge  School.    12mo.  2s.  6d.  doth. 
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Jackson :  The  Latin  Tyro's  Guide  j 

Or,  Fint  Step  towards  the  Acquirement  of  L&tin.  By  George  Jteksoa,  Sd 
Edition.    Ropil  18mo.  IB.  6d.  cloth. 

Moody's  Eton  Latin  Grammar  in  English. 

The  New  Eton  L>atin  Grammar,  with  the  Marks  of  Quantitv  and  the  Rules  of 
Accent;  conteiniaff  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar  as  used  at  Eton,  and  its  Trans- 
lation into  English :  with  Notes  and  copious  Additions.  By  Rer.  CuutjiiiT 
Moonr,  M.A.    New  Edition.    12mo.  28. 6d.  (doth. 

The  Eton  Latin  Accidence :  with  Additions  and  Notes.  New  Edition.   12mo.  Is. 

Graham's  First  Steps  to  Latin  Writing. 

First  Steps  to  Latin  Writing :  Intended  as  a  Practical  Illustration  of  the  Latin 
Accidence.  To  which  are  added.  Examples  on  the  principal  Rules  of  Syntax. 
By  G.  F.  Gkabajc.    New  Edition,  considerably  enlarged.    12mo.  4s.  cloth. 

Valpy's  Latin  Delectus,  and  Key. 

Delectus  Sententiamm  et  Historiarum ;  ad  usnm  Tironnm  acconunodatus:  cnm 
Notnlis  etLexico.  Anctore  R.  Valpt,  D.D.  New  Edition    12mo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Est.    New  Edition,  carefully  reTised.    12mo.  88.  6d.  cloth. 

Valpy's  Second  Latin  Delectus. 

The  Second  Latin  Delectus;  designed  to  be  read  in  Schools  after  the  Latin 
Delectus,  and  before  the  Analecta  Latina  Majora :  with  Englbh  Notes.  By 
the  Rer.  P.  E.  J.  Yalft,  M.A.    New  Edition.    8to.  6«.  bound. 

Valpy's  First  Latin  Exercises. 

First  Exercises  on  the  principal  Rules  of  Grammar,  to  be  translated  into  Latin : 
with  familiar  Explanations.  By  the  late  Rev.  R.  Yixft,  D.D.  New  Edition, 
with  many  Additions.    Wxao.  Is.  8d.  cloth. 

Valpy's  Second  Latin  Exercises. 

Second  Latin  Exercises :  applicable  to  erery  Grammar,  and  intended  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  Valpy's  "BlegantiiB  Latinae."  By  the  Rev.  £.  Yaltt,  B.D. 
New  Edition.    12mo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Valpy's  Latin  Vocabulary. 

A  New  Latin  Yoeabularr ;  adapted  to  the  best  Latin  Grammars :  with  Tables  of 
Numeral  Letters,  English  and  Latin  Abbreviations,  and  the  Value  of  Roman 
and  Grecian  Coins.    By  R.  Yalpt,  D.D.    New  Edition.    12mo.  as.  bound. 

Valpy's  Eleganti®  Latinee,  and  Key. 

Elegantie  Latinc ;  or,  Rules  and  Exercises  illustrative  of  Elegant  Latin  Style : 
with  the  Original  Latin  of  the  most  dif&cnU  Phrases.  By  Rev.  E.  Yal.^t,  B.D. 
New  Edition.    12mo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

KBT,beinff  the  Origiuiil  Passages,  which  have  been  translated  into  Ergliah,to 
serve  as  Examples  and  Exercises  in  the  above.    12mo.  28. 6d.  sewed. 

Valpy's  Latin  Dialogues. 

Collected  from  the  best  Latin  Writers,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  aA  wtU  m  of 
Private  Studento.    New  edition.     12mo.  28.  6d.  cloth. 

Butler's  Praxis,  and  Key. 

A  Praxis  on  the  Latin  Prepositions :  being  an  attempt  to  illustrate  their  Origin, 
Signification,  and  Government,  In  the  way  of  Exercise.  By  the  late  Bishop 
BoTLBK.    New  Edition.    8vo.  6b.  6d.  boards.— Ket,  8s  boards. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Composition  of  Latin  Verse ; 

containing  Rules  and  Exercises  IntendedT to  illustrate  the  Manners,  Cxistoms, 
and  Opmions,  mentioned  by  the  Roman  Poeto,  and  to  render  familiar  the 
prmcipal  Idioms  of  the  Latin  Language.  By  tiie  late  Christopher  Rapier, 
A.B.  New  Edition,  revised  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  A&K01.D,  M.A.  12mo.  SB.  6d. 
doth.— KsT,  28.  6d.  sewed. 

Howard's  Introductory  Latin  Exercises. 

Introductory  Latin  Exercises  to  those  of  Clarke,  Ellis,  Turner,  and  others: 
designed  for  the  Younger  Classes.  By  NATHAjtiSL  Howaju>.  New  Edition. 
12mo.  2s.  6d.  doth. 
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Howard's  Latin  Exercises  extended. 

Latin  EscrciaM  Extended ;  or,  a  S«riM  of  Latin  EzercisM,  selected  from  the  beet 
RoDum  Writers,  and  adapted  to  the  Roles  of  Syntax,  particnlarly  in  the  Eton 
Giaounar.  To  which  are  added,  English  Examples  to  be  translated  into  Latin , 
immediately  nnder  the  same  rule.  Arranged  under  Models.  Bv  Nathajuxl 
Howard.    New  Edition.    12mo.  8s  6d.  cloth.— Kbt,  12mo.  2s.  dd. 

Bradley's  Latin  Prosody,  and  Key. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prosodv  and  Versification.  New  Edition,  with  an  Appendix 
on  Lyric  and  Dramatic  Meaenres.    12mo.  8s.  6d.  cloth.— Kst,  I2mo.  2s.  6d. 

Bradley's  Exercises,  &c.  on  Latin  Grammar. 

Series  of  Exercises  and  Questions;  adapted  to  the  best  Latin  Grammars,  and 
designed  as  a  Guide  to  Parsins,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Exercises  of  Valpy, 
Turner,  Clarke,  Ellis,  Ac.  «o.  By  the  ReT.  C.  BnA.Di,BT.  New  Edition. 
I2mo.  2s.  6d.  bound. 

The  London  Vocabulary,  English  and  Latin ; 

designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools.   By  Js.  Gbbsnwood.    Revised  and  arranged 

Kstematically,to  adTanqe  the  learner  in  scientific  as  well  as  Tcrbal  knowleogc. 
/  N.  HowABO.    New  EditiOB.    ISmo.  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

Beza's  Latin  Testament. 

Novum  Testamentnm  Domini  No«triJeBuChristl,iateiprete  Tilbodoiu  Bbza.. 
Editio  Stereotypa.   12mo.  Ss.  6d.  bound. 

Valpy's  Epitome  Sacrs  Historiie. 

Sacne  Historue  Epitome,  in  nsum  Scholarum:  cum  Notis  AngUcis^  By  the 
Rer.  F.  E.  J.  Yalpt,  M.A.    New  Edition.    Iftno.  2s.  cloth. 

EDITIONS  OF  GREEK  CLASSIC  AUTHORS. 

Valpy's  Homer. 

Homer's  Iliad,  complete :  English  Notes,  and  Questions  to  first  Eight  Books. 
Text  of  Heyne.  By  the  Rer.  E.  Yalpt,  B.D.  late  Master  of  Norwich  School. 
New  Edition.  8to.  10s.  6d.  bound.— Text  only.  New  Edit.  8to.  6s.  6d.  bound. 

Major's  Euripides. 

Euripides.    From  the  Text,  and  with  a  Translation  of  the  Notes,  Prefsoe.  and 
Supplement,  of  Porson;  Critical  and  Explanatory  Remarks,  original  and 
selected ;  Illustrations  and  Idioms  fh>m  Malthise,  Dawes,  Vigcr,  Ac. ;  and  a 
Synopsis  of  Metrical  Systems.    By  Dr.  Major,    mo.  24b.  elouu 
*•'  The  Five  PUfascparatcly^psicofia.  each. 

Burges's  .£schylu8. 

JEschylua— The  Prometheus  :  English  NotsB.  ittt.  By  O.  Bvbqss,  A.M.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridgev    New  Edition.    Pott  8to.  6s.  boards. 

Linwood's  Sophocles. 

Sophoelis  Tragcedia '  superstites.  BMowuit  et  Vrcvi  Annolatione  laBtmsit 
G.  Lm  wood,  M. a.  .£dis  Christi  apud  Oxonienses  Alumnus.    8to.  I6s.  doth. 

Brasse's  Sophocles. 

Sophocles,  complete.  From  the  Text  of  Hermann,  Erfyiurdt.  Ac. ;  with  original 
Explanatory  English  Notes,  QnestioBS.  mwI  Indices.  By  Dr.  Bbabbb,  Mr. 
BuBOXS^and  Rev.  F.  Yalpt.  2  vols.  postSvo.  34s.  doth. 

*a*  The  Seren  Plays  separately,  price  0s.  each. 

Balfour's  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

The  Anahasia  of  Xenophon.  Chiefiy  aoeording  to  the  Text  ol  Hutchiaaon. 
With  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Illustrations  of  Idioass  from  Yiger,  &c.,  copious 
Indexes.aad  Examination  Questions.  By  F.  C.  Balvoi7A,M.A.  Obob.  F,R'A.S. 
LL.D.    New  Edition.    PostSvo.  8«.  6d.  boards. 

Hickie's  Xenophon's  Memorabilia. 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.  From  the  text  of  KiOmer.  With  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explaitktory,  from  the  best  Commentators,  and- bythe  Editor; 
Questions  fur  Examination;  and  Indices.  By  D.  B.  Hickis,  LL.D.  PostSvo. 

8s.  ed.  cloth. 
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Barker's  Xenophon's  Cyropsedia. 

The  Cjropeedht  of  Xeoophen.  Chiefly  from  the  text  of  Dindoif.  With  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory.from  DiiM]orf,Fi«her,HatchiiiKm,Poppo,Senifeetder, 
Storti,  and  otheraeholan,  aceompanica  by  the  ecKitor's.  With  Examfaiatiom 
Qfveations,  and  Indices.    By  E.  H .  Barxbx.    Post  8to.  Ss.  8d.  bds. 

Stocker^s  Herodotus. 

Herodotus;  containing  the  Continuoos  History  alone  oT  the  Persian  Wars: 
with  English  Notes.  By  the  Rct.  C.  W.  S*ockb»,  D.D;  TIce-Prlncipnl  of 
St.  Albtti's  Hall,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    S^rolt.  post  8to.  I8s.  doth. 

Barker's  Demosthenes. 


Demosthenes— Oratio 
contra  Demosthenen 
New  Edition.    Post  8to.  8s.  6d.  boards 


Philippica  I.,  Olynthiaca  I.  II.  and  III.,De  Pac^,  .S:sehiDe« 
n ,  Os  Corona.    With  English  Notcsw    ^  E.  B.  Bakkxs. 


EDITIONS  OF  LATIN  CLASSIC  AUTHORS. 

Virgil  with  6,000  Marginal  References,  by  Pycroft. 

l%e  iEneid,  Oeorgioi,  and  Bttcolics  of  Virgil :  with  Maiginal  Rtfcrenees,  and 
concise  Notes  from  Wagner,  Heyne,  and  Anthon.  Edited,  from  the  Text  of 
Wagner, b;r  the  Rer  Jas.  Pycroft,  B.A.  Trin.  CoU.  Oxford.  Pep.  8to.  7».  6d. 
bound ;  without  Notes,  3s.  M.  boand. 

Valpy's  Edition  of  Virgil. 

p.  virgilii  Maronis  Bncoliea,  Georgica,  iEneis.  A  ccednnt, in  gratian  Jurentntls , 
Nota  qnadam  Anglice  scripte.  Edited  bv  A.  J.  Valpt,  M.A.  New  Edition. 
18mo.  7s.  6d.  bound ;  the  Tjsxt  only^  3s.  6a.  bound. 

Bradley's  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

Oridii  Metamorphoses ;  in  usum  Scholanun  excsrpte :  qulbus  aceedunt  NotulB 
Anglicfe  et  QqiKstiones.  Studio  C.  Bjuj>lxt,  AJa.  Editio  Neva.  Utaio. 
4s.  6d.  cloth. 

Valpy's  Ovid's  Epistles  and  Tibullas. 

Electa  ex  Ondio  st  TibaUo :  earn  Notis  Anglicts.  By  th«  Rer.  F.  E.  J.  yAi.PT, 
M.A.  Master  of  Burton-Oil-Treat  School.    NewEditioii.   13mo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

Bradley's  Pheedrus. 

Phndri  Fabnlae ;  in  usum  Scholanun  expurgatM:  ouibus  acoedunt  Notate 
AngUca  et  Qniestiones.  Stadio  C.  Braslxt,  A.M.  Editio  Nora.  12mo.  2s.  6d.  d. 

P.  Terentii  Afri  Comoediee  Sex. 

Ex  Editions  Th.  Frid.  Ooo.  RxnrHAKDT.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  by 
D.  B.  HiCKiK,  LL.D.    New  Edition.    12mo.  with  Portrait,  98.  id.  clotli. 

Valpy's  Juvenal  and  Persius. 

Decnni  J.  Jwrenalis  et  Persti  Flacci  Sat{r«.    Ex  edd.  Ruperti  et  Koenlg  ezpw 
sata.     Accedunt,  in  gratiam  Jurentutis,  Notae  qnndam  Anglic*  scripte. 
Edited  bar  A.  J.  Tau>t^.A.  Nsw  Edit.  12mo.  5s.  6d.  cloth;  wlthoirt  Notes,  Ss. 

Girdlestone  and  Osbome^s  Horace. 

The  Works  of  Horace.  Forming  the  First  VoIwoM  of  a  New  Edition  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Toung  Persons,  by  tha 
Omission  of  Offensive  Words  and  Passages,  and  illustratsd  by  original  EnJ^Ssh 
Notes,  embodying  the  most  recent  Pnihitogical  Information,  together  with 
oeeasional  Stridnres  on  Sentiments  of  an  nnchristian  tendieney.  By  ttw 
Rer.  Chablss  GiKDLxnoMB,  M.A.  and  tiie  Rer.  Wiuxax  A.  OmoBin 
M.  A.  I2mo.  tin  the  prsH. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Tale's  Edition  of  Horace. 

Horatius  Restitntus  ;  or,  the  Books  of  Horace  arranged  in  Chronological 
Order,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Dr  Bentley,  ttma  the  Text  of  Gesner,  cor«- 
rected  and  Ibiproved ;  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation,  Tery  mudi  enluged. 
en  the  Chronology  of  the  Works,  on  the  Localities,  and  en  the  Lift  and 
Character  of  the  Poet.    By  Jaxbs  Tatx,  M.A.    New  edition.  8ro.  Us.  elolh. 


STANDARD  XDUCATIONAL  WOBKS. 


Valpy*8  Horace. 

<^.  Hontii  Flaeei  Opera.  Ad  fidcn  eptimoniiB  exanpluiiim  CMtinta ;  ewn 
Nctalis  AnffUda.  Bdited  bv  A.  J.  Vaut,  M^ATNew Edition.  18mo.  te. 
boBad ;  withont  MotM,  Sa.  6d.  bound. 

*  •*  The  objeettooftble  odee  and  paeeaffee  have  beeBezpaaged. 

Barker's  Tacitus — Gennany  and  Agricola. 


The  GenBaBTof  C  C.  Taeltaa,  fton  PeeeoWe  Text;  and  the  A«fieeta,  firom 
Blotter'!  Text:  with  Critical  and  Philological  Remacka,  partlT  ortefaial  and 
partly  ooliaeted.  By  E.  H.  Bikaxxa.    New  Edition.  12no.  fie.  6d.  eloth. 

Valpy's  Tacitus,  with  English  Notes. 

C.  ComelU  Tadti  Opera.  'From  the  Text  of  Brotier;  -with  hie  Explanatory 
Notea^tnaeiatedintoEni^iBh.  ByA.J.YauT,MJi.  8Tola.poet8to.Ma.bde. 

C.  Crispi  Sallustii  Opera. 

With  an  Enalish  Commentary,  and  Geographical  and  Hiatorical  Indexee. 
Chabi,x8  Axthox,  LL.D.    New  Edition.    iSkno.  fie.  diem. 

C.  Julii  Ceesaris  Commentarii  de  Bello  Galileo. 

Ex  reeenaiene  Fa.  OvsxirDoapu.  With  Explanatory  Netee,  and  Hiatorical, 
Geographical,  and  Archcological  Indexea.  By  CHAKLxa  Amthox,  LL/D- 
New  Edition.    12nM>.  4a.  6d.  doth. 

M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Orationes  Selectee. 

Ex  reoenaione  Jo.  Aoo.  EaHxari.  With  an  EngUah  Coomentary,  and 
Hiatorical,  Geographical,  and  LMal  Indexea.  By  Caaaiaa  AxTHOir,  LL.D. 
New  Edition.    IZmo.  fia.  doth. 

Barker's  Cicero  de  Amicitia,  &e. 

acero'eCato]falor,and  La^net  with  sisglieh  Explanatory  and  Philological 
Notea:  and  wl&  an  Engliah  Eeaay  on  the  Reepect  paid  to  Old  Age  br  the 
Egypuana  the  PeraialtB  ,the  Spartane,  the  Gireeka,  and  the  Bouane.  By  the 
late  £.  H.  Baxxxk.   New  Edition.  12mo.    4a.  6d.  cloth. 

Valpy's  Cicero's  Offices. 

M.  Tollii  Cioeronia  de  Offidia  Libri  Tree.  Aoocdont,  in  nanm  JoTentatia,  Nets 
qncdam  AnglicB  acripta.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Vaut,  KA.  Editio  Qointa,' 
ancta  et  emendata.    12mo.  6a.  6d.  cloui. 

Valpy's  Cicero's  Twelve  Orations. 

Twelve  Select  Orationa  of  K.  Tnllina  Cicero.  From  the  Text  of  Jo.  Caap. 
OreUhia ;  with  Engliah  Notea.  Edited  by  A.  J .  Yax^pt,  M .A.  New  Edition. 
Poet  8to.  7a.  6d.  boarda. 

Bradley's  Cornelius  Nepos. 

Comelii  Nepotia  Tlta  ExceUentinm  Imperatonun:  oidbna  accednnt  Notola 
Anglic* etOiueetionea.  StadioC.BaASLXT,A.ld.  Editio  Nora.  12mo.8a.6d.d. 

Bradley's  Eutropius. 

Entropii  Hlatoii*  Romans  Libri  Septera :  qnibna  aeoednnt  Notnla  AngUea  et 
Qtueellonee.    Studio  C.  Bxablkt,  AJf .    Editio  Nora.    ISmo.  2a.  6d.  cloth. 

Hickie's  Livy. 

The  Fint  Fire  Booka  of  Livy:  with  English  Explanatory  Notea,  and  Examina- 
tion Qveitiona.  By  D.  B.  Hioxn,  LL.D.  NewEdH.  Poet  Sre.  8e.  6d.  boarde. 


WORKS  BY  THE  REV.  8.  T.  BLOOMHELD,  D.D.  F.$.A. 

Bloomfield's  New  Greek  Yocabnlaiy. 

Lexaogna  Seholaetiene;  or,  a  Greek  and  EngUeh  Yoeabalary  on  a  new  and 
imnNVed  plan :  oomprieia^  all  the  PrimitiTte.  with  aome  aelect  DerivataTes  ; 
and  pwaenting  a  brief  Epitome  in  outline  of  the  Greek  Langoage.    Itaio.  3a. 

Bloomfield's  Epitome  of  the  Greek  Gospels.         .    , 

Epitome  ErangeUca;  being  Selections  from  the  Fonr  Greek  Goapela:  with  a 
CtKfit  and  Orammatleal  Notee.  Intended  aa  a  Companion  to  the  Avtbor'a 
"Lexilegne  Scholaatlena,''  and  aa  an  Introdnotiott  to  hie*'  College  and  School 
GteekT^etamaBf*   ISmo.  4a.  doth. 
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Bloomfield's  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament. 


Greek  and  Bo^lah  LalooB  te  tbm  New  TiesiaiiieBt;  rnmeaOly  axUpted  io  tlie 
VM  of  CoUegM  and  tlie  Uglier  OasMs  in  the  PtaWe  Sebooie,  tmt  mbo  intended 
as  a  GonveiiMnt  Manual  for  Biblkal  Stodenta  in  ffeaimL  Nev  Edition,  ea- 
lasted  and  inyrofed.    Fcp.  9to.  lOa.  6d.  dotli. 

Bloomfield's  College  and  School  Greek  Testament. 

The  OnA  Tcatancnt :  wifli  brief  Bnfipfiah  Notea,  PhflolOKical  and  Ezidanatory. 


EapedallT  formed  for  ttie  nae  of  OoU^ea  and  the  PnUic  Schools,  hat  alao 
adanted  for  ficneral  pnrpoecs,  ykhen  a  larger  work  is  not  reqniiite.  New 
EdiwMi,  enlarged  and  impreved.    Fcp.  Sro.  10a.  6d.  cloth. 


Bloomfield*8  Greek  Testament. 

The  Greek  Teetament:  withcopioiM  English  Notes,  GrMeal,  FhilolMiteal,  and 
Ezplanatorr.  New  Edition,  enUiyBdaadlmprOTed.  2  toIs.  ftro^  with  Ma^  of 
Palestine,  £S,  doth. 

Bloomfield's  Greek  Thucydides. 

The  History  of  the  PdopoBneaian  War,  by  T)mcydides.  A  New  BeeensleB  of 
the  Text ;  wUfa  a  careraUy  amended  Pnnctoattoa  i  and  oopiotis  Notes.  Critical. 
Philological,  and  Explanatory;  with  full  Indices,  both  of  Greek  words  and 
Fhraaea,  explained,  and  matters  dlsetuised  in  the  Notes.  2  vob.  9r9.  with 
ICaps  and  Flans,  SSs.  cloth. 

Bloomfield's  Translation  of  Thucydides. 

The  History  of  the  Pdoponneeian  War.  By  Thuotdidsb.  Translated  into 
EngliA,  and  aeoompanied  by  oopioas  Notes.  Philological  and  ExjpAmatory, 
HiAorical  and  Geographical.  3  vols.  8to.  with  Maps,  Ac.   £2.  fis.  boards. 


HISTORY,  CHRONOLOGY,  AND  MYTHOLOGY. 

An  Introduction  to  English  Antiqaities. 

Intended  as  a  Companion  to  the  History  of  Eneland,  Bx  James  Ecck^ton ,  B.A. 
Head  Master  of  Sutton  Coldfleld  Grammar  SchooL  dVo.  wiUi  nuiheMNril  Ea- 
graTlngs  on  Wood,  21a  cloth. 

Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary,  abridged 

For  Public  and  Private  Schools  of  both  Sexes.  By  the  late  E.  H.  Ba.ri»k,  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge.  New  Edition,  reriaed  and  coReetedthroagnout; 
By  J.  Catjtui.    Sto.  1&.  bound. 

Blair's  Chronological  and  Historical  Tables. 

From  ttie  Creation  to  ue  Present  Time :  with  Additions  and  Corrections  firom 
ttie  most  Aatheatic  Writers  :inclnding  the  Cbmpntation  of  St.  Paul,  as  eon- 
aeotias  the  Period  from  the  Exode  to  the  Temple.  Under  tlie  sapeiintendenee 
of  Sir  HxMBi  Ellis,  K.H.   Imp.  8vo.  31s.  8d.  half-bound  morocco. 

MangnalPs  Questions.— thsoklt  oairaniaiinfi  coMtum  EmTrov. 

Histortoal  and  MlsoeUaneous  Questioas,  for  the  Use  of  Youac  People ;  with  a 
Beleetion  of  British  and  General  Biography,  &c.  Ac.  Bt  R.  MajionaUi.  New 
Edition,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections,  and  other  Tery  considerable 
Additions  and  ImproTements.    12mo.  4s.  6d.  bound. 

Corner's  Sequel  to  MangnalPs  Questions. 

Questions  on  the  History  of  Europe :  a  Sequel  to  Mangnall's  Histories  Ques- 
tions ;  comprising  Questions  on  the  History  of  the  Nationa  of  Continental 
EMQP«,n^  qfmiprehended  in  tha^t  work.    By  Juxu.  Coahu.    New  Edition. 

Knapp's  Universal  History. 

An  AondglBeatof  Universal  HistorV,adapted  to  the  Useof  Families  aatfSdiO<»ls ; 
with  appropriate  Questions  at  ui«       ■    -       .   -    ..         «    ^    «.^   ^  . 
KNA.rr,  M.A. 


appropriate  Questions  at  die  end  of  each  Section.    By  the  lUif.  R.  J. 
New  Edition,  with  the  series  of  erents  broogM  down  td  the 

present  time.    12mo.  5e.  bound.  . 


A  Catechism  of  Church  History 


In  •eneral,  from  the  Apostolic  Age  to  the  Preeeat  Time.  To  wlUeh  ia  added, 
a  cSiiechiam  of  EngUsh  Ghnrch  History ;  with  a  Ohronolagkal  SvaunAry  of 
Principal  Events.   By  the  Rer.  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  A Jf .    Fcp.  8«n.  fls.  dO&. 


STANDARD  BDUCATIOKAL  WOmSS. 


Hort's  Pantheon. 

The  Keir  PaaiheOii;  or,  an  latrodnetioii  to  the  Mytholon  of  the  Aneienti,  In 
QnestioB and  Answer;  cempiled  for  the  Ueeof  Xonac  rereone.  With  an  Ao- 
oentnated  Index,  Qoestioiu  for  Exercise,  and  PoeticarmastrationB  of  Grecian 
MythologT,  from  Homer  and  Virgil.  BjYf.  J.  Hoax.  New  Edition,  enlarged. 
18mo.  with  17  Plates,  fie.  6d.  bound. 

Hort's  Chronology. 

An  IntroductioB  to  the  Stndy  of  ChMnrtarr  and  Ancient  History:  kcQuMtktti 
and  Answer.    Bjr  W.  J.  Hokt.    Ifew  Edition.    18mo.  4s.  bound. 

Tables  of  Chronology,  and  Regal  Genealogies. 

Combined  and  separate.  Bt  the  Bcr.  J.  H.  Howlstt,  M.A.  New  Edition. 
4to.  fie.  6d.  cloth. 

Metrical  Chronology ; 

In  which  most  of  th<  important  Dates  In  Ancient  and  Modem  History  are 
expressed  bj  Consonants  need  for  Numerals,  and  formed, by  aid  of  Vowels, 
into  significant  Words :  with  Historical  Notes  and  Questions  for  the  Exercise 
of  Toung  Persons.    By  Rer.  J.  H.  Ho  wlxtt,  M  JL.    New  Edit.  Post  8to.  7s1  cL 

School  Chronology ;  or,  the  Great  Dates  of  History. 

Drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  Collegiate  Schools,  LiverpooL  New  Edition. 
Square  12mo  Is.  stitched. 

Valpy's  Poetical  Chronology. 

Poeucal  Chronology  of  Ancient  and  En§^h  History :  with  Historical  and  Expla- 
natory Notes.  ByR.VALPV,D.D.  New  Edition.    12mo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Eeightley's  Outlines  of  History. 

Outlines  of  History,  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Thokas  Ksiohtlit,  Esq. 
New  Edition,  corrected  and  improTed.    Fcp.  6ro.  6s.  cloth ;  6s.6cl.  bound. 

Sir  Walter  Scotf  s  History  of  Scotland. 

History  of  Setttiand.  By  SirWALTsn Scon, Bart  NewEdition,2TolB.fep.8TO. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

Valpy's  Elements  of  Mythology. 

Elements  of  Mythology;  or,  an  Easy  History  of  the  Pagan  Deities:  intended  to 
enable  the  young  to  understand  the  Ancient  Writers  m  Greece  and  Rome.  By 
R.  Valpt,  D.D.    New  Edition.    12mo.  2a.  bound. 


GEOMETRY,  ARITHMETIC,  LAND-SURVEYING,  ETC. 

Sandhurst  College  Astronomy  and  Geodesy. 

Practical  Astronomy  and  Geodesy :  including  the  Projections  of  the  Sphere  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry.  For  the  use  of  the  Royal  If  iMtary  College,  Sand- 
hurst. By  John  NAnaiix,  F.R.S.  A  R.A.S.  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Ac. 
In  the  Institntion.    8ro.  14b.  bound. 

Sandhurst  College  Trigonometry.  t 

Plain  Trigonometry  and  Mensaration.  By  W.  Scot*,  Esq.  A.M.  and  F.R.A.6. 
8vo.  As.  6d.  bound. 

Sandhurst  College  Elements  of  Euclid. 

Elements  of  Geometry :  consisting  of  the  first  four,  and  the  sixth,  Boolta  of 
Euclid,  chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Robert  Simeon ;  with  the  principal 
TlteoteigfU  la  Proportion, and  a  Comae  of  Pnctical  Geometry  on  the  Ground. 
Also,  Four  Tracts  relating  to  Clrdes,  Planes,  and  Solids ;  with  one  on 
Spherical  GtiMtetry.    By  JOHit  NAmmixx,  F.R.S.  and  R. A.8.    8vo.  lOt.  6d.  bd. 

Sandhurst  College  Analytical  Geometry. 

Analytical  Gconutrr :  with  the  Poperties  of  Conic  Secttona  :  and  an  Appen- 
dix, containing  a  Tract  on  DeacriptiTe  Geometry.  For  the  use  of  the  Royal 
XUltary  College,  Sandhurst.   By  J.  Namusit,  F.R.S.  and  R.A.S.    6T0.8e.6d. 
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Sandhurst  College  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

EkmmU  «r  Aiitkowtte  «Bd  Algebim.  By  W.  Bornr,  Em.  A.H.  and  F.1UA.S. 
S<eoad  Math—Hotl  Profc—or  ia  the  JBitttattaa.  •?«».  ite.  bound. 

Professor  Thomson's  Elementary  Algebra. 

▲b  ElcmeBtarj  TtcatiM  oa  Alsebra,  Theoratical  ud  Praetieal.  Br  JAKn 
TaoMtox,  LL.D.  Prafeasor  or  Mathematie*  in  the  UniTeraity  of  Glugov. 
New  Edition.    12dio.  Se.  doth.— Kxt,  4b.  6d.  doth. 

Nesbit's  Mensuration,  and  Key. 

A  TVMtiee  on  Practical  MensntatioB  •  ooatabuafr  the  meet  approved  Methods  of 
drawing  Geometrical  Fffenrea;  Ifeliswation  of  Suerflcieai  Land  Sunrering; 
MencaratiaB  of  Solids ;  the  Uae  of  the  Carpenter's  Rule ;  Timber  Ifeasore,  Ac 
B7A.NMBIT.    NewEditfan.    nmo.  with  800  Woodente.  te.  booad. 

KxT.  New  Edition.    12mo.  0s  bound. 

Nesbit's  Land  Surveying. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  Practical  Land  Snrreylag.  By  A.  Nmbtt.  New  Edit. 
8vo.  with  Plates,  Woodcnts,  and  Field-book,  Us.  boards. 


Crocker's  Land  Surveying. 

CioGlMr's  Elenents  of  Land  Sunreyinf . 


New  EditioB,  oOReetod  thioagh««t. 


and  eonsidcrablT  improTed  and  modetniaed.  by  T.  O.  Bout,  Land-Sorrejor. 
Bristol.    To  iriiiidi  are  added,  Tables  of  8iz-flg«re  Logarithms,  raperintendea 


bTRiCH4KD  FAKUT,of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establ&hment. '  Poet  8n>.  with 
Plans,  Field-book,  fte.  12s.  doth. 

Farley's  Six-Figure  Logarithms. 

Tables  of  Siz-flgnre  Logarithms;  containing  the  Lonrithms  of  Numbers  from 
1  to  lOiOOO,  "nd  of  Sines  and  Tangents  Ibr  every  Ifmnte  of  the  Quadrant  and 
«fery  Six  Seconds  of  the  first  Two  Desrees :  with  a  Table  of  Constants,  and 
Formnbe  for  the  Solution  of  Plane  ana  l^pherical  Trlan^es.  Superintended  by 
RxCBARD  Faklst.    Poet  8to.  4s.  6d. 

Illustrations  of  Practical  Mechanics. 

By  the  Rer.  H.  Mosclbt,  U.  A.  Professor  of  Natural  Phllooophy  and  Astronomy 
in  King's  College,  London.    New  Edit.  Fep.  8to.  with  Woodcnts,  8s.  dotli. 

Tate's  Exercises  on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy ;  or,  an  easy  introdnetion  to  Engineering;  contalniag  various  Applica- 
tions of  the  Principle  of  Work :  the  Theory  of  iM  Steam  Ensiae  with  Smipio 
Machines :  Theorems  and  Problems  on  Accumulated  Work,  oe.  By  Troxas 
Tatb,  Mathematical  Master  of  the  National  8odety*8  Training  CoUege, 
Battersea.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Sro.  2s.  cloth. 

Tate's  Treatise  on  the  First  Principles  of  Arithmetic, 

aOsr  the  method  of  Psstahnsi.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Monitora 
In  Elementary  Schools.  By  Thok4S  Tatb,  Mathematical  Master  of  the 
National  Soeiety'B  Training  Institution.  Battersea.  New  Xditioa,  with  ad- 
ditions and  improrements.    12mo.  Is.  6d.  doth. 

Keith  on  the  Globes,  and  Key. 

A  New  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Globes ;  or,  a  PhUooopoical  View  of  the  Eartti 

and  Heavens:  comprehending  an  Account  of  the  Figure,  Magnitude,  and 

Motion  of  the  Earth :  with  tiw  Natural  Chai^jes  of  Os  SurfiMe,  caused  by 

*  Floods,  Earthquakes^ftc    By  Trovas  KBim.  New  Edition,  improved,  by 

J.  RowBOTHAX,  and  W.  H.  Pniom.    ISmo.  with  T  Platee.  6a. «.  bound. 

Kit,  byPnioB,  revised  by  J.  RownonAJt,  Umo.aB.8d.dotJi. 

Tate's  Algebra  made  Easy. 

Algebra  made  Easy.  By  Thomas  Tatb,  Mathematical  Master  of  the  Nattoaal 
Society's  TiafaUngCoU^ge,  Battersea.    I2mo.  2*.  doth. 

Tate's  Principles  of  Geometry  and  Mensuration : 

OentaiBinc  familiar  Demonstrations  and  Dlustratlans  of  the  most  imnorlant 
PropoeitionB  in  Eudid's  Elements ;  elementary  Prooik  of  the  usirfyal  RuIoB  in 
Mensuration,  with  their  i^pljeatien  to  the  Solution  of  Praetical  ProUems  in 
Measurement,  Surveying,  and  the  Constmction  of  RaUway  Curves ;  the  most 


trical  and  ordinary  PerspeeUve.    By  Jai 
the  National  Society's  Training  Collcgo, 


itial  Theorems  in  IMgonometry;  and  the  Theory  and'Praetfce'of 

"         "^  ..        -    -  ^^^^  Malhcmatical  Master 


tin 
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Keith's  Trigonometry. 

An  Itttrodnction  to  the  Theory'and  Practice  of  FUm«  and  Spherietl  TrigoBwnetrT , 
and  the  Stereographic  Projection  of  the  Sfriiere,  inchidlaf  the  Theory  of  Navi- 
catioa  ;  comprehending  a  variety  of  Rnlea,  Formnia,  Ac.  with  their  Practical 
Application!.  By  Thomas  Kbith.  New  Edition,  comcted  by  8.  M atx AAO. 
8to.  14a.  cloth. 

The  Ladies'  Complete  Arithmetician  ; 

Or,  ConTersational  Aritnmetic  In  which  all  the  Rnles  are  explained  in  Easy 
flad  Familiar  Langnage.  To  which  ia  added,  a  abort  Hiatory  of  the  Coinage ; 
with  Tftbles  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  Aaeisnta.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Ayrea.    New  Edition.    12mo.  5s.  cloth. -^Key,  Ss.  etoth. 

Taylor's  Arithmetic,  and  Key. 

The  Arithntetician'aGnide;  or,  a  complete  Ezerciss  Book:  for  PnbUe  Schools 
and  Private  Teadiers.    By  W.  Ta\lob.    New  Edition.     ISmo.  2s.  6d.  bonnd. 

Kit  tn  the  same.  By  W.  H.  Whitb,  of  the  Coounerelal  and  Mathamatfeal 
School,  Bedford.    12mo.  4s.  bonnd. 

Molinenx's  Arithmetic,  and  Key. 

An  Introduction  to  Practical  Arithmetic ;  ia  Two  Parts :  with  Tarions  Notes,  and 
occasional  Directions  for  the  nse  of  lieamers.  By  T.  MoLiravx,  many  years 
Teacher  of  Accounts  and  the  Mathematics  in  Macdesfleld.  In  Two  Parts. 
Part  1.     ]2no.  2k6d.  bo«nd.^Part  2.   12mo.  2s.  6d.  bonad. 

Xn  to  Part  1,  6d^KBT  to  Part  2,  8d. 

Hairs  Key  to  Molineux's  Arithmetic,  Part  I. 

12mo.  3s.  bonnd. 

Simson's  Euclid  (the  Standard  Editions). 

Simson's  Elements  of  Euclid  (Library  Edition) ;  tIs.  the  First  Six  Books,  toge- 
ther with  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  ;  also  the  Book  of  Endid'a  Data.  With 
the  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  ;  and  a  Treatise  on  tho 
Constmcticn  of  the  Trigonometrical  Canon.  By  the  Her.  A.  RoannTSOir,  D.D. 
F.R.8.    New  Edition,  revised  and  correeted  by  8.  Mathard.  8to.  9s.  bonnd. 

Simson's  Elements  of  Endid  (School  Edition) ;  viz.  tiw  First  Six  Books,  together 
with  the  Eleventh  and  Twelah.  Printed,  with  a  few  variations  and  addUional 
references,  flovn  the  TsKt  of  Dr.  Slmsoo.  New  Edition,  revised  and  oorrec|eit 
I7S.  Maivabd.   Iftno.  (Ss.  bonnd. 

Simson's  Elements  of  Euclid  (Symbolically  An— ged)  :  oditsd,  tn  tho  SymboH- 
eal  form,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Bi.akbu)Ck,  M.A.  late  rellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of 
Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge.  New  Edition.   18mo.  Cs^  delh. 

Joyce's  Arithmetic,  and  Key. 

A  Svstem  of  Practical  Arithmetic,  applicable  to  the  ptsssnt  stats  of  Trade  and 
Honey  Transactians :  illustrated  by  numerous  Examples  under  each  Rule.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Jotcb.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  insproved  by  8.  Mathabd. 
12mo.  3s.  bound.  ^  f 

Kbt:  containing  Sc4utioDS  and  Answers  to  sll  the  Qusstions  in  the  work.    Ksw 
.  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  8.  Matxabd.    ISmo.  8s.  bound. 

Walkingame's  Arithmetic  and  Key,  by  Crosby. 

The  Tntor'a  Assistant :  being  a  Compendium  of  Arithmetic,  and  a  complete 
Question- Book ;  containing  Arithmetle  in  Whole  Numbers,  Vulgar  Fractions, 
Decimals.  Duodecimals,  the  Mensuration  of  Circles,  a  Collection  of  Questionst 
*c.  By  Fkamcis  Walumoaiib.    A.  New  Edition,  correeted  by  T.  Cbosbt.'^ 
Umo.  as.  clotb. 

Crosby's  Key  to  Walkingame's  Arithmetic. 

New  Edition,  carelully  revised  by  S.  Matxabb.   12ao.  Ss.  td.  cloth. 

Moirison's  Book-Keeping,  and  Forms. 

The  Elements  of  Book-keeping,  by  Sm^e  and  Double  Entry ;  comprising  several 
Sets  of  Books,  arranged  according  to  Present  Practice,  and  designed  for  the  nso 
of  SelMxds.  By  Jambs  Mobbisom,  Aoconntant.  New  Edition,  considerably 
improved.    8vo.  8s.  half-bound. 

tho 
.Com- 
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Morrison's  Commercial  Arithmetic,  and  Key. 

▲  CottdM  Syatem  of  CoanieKial  Aritfametie.    By  i.  M omaiMVf  AeeovntMit. 

New  Edition,  reriBed  and  improved.    ISmo.  4a.  6d.  bound. 
Kbt.    New  Edition,  coneeted  and  improved  by  8.  ILltx  au).  Editor  of  **  Keith's 

MaOienatical  Woite."    12mo.  8e.  botind. 

Nesbit's  Arithmetic,  and  Key. 

A  Treatiae  on  Pr»6tic«l  Arithmetie.'  ByA.NBaan.   New  Edition.  l2no.6e.bd. 
A  KsT  to  the  same.    12mo.  6s.  bovnd. 
Pa»t  II.  of  NesbiVs  Practical  Arithmetic ;  eontaiai&f  Fncttons,  Decimals, 

Lofarithms.  Chidn-Rnle.  fte. 
Kbt  to  part  II.    lamo.  7s.  oonnd. 

Peschel's  Elements  of  Phy&ics. 

Tlie  Elements  of  Physiea.  Br  C.  F.  PnaonK.,  Principal  of  the  Boyal  NUitavy 
College,  Dresden*  Tranaialed  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  «y  B.  Waar. 
8  veia.  fcp.  8to.  with  Woodcnta  and  Diagrams,  Sis.  doth. 

(  Part  1.  The  Physics  of  Ponderable  Bodies.    Fcp.  8to.  7a.  6d. 
Separately^  Part 2.  Imponderable  Bodies  (Light,  Heat,  H agnetiam,  Elec- 
(    tricity,  and  Elsoiro-Dynamics}.  aTols.fep.  8to.13s^M. 

Mr.  Gower's  Scientific  Phenomena  of  Domestic  Life; 

FamUiaflyei^Uined.   NewEditioa.   Fop.  evo.  with  woodcnta,  6s.  doth. 

Contents  :-~l.  The  Bedroom;  2.  The  BreaJifiut  Parlonr:  S.  The  Morning 
Walk;  4. Tlie  Kitchen;  6.  TheStndy;  6.  The  Summer's  Evening;  7.  LatT 
tode ;  8.  Longitude ;  9,  The  Sea  Shore. 

ylrs,  Lee's  Natural  History  for  Schools. 

Elements  of  Natwal  fIiBton%  for  the  nse  of  Schools  and  TonngPerseiu;  com- 
prising; the  Principles  of  Clasdlleation,  interspeieed  with  amnsing  and  in- 
skmetrve  Original  Aoconnts  of  the  most  remarkable  Aainula.  By  Mrs.  Las. 
labio.  with  60  Woodonts.  7e.  6d.  bomid. 


WORKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  BY  NIR8.  MARCET. 

S]jHe11iD^  Book :  The  Mother's  First  Book: 

Containing  Reading  made  Easy,  and  the  SpelUog  Beok.  New  Edition. 
12mo.  with  Woedci^Sk  Is.  6d.  eloth. 

Willy's  Grammar : 

Interspersed  with  Stories,  and  intended  for  the  nae  of  Toong  Boys.  New 
Edition.    18mo.  2s.  6d.  doth. 

Maiy's  Grammar : 

Intorspersed  with  Stories,  and  intended  foe  the  nae  of  Girls.  New  Edition. 
ISmo.  3s.  <d.  half-bound. 

The  Game  of  Grammar* 

With  a  Book  of  Conversations,  shewing  the  Rnles  of  the  OtauB,  and  aAnding 
Examples  of  the  manner  of  playing  at  lU  In  Avtmisiiied  boic.ordone  opasa 
post  8*o.  Tolume,  8s. 

Conversations  on  Language,  for  Cluldren. 

New  Edition.    ISmo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

Lessons  on  Animals,  Vegetables,  and  Minerals. 

New  Edition.    Iftoo.  2s.  cUth. 

Conversations  on  Land  and  Water. 

New  Edition,  rerised  sad  eoiredted.    FeptSfO.  wiUva colonNd  Ma^  t^  M. 

Conversations  on  Chemistry. 

New  Edition,  revised,  oOrteeted,  eidarged,  and  htipmved.    S  to1«.  flop, 
lis.  doth. 

Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy. 

New  Edition.    Pep.  8va  with  8S  Plates,  lOs.  6d.  doth. 
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Conversations  on  Vegetable  Physiology. 

New  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  with  four  Plates,  98.  cloth. 

Conversations  on  Political  Economy. 

N«w  Edition.    Fcp.  dro.  7b.  6d.  cloth. 

Conversations  on  the  History  of  England. 

For  the  Use  of  Children.    New  Edition,  with  continuation  to  the  Boignof 
George  III.    18mo.  Ss.  cloth. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLASES. 

Dr.  Butler's  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography. 

A  Sketch  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography.  By  Sa.mvbi.  Butlbr,  D.D.  late 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  formerly  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School.  New  Edition, 
revised  by  his  Son.    8yo.  9s.  boards;  bound  in  roan,  10s. 

Dr.  Butler's  Ancient  and  Modern  Atlases. 

An  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography ;  consisting  of  Twenty-three  Coloured  Maps ; 
with  a  complete  Index.    New  Edition,  8to.  128.  half-bound. 

An  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography;  consisting  of  Twenty-two  Coloured  Maps, 
with  a  complete  Acoentuatea  Index.    New  Xdition,  corrected.  8to.  12s. 

A  General  Atlas  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Geoeraphj ;  consisting  of  Fertj^fiTC 
coloured  Maps,  and  Indices.    New  Edition,  corrected.    4to.  249.  half-bound. 


The  Latitude  and  Longitude  are  given  in  the  Indices. 


Abridgment  of  Butler's  Geography. 

An  Abridgment  of  Bishop  Butler's  Modem  and  Ancient  Geography :  arranged  in 
the  form  of  Question  and  Answer,  for  the  use  of  Beginners.  By  Maxt 
CoNMixoBAX.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  cloth. 

Dr.  Butler's  Geographical  Copy-Books. 

Outline  Geographical  Copy-Books,  Ancient  and  Modem :  with  the  Lines  of  Lati- 
tude and  Longitude  only,  for  the  Pupil  to  fill  up,  and  designed  to  accompany 
the  above.    4to.  each  4s. ;  or  together,  sewed,  7s.  6d. 

The  Geography  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land, 

Including  Phoenicia  and  Philxstia:  with  a  Description  of  the  Towns  and 
Places  in  Asia  Minor  visited  by  the  Apostles.  Br  W.  M'Leod,  Head  Master 
of  the  Model  School,  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea ;  late  Master  of  the 
Model  School,  Battersea.    12mo.  witli  Map,  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

Dowling's  Introduction  to  Goldsmith's  Geography. 

Introduction  to  Goldsmith's  Grammar  of  Geography :  for  the  use  of  Junior  Pupils. 

ByJ.DowLiMO.   NewEdition.    18mo.9d.  sewed. 

By  the  same  Author, 
Fi>-e  Hundred  Questions  on  the  Maps  in  Goldsmith's  Oiammar  of  Geography. 

New  Edition.    18mo.  8d.— Key,  9d. 

Goldsmith's  Geography  Improved. 

Grammar  of  General  Geography :  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Gou>8mith.  New  Edition ,  improved.  Revised  throughout  and 
corrected  by  Hugh  Murray,  Esq.  Royal  18mo.  with  New  Views,  Maps,  &c. 
8s.  6d.  bound. — KBT,9d.  sewed. 

Goldsmith's  Popular  Geography. 

Geography  on  a  Popular  Plan.  New  Edit,  including  Extracts  from  recent  Voyages 
and  Travels,  with  Engravings,  Maps,  &c.  By  Rev.  J.  Goummith.  12iho.l4».  bd  . 

Mangnall's  Geography,  revised. 

;  for  the  use  of  Set 

iition,  revised  and  conrectt?d  throughout. 


A  Compendium  of  Geography;  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Private  Families,  See. 
R.  Manonall.    A  new  Ed' 
7s.  6d.  bound. 


By 

12nw. 


Hartley's  Geography,  and  Outlines. 

Geography  for  YouQi.    By  the  Rev.  J.  HARTiiST.    New  Edition,  containing 

the  latest  Changes.    12mo.  48. 6d.  bound.— B/  the  same  Author, 
OutUnes  of  Geography :  the  First  Course  fbr  CtMren.    New  Edit.  ISrao.  9d.  sd. 
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THE  FRENCH  LANpUACE. 

Chambaud's  Grammar  of  the  French  Tongae : 

With  a  Prefkce,  costaiiiing  an  EMcy  on  the  proper  Method  of  Teaehfaw  and 
LaafBhig  that  Language.  Reriaed  and  ooirected  agreeablr  to  the  DidtMNMiy 
of  the  French  Academy,  bj  M.  Des  Caniirea.    8ro.  6a.  6d.  eoond. 

Miss  Rowan's  Modern  French  Reading  fiook. 

Moroeaoz  Choiaie  dea  Auteura  Modernea.  k  I'lisa^  de  la  Jeonetae.  With  a 
Tranalation  of  the  New  and  DifBcnlt  Worda  and  Idiomatic  Phraiea  which 
Occur  in  the  Work.    By  F.  M.  Rowam.    Foolacap  6to.  $».  bound. 

HamePsFrench  Grammar  and  Exercises,  by  Lambert. 

Hamel'a  French  Oranunar  and  Enrctaea.     A  New  Edition,  in  ona  vohuna. 
Carefollr  corrected,  neatly  improwd,  enlarged,  and   r»-arrang«d.  By  N. 
iberL    18mo.  0a.  Id.  bound. 


I4unt 


Hamel's  French  Grammar.— (The  Original  Edition.) 

A  New  UniToreal  Frandi  Onmmar ;  being  an  aoeniata  Syaton  of  French  Acci- 
dence and  Syntax.    By  N.  ILuml.    New  Edit.  improTM.   12mo.  4a.  bound. 

Hamel's  French  Exercises,  Key,  and  Questions. 

French  Gmmmatical  Eitiereiaeo.    ByN.IUxBL.   New  Edition,  caxaAiUy  rariaad 
9  and  greatly  impioyed.    ISmo.  4a.  bound. 

Kxr,  IZmo.  8k.  bonnd^-^tJKsnoNS,  with  Key,  9d.  aewed. 

HamePs  World  in  Miniature.  * 

The  World  fai  Miniature ;  containing  *  fiuthftil  Account  of  the  Situation,  Extent, 
Froductiona.  QoTemmcnt,  Population.  Mannera.CurioeitJ«a,  Ac.  of  thedtflferent 
Conntriee  of  the  World :  for  TranaUtion  into  French.  By  N.  Hambl.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  brought  down  to  the  preeent  time.   l3mo.  4e.  M.  bd. 

Tardy's  French  Dictionary,  improved  by  Tarver. 

Taidy'i  Explanatory  Pronouncing  DtctionarT  of  the  French  Language,  In 
French  and  English ;  wherein  the  exact  Sound  and  Articulation  of  eTerj 
Syllable  ia  diatinctly  marked,  according  to  the  Principles  of  the  Frencn 
Pronunciation,  developed  in  a  short  Treatise.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
much  enlarged.    By  J.  0.  Taxyxb,  French  Master,  Eton.    Fcp.  Sro.  Ta. 

Dr.Wanostrocht's  Grammar  of  theFrench  Language : 

Withpractical  exercises.  New  Edition,  rerised  by  J.  C.  Tarrer,  French  Maater, 
Eton.   12mo.  4a.  bound. 

•    New  editions  of  Dr.  Wanostrocht's  other  elementary  works  and  sdiool  editiona 

of  classical  writers : — 


1.  French  Vocabulary,  l&no.  Ss.  bd. 

2.  T^l^maque.  13mo.  48. 6d.  bd 
8.  Re$aeil  Choisi.  I2mo.  Ss  bd. 
4.  Secuel  to  ditto.   I2mo.  4a.  bd. 
0.  Numa  Pompilius.  12mo.  4a.  bd. 

6.  Gil  Bias.   12mo.  6s.  bd. 

7.  Line  dea  Enflmta.  12mo.  9b.  bd. 


6.  French   and    English    Dialoguea. 

12mo.  28.  bd. 
9.  Litorgie     de    L'Egliae    Anglaise. 

32mo.  4s.  bd. 
10.  Key  to  the  Grammar,  by  VentouU- 

lac.  12mo.  U.  bd. 


THE  EIMCLISH    LANGUAGE. 

Orammartp  Blading  Bookt,  and  Miscettaneotu  ITorki. 

The  Modern  Poetical  Speaker : 

A  Collection  of  Pieces  adapted  for  Recitation,  oareAiBy  selected  from  the 
English  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Mrs.  Palliser.  Dedicated,  br 
permission,  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Dowager  Lady  Lyttelton.  12mo.  68.  boima. 

Sewell:  The  New  Speaker  and  Holiday  Task-Book. 

Selected  f^om  claasical  Greek.  Latin,  and  English  writers  t—Domoatlienea, 
Thncydidcs,  Homer,  Sophocles,  C'.cero,  LivT,  Virgil,  Lucretius,  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Buike,  Bacon,  Ac.  Bj  the  Rev.  W  Sb wxi^i,  B  J).  Fellow  and  Tator 
of  Exeter  Colh^,  Oxford.  12mo.  6s.  bound. 
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Maunder's  Universal  Class-Book : 

A  New  Series  of  Reading  Leuons  (original  and  Mlected)  for  Every  Day  in  the 
Year :  each  Leeaon  recording  some  important  Event  in  General  History^  Bio- 
graphy. &c.,  or  detailing,  in  familiar  language,  interesting  facts  in  Science 
with  Qnestions  for  Examination.    ~    ~  "  - ..  ~. 


Treasury  of  Knowledge,"  &c. 


By  Sajctjsl  MATrMDEB.,  Author  of  "  The 
New  Edition,  reriaed.    12mo.  6s.  bound. 


Mrs.  Felix  Summerly's  Mother's  Primer. 

The  Mother's  Primer.  A  Little  Child's  First  Steps  in  many  ways.  By  Mrs.  Faux 
SvMMEftLT.  Fcp.  8to.  printed  in  Colours,  with  a  Frontispiece  drawn  on  Sine 
by  William  Mulready,  R.A.  Is.  sewed. 

The  Rev.  J.  Pycroft's  Course  of  English  Reading. 

A  course  of  English  Reading  adapted  to  inrery  Taste  and  Capacitv :  with  Anec- 
dotes  of  Men  of  Genius.  By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Picboft,  B.A.,  Author  of  "  Latin 
Grammar  Practice,"  &c    Fcp.  8to.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Debater : 

Being  a  series  of  complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Qusstlona  for 
Discussion  :  with  ample  References  to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on 
each  particular  Topic.    By  Frederic  Rowton,  Fcp.  8vo.  68.  cloth. 


Lindley  Murray's  Works. 


*»*  Thz  tiATEaX  AMD  OKLT  GbMTJIHX  EDITtOMS,  TTITH  THX  AUTHOB'*  THrAb 
COABBCTlUlia  AMD  IXrBOVBXEXTa. 


1.  First  Booli  for  Children.    18mo.  6d. 

2.  English  Spelling-Book.   18mo.  ISd. 

9.  Introduction  to  the  English  Reader. 

I2mo.  2s.  6d. 
The  English  Reader.    12mo.  3s.  6d. 
Sequel  to  ditto.    12mo.  4s.  6d. 
English  Grsunmar.    12mo.  Ss.  6d. 
English     Grammar      abridged. 

18mo.  Is. 
English  Exercises.  12mo.  2s. 
Key  to  Exercises.   I2mo.  2s. 

10.  Exercises  and  Key.  In  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

11.  Introduction  au  Lecteur  Francoia, 

12mo.Ss.6d. 


4. 

6. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 


12.  Lecteur  Franigois.    l2mo.  fie. 

13.  Library  Edition  of  Grammar,  Exer- 

cises,  and  Key.    2  vols.  8vo.21s. 

First  Lessons   in    English  Grammar 

New  edit.  revisM  and  enlarged. 

18mo.  9d. 
Grammatical    Qnestions,   adapted    to 

the  Grammar  of  Lindley  Murray  : 

with  Notes.     By  C    Bbaolbt. 

A.M.     12mo.  28.  6d. 
Enlarged  Edit,  of  Murray's  Abridged 

English  Grammar,  by  Dr.  GauM. 

18mo.  Is.  6d. 


Mayor's  Spelling  Book. 

The  English  Spelling-Book;  accompanied  by  a  Progressive  Series  of  easy  and 
fumluur  Lessons:  mtended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Readina  and  SpellUlg  of 
the  English  Language.  By  Dr.  Mavob.  New  Edition,  with  vai ious  revisions 
and  improvemenu  of  Dr.Mavor.  12mo.  with  Frontispiece,  and  41  Wood 
Engravings,  Is.  6d.  bound. 

Carpenter's  Spelling-Book. 

The  Scholar's  Spelling  Assistant;  wherein  the  Wonls  are 
their  principles  of  Accentuation.    By  T.  Cabpemtxx.    New 
throughout.    12mo.  Is.  6d.  bound. 


aooordiag  to 

tion,  corrected 


Ross :  An  Elementary  Etymological  Manual  of  the 

English  Language,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  To  which  are  prefixed.  Practical 
Qbservationson  Teaching  Etymology.  By  WiUiam  Ross. Inspectorof  Schools 
for  the  Manchester  Education  Society.    New  Edition.    18mo.  fid.  sewed, 

Graham's  English  Spelling-Baok. 

EngUsh  SpelUng:  with  Rules  and  Exercises.  Intended  as  a  Class-Book  for 
bchools.  By  G.  F.  G&aham.  Author  of  •'  EnKlish,  or  the  Ait  of  Compos!, 
tion ;"  «*  Uaps  to  English  Grammar,"  &c.  12mo.  [.lu  the  press. 

Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 

By  the  Rev.  R,  G.  Parker,  A.M.    New  Edition.    13mo,  Is.  6d.  cloth. 
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Walker's  Dictionary  Remodelled. 

Walker's  IhWHrnncfaig  Dictioaarj  of  th*  Ewriiah  htanagt,  ada|>ted  to  the 
prnmt  state  of  Litcntuc  and  Scieaoe.  07  B.  H.  Smast.  New  Edition. 
To  whidi  aie  now  added,  an  Enlarnd  Etjmologieal  Index,  and  a  Snpplfment, 
eobtainfau^  uourlyThicc  Thoosaad  words  not  ineJMod  in  the  preecdinccditkm 
iDienoaary.   9wo." 


ofthel 


Ifis.doth. 


*•*  The  Snpplanent,  with  the  Etjinoloinc*I  Index,  may  be  had  separately. 

8vo.  9a>  6d.  sewed. 

Walker's  Dictionary  Epitomised. 

Walker's  Pranovncinc  Dietumary  of  the  En|j;ligh  Lahgnafe,  ^itomiaed  on  a 
plan  which  allows  of  foil  Definitions  to  the  leadiaff  Words,  and  lai^  additions 
to  the  Tenns  of  Modecn  Science:  with  a  Key  to  tbe  Pvonqnciatioa of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Scriptore  Proper  Names.  By  B.  H.  Shakt.  New  Edition. 
ICoD.  7s.  6d.  doth. 

Graham's  Art  of  English  Composition. 

EacUsh ;  or.  The  Art  of  Cmnpontion  explained  in  a  series  of  Tnstmctions  and 
Examples.  By  G.  F.  Gxabax.  NeW  Edition,  rerised  and  corrected.  Fep. 
ftro.fls.elB«h. 

Graham's  Helps  to  English  Grammar. 

Helps  to  Eni^Hsh  Grammar ;  or,  Ea^  Exerdsesfor  Tonnff  Children  IDnstrated 
by  Engravings  on  Wood.  By  G.  F.  GmAUAM. .  New  Edition.   I2mo.  8s.  cloth. 

Snelish  Synonymes  classified  and  explained  : 

With  Practical  Exercises,  designed  tor  Schooto  and  PriTxte  Tuition.  By 
O.  F.  GnABAJC.    Fcp.  8to.  7s.  cloth. 

Aikin's  Poetry  for  Children. 

Poetrr  for  Children ;  consisting  of  Selections  of  easy  and  interesting  Pieces  flrom 
the  best  Poets,  inten^ieised  with  Original  Pieces.  By  Miss  Azkim.  New  Edition. 
16mo.  with  Fiontispieoe,  2s.  doth. 

Lady  Fitzroy's  Scriptural  Conversations. 

Seripftnral  Conversations  between  Charles  and  his  Mother.  By  Last  Cbaujcs 
PiTiaoT.    Fcp.  8to.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

Maunder's  Popular  Treasuries. 

1  The  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  and  Library  of  Reference :  &  Compendium  of 
Universal  Knowledge. 

The  Sdentific  and  Literary  Treasury ;  a  copious  Popular  Eneycloptidiarof 
the  Belles- Letties. 

The  Biographical  Treasury :  a  Dlotionary  of  Universal  Biography ;  eom- 
pristng  above  12/X)0  Memdrs. 

The  Historical  Treasury :  an  Outline  of  Universal  History;  separate  His- 
tories of  every  Nation. 

•'  New  Editions,  corrected  and  enlarged,  price  10s.  each  work,  fcp.  Svo.'eloth; 
or  12s.  bound  in  emoossed  roan. 
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Works  by  Prof.  Robert  Sullivan,  A.M.  T.C.D.  qfthe 
Education  Board,  Dublin, 


1.  Geography    Generalised. 

New  Edition.    12mo.  2s. 

2.  IntrodactioQ  to   Geogra- 

phy    New  Edition.    18mo.  Is. 

3.  Dictionary     of     Deriva- 

tions.      New   Edition.      12mo. 
3s.  6d. 

4.  The  Spelling' book  Super- 

seded.     New  Edition.       18mo. 
ls.4d. 


5.  The  Elements  of  English 

Grammar.  New  Edit.  18roo.  Is. 

6.  Lectures     on     Popular 

Education.    12mo.  2s.  6d. 

7.  Outline  of  the  Methods  of 

Teaching  in  the  National  Model 
Schools,  Ireland.    18mo.j6d. 

8.  School  Dictionary  of  the 

English  Language. 

[In  the  press. 


Wilson  and  Ogilvy,  Skinner  Street,  Snowhill,  London. 


